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tine’s, ihid. — Charlema.nne, 447 — Cer- 
majio Christian, ibid. — Florentine, 449 
— naturalism, 4,50 — pug:aiii.sm, 4o2 — 
mystieal school, /7i^d.— ^Savonarola, 403 
— revival of art dependent on the revi- 
val of relij^ious 435 — iuadc«iiiaey 

of modi'rn art to saerml subjects, 4.5<i — 
Munich, 4.07. ^ 

Aseendaiiey, its bad conseijucnccs,»47 — 
its disrejrard of the lower caste, 51 — 
colonial ascendancy in Ireland 52. 

Associations in Ireland for iIk" prevention 
of crime, 498 — Association (Lay) 43. 

Bacon, his experimental philosophy, 436. 

Beetle, its liabit.s, 13. 

Biehciin’s, (Mr.) economy of Ireland, 285, 
286. 

Black Imrne, (Mr.) lii- .ullusion to the 
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«Jrish attorney peneraIsLip, .31 — ho is 
sepamted from the Whips, and is suc- 
ceeded by Serjeant Perrin, 32 — his mode 
of impaimeliup juries, 488. 

I{ovvle»., (Miss) atti active style of her 
jioclry, 4 1 8. 

Brady, (Mr. M.azierc) .suecced.c Mr. Ser- 
jeant Creene in the law offiec, 33. 

Bulwor, (I'hlvvard Lytton) eharactor of his 
Rieir/i, 48. 

Burckhardt at Petra, aiieedolt of, i75. 

Byug, ((.‘eorgt ) 346. 
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Caledon, (T.ord) conespondenec t«etwcen 
him and Sir licnrv llar^inpe respecting 
Lord Claude Hamilton, 39. 

(^arlo Polei, 4 13. 

Caroline Matilda of D^^nark, attempts 
to deliver her frojl^nprisonment, 352 
— her death, 3.06, 

Castlcreagh, (Loid) his speech on the act 
of union, 298, 310, .311. 

Catholic bishops, (British) 266. (Sec Df 
daralion.) Cafliolie bishops and clergy, 
( Irish) exert themselves to restrain their 
flocks from crime, .021 — even areording 
to O’Sullivan, 5^}2. 

Celibacy of the clergy, re.asojg for its in- 
stitution by the church and raectipn by 
Protestants, 213. • 

Chesterfield, (Lord) the prosecutor of Dr, 
Dodd, 358. 

Christianity, reaction of philosophy in 
favour of, 435. 

Cigoli, 44,3. • 

Ciinabue, 450. 

Coalition, attompfPat a coalition of Tories 
and Whig?, 135. 

Coke, (of Norfolk) 316. 

Communion, prevalence of this and other 
rites, an evidence of primeval revelation. 
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203--an csi»c\tml part of ancient titur- 1 
jrics, ihid. — remarks on frequent com- 
munion, 21.0. 

Cornelius, 4.07. 

Cuvier, his discoveries, 436. 

Deane, (Mr. Uobeit) is nominated mayor 
of Corky 40 — avows his determination 
to conliiuie memher of an oranj^e lodj'O, 
ibid. — and is therefore struck out from 
the return, ihid. — •j^u at sensation oeea- 
sioned in the (oani^e lodj^es, 41. 

Deelaralioii of the British Catholic hi^hoI•‘ , 
265 — preamble, 266— on thf ^enei-al 
ch.ii\mtcr*of the Catholic lairh, 26fi-- 
»)n the jrronrnK of belief, 260 — m the 
holy scriptures, 270— on the charat of 
idolatry a-id superstiti* n, 271 — on «*im- j 
fessioji Miiil ab.'.oliitMi), 27 1 — on ivdnl- 
trenecs, 27-3 — on the oblijratlon of jyi 
oath, ibid. — on allegiance temporal ami 
spiritual, 276 — on exclusive saUation, 
277 — on keeping laith with heretics, 
278. 

Debt, iin quality (»f the Irish and English 
debts. 2y.3 — mode in >vliieh t!ie propor- 
tions were fixed, 261 — consolidation of 
the exche(|ueis, ihtd , — not justifit d by 
the act of union, 297. 

Dcity^ general beliei in His union with 
man, 201. 

Deseartcij his philosophical doubt, 437. 

Dodd.jDr.) anecdote of, 358 — his execu- 
tion, 3.39. 

Dowiishiie, (Mlirquis of) attends an im- 
portant conservative meeting, .30 — his 
estimation ol^'.ord Wellesley, ibid. 

Doyle, (llight ReV^r. J.) evidence on the 
lUieimish notes before the Coniinons, 
514 — addresses a pastoral to his flock 
upon ribbonisiii, .323— his own evidence 
on the subject belore parliament, ibid. 

Duiisany, (T.ord) his ewrespondenee with 
Lord Morpeth respi eting Mr. Smith, 41. 

Earth, economy of tlie, 1 — preservation of 
its magnitude front diminution or in- 
crease, 

East,* matmers of the East illustrative of 
holy writ, 174. 

Ecclesiastical music, 100 — among the Jews 
and Christians, lOl — at first the only 
music, ibid. — its history, 102 — song of 
Mo.ses, ihid. — instruments of music 
under David and Solomon, 103— nature 
of their music, /</.*- music in the early 
Christian church, 104 — under Constan- 
linc, ihid. — Ambrosian chant, 105 — 
l^regorian chant, ibid. — nature of the 
ecclesiastical chant, 106‘— of the Am- 


brosian, ihid. — and of the Gregorian 
chant, 107 — mode of writing the Grego- 
rian music, 109 — Dr. Burney’s opinion 
respecting it, ihid — Rousseau’s, 110 — 
its solemnity, ibid. — Miserere of Gre- 
gorio Allegri, — anecdote of Mo/.art, 

ibtd. — intruduetion pf the motet, 1 13 — 
Josj^iiin des Pres and Palestrina, ihid, — 
Emglish composers, lit — attempts by 
the Puritans to abolish cathedral mu.sic, 
and their siieee.ss, 1 1 5 — Calvinist ps.ilm- 
ody ill France, ibtd. — in SeoUaiid, tbtd. 
Methodist psalmody, thtd. — violein-e of 
the ri formers in France and the Low 
Countries, ibtd. — in Scotland, 117 — pre- 
sent st.ate of English psalimnly, thid. — 
manner of jierforinaiiee, 1 18 — English 
chants, ibtd. — sUte of the I'higlish 
elioir.s, 119 — funds of the English 
cliiirt he*^, ibtd. — advantages of the Ca- 
tholic mode of jierrorinanee, 12lt — ar- 
raiigeimmt of masses, titid. — corruption 
of thc‘ (Iregoriaii diaul, 121 — purity of 
the chant in the papal choir, 122 — eor- 
riipliuii of the nuisie. of the mass by 
modern composers, tbid. — Augustan age 
of the Italian music, 123— J’crgolesi, 
ibid. — Mo/.arl’s requiem, 121 — Beetbo- 
veii, 126. 

Eidom of the prophecii?s, 174 — scripture 
judgments against Edom and their per- 
petuity, 178— firmer state of Edom, 179 
— fultilmcnt of the proplu’Cie'., 197. 

Education, (National) its iinportanee, (»8— 
monopolised hero by the 'I’orie-, 70 — 
should be free, 71 — gtnierally iiifiueiiced 
by the two English universities, 90. 

Imcharist, the hean^of Christianity, 201 
— aniiiliilatioii of the doctrine by Pio- 
testants, 209 — the two great wants of 
human nature supplied by the Eucha- 
ri.st, 212 — sacerdotal clj^iraeter, an ema- 
nation from the iloetrine, ihid. — the 
focus of public worship, 214 — its influ- 
ence on charily, tbid. — on social life, 
ibid. — absurdities of Dr. Hampden’s 
professions on the subject, 262. 

Finch, (Mr.) his opinion of the Exeter- 
hay forgery, 53f/. 

Filzgciald, (Right Hon. James) speech on 
th^’ish budget, 306. 

FlcteherJ'^Mr. .lustice) his charge on the 
Agrarian outrages, 479. 497. 

Foster (Mr. Baron) his evidence in 1825, 
before the Lords, 285. 

Foster (Mr.) his speech on the act of 
union, 31 1. 

France, present state of religion there, 217 
— spiritualism of its modern infidels. 





218 — materialism of some luodmi natu- 1 Horne, (lii v.T. 11.) his pjis epivsentatunis 
ralists, ihnl . — rise of Christiaft talent, of the Ciitholie study of scripture, 370 
ibid. — its causes, 219— causes which — ami of the antiipiily of Catholic ver- 
still oppose Christianity in I'l-aiice, 220 sions, 373. 

— existence of similar causes in Croat | Horse -guards, order for troops to fire with 
Britain, ibid, upon the peasantry, 43. 

Franking letters, jts abuses, 317. j llowitt’.s (Mr.) book of the soa.'ons, 20. 


(leorgc III., his a]»proval of the plot for 
* the liberation of ('aroline Matilda of 
Denmark, J.O.'i — signs Dr. Dodd’s drath- 
warrant, 3.09 — his private life, thnl.- 
his malady in 17HS, .3(>2. 


Mowley, (Mr. Assistant Barrister) charge 
to the quarter sessions grand jury at 
Nenagh, 491, 499. 

.fesse, (Mr.) his “ (I’leanings in natural 
history, 2o. 


Cerhet in tlie F.ucharist, 200 — cbaracliT j Ion, (a ft*aged_>) review of, 422. 


of the author, dud , — character and style . 
ol the work, 2 17. * 1 

C lotto, 4o(). 

Cordon, (Duchess of) her character, 3fi.'>. j 

Gorres, his eliaraeler, 410 — his criticisiii 
ot modern tourist's, 403. * ^ 

tiosset, (Sir Wm.) his ii i nh -r- secretaryship, { 
33 — IS removed to the ofliee of .scrieaiit- 
ut arms, 31. 

(ireene (Mr. Serjeant) is removed fiom the 
law-olliec, 33. 

Grey, (Mrs Henry) her ridiculous inven- 
tions on the subject of Uehecca llccd, 
320, .322 — and Mis. Graham, .321 — 
cli.irgi' of poisoning, 332- -justifies the 
huniinu: of Mount Bencilict ( unvent, 
3.39. 

(jujdo of Siena, 4 19. 

Hamilton, (Lord Claud. ) is .appointed to 
the magislracv, 10. 

Hampden, (Di.) his anomalous jiosition, 
■'.>0 — i.s ju.sliiied hy the high church 
jiarty, 231 — hiif^ersceiited by it, 231' 
— vagueness of his inaugural discourse, 
202 — unjustly censured, 263. 

Ilardiiige, (Sir Henry) liis correspondence 
with liord Caledon respecting Lord 
Claude Hamilton, 39. 

Heretic, definition of, .306 — punishment 
of, ibid. 

Heresy, (dose connection between errors 
destructive of faith in divine loVe, 216 

Jligh-chureh, ineoifsi^encics of the An 
glicaii high-church, 2.i4 --noticed in a 


-noticed in a 


letter to his Grace of Canterhuvy, 2.5.3 
— has rejected Protestantism, 237 — 
does not represent the Anglican. eh iirch. 


.Ifliirn.il of a naturalist, 27. • 
litdaiid, confidence of its pcopfe in Loid 
Miilgrave’s government, 33 — its con- 
duct .at the crisis of 1831', 67 — for- 
ftdtures in Ireland, 2S1 — policy of the 
. t..’roniwt‘lliaii adventurers, 28.3 — eject- 
ments of tenantry, ibid. — oppressive 
laws, 2S6 — poor laws the remedy, 286, 
483 — ini rt capital in Ireland, 287 — is 
11 . >w culiticd to an annual grant under 
the act of union, 293, 293— defrays her 
own t'xpenditure, 303 — her national 
character uniformly assailed by British 
writers, 47 1 — Master Vowel, 173 — Capt. 
GilherPs system, 476 — policy of justice, 
ibid. ^\iim efforts of bw enemies to 
disturb her present pe.icefnlness, 477 — 
immense power of landlord^ under the 
present lease-system, 478 — despeiate 
slate of ejected tenantry, 47fl — their 
patience under wron| well known to 
tlieii tyrants, 480 — ol).^truction.s ofibred 
lo justice by inferic*;'’ officials, 483 — 
obedicDce to th^tfws, 486 -- policy of 
Tory magistrates, 487 — juries, ibid. — 
power vested in the crown uf ordering 
jurors to stand bi/y 189 — improved state 
of the juries at jiresent, 490 — charges 
delivered hy 4ie judges on the orderly 
state of the countiy, 491 — faction-fights 
encouraged by former viceroys, 492 — 
suppressed by Lord Mulgrave, 493 — 
Mr. Howley’s (fliarge, 49-L 499 — petty 
.sessions act and civil bins court .act, 
496 — exertions of Dit: peasimtry to pn>* 
serve order, Tipjierary society, 498 — 
consequent diiiiinution of crime in 'I'ip- 
perary, 499. 


238 — has no definitive p^'wer, ibid . — Italians, in is represented in every way by 


nor means for its exercise, 259 — eon- Liiglish toiirivts, 46 I — Maiizoni’s vindi- 

traslcd with tlie Catholic ehiircli, 260 — cation, 474. 

has inclined many to Catholn-ity, 2(»l .luuius, 316 — liisjiiote on the king’s regi- 
— is invited to union, 261. men, 36(^ 

Holmes, (Dixon) evidence before the com- 
mittee of public works in Ireland, Lcnox-Conynifhani, (Mrs.) her poems, 403. 
288. Littleton, (Mr.) succeeds Mr. Stanley as 
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socretary for Ireland, 29 — his policy, 

ibid. 

Loans raised in Great Britain for Ireland, 
their true character, BO.O — accumulated 
by fiscal prodigality, 306 — and cx|»cndi- 
ture of union bribt's, ibid. 

Louis XVI. descrihe<l, 3 18. 

Louis dc Bohan, (Cardinal Prince) his 
liistory, 319 — story of the diamond 
necklace, 3;>1. 

M‘Clhee (Rev. Robl.) exhibits false char^'-es 
at J'-xetcr-hall against the (.’atholic 
chinch in Ireland, .'j() 2, f021, ifJdf 327 
— hi^ eonciialuicut f.f dates, 313 — mi*>- 
rcprcsentations rcsjiectinjr the Catholic 
board, 317 —falsely stales the Bible of, 
1816 to be privately eii ciliated anioiiir 
the Irish Catholics, 319— and contra- 
dicts himself, 620— jnoduccs a forjredj 
hull, 327 — confesses the for^^ciy, hut 
delends it, 33-i — apoloniscs for the de-, 
fence, 339 — history of his connection' 
with O’Sullivan and Hens, 341 — his 
elniracter drawn hy J’hcl.in, 433. 

ISfansficId, (Lord) prevents Dr. l>)dd’s act 
of p;raee, 339. 

Maria Monk’s hlack nunnery, 151 — inter- 
nal eviihmee of falsehood, 132 — her ac- 
count-'if hcpself, 133 — at the convent of 
.sisteis of charity, 134 — at the black 
nunnery, 133 — her noviciate, 136 — at 
St. Denis, /b/d. — marries, 137 — renews 
her noviciate^ ibtd. — takes the veil, 138 
— witnesses a lAurder, ibid. — lea\es the 
eonveriL l(i2 — testimony of the (hina- 
diari press agaiv^t her book, ibid. — afli- 
davit of Dr. RolJjyK*,^on, 163 — falsehood 
ami cnutradiclion of her statements, 167 
— aihdavit of her inotlici, ibnl. — virtues 
of the priests and nuns of Canada, 170 
— di.sgraeefiil rejiiiblicatioii of the book 
in England, 171. « 

Marie Antoinette, her eliaracter, 318. 

Marsh, (Dr. Herbert) imports rationalism 
from (iemi.iny, 253. 

Mennais (Abhe de la) foVsaken bj his fol- 
lowers, 2tfb — aOords an illustration of 

' the systeai of Cigliolic authority, 260. 

Miscellaneous intclligciiee, I — xiv. 

Morpeth, (lord) his early attachment to 
Irelaml, 31- is appointed to the Irish 
secretaryship, ibid. — his zealous co- 
operation with Lord Mulgravc, ibid.— 
disregards the writ of rebellion, 43. 

Mulgrave,(Earl)in ]relaiW,2H — succeeds fn 
the lord lieutenancy of Ireland, 30 — his 
fitness, ib. — his advantages, 31 — is ably 
supported by Lord Morpeth, ibid. — by 
Mr. Attorney-general Perrin, 32 — by Mr. 


Attorney-general O’Loghlen, 33 — by 
Mr. Blady, ibid. — and hy Lieut. Drum- 
mond, his under-secretary, after the 
removal of Sir William Cosset, 31 — hi*> 
Oriuness against the (fl’augc party, 36-- 
is insulted hy its^ncnihers, hut waniily 
congraluhiti’d by iihQj'.il county meet- 
ings, ^ 37 — refuses to apjiroie of Mr. 
Deane as mayor of ('ork, 40 — and of 
Mr. Smith as a deputy-lieutenant of 
Meath, 41 — wise ap])ointmenls of she- 
rifK, 42 — avoids lithe massacres, ihnl. 
— reforms the police, 44 — prohibits 
them from titiie excursions alter night- 
fall, 16 — ii]iright admimstiation of law, 

* 183 — jicacclnlness of the country, 486 
— inereifnl conduct of the viceroy, 492 
suppiession ol l.ictlon-lielits, ihul . — 
tjnartiT-.sessions iinpioied and erown- 
so I ic 1 loi*'. a p po! n ted , 1'. >3 — co i n p ro mi ses 
proliilnUMl, 194 — petty sessions act and 
ei\il bills court act, 496 — induces the 
peasantry to form associations lor tin* 
prevention ot criinc, 498 — Tipperary 
so«*iety, ihuL — its siieeess, 499. 

Munav, (MostKi-v. Dr.) evidence on tin* 
IDieimish notes before tin* (hnninoiis, 
312- eviilencM* on Dr. Troy’s pastoral 
against combinations, 322. 

Natural history, attractive style of the 
modern treatises, 1 — general 'indifler- 
tln uhiecl, rradations of 
mental energy throughout creation, 7 — 
vitality of animals, ilnd.— n.m\ aniiiial- 
eiiles, 9 — ohjeet of this dilfusnni of life, 
12 — changes in animals, 13 — m plants. 
Hi — ill minerals, ilfid. — henevidence of 
the (’realor exhibited in creation, 18 — ■ 
gradations oflile, 19. 

O’Conneli, (Mr.) his siippcjpt of the jno- 
hcut government, 33 — falsely declared 
to be the dictator ol its measures, ibid. 
— comjiaied and eontiasteil with Rienzi, 
G7--rcluses to* attend the Protestant 
Association at IvxeLer-liall, 301 — his 
speech at the Cafliolic board on the 
Rheimish notes, 516, 546. 

O’LogWcn, (Mr.) sdeeeeds Mr. Perrin as 
Attorney-general, 33 — his high ehurae- 
ter, ilkti, 

Orangeism, i<f. downfall, 38 — first attacked’ 
hy I.ord Miilgrave, ibid. — in the cases 
of Mr Deane, 40 — of Mr. Smith, 41 — 
and of the sheriffs, 42. 

Overbeek, 438. 

Oxford controversy, (tiie) 230 — anomalies 
of, ibid. — Protestant admission of in- 
w-ard orthodoxy with outward hetero- 
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tlox)', 2,01 — strange opinions of llram- 
hall, llcy^aiid Ealguy, ou sLil)#ri]tti()ii, | 
2.0:2— opinions of Michaelis anil Semicr, 
2.03. 

I'acata Hibernia, 474. 

ralestine, its .'inc 4 ent and modern condi- 
tion, I7(). 

Peel, (Sir Robert) his character, 13.0. 

Perrin, (Mr. Serjeant) succeeds Mr. lllack- 
hiirne as Atlorney-Kcneral of Ireland, 
32 — Ills character in that olficc, tbid . — ! 
is appointed Judge of the C'oiirt of: 
King’.i Tiench, 33 — his inlegrity, ihid.\ 
— is succeeded by Mr. OM-ouhlen, ibid. 

Petra, nnecdote of liurckhardt .Tt Petra, 
17.0 — its ancient wealth and greatness, 
1H2 its presL’nt desolation, tbid. — in 
clleetual altein}»ts of many travellers to 
e}.ploie its leinains, 18,3 — success 
M. de hahorde, dud. — his departure 
liom (’aiio, 181' — entrance into the; 
descit and dcscrijitii'ii of Zackal, ibuL 
— reaches the fortress of Akaha, IS.O — 
obtains pei mission liom tJic Arabs to 
Msit Petra, 188 — C’bcnf lladid and its 
reptiles, IS7 — Mount llor and tlie first 
view of Petra, ibtdr description of Pe- 
tra anil its valhy, 18tt — excavations, 
HK) — ravine entrance to Petra, 1P2 — 
the K basil e, 1P3 — K1 Deir, 19(i — depar- 
ture from Petra, 197. 

Pbilosojiliy, principles of the mystical 
school, 440. 

Philosojdiy of art, 43A. 

Pitt, anecdote of, 368. 

Poetry, iiifcrionty of modern poetry, 400 
— what is true pi^'try ? 402. 

Police, its partis.in characti r in Ireland, 
4 1 — is reformed by Lord Alulgrave, dnd. 

Popular leaders, their penis, 17. 

Press, ('Lory) its falsehoods against Ca- 
tholics, 172. 

Piotestaiit Association, 499 — important 
meeting at Excter-hall, ibid. — Mr. 
O’Connell refuses to*atteud it, .jOI — no 
other Catholic allowed to be liclird, tbid. 
— M ‘Ghee’s first*cl4jirgc, ,002. 

Public works, utility of a grant for public 
works in Ire land, ^92. 

Quarterly Review, remarks on s^nie of its 
calumnies against the Jri‘''i, 172. 

Railroad system in Ireland, 221. 

Railway, description of a railway, 222 — 
force necessary to move a load on a 
horizontal line, ibid. — rate of friction, 
223 — animal and steam power, tbid. — 
discharge of steam, 224 — measure and 


terms of power, ibid. — gradients of a 
railway, 22.j — importance of a level, 
226 — novel doctrine on the subject, ibid, 
— its refutation, 227 — adhesixe power 
of the engine, 228 — coupled wbeeK, 
ibid. — distinction between wheels of rail- 
way and road vehicles, 229 — curves in 
lines of railway, ibid. — strength of iron 
bars, 230 — drainage, ibid. — elasticity of 
railwavs, 231 — general packet station 
on the south-west coast of Ireland, 232 
— parallel and rival lines of railw.ny and 
canals, 233 — main trunk lines, 234 — 
ComiHioris committee on* railroads, 23.5 

•— Dublin and DiHglieda r«.)l\va}, 2.37 — 
fisheries, 238 — eommunieatnm of I^in- 
don with the Atlantic, 239 — natural 
poviiion of Ireland, dnd. — Port Dynl- 
llien, 211 — post-office revenue, 214 — 
Valeiitia, 2 16 — ehoiee of harbours on 
the we‘‘t coast, 217. 

Raphael, eorrujuioii of liis iiit, 41.3. 

ILmmer’s Pngland in 183.5, 131 — eba- 
racter of the author, ibid. — his remarks 
on Prussia's policy to the Catholics, 131 
— and on the ciisis — ibid, his mistake 
as to a coalition of }>artios, 13.5— liis 
views on Catholicity 111 Ireland, 138- 
on the application of the tithe, 139 — 
on the Catholic ehurelif 142 — on ab- 
senteeism, 144 — on poor laws and a 
new distribution of land, — on Irish 

pauperism, I IS— 'On Irish morality, 160 

— on O’Connell’s popularity, 1.50. 

Rebellion, (writ of) is fesorted to by the 
'fories, 44 — disregarded by the pi^iee, 
1.5 — but decreed to e enforced by the 
barons of exeheii^'r, ilnd. 

IVeent Poetry, 40u. 

Redeemer, belief in one universal in Pa- 
ganism, 206 — his advent, 207. 

Reed, (Rebecca 3’hert’sa) her p.irenlage 
and hist(>iy,»3l7 — her lalselioods, 318 
— her wish to enter a convent, ibid . — 
interview with the Superior of Mount 
Renedict, 321 — conversation with Airs. 
(Iraham, 323 — description of convent 
discipline, 32.5 — hours oi^devotion and 
eonlessioii to the tjuperioi^ 32^ — falsi? 
dates, ibid. — coiitradietory statements 
respecting her father, 330 — takes the 
veil, ibid. — white vow« and black, 3.31, 
342 — Rible, 332 — poison, ibid. — fear of 
abduction, 333-— romantic esc.ipe, 336. 

Re formation, (the) forgery peculiar to the 
Reformation, i^eording to Whitakcr,546. 

Regency i^fliestion, 362. 

Regisiraliun in l''.nglaiid in 1833, 67. 

Religion in Italy, 460 — the great prin- 
ciple of all tiic duties of life, 466 — 
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Sunday, i6ir/.— rural festivals, d66 — 
character which it ^ives to the pea- 
santry, 4fi7 — Rome, 468 — institutions 
of public education and charity, 473 — 
Mauzoni\s vindication of the Italian 
character, 474. 

Revenue, amounts of Irish revenue from 
1798 to 1800 inclusively, and from 
1833 to 1835 inclusively, 282 — amounts 
of British reveuue during the same 
years, ibid. — aiiiuuiits of Irish revenue 
from 1811 to lsl6 iurlusively, 28J1 — 
diminution by imucased taxation, 301 
— expeudituQ3 of Irish revenmi', 303, 
305. „ IT 

RemittanK'S of public money to and from 
England, 304. 

Rheimish notes to the Bible, history of, 
503 — their practical non-eftect, 50.>jj — 
not found in the editions of the Bible 
published in Ireland till 1813, 507 — 
Macnaniara begins to publish them, 
ibid. — and on his bankruptey Cu taming 
eoniplctts the undertaking, 509— Mac- 
namara cominenees to rejiublish them, 
ibid, — Archbishop Troy’s denunciation 
of the first issue, 511 — evidence of 
Archbishop Murray and Bishop Doyle 
before the Commons, 512 — the Brst 
issue denoup,ced at the Catholic board, 
516, 546 — and could not obtain a sale, 
520 — the second issue also fails of cir- 
culation, and is paitially altered by the 
publisher, ibid. 521. 

Rice, (Right Hon.^-'Ilios. Spring) his ideas 
oil the progress of Irish prosperity, 281, 
307— his speech on public works in 
Ireland, 292— hl>‘^^leech on the repeal 
of the II nion, 307— cables, 308. 

Kieiizi, a novel, 47. 

Rio, (M.) his important services to art, 
438 — a philosopher of the inystical 
school, 440. 4 

Rolliad, (the) 363. 

Rome, associations connected with its pre- 
sent state, 408 — religious processions, 
470. 

Rubens, 443. * 

Sabbath, absurd severity in its observance, 
463. 

Sacrifice of praise was necessary before 
the fall, 202 — and afterwards the sac- 
rifice ot atonement also, the real 

presence its full development, 208 — 
reseriiblance and difference of the an- 
cienT sacrifices and that of the new law, 
210. 

Et. Patrick’s, (Dean oQ outrage of his 
commissioners, 45. 


Savonarola, 453. 

Science Ki the primitive ages, 205. 

Scripture, not a sealed book to the Ca- 
tholics, • 370 — councils of Toulouse, 
Constance, and Trent, 371 — cannot 
consistently be read by Protestants in 
the vulgar tongue without note, 398. 

Six moiubs in a convent. 313. 

Slate, its uses, 17. 

Smith, (Mr.^ is nominated deputy- 1 icut^ 
of Meath, but rejcetcjl by Lord Mul- 
grave, 41. 

Stanhope, (Earl) character of the late, 
363. 

Stanley, (Loid) his retirement from the 
secretaryship forlreland, 29 — his hatred 
of O’Connell, 137. 

State and prospects of Ireland, 281. 

! Talfourd, (Mr. Serjt.) his Ion, 422 — his 

I high pci’sonal qualities, 435. 

Taxation, reduction of Irish taxes incon- 
siderable, 283, 300 — assimilation to the 
British standard, ibid. — its inereasc oc- 
casioned a dimiiintioii of revenue, 301 
— misrepresentations of Ireland’s share 
in taxation, 302. 

Tipperary Society, its formation and re- 
sults, 498. 

Tithe, vexatious proceedings for its re- 
covery, 43— discouraged by Loid Mul- 
gravc, ibid. — propo^^ed transfer of the 
whole tithe to the state, 142. 

Tracts for tlic 'l imes, 256. 

Trench, (Kev'. R. C.) elegance of bis poetry, 
42<). 

(Most Rev. Dr. .1. T.) denounces the 
Rheimish notes, 51 Ir— pastoral against 
combinations, .022 — is thanked by the 
Lord-Lieutenant, /5/W. — repeats his pas- 
toral, ibid. 

Union of Croat Britain anJf Ireland per- 
fected by commercial intercourse, 221, 
242, 249. 

United States, inai*ch of Catholicity, 340 
— preference given to conventual edu- 
cation, ibid. ^ • 

Universities, (the Irish and English) 68 — 
their exclusive systems and privileges, 
70 — popular feeling against them, 72 — 
history j)f the Dublin University, 73 — 
its wealth, ^4- and parsimony, ibid , — 
its fellowships and seholarshijis, 75 — 
cxclu>ion of Catholics from both, ibid. 
want of religious provision for the (Ja- 
tholic students, 76— clerical character 
and celibacy of fellows, 77— religious * 
tests for scholarships, 76— elective fran- 
chise opened by the reform act to all 
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of masters' degree, 79 — catechetical Vivian, (Sir Hussey) evidence on the state 
lectures on religion, 8 1 — inosf deficient, of Ireland, 289. 

82 • • compulsory attendance at worship, 

83. .ignorance of natural History and Wakefield’s, (Mr.) remarks on the prac- 
jurisprudence, 84 •• infidelity, 85., tice of burying money, 289.. and on 

bigotry, 87 • • English universities, 89. . Ireland’s independence in taxation, 293. 

their importance, //>/</. -• their general Wei th, 458. 

abu'ics, 91 . . aliiises in luatbcrnatical Wellesl<\v> (Lord) is appointed Lord- 
, degrees at Cambridge, 95. .and in her Lieutenant of Ireland, 29--hiseharac- 

Jaw degrees, 96. .theological pretensions ter, /5/rf. • • is succeeded by Lord Mul- 

of both, 97 • •theological studies rccom- grave, 30. 

ineiided, 99. William IV. in his youth is refused a 

Uisiilines of Boston, their rules, 314.. peei^ge, 361 . .contemplates a seat in 
then success, 315. .destruction of thcii* Ihetommons, 362. • 

convenl, 337* -Protestant testimonials jvViIlis, (Dr.) his ti^*atmcnt^»fjGeorge HI., 
of Its excclleiiee, •• motives of ‘its 362. 

destroyers, 339. WiLon’s (Rae) character as a tourist, 460 

- -gathers information from anti(|uated 
Versions of the Scripture, 367 — limited • guide books, 461 . .his idea of practical 
number in the old dispensation, 368«f religion, 463.. the cerennmies in holy 
liiimerous alter Christianity, ibid, — week, 471 • -and of the forum, 473. 
A((uila and Theodotion, -western Windham, character of, 364. 
church, ibid. . . printing, 369. .Douay Worm, its habits, 2. 
version, 373, 3K3« -Saxon versions, 374 Wortley, (Lady Emmeline Stinirt), her 
. .Mexican and Western Indian, 375- • sonnets to the Duke of Wellington, 406 

Italian, 376. .Spanish, 377. . (Icrman, • •high character of some of her poems, 

378 -- French, 381 .. hhiglish, 382 •• 408. •their inequality, 411. 

Flemish, 383- -Polish, Bohemian, Por- Wraxall’s, (Sir N. W.) Memoirs, 343-* 
tuguese, Sclav on ie, Swedish, Icelandic, manner in which his first work was 

Syriac, A rahic, Klhiopic, Armenian, 384 received by the public, •ii/rf., .his eha- 

• -Prote-tanl versions, 386. .Luther, /W. racter as an author, 314* -narrative of 

its errors, 388. . lliodati, 391 . .its errors, liis attempt to extricate Caroline Ma- 

392 .. Protestant French versions, 394 tilda of Denmark from prison, 352- -in 

• • their onoi s, 395. . Protestant Romaic, what manner compensated, 357 • • letters 

396 .its errors, 397. i and papers relating*lo the plot, 367. 


ERRATA. 

MherUancoiis lutdl'njvnve^ p. ii. 1. 8, from the bottom, — for Catholic tquA Anti-Ca- 
tholic. — Ibid, 1. 12, ffoiu the bottom. The passage commencing, ‘ In Inverness’ and 
ending, ‘ parisli cluirch,’ ought, with the exception of tliu word ‘ Catiiolic,’ to have 
been marked, asfi citation, by inverted commas. There were othcr^assages in the 
same page which slftuld have been similarly marked, but none were eyual 4o this in 
importance. • * 
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Akt. I. — 1. The Book of the Smsorts^^n" the Calendfw of Nature. 
By William Ilowitt. ^'ourth edUtott Lowij^m, 1886. 

(iteanwgft m Natural Ilhtory. Third avd last serica. To 
which are added., Notices of some of the Iloyal Parks and 
Residences. By lOdward Jesse, Esq., Surveyor of Ijis Majesty’s 
Parks, Palae(\s, 8:c. 8vo. ^^ondoii, 1885. 

8. The Journal of a Naturalist. Third edition. 8vo. London, 
1888. 

'^I^’IIE works, whose titles wc have just transcribed, are but a 
ft‘w sj)eciirii‘ns of the numerous publications connected with 
natural history, whicli have been recently produced in this coun- 
try. It is with no slight d(‘gree of gratification we observe, that 
(‘Very new volume of this class of literature which makes its 
appi^araiici', is frfimed with a view to dispense as nuKjl^ as possi- 
ble with the formalities of science', and to disclose what liad 
hitherto been its mysteries, in a form at once iytelligible and 
attractive to every order of refiders. Ear be it from us to (l^iy 
tliat abstract scit'iice has its uses, and those toci^ of the highest* 
value; we are well aware, that without the diiiuictive researches 
’vhich it has enabled jdiilosophers to make, and the arrangements 
which it has taught them to invent, all knowledge would be little 
better than a chaos of facts, capabli', imWe^ of being sometimes 
practically turned to account, but destitute of those combinations- 
which lejid the jnind to an acquaintance with the laws that 
operate in every department of the universe. , At the same time, 
we think thaf,^wlien science has succeeded in de\\*loping the 
character {ind^exU’iit of those laws, it becoraes aTOalt('r iTf 
givat importance to translate its lofty inv(\stigatioiis into language 
calculated to familiarize them to the multitude. The compk'X 
and refined studies, in which highly accomplished intc'llects tiikc 
the greatest delight, can never, even in the best educated nations, 
be pursued by any considerable portion ^f the communky. 
Nevertheless, it is mr the benefit of tli5 community that tjj^se 
studies are legitimately inteiuhnl, and unless they can be rc^duced 
by the process of simplification, to the ordinary level of the 
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^ Economy of the Earth. [May, 

understanding, they mast be considered as Entitled to little more 
respect than tlie visions of the alchemist* 

We have had freejuent occasion to observe, that the mind 
most mtimately conversant with the laws of creation is, gene- 
rally speaking, not the best fitted for expounding them to the 
public at large. The profound adept in mathematics, astronomy, 
botany, or zoology, consUintly tends towards abstract ])rinciples,t 
which are not always obvious or interesting to common 'observers; 
be is dealing with the invisible world, while tlu*y can with diffi- 
culty be brought to reflect cweii on the world immediately around 
them; whik" he ;s descanfing /vitli enthusiasm on the structure 
of a plaift, or the organization of* an ijisect, tliey are probably 
unaw'are that such a plant, or such an insect, is in existence. 
The main difficulty to be got ovc*r as to objects of this descrip- 
tion is, the extreme iiidilferenqj' with which they are affiiost 
uiiivtTsally treated by mankind. I'he sun has risen and set 
with unfailing regularity during a period of more* than six thou- 
sand years, and yet, because it is a matter of daily occurrence, 
how few are they who take note of that very regularity, as one of 
the most convincing proofs of the master-mind that presides over 
our system ! If the moon were to exhibit her crescent in our sky 
for the first time to-night, the phenomenon would fill our hemis- 
phere with wonder. Hut because we have beheld the satellite 
pass through its various changes from time to time, we look upon it 
with apathy, as if the greatest of all miracles w^ere not the ad- 
mirable precUion wuth which the moon and myriads of other 
orbs, w^heeling through space, execute their revolutions, without 
the occun-ence^Qf any obstacle calling for the extraordinary inter- 
position of the D^ty. 

If the two spheres which arc most conspicuous in our system, 
be thus so generally neglected, we must not feel surprised to find 
men evince so much,unconceriiedness, and so little knowledge, as 
to the subordinate objects of creation. We walk into the fields 
of a summer evening, we notice perhaps here and there groups 
of sheep aiid cattle, the song of birds -in the hedges, the fra- 
grance of the heath, the grateful green of the«grass, and the 
serene azilre of* the skies, and we return home gharmed by tlie. 
sensations, which even these few sources of pleasure awaken in 
the mind. But how infinitely more numerous and more exqui- 
site would not those sensations have been, had we gone forth 
with intelligence alive to the world of organized being, which 
inUtes our attentiop. at every step we take! We pass by with 
contempt, nay with disgust, the worm which we chance to see 
I in a furrow. But with what very different sentiments should 
We not have contemplated this humble creature, had we known 
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that he has in fact duties to fulfil of the first importance, and that 
he perforins them with inconi])arahle industry ? It is his province 
to coiisiirne, on the surface of the ground, tlie softer parts of de- 
cayed v€^getable matter; tlie more fibrous parts he conveys into 
tlie bosom of the earth, where they also decay in the course of 
time. Wliatever he coiy^umes, or carries away, returns therefore 
sooner or later to the soil, in a form better adapted for the suste- 
nance oP vegetable life, and in this way he is constantly engaged 
in lending assisUince to the plough, or in supplying its place 
wherever human industry happens to be yet unknown. 

But tlie utiliU'^ of the most despised of livi^ig beings does not 
stop here. He loosens tlie soil at the roots of trees alid plants, 
and facilitates their irrigation from the clouds. He assists very 
materially in draining the surface of the land of superfluous 
moisture, by excavating siibt^ifraneaii channels through which it 
escapes; and he moreover furnishes in his own proper substance, 
a ready prepared banquet for almost every thing that moves in 
or on the earth, in the atmos])here, or the water. The mole 
hunts him through the pastures, and penetrates the earth in 
pursuit of him when he n*tires thither for protection. Tlie birds 
feed upon him all the year I'ound. lie is not an unwelcome 
present to the beetle race, and as the angler well knows, he is 
Iook<Hl upon by fishes in general, as the most irresistible of 
dainties. Although they are thus exposed to universal depre- 
dation, the earth still teems with a constant succession of these 
creatures. Reaumur calculates that they exceotl in numbers, ' 
the grains of all kinds of corn collected by mankind. We-in^y_ 
thus appreciate the extent and activity of their regency, in assist- 
ing to convert death into life. They arc to fls so many pledges 
for the unerring execution of the promise, that while the earth 
remains, the winter shall always be followed by the spring. We 
learn from them, moreover, that nothing absolutely perishes ; the 
yellow leaf no sooner falls, than it is appropriated by these sedu- 
lous husbandmoii to the i>urpos(*s of future vegetation — so ad- 
mirable is the economy of that portion of the universe to which 
we belong ! * % * , ^ 

It is the pr(»"ailing error of our education that we 'are at first 
made acquainted with insects only to abhor or to torture them, 
and that as we grow up to maturity, we are permitted to remain 
as ignorant of the various orders of beings that fill up the links 
of existence beneath our own rank, as they appertainedJto 
another planet. The truant well knows where he shall fiM at 
the bottom of some brook, a shapeless little combinatijjft of 
wood and straw, which lie sees moored to a pebble or cautiously] 
moving along with the current. He opens the mass and find/ 
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within it, nicely housed, a small white worm, which he imme- 
diately destroys bjr fixing it on his hook, and there all his 
knowledge of the insect terminates. He would scarcely be 
induced to treat it in this manner had he learned that this 
apparently insignificant creature exhibits as much sagacity 
and practical knowledge in his way, fis the fox or the ele- 
phant. Although just emancipated from the egg, he at once 
spins and weaves for himself a silken vestment, with which he 
surrounds every part of his frame, except liis head and the fore- 
part of his body, which is fprnished with six legs. This coat is 
not, however, su/Bcient to prf'tect him from his numerous 
enemies. *IIe therefoi^e attaches todt externally the small shells 
of other animals, minute fragments of gravel, particles of sand, 
or any other substance which he finds most convenient for his 
purpose. If he made liis citadel, <oo heavy he would be soon 
fatigui^d by dragging it along ; therefore, having in the first 
place rendered it as compact as possible for his protection, he 
adds to it a chip of wood or a bit of straw, in order to poise 
the burthen in the water, and this he does with as much preci- 
sion as if he had b(*en a Lardner in hydrostatics. If he be 
born in a marsh where reeds abound, he cuts off a piece of 
the stalk with a knot in it, and makes it his habitfition; or if 
there be no reeds in his vicinity, he finds probably some loose 
leaves, in ^hich he wraps his precious person, thinking that 
from the nature of tlie material, he may escape the observation 
of curious fish, tand prying school boys. It is his destiny to 
le^d-a very different life from that in which he first becomes 
(acquainted with existence, and this he knows as well as we do. 
Before he quits thfi? wrater, he fiills into a sort of sleep, during 
whicli his transformation takes place. For this purpose lie re- 
tires con^letely into his castle. To guard himself from his 
foes, the obvious cwirse would be to shut it up alfogether. 
If he did this, however, he w'ould no longer have air or w'ater, 
wliich are essential to his existence; he therefore constructs of 
Mling silk threads of his own manufacture, a grating, which, 
with mpre than the skill of a chemist, he makes* insoluble in 
water, and "thus behind his portcullis he has freci^ access to the 
elements, and at the same time defies all intruders. When the 
proper season arrives he puts on his wings, and sports over the 
suriace of his native streams in the form of the May fly ! 

1’lie pride of man will not permit him to attribute the opera- 
tioiil^f this tiny insect to any other cause than mere instinct. 

trine that has been hitherto advanced, in support of this 
IjilKsiple, is, to say the least of it, fanciful and inconclusive. 
1|||li^3Iuffon and other naturalists speak of instinct, diey describe 
H m a land of mechanical impplse, which teaches an animal to 
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provide for its wantSj^ and to defend itself from its enemies. 
vVe are unable to understand what a spontaneous ineclianical 
impulse is. If an aniitial hide himself from pursuers, it must be 
from a sense of fear; if he turn boldly, and dare the encoun- 
ter, he must be actuated by the hope of conquering them. 
Thus, he may entertain both fear and hope; and these are 
sentiments which presuppose mind. It is tlie same with the 
caddis-worm, which we liave just mentioned. If its habitation 
be too heavy, it buoys up the mansion by the addition of some 
lighter material ; if the abode be in ^anjjer of Hoofing about at 
the mercy of the current, the p^ril of shipwreck is foreseen and 
prevented by increasing the ballast. Here are foresight, calcu- 
lation, mechanical adjustment, all contained in a creature not 
larger than a j)in I If these attributes be called instinct, we 
shall not (juarrel with the phrase ; but we submit that there is 
a marvellous i*esemblance between such instinct and that general 
faculty to wliich men have agreed to give the name of reason. 

"Jliere is another insect, now seldom found in this country, 
whose? [)roceedings are very remarkable. It is called the ant-lion, 
and is frequently met with in France and Switzerland. In its 
first sUigc‘ of existence it resembles the common wood-louse, and 
sustains itself by sucking the juices from the body of the ant. 
'^I'he ant-lion walks backwards, but with so slow a motion that, 
if he were to earn his bread by the chase, he would bfe in danger 
of fasting for many a long day. He therefore htis recourse to the. 
traj)-system, and forms a pit-fall in the most ingenious manner. 
A mere pit, or round hole, would by no means answer his* pur- 
pose. As his movements are so snail-paced, that the ant, if it had 
an opportunity, would quickly effect an escape, it becomes ne- 
cessary that the predestined prey sliall tumble inextricably into 
his ncL 

He selects his ground w ith great care.* In the first place, it 
must be in the high road by w^hich ants usually travel when they 
think fit to make their excursions from home. In the next place, 
it must be a^andy soil,' as his only instruments of excavation are 
his tw"o fore-f^et, wdtli which it wwld be difficult /or* him .to 
shovel up an}*oth(T material. He begins his work, like a regular 
engineer, by marking out a circle, which is as perfect as a ma- 
thematician could make it with the aid of a pair of compfisses. 
He then enters the circle, and, with one pf his feet, scoops^ut 
the sand, which he deposits by means of his shovel on tlie Aat 
part of his head, whence he tosses it b^eyoifd the precincts. cf his 
domain. In this manner he goes round until he arrives ift the 
point from which he had set out. He then returns in a contrary 
direction, still scooping and tossing out the sand as he proceeds^; 
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he adopts tliis course in order that he piay use his other foot, 
and thus, relieve each alternately. His den is made in the 
shape of a funnel, and at the bottom he buries himself, leav- 
ing nothing to be seen but his pincers, which he keeps 
prepared for his victim. The little industrious aet, running 
along, thinking only of his own aifairsy finds himself suddenly 
within the magic circle. If he have his wits about him, he will 
stop at once, and endeavour to withdraw ; but the enemy is 
already apprised of his presence. Unfortunately, upon his en- 
trance, some ^grains of saii^ must necessarily fall to the bottom 
of the trap, jW’hicli^'apprizes the Assassin below of the traveller’s 
approach. Immediately, the bandJt emerges from his pljice of 
concealment, and flings up such a (juantity of sand round the 
ant, that the poor creature becomes confused, and rolls headlong 
to the centre, where he is iininediaKly seized. He is then sucked, 
until not a drop of vital fluid remains in liis Ihune. As his ske- 
leton might act as a scarecrow, it is then carefully removed. 
The damage done, during the attack, to the form of the in- 
verted cone, is next repaired; and the tiny Macheath again 
takes up his station in his ambuscade, there to await fresh o}){)or- 
tunities of murder. 

If a huniQii being were placed under circumslances similar, 
in every respect, to those in wliich the anl-lion finds him- 
self, it wotild be difficult for him to devise a more ingcMiious 
, contrivance for obuiining food than those w^hich we liave just de- 
scribed. The selection of his ground ; the drawing of his circle, 
jdiich, in order to be useful must be perlect ; the* sha[)e of his 
pit-fall, so well adapted to sup])ly the defect oi' his physical mo- 
tion ; the vigilance Vhich he is enabled to exercise, although out 
of sight, by the prey necessarily giving notice of his preseiice, in 
consequence of his unavoidably disturbing a few grainy of sand, 
which must hasten to •the centre; and the means wfilch the insect 
adopts for frightening his prey? when, by its hesitixtion, he is in 
dn^er.of losing it, are all so many proofs of rea^bning {)Ower, of 
a^^cul^th^t, ciill it’ what we will, is fertile in expedients, and 
well suited^to the exigencies which arise in the coflrse of his life. 
When the period* for change occui's, he retires into the bosom of 
the earth, and constructs for himself a residence lined witli 


splendid bipestry, whence, in due time, he makes his escape as 
a frur-winged fly, haying forgotten altogether his former habits, 
anU received new faculties adapted to the new functions which he 
ha^o perform. 

Titese instances, to say nothing of the hive, the cells of wasps, 
^e web^the spider, the habitation of the moth, the tent of the 
nt^gynw-lhe cities of the ants, and the dwellings of the myriads 
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of other insects living around us, are sufficient to suggest some 
of the difficulties in whicli we involve ourselves, when we assume 
that to man alone is a reasoning mind allowed by the Creator. 
Tliat the faculties of man excel those of all other beings, with 
which he is^at present acquainted, is manifest from the matchless 
power which, even in hi% least civilized state, he exercises over 
► them. There is, in truth, a gradation of mind, from the human 
race down to the polypus, as there is of bodily organization, from 
the mammotli to the monad. And, no doubt, the intellectual 
diapason does not stop at man — it ascends by iiniuinerable 
sliades, growing more and more»brignt, fi*oin him ugward to the 
Deity. • * 

This infinite diffusion of mental energy throughout all orgali- 
iz€‘d existence is, however, scarc<;ly more wondei ful to us than 
the gift of life itself to the countless races which, cither in tlie 
air, on the earth, in its interior, or in the waters, appear to be 
constantly occupied in the furtherance of some great purpose, 
not immediately obvious to our limited observation. A leaf has 
accidentally fallen from a plant on the table at which we write; 
and we perceive upon it a little reptile, v/ho is consuming it with 
amazing rapidity. Diminutive as he is, his organization is as 
perfect, for tlu* destruction of that leaf, and for the assimilation 
of it to the substance of his own body, as it is possible to be. 
The vital fluid circulates through his system with as much regu- 
larity as it does through the art(‘iies and veins of man; and if 
we could become accjuaiiited with its sensations, we should, pro-"* 
bably, eveji discover that it has its moments of haj)piness- and 
pain, affections, tastes, and antipathies, like other animated 
beings. If we look at the heaves which remain on the plant, we 
shall perct»ive, even uj)oii a cursory examination, that they sus- 
tain entire colonies of the same, or of different races of insects, 
in their various stages, from the egg to thtt fly. If we attempt 
to count them, we might as w^ell ejideavoiir to number the sands 
on the sea-shorc*. 

I^^t us pasg from the'library into the garden. At the first step 
we observe a sAail, witli a gaily painted house on his biu^k, apd 
immediately ijear him there are twenty others. Some adhering to 
the wall, some making sad work with the young peaches, while 
others, not so aspiring, arc contented w ith the cabbage plants. A 
little farther on, w^e tread amongst a hundred ants, who^re 
emerging from their subterraneous city, through a variety^ of 
tunnels, and running about, then down again, and theu.l-ack, 
with marvellous activity. Now the approach of a beetle puts 
them all in confusion ; aw'ay they scamper. Next, a bee comes 
murmuring by, but they do not mind the bee, who directs hjs 
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course to tlie hollyhock, and burying himself in one of its half- 
opened chalices, comes out as dusty as a miller. But he will not 
long remain so. He removes the fragrant burtlien carefully from 
his head and wings, and consumes a portion, which he will secrete 
shortly in tlie form of wax, for the purpose of constructing and 
repairing the cells of his hive : the remainder he puts in his 
pocket for a future meal. On the ample leaves of this sjJendid 
plant, we count in a moment twelve different specii^s of flies ; 
and if we look at the under part of its leaves, we find them, ample 
as they are, so crowded witji eggs, that it would be imj)ossible to 
press tlie head of a pin on aniy portion of the leaf, without 
destroying one of those depositories of an incipient insect. 

A step or two farther brings us to an apple-tree, many of 
whose leaves are rolk‘d up. open one of these mansions, and 
discover within it fifty caterjiillarsrliving together in perfect har- 
mony. Fluttering their way from shrub to shrub are as many 
butterflies, clothed in garments of the most brilliant dyes, no two 
of them iierfectly alike; and all of them apparently as hapjiy as 
Imtterfly can be. In the air, above these, is a group of gnats, 
dancing to the sound of tlunr own wings. It is remarkable that 
they observe a regular succession in their movements ; when one 
is tired he r^\sts for awhile, and Ids place is filled up by another. 
They, moreover, have their places in a kind of ouadrille, and 
following tlie good customs of the country dances of former days, 
tlie partners frequently meet half way, and salute each other 
in a very affeckonate manner; then they separate to renew the 
^dance with fresh merriment. Olhi^r flies attempt to imitate the 
gnats ; but it must be admitted, that the latter are the Noblels 
and the Taglionis of the scene. 

As we walk on we meet a golden beetle, carrying homeward 
something for his children ; next a red spider, and then a spider 
strijied like a zebra, jicid then an earwig running, add a centipede, 
with all his legs, creejiing. We look into the hollows of the bark 
of an old elm, and find them peopled by teir different species 
of worms. We pass' a grec*n hedge, and Count in it,. the nests of a 
vii.rielytof birds. We walk into the fields. Till; earth beneath 
our feet swarms Vvith creatures which we^do not see; every blade 
of grass is in itself a ixipulous kingdom. The bleating of sheep; 
the lowing of cows; the murmurs made by millions of gossamer 
wiwgs in the higher j-egioi is of the air; the distant Hark of the 
ilcfe ; tlie joyous note of the blackbird; the exulting song of the 
blac^. cap ; the whistle of’ the thrush ; the chatter of the sparrow ; 
the ^erub voice of thi' lark aloft in the summer cloud; fill the 
atmosphere with a chorus of sounds, which call upon us to praise 
duit bt*nevolent Spirit, who has thus commanded life to glow and 
breath<^ happiness every where around us. 
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What a number of cr^tures may we not observe even within 
the compass of a small garden 1 Some are swift in their move- 
ments, some extremely •slow; some mount in the air on wings, 
some descend from the tops of trees, by threads which they spin 
for tl)c purpose. Some float about in the atmosphere, in balloons 
of their own construction } some walk backwards, and some urge 
•themselves onward by the process of inflation. One carries his 
l()od in his mouth, another puts it into his wallet. Here a robber 
lies in wait for the industrious insect, and plunders him of the 
treasure he had been a whole day in collecting. There a regular 
duel is ^oiiig on between two creatures, and byiand ty associates 
collect on either side, until ft general battle begins, which is 
fought with great fury, and no trifling slaughter. How various 
tIuMr raiment ! how hi*autilully atth'ed are some, while others may 
bt? said to bt‘ the Quakers oMie insect world, in their mode of 
attire ! What nice art is manifest in their operations, what cun- 
ning and i’oiosight they display in guarding against their foes ! 
'riie garden is not only a worhl, but a universe of insects; every 
tree, I'very branch, every leaf, every stem, every inch of bark, 
every h*rn, every flower, every blade of grass, beJiig inhabited by 
a ])eculiar population oi* its own ! 

New universes break iij)on our view the momonl^we embark 
on the riviT, the lak<*, and the ocean. If we take up a drop 
of water on the h(‘ad of a pin, and magnify it by meftns of the 
solar microscope, we shall behold it teeming with different races ^ 
of beings, the stronger of wliich ff*ed u])on the weaker; and still 
linding, even in that liny world, more than they can consume, 
range about in it with as much facility and freedom as if it 
were an Atlantic. U])wm’ds of four hundred different species of 
animalcules liave been already distinguished; and it seems to be 
pretty well established, that the greater number of these possess 
an internal structure, (piite as ])eriect as that «f the larger animals ; 
and “ cojTiprising” as Mr. Ih-itchard informs us, “ a muscular, 
nervous, and in*al! ])robability, vtiscular system, all wonderfully 
contrived for iJie perlbrn'iance of their respective office^.” * Some 
are provided wifli rotatory organs, fringed with lashes,^ b)fc whi<;li 
they are enab1f‘d not oi^ly to move to and fro,*with marvellous 
rapidity, but also to create a strong current of water, which rushes 
towards the mouth, and supplies the aninuil with food. Others 
which want this machinery, are endowed with “ the extraordiruyy 
faculty of thrusting out, or elongating, portions of their bodie^t 

• Natural Uistui'fi of Animalcules: containing descriptions of all the knoivn spacics of 
Infusoria ,* irith instructions for procuring and valuing Iheniy by Andrew Prachard, 
Esi|., author of the “ Microsco^nt; Cabinet,” 8vo., London, 1831; — We have derived 
a [{reat deal of pleasure, as well as of instruction, from the perusal of Uiis work, which 




various points, which assuming the appearance of either legs or 
fins, enable the creature to walk or swim.”* 

The diversity of form which prevailsr amongst the multitudes 
that inhabit a single globule of water is astonishing. One resem- 
bles the sun, another the crescent of the moon a fejv days old, a 
third the serpent, a fourth the swallow, .a fifth a bunch of grapes ; 
among them will be found miniature figures like a tulip on its 
stem, a cornucopia, a flask, a lyre, a mandolin, the splendid or- 
nament of precious stones which is worn by the Jewish high 
priest, a ring, a comet, an^ countless other objects, such as cylin- 
ders, pitcl\ers, a^d fruit of every description. Some move by 
darting, * some leap, some creep or float along, while others not 
furnished with wheels, get on by rolling round the axis of their 
own bodies, as the earth rotates in travelling round the sun. 
Though the majority are of a d«ll waterish colour, a few are 
clothed in the hues of the rainbow. They have all manifestly the 
means of perceiving objects before them, although eyes have been 
as yet discovered only in certain species. It is not to be supposed 
that they are generally as soft in substance as they seem; many 
are protected by a delicate shell. 

But perhaps the most striking peculiarity of the animalcule 
races, is tlie^ variety in their modes of propagation. Some produce 
their young alive, or in the egg, while from others the new races 
issue likei buds from a tree ; some propagate by a s}X)ntaneoiis 
division of their bodies into two or more portions, — these portions 
become separate beings, and each proceeds in due time to repeat 
tl)e*same process. These divisions are eft’ected sometimes trans- 
versely, sometimes longitudinally, sometimes vertically, and, in 
several instances, the parent is transformed into a mass of young 
animalcules, and on their birth is itself dissipated, leaving but a 
slight film behind, the shade of the progenitor. 


“ If we take some rtf the largest of these aniinalciiles,” (the monads) 
says Mr. Pritchard, “ and suppose them to be arranged in a line of only 
one inch in length, it will require 9,600 to form it ; so, that, a cubic 
inch would contain * 884,736 millions ; — an ocular demonstration, it 
would geem^ of the divisibility of animal matter. AnrJ if we investigate 
die thickn^^ss of flieir skins, or of the tissue which incases the coloured 


8, it will be found to be less than any substance we are ac- 
»^d with in inorganic matter ; and, will afford, at the same time, 
er idea of the minuteness of the particles of vegetable colouring 


have no hesitation in recommending to the attention of every person desirous of 
becoming acquainted witlMhe wonders of the microscojdc world — a world tliat may be 
said tjp have altogether concealed from our ancestors. M r. Pritchard’s instruments 

are aniong thd best we have seen ; and the mechanical contrivances by ^hieh he has 
enabled Ike microscopist to display the object of his examination, in every possible 
|>oiut reflect the highest credit on his ingenuity. 
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matter, than any other method we can desire. Thus, for instance, pre* 
suming there are only four particles of colouring matter in each cavity, 
^M^stomach, and four such* cavities in each animalcule, the said cubic 
incH^f-^imalcules will contain the immense number of 14,155,776 
millions of parades.” — Natural Hislory of AnimalculeSy p. 29. 

The little being called .the Proteus varies its shape every mo- 
fuent under the eye of the observer — now a ball, now a funnel, 
next, a mere dash on the water, and then, a three-cornered 
figure. The grape animalcules are clustered together, and some- 
times rove about near the surface of the water, and go through a 
series of the most amusing gambote. If an infii»ion o^ indigo be 
mixed with the water taken from particular ponds, a single 
animated globule will be soon seen in motion, which divides into 
a cluster of smaller ones; these speedily disperse, and become 
clusters in their turn, ad infiiikum. The cluster revolves as it 
moves, and has the means of attaching itself to any substance by 
spinning a tliread just like tlie spider’s. This nlament shoots 
forth a fresh cluster. Mr. Baker lias given a lively description 
of the hair-like animalcule, so called from its shape, which was 
first discerned by Mr. Anderson. Diminutive though it be, it is 
covered with rings, and is incapable of bending. The hair 
insects are usually found together in groups, and t^eir colour 
changes occasionally fiom a bright green, to a sky-blue. The 
group which Mr. Baker observed, divided itself into tv%) armies, 
and while one resolved on moving upward in tlie water tluit con- 
tained them, the other chose to take the contrary direction. 
Thus they were about to meet, as Mr. Baker expected, in ho^ile 
contact ; when, to his great surprize, the host that was ascending 
regularly opened out its column, on the right and left, leaving a 
convenient space through which the otlier division descended; 
and, thus they continued to repeat their evolutions for some time, 
with a degree of discipline, which must have proceeded from 
intelligence. If we consider that this animalcule is so ^mall as to 
be invisible to the naked eye, that millions of millions of the race 
may be contaii^ed within the compass of a sqbare inc|j, and yet, 
that they have Sbgacity which teaches them to associate, and t;^ 
move, as it wera, under t^e guidance of acknowledged leaders, in 
such directions as arc best calculated to secure the harmony of the 
whole community, we must perceive that no power short of Om- 
nipotence, could have thus divided not only .the principle of life^ 
but the etherial spark of mind into such infinitely small portions. 

The Greenland sea is indebted for it% pe<Ailiar colour, which 
varies between olive green and ultramarine, to the vast nuiyiber 
of Medusae it contains. These animalcules are, individually, 
about one-thirtieth of an inch in diameter ; and so great are their 
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multitudes, that, according to a curious calculation made by 
Mr. Scoresby, if eighty thousand persons had begun, at the crea- 
tion of our planet, to count the numbers of those little beii^^s 
that exist only witliin two square miles of that sea, to thXi depth 
of two hundred and fifty fathoms, they would scarcely have com- 
pleted the enumeration at the present time ! But the human 
mind fails to follow the calculation to tlie extent of ^ the thirtj 
thousand square miles of the sea in question, which may be said 
to exhibit one entire field of Medusae. 

The question often ari^s, while we are dealing with the lower 
lribt*s ot tjie animated world, ^hat is the object of all this vast 
diffusion of life through so many classes of creatures ? It is now 
a weJl-establislicd fact that, however numerous and subdivided 
tlie races of quadrupeds, birds, insects, fishes, and animalcules, 
niciy be, they never intermix with each other. Each particular 
rsice uniformly reproduces only its own ; there is a boundary be- 
t\yeen it and every otluT race, above or below it, in the scale of 
existence, beyond which it cannot pass. The elephant can no 
more be the parent of a lamb, than a lamb can be of an ek^phant. 
'riic same law of perpetual distinction, which prevails amongst 
quadrupeds, is found as constantly in force amongst birds, in- 
sects, and^jill the tenants of the deep, without exception. How- 
ever various may be the mode of propagation amongst animalcules, 
still, evefn upon these tiny races, the same command is imposed. 
The proteus may assume a thousand different shapes in a minute, 
but he cannoC be the ancestor of a polypus. The monad will 
continue only to produce a monad, to die end of time ; and the 
grape apinialcule will never resemble any other fruit. We there- 
fore arrive at the knowledge of a fact, no longer disputable, that 
he who created the leviathan, created also die hair-insect ; that 
every thing, wliich lives and moves, derives its existence from 
the same Power ; and the unity wliich exists tlirouglibut the en- 
tire fijfstem of life, exhibits the unity and the presence of that 
Power, in language as majestic as the lightnings of Sinai. 

The plpn for Continuing the created races appears, also, to 
have proceeded from the same source of incoiffparable wisdom. 
Tlie moving gfobule, which seems to occupy the^place nearest to 
inanimate matter, is appointed to convert the watery element 
into its own substance ; thus fed, it becomes itself the food of 
aaiimalciiles higher pn the scale of organizadon ; and these, in 
theif turn, assume a consistency which renders them fit to be the 
mi^lteient of the sftialler fishes. The smaller fishes serve as food 
9 enormous whale, for instance, lives principally 
HNRHMps, minute crabs, cutde-fishes, and othe^r small marine 
and, as these arc sustained by the Medusm, we may 
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perceive the relation that exists between those animalcules and 
die whale. Ascending a step higher, we find that diere is no 
Tidjin the waters, with ^icn we are acquainted, which may not 
be c?5R^««ted by man to the purposes either of food, or light, or 
convenience, ornament, in some lhape or another. The whale 
enables him to prolong the,day, in the acquisition of that know- 
ledge which, rightly directed, purifies and exalts his intellect. 
The veiy instrument by which that animal collects its food assists 
to improve and strengthen the fenijile figure, to protect us from 
the rain, and to perfect several parts of the machinei^ used in 
our manufactures. The lobster, the turbot, the ^Imoi^ the cod, 
the sturgeon, the mackarel, and the herring, afford luxifries for 
the tables of every class in society, and the staple of commerce to 
millions of mankind. If there were po Medusae, the whale would 
soon perish ; and if the odicr tribes of animalcules ceased to be 
reproduced, the ocean would soon be without an inhabitant. 

In the same manner, the creature out of the waters, that seems 
to hold the place nearest to unorganized matter, is, perhaps, the 
grub. It is the province of the grub to assimilate to his own 
substance vegetable and decayed animal matter ; he then becomes 
the food of other insects, and of birds, and very much enriches 
the grasses and the plants on which the herbiverous qiiadruT)eds 
are nourished, whicli, in their turn, are consumed, as well as 
birds, by other animals, until the scale of gradation agsfin closes 
in man. But animalcules, fishes, insects, birds, and quadrupeds, 
all combine to execute another great function in»the system, 
without which this planet would speedily cease to be habitable. 
They not only administer to tlie wants of each other, but they 
are all engaged in manipulating inanimate matter, if we may use 
the expression ; by converting it into food, in the first instance, 
tliey change it from form to rorm, and thus contribute to render 
it as fresh and as fertile, at this moment, as U was on the day it 
was created. 

There is a species of beetle, which may be recognized without 
difficulty, from ite long black body, somewhat irregularly indented 
by two broad copper-coloured bands. Mr. Gleditsch, to lyhom^ 
we are indebted Jor a very curious account of the habits* of this 
insect, states that he had frequently observed that dead moles, 
when left upon the ground, usually disappeared in the course of 
two or three days ; but by the operation of what course he was 
wholly at a loss to conjecture. He, therefore, purposely placed 
a mole on one of tlie beds in his garden ; it had vanished on the 
third morning; and, on digging where it nad been laid, he foqnd 
it regularly entombed in the earth, and beneath it he discovered 
four beetles. Not perceiving anything in this circumstany^to 
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enlighten him, as to the mode in which the duties of the sexton 
were performed, he restored tlie mole fo its grave. On the sixth 
day he examined it again, and found the body of the dead ^1- 
mal swarming with the young issue of the beetles. con- 
cluded, therefore, that the Beetles were the sexton^ on the occa- 
sion ; but, to satisfy himself more fully on this point, he made 
several experiments, which we shall detail, as quoted by Kirby 
and Spence. 

“ To determine these points more clearly, Mr. Gleditsch put four of 
these beetles into a glass vessel, half tilled with earth, and properly se- 
cured, an^, upoa the surface of«the earth, two frogs. In less than 
twelve iiours, one of the frogs was interred by tw’o of the beetles ; the 
other two ran about the whole day, as if busied in measuring the di- 
mensions of the remaining frog, w^hich, on the third day, was also 
found buried. He tlien introduced a dead linnet. A ptiir of beetles 
were soon engaged upon the biref. They began their operation by 
pushing out the earth from under the body, so as to form a cavity for 
its reception ; and it was curious to see the efforts which the beetles 
made, by dragging at the feathers of the bird from below, to pull it 
into its grave. The male, having driven the female away, continued 
the work alone, for five hours. He lifted up the bird, changed its 
place, turned it and arranged it in the grave, and from time to time 
came out of the hole, mounted upon i^ and trod it under foot, and 
then retirea below, and pulled it down. At length, apparently wearied 
with thiscuninterrupted labour, it came forth, and leaned its head upon 
the earth, beside the bird, without the smallest motion, as if to rest 
itself, for a full hour, when it again crept under the earth. The next 
day, in the morning, the bird was an inch and a half under ground, 
and the trench remained open the w hole day, the corpse seeming as if 
laid out upon a bier, surrounded with a rampart of mould. In the 
evening, it had sunk half an inch lower ; and, in another day, the work 
was completed, and the bird covered. Mr. Gleditsch continued to add 
other small dead animals, which were all, sooner or later buried ; and 
the result of his expeiiment was, that, in fifty days, four beetles had 
interred, in the very small space of earth allotted to them, four frogs, 
three birds, two fishes, one mole, and two grasshoppers, besides 
the enbtt^s of a iisb, and two morsels of the lungs of an ox. In another 
experiment^ a single beetle buried a mole, forty times' its own bulk and 
Veight, ih two days I” ,, 

Tliese experiments have been fully confirmed by other natu-* 
ndiets, who have found beetles actually engaged in the operation 
fl^lmiying dead birds; and we may judge of the great extent to 
'^^^ch these grave diggers carry on their business, from the 
remarkable fact, that notwithstanding the number of birds that 
must of necessity die from day to day, it is very rarely that the 
* * of a sparrow, or a rook, or indeed of any other animal, 

p met with on the surface of the earth, it seems, there- 
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fore, as it is the province of animalcule to convert the elements 
of air and water into life* so it is the duty of the worm to take 
*^ianipe of decayed vegetable matter, and of the beetle to garner 
lip lll'iiiiii ijmiii i1 substances, precisely for the same purpose. In 
the execuub^ji of this labour he has, however, a multitude of 
assistants in a great variety of otlier insects, as well as in birds of 
■prey. '^The rapidity with which the remains of men and other 
animals are consumed in tlie deserts, where they frequently 
perish, is well known. In the course of a few days they become 
mere skeletons. Tlius, not only is the earth k^t constantly free 
from the unsightly appearance arid nokious effluvia *qf animals 
in which life is extinct, but the substance that once beldhged to 
them is almost immediately appropriated to the uses of life in 
myriads of other forms. These foi-ms in their turn perish, and 
are dealt with in a similar v«iy, and by the operation of this 
system of economy, all matter is kept in a state of perpetual 
renovation. 

From the imperfection of our knowledge it is not always in 
our power to demonstrate the precise functions wliich particular 
insects, whose habits have not been closely investigated, perform in 
the system to which we belong. But from the little we do know, we 
may conclude without much danger of error, that nothing has 
life in any of the elements, which is not conducive to the process 
of re-juveniscence indispensable to the maintenance of the 
human race, on llie sphere on which it is located. If the func- 
tions assigned to the insects for iiisUince, in transmuting dead 
animal matter into life, were to be suspended only for a year, the 
atmosphere would become intolerable, and man would be the 
victim of a universal pestilence. 'Ilie work of transformation 
seems so necessary to the preservation of the system, that it is 
even carried on not merely by the process of converting death into 
life, and life into death, but also by the curious operation which 
enables many animtils frequently to shuffle off a portion of their 
mortal coils, and olothe themselves in new ones before they reach 
theperiod assigned to their existence. • 

T!ne changes which the caterpillar undergoes from tfie tiipe he^ 
leaves the egg ujitil he ascends the air, as a butterfly, are* frmiliar 
to every body. Many insects, such as the caddis-worm and the 
ant-lion already mentioned, pass through similar stages of varia- 
tion. But there is, in fact, no animal which does not exhibit ip 
its own person, the operation of the same lav?. The deer has no 
horns until the age of puberty, and it r^newv them every year 
after. Birds are at first clothed in down, then they putjon^ 
a raiment of fathers, and that apparel is periodicaDy chai ' 
The peacock ^es not assume his gorgeous robes until his ' 
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year, wd beautiful as they arc in colour, and elaborate in work- 
man^ip, he occasionally loses tliem, Vhen he must fro about 
for a while as meanly clothed as a sparrow, but only to re-appeg^: 
in fresh glory. The frog is at first a tadpole, in whiobr^^&e is 
no more resemblance to his second shape, than there/ts between an 
egg and an infant. Lobsters, crabs, apd other fishes, ai*e obliged 
to manufacture for themselves new shells every year, just 
sei^nts and other reptiles change their skins. 

Man, at the age of twenty, retains not a particle of the matter 
in which his mind was invest^ when he was born. Nevertheless, 
at die age^6f eighty year^, he is conscious of being the same in- 
dividual he was as tar back as his.memory can go — that is to say, 
to the period when he was four or five years old. Whatever it be, 
therefore, in which this consciousness ofidentity resides, it cannot 
consist of a material substance, since, if it had been material, it 
must have been repeatedly changed ; and the source of identity 
must have been destroyed. It is, consequently, an ethereal spirit, 
and as it remains the same, throughout all the alterations tliat take 
place in the body, it is not dependent on the body for its existence ; 
and is thus calculated to survive the ever-changing frame by which 
it is encircled. That frame becomes stiff, cold, and motionless, . 
when the circulation of tlie blood ceases; it is consigned to the 
earth, and is separated by insects into a thousand other forms of 
matter ; «but, the mind undergoes no such transformation. It is 
unassailable by the worm. If matter, subject as it is to pei’j^etual 
changes, do not, and cannot possibly, perish, how can the mind 
perish, which knows of no mutation ? lliere is no machinery 
prepared by which such an object could be accomplished ; nor 
could machinery be prepared for such a purpose, without an entire 
subversion of tlie laws of nature. But, as these laws have eman- 
ated from the wisdom of the Creator, they could not be altered, 
much less subverted, without involving an inconsistency, into 
which it is impossible for Divine Wisdom to fall. 

The acorn is changed into the stately oak, J;he seed of wheat 
into the ear bearing fifty of its kind, and waving in the breeze. 
We cgn nd more recognize the form, or the colouivor the fragrance 
of tlie rdse, in* the plant from which it springs, tjian we can dis- 
cern ihe gaiety ana the variegated wings of the butterflv in the 
chiylUis. The beech, the elm, and the chesnut, beneath whose 
ainpe shade the herds found protection from tlie summer sun, — in 
wiiiter, stand like so many skeletons, warring with the tempest 
The bud, loosened»by the genial season, bursts into a cluster of 
white and ruby leaves these decay, and in their place we find 
another germ, which becomes in time the nectarine or the apple. 

. JE^^e mineral world the same process of transmutation goes on, 
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though the means by i^^hich it is effected are not always peroc^ 

^ tible to our senses. If we may reason from the operations of the 
» ^^ral i nsect^ we should* conclude that granite, slate,* lime-stone, 
an^9diai^uch substances, are formed by the agency of animal- 
cules, wnSe existence our microscopes are not yet sufficiently 
powerful to bring within our observation. Vegetable matter 
- might thus be converted into coal ; and substances extracted from 
the ocean, into chalk. The very elements are subject to the 
general law of change. Water, expanded into vapour, rises in 
the atmosphere, and after floatii^ ab§ut for a whil^ descends on 
the earth, in the form of rain ; and returns to the deep through a 
thousand channels. A portioh of it, however, stops on die way, 
fertilizing the fields and gardens, and becomes dew upon the 
turf, mi& in the cow, oil in the •olive, wine in the grape, and 
honey in the flower. Sometifnes it appears in the form of snow, 
sometimes of ice so solid as to afford a highway over seas, lakes 
and rivers ; sometimes it roams about in the shape of a fragment 
torn from a mountain, the terror of the mariner. It sings m the 
brook with the softness of the nightingale, but it can thunder in 
the Niagara. It is perpetually assuming new forms, and yet, the 
average quantity of it on the earth, remains always the same. 
So it IS with all otlier matter — the quantity that was first created, 
is, at this moment, notwithstanding all the transformaljons it has 
since sustained, precisely of the same weight as when it was 
then adjusted in me balance of the universe. The earth is die* 
real Phoenix, rising continually from her own ashel^. 

The preservation of die planet in productive and inexhaustible 
power, without increase or diminution of its magnitude, is essen- 


* Slate baa been applied to a great variety of novel purposes, since the repeal of 
the duty on that valuable material. It may be sawn like marble into slabs of almost 
any dimensions, and is used in the warehouses of the London Dock Company, as a 
substitute for other kinds of flooring. It is capable of sustlining any weight, if laid on • 
an adequate foundation ; and is so easily cleaned, that goods of the most opposite descrip- 
tion, fruits and hides, spices and old rags, sugar and pepper, sueeeedeach other rapidly 
on the same floor, without the slightest damage. A floor of slate, one or two inches 
thick, may be laid ^wn within one twentieth of the time required for oth^r materials ; it 
is much cheaper tnan wood or granite, and may be laid in warehouses, ovendecay^ 
wooden floors, with great advantage. In sugar manufactories, brew-houses, granaries, 
coach manufactories and other similar buildings, this material serves to combine clean- 
liness with economy. It is applied to the fronting of houses, instead of cement, and looks 
almost wdl as Portland stone. The slabs are neatly attached to the wall, they are 
then painted, and while the paint is fresh, it is sprinkled with sand. Laid down in.^e 
front of wharfs it prevents the accumulation there of mud,^e removal of whihh is 
tended with inconvenience and expense. Strong and excellent tanks are now made 
alate, and in consequence of the instrumentality of th^ 8aw,^[reat improvemcntqhave 
been recently made in the roofing of out-houses. We arc surprized that the 
companies do not line their canals with this material ; if they did, they would not 
only avoid the nAesrity of occasionally using granite for that purpose, but Dwight 
also run steam-bolits on cai^ls with the utmost &ility« 
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tial to the great purpose for which it was created, that of its 
being the abode of tlie iiuinan race. Any material alteration in ^ 
its magnitude, would, moreover, necessarily affect its relations to thg^ 
suii and die other planets ; and thus we perceive an indi s put a ble 
connexion between the smallest animalcule tliat liv^ and die 
solar system. r 

It was undoubtedly competent to Omnipotence, to have pre- - 
served the earth in its wonted form and size, by means which we 
might deem less complicated than that vast macliinery of quadru- 
Ijeds, birds, ^fishes, insects, jind animalcules, which He has chosen 
tor the exocutiom of his designf* But, we must admit that the 
extent o^ that machinery, and die divisions, and subdivisions of 
powers which it comprehends, as well as the precision with which 
it luis operated for so many cen/uries, display, in the most striking 
manner, the unerring wisdom, and»the inexhaustible resources of 
its author. The indifference with which men have hitherto 
looked upon the marvellous system of which the}^ form an essen- 
tial part, demonstrates the necessity that existed for calling their 
attention to it every hour and every moment of the day. When 
a God visited them in person, they repudiated his doctrine, and 
crucified him as an impostor. And, now, after a lapse of six 
diousand years, how few are the persons who look around them 
with enthusiasm, and feel that diey behold the Deity in die pro- 
ductions of his hand ? 

But this perpetual and universal exhibition of intelligence and 
power, is accotiipanied, also, with proofs of benevolence as un- 
bounded as the other attributes of the Creator. If we may argue 
from what we know of the higher order of animals, we are en- 
titled to conclude, and the conclusion is justified by our observa- 
tion of their movements and liabits, that there is no being what- 
ever, admitted within the pale of existence, that is not susceptible 
. of feelings of liappine^s as well as of pain. The thrill of parental affec- 
tion is felt throughout the whole system of animation, even where it 
receives no impulse from the union of the sexesi Bare existence 
must be at/ended \^ith pleasure, sino§ we see that the smallest 
animaicule endeavours to escape from the eneiSiies that would 
destrciy- it Man, perhaps, of the whole of the tribes of animated 
forms, is, upon the average, the least contented widi his lot, though 
the most perfect in every respect The more cultivated his mind 
the less satisfied does he grow with his destiny on 
/|l^ earth, which is, in itself, an indication that the ^rth is not 
^ii^ded to be his final cresting-place. But he shares in the feli- 
eity /)f the inferior races. The cheerful song of the bird reaches 
his heart ; the gambols of the dog, his fiiitlifuT comp|Cnion, awaken 
hirtr^idi^. He is delighjcd to be able to estah|ish an under- 
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standing between himself and the horse that bears him through 
the batUe ; and to attract, by kind treatment, to his fireside, even 
slfee leopard and the lidn. All animals have the means of com- 
muhrcci^^ with each other, either by sounds or by gesticulations ; 
where th^vocal power is denied, it is compensated by antennae ; 
and though the language thus expressed would not be sufficient 
for the purposes of man, it is as perfect for the uses to which it is 
applicable as any dialect that we possess. Thus, the lower tribes have 
tneir enjoyments, which they can share with eaeh other as well, per- 
haps, as we do : and for wliat ojjject is all this ben^olence made 
manifest ? To invite our attention, and to teach m thaf the scene on 
which we live is aiTayed in beauty and magnificence, not only that it 
might charm tlie heart, but also lead the mind to a knowledge of the 
character and goodness of its Creator. It is here we are to learn the 
alphabet by which we shall be enabled to read the volumes of the 
universe hereafter. It is here that we nifiy gather, at every step, 
tokens of the love which the Deity bears to man ; and which, 
from the numberless forms they assume, and the vigilance with 
which they are incessantly renewed, shew that the affection, that 
originally gave them birth, would not be satisfied, unless it were 
to be continued throughout eternity. The annihilation of a crea- 
ture, who can in some degree reciprocate that divine*attachinent, 
is as impossible as the decay of the feeling itself, or llie extinc- 
tion of the source from which it emanates. 

We can easily believe that the birds and insects^might perforin 
their functions quite as w’^ell, if they had been all clothed in the 
sombre livery of the ant or the common spider. It may be that the 
hues in which they appear, each tribe having usually a peculiar ves- 
ture of its own, painted from an established model, are necessary 
for the strict preservation of those boundaries of intercourse 
which we find observed in every part of th^ animated creation. 
But we know, from our own feelings, that we derive a great deal' 
of pleasure from the variety of objects and colours which meet the 
eye on every side. It gratifies our taste to contrast the humble 
raiment of our«(Jpmestic fovd, with the gorgeous splenflour jof the 
peacock. Tliose who have travelled in tlie forests of* America, 
have found no •language* adequate to describe the admiration, 
which they experienced on benolding tlie many shades of beauty 
that distinguish the plumage of the birds in those regions. ^ , 

we doubt that the gratification which man thus actually receivffljf 
was intended to be produced when the desims yere first conceived, 
according Jo w hich every tribe of birds Is decorated? 

If we turakfrom the living to what is usually called thd in- 
animate world! we shall find that it is in truth a world of en<mut- 
ment. We difre not affirm that the principle of life is to 

^ c 2 ' 
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objects’ that have the power of locomotion. It is very well known 
that certain animals assume, periodically, all the appearance of 
death; and that we can detect no differenfee between them whgfv^ 
they are merely hybernating, and when they have actually"t!8as5i 
to live. The wheel animalcule is the tenant of a drop of 
water, die drop evaporates, and the creature is no longer seen in 
motion. So he may remain for months, and even for years ; and 
yet, if at the expiration of years, moisture be again properly 
applied to the spot where the element left its little occupant, the 
etherial spark* of life is oncer more kindled in its organs, and it 
becomes ffs active 'as ever. Mr. ‘Bauer (die associate of the late 
Sir E. Home) has had some diseased grains of wheat in his pos- 
session upwards of twenty-seven years, one of which was recently 
put into our hands. We cut tlife grain carefully in two, and put 
one half into a watch glass nearly filled with water. After the 
lapse of about six hours, we examined it dirough a microscope, 
and we found that its white coloured contents, instead of a 
farinaceous substance, proved to be a mass of eels, just shewing the 
first signs of life. This surprising fact ought to teach us to hesitate 
in pronouncing diat the principle of existence does not reside in 
bodSes, which to our imperfect vision have all the appearance of 
being void *of animation. Life has, doubtless, its gradations 
in point pf energy — from great activity to absolute inertness. 
That which we call death is, m truth, but the termination of one 
^tage of life to be instandy followed by another. The system, 
of which man Yorms an essential part, is carried on by incessant 
transformation, and nothing can die in the ordinary sense of that 
word. Matter still retunis to matter. By an analogous system, 
spirit must return to spirit, and when the body yields u]) the soul, it 
must of necessity pass to some region where matter is not known. 

But we should never bring this article to a conc|gsion, if we 
were to proceesj^ widf the speculations which are crowding upon 
us as we write. ' Neidier must we overlook the attentions due to 
the delightful works which we have selected as the groundwork 
of our observations. Mr. Howitds book, undoubtecBy the most 
charmingf as wqU as die most accurate manual of nature in our 
language, js already so well known, that we are Almost bound to 
apologize Tor taking an extract from it. Nevertheless, we can- 
not Terbeai: from enriching our pages with his descripdon of the 
mato upon which w^ are just entering. 

the Vinter ie pas^ the rain is over an(l.gone. 

'"The flowers qipear on the^ earth ; the time of th? singing of birds, js come, and 
of the turtle is heard in our land.”— Song of Solomon 13. 

Il^owever the festivities with which our ancestors haAed the opening 
of may have sunl^to neglect, Nature has ^t forsaken her 
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festivities. She still scatters flowers, and revels in dews ; she still loves 
her leafy garniture, and the bursts of unoppressive sunshine ; for though 
we modems may abandon the customs of our forefathers, and may 
* cvan deny to May those joyous attributes with which they delighted to 
investhS^; though we complain of cold winds, dull days, and frosty 
nights, cutting down flower and leaf, and have them too, yet is May a 
gladsome month withal. Vegetation has made a proud progress ; it 
has become deep, lavish, and luxuriant ; and nothing can be more de- 
lightful than the tender green of the young hawthorn leaves. Prim- 
roses still scatter their million of pale stars over shady banks, and 
among the mossy roots of hazels ; aftd once more, amid the thickly- 
springing verdure of the meadow we hail the golden aitd spotted cow- 
slip. In woods there is a bright azure gleam of Myosotis sylvatica, a 
species of forget-me-not, and of those truly vernal flowers called by 
botanists Scilla nutans, by poet&b blue bells ; and by country folk 
Cuckoo's stockings. The ferns are pusliing forth their russet scrolls 
amongst the forest moss and dead leaves. In pools — and none of our 
indigenous plants can rival our aquatic ones in elegance and delicate 
beauty — are this month found the lovely water- violet (Ilottc^nia palus- 
tris) and the buck-bean, originally hog-hane or bog-plant, from its place 
of growth (Menyanthes trilbliata^, like a fringed hyacinth. The goi*se 
and broom are glorious on heaths and in lanes. 

“ In the early part of this month, if we walk into woods, wc shall be 
much struck with their peculiar beauty. Woods are ne^r more agree- 
able objects than when they have only half assumed theii^ green array. 
Beautiful and refreshing is the sight of the young leaves bursting forth 
from the grey boughs, some trees at one degree of advance, some at 
another. The assemblage of the giants of the wood is seen, each in 
its own character and flgure ; neither disguised nor hidden in the dense 
mass of foliage which obscures them in summer ; — you behold the scat- 
tered and majestic trunks ; the branches stretching high and wide ; the 
dark drapery of ivy which envelopes some of them, and the crimson 
flush that glows in the world of living twigs above. If the contrast ot 
grey and mossy branches, and of the delicate jrichness of young leaves 
gushing out of them in a thousand places, be inexpressibly delightful tb 
behold, that of one tree with another is not the less so. One is nearly 
full clothed, — another is mottled with grey and green, struggling as it 
were which sl^uld have the predominance, and Another instill perfectly 
naked. The wild cheriy^ stands like an apparition in the woods, white 
with its profushin of blossom, and the wilding begins to exhibit its rich 
and blushing countenance. The pines look dim and dusky amid the 
lively hues of spring. The abeles are covered with their clusters oi' 
albescent and powdery leaves and withering catkins ; and beneaSlRlj^m 
the pale spathes of the arum, fully expanded and displaying their 
son clubs, presenting a sylvan and unique air. ^nd who does not 'lb^ 
‘ the woodsnptes wild ?’ We again recognizh the speech of many ft little 
creature wh^ since we last heard it, has traversed seas and sojouMed ki 
places we wot not of. The landscape derives a great portionlcrf its 
vernal cheerMness, not merely from tl^ songs of birds, but fr^ their 
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cries. Each has a variety of cries indicative of its different moods of 
mind, so to speak, which are heard only in spring and summer, and are 
both familiar and dear to a lover of Nature. Who ever heard the weet- 
weet and pink-pink of the chafRnch, or the winkle-winkle of the blaek-* ^ 
bird, as it flies out of the hedge and skims along before you^>^>7 short 
distance, repeatedly on a summer evening about sunset, — at any other 
time ? In spring mornings, by three or four o^lock, the fields are filled 
with a perfect clamour of bird-voices, but at noon the wood> is their 
oratory. There the wood-pecker’s laugh still rings from a distance — 
the solemn coo of the wood-pigeon is still deep and rich as ever — ^the 
little cliill-challnsounds his twe^ notes blithely on the top of the tallest 
trees ; and fhet'voice v>f the long-tmletl titmouse, ever and anon, sounds 
like a sweet and clear-toned little bell. * Nests are now woven to every 
bough and into every hollow stump. 

** As the month advances, our i^ks begin to be haunted with the 
richness of beauty. There are splendid evenings, clear, serene, and 
balm}’^, tempting us to continue our stroll till after sun-set We see 
around us fields golden with crow-foot, and cattle basking in plenty. Wc 
hear the sonorous streams chiming into the milk-pail in the nooks of 
crofts, and on the other side of hedges. 

“ Towards the close of the month, the mind, which has been conti- 
nually led onward by the expansion of days, leaves, and flowers, seems 
to repose on the fulness of nature. Every thing is clothed. The spring 
actually seems<^ast. We are surrounded by all that beauty, sunshine 
and melody,^ which mingle in our ideas of summer. The hawthorn is in 
full flower ; the leafy hedges appear half-buried in the lofty grass. But- 
terflies take their wavering flight from flower to flower ; and dragonflies 
on the banks of nivers. Sheep-washing is begun in many places. The 
mowing-grass presents a mosaic of the most gorgeous and inimitable 
hues, or is white with waving umbels. A passing gale awakens a scene 
of lively animation. Tlie massy foliage of trees swings heavily, the 
boughs of the hawthorn wave with all their loads of fragrant bloom, and 
snowy umbelliferous plants toss on the lea like foam on the stormy 
ocean. Now sweet poesy, ^ 

' ‘ happy votary roam, 

For the green earth is his home, 

'When the tree-tops are besnowed 
W^h the blossoms' gorgeous load, 

And the forest’s verdant pall 
^ Shrouds the missel in her hall ; 

' In the hawthorn’s pleasant boughs. 

Where a thousand blithe birds house. 

Wlien the meadows are brimful 
Of all flowers that children pull,— • 

Saxifrages, cardamines. 

Kingcup which in deep gold shines ; 

Dajgdelion with globe of down, 

The school-boy’s clock in every town, 

'Which the truant puffs amain 
To conjure lost hours back again. 

Then, ’tis then I love to meet 
Thy true son^way-fariiig feet, 
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As T have, ere now, descried 
By tb^ thunderous falls of Clyde ; 

Or where bright Loch Katrine fills 
Such a space between such hills, 

As no lAe beside it may, 

Since Eden’s waters passed away.’— W. H. 

Cottage gardens are now perfect paradises ; and, after gazing on 
their sunny quietude, their lilaclis, peonie^s, wall flowers, tulips, anemonies 
and corcdruses with their yellow tufts of flowers, now becoming as 
common at the doors of cottages as the rosemary and rue once were — 
one cannot help regretting that more of our labouring classes do not 
enjoy the freshness of earth, and ^hc ptre breeze of heaven, in these 
little rural retreats, instead of being buried in close* and sbnibre alleys. 
A man who can, in addition to £i tolerable remuneration for the labour 
of his hands, enjoy a clean cottage and a garden amidst the common 
but precious offerings of nature ; the grateful shade of trees and the 
flow of waters, a pure atmosphere and a riant sky, can scarcely be 
called poor. 

“ If Burns had been asked wliat was the greatest luxury of May, I 
suppose he would have quoted from his ‘ Cotters Saturday Night.’ 

* If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 

In other’s arms breathe out the modest tale 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.’ 

At which Gilpin would (|uote, from his ‘Forest ScencryJ a passtige 
j)roving the poets to be very foolish for their admiration of so insigni- 
fleant and inelegant a bush. Wo, however, sliall take part with Burnsf 
only we would conjure a nightingale into his hawthom, and the haw- 
thorn into a forest, for of all May delights, listening to the nightingale 
is the greatest, and when lieard at still midnight, the moon and stars 
above you, Ailing with lustre the clear blue sky; the trees lifting up 
their young and varied foliage to the silvery light; the deer quietly 
resting in their thickest shadows, and the night-breezes, ever and anon, 
wafting through the air, ‘ Sabean odours,’ then if you feel neither love 
nor poetry, depend upon it, you are neither lover nor poet. As, how-» 
ever, in this country, nightingales are as capricious as the climate, a 
good singing gentleman is no bad substitute, as a friend of ours con- 
vinced us on si^ch an occasion, making the wood! echo \^jth tlie ‘ Pi- 
broch of DonneTOhu.’ ^ • • 

“ FLOWEKs.-irThe return of May again brings over us a living sense of 
the loveliness and delightfulness of flowers. Of all thq minor creations 
of God, they seem to be most completely the effusions of hjs love .of : 
beauty, grace and joy. Of all the natural objects which surroHllft^, 
they are the least connected with our absolute hecessities. Vegetatfttf' 
might proceed, the earth might be clothed with ^ sober green ; all- th? 
processes «pf^ fructification might be perfeefed without being attended 
by the glory ^ith which the flower is crowned ; but beauty and fra- 
grance are poured abroad over the earth in blossoms of endles^^rie- 
ties, radiant e\^donees of the boundless l^nevolence of the Dei^'Thcy 
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are made solely to gladden the heart of man, for a'light to his eyes, for 
a living inspiration of grace to his spirit, foi* a perpetual admiration. 
And accordingly, they seize on our i^ectionsjthe first moment that we 
behold them. With what eagerness do very infants grasp at flowers I 
As they become older they would live for ever amongst They 

bound about in the flowery meadows like young fawns ; they gather all 
they come near ; they collect heaps ; they sit among them, and sort 
them and sing over them, and caress them, till they perish in their 
grasp. 

* This sweet May morning 
The children are pulling 
^ On ereiy Mde/* ^ 
f ** Ifi a thousand valleys far and wide 

Fresh flowers.' Wordsworth. 


We see them coming wearily into the towns and villages with their 
pinafores full, and with posies half as large as themselves. We trace 
them in shady lanes, in the grass of far-off fields, by the treasures they 
have gathered and have left behind, lured on by others still brighter. 
As they grow up to maturity, they assume in their eyes, new charac- 
ters and beauties. Then they are strewn around them, the poetry of 
the earth. They become invested by a multitude of associations with 
innumerable spells of power over the human heart ; they are to us me- 
morials of the joys, sorrows, . hopes, and triumphs of our forefathers ; 
they are to all nations, the emblems of youth in its loveliness and purity. 

“ The ancient Greeks, whose souls pre-eminently sympathised with the 
spirit of gxace and beauty in every thing, were enthusiastic in their 
love, and lavish in their use, of flowers. They scattered theifi in the 
porticoes of their temples, they were offered on the altars of some of 
their deities: thSy were strewed in the conqueror’s path; on all occa- 
sions of festivity and rejoicing they were strewn about, or worn in 
garlands. 

* It. was the custom then to bring away 
The bride from home at blushing shut of day. 

Veiled, in a chariot, heralded along 

By strewn flowei^, torches and a marriage song.' — Keats. 

The guests at banquets^ were crowned with them ; — 


* Garlands of every green, and every scent, 

From vales deflowered, or forest-trees branch-rent, 

^ In baskefs of bright osiered gold were brought. 

High as the handles heaped, to suit the thought 
^ Of eyery guest, and each as he did please 

Might ftncy-fit his brows, silk-pillow^d at his easL.' — Keats. 



The bowl was wreathed with them, and wherever they wished to throw 
Ijto express gladness, like sunshine they cast flowers. 

of the same spirit seems to have prevailed amongst the 
et us fill ourselves,’ says Solomon, ^ with costly wine and 
and let no^flowcr of the spring pass by us. Let us crown 
with rosebuds before they be withered.^ Butf^ongst that 
t^L.^d poetical people they were commonly regarded in another 
her sense, they were th^ favourite symbob of t^e beauty and 
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the fragility of life. Men is compared to the flower of the fleld, and it 
is. added, * the grass withAreth, the flower fadeth.’ But of all the 
poetry ever drawn from flgwers, none is so beautiful, none is so sub- 
lime, none is so imbued with that very spirit in which they were made 
as that of Christ. * And why take ye thought for raiment ? Consider 
the lilies of the field, how th^ grow ; they toil not neither do they spin, 
and yet, I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory, was not 
^arrayed lika one of &ese. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith I* The sentiment built upon 
this, entire dependance on the goodness o( the Creator, ig one of the 
lights of our existence, and could oflly have been uttered by ^Christ ; 
but we have here also the expression of the very spirit of beauty in 
which flowers were created ; a spirit so boundless and overflowing, that 
it delights to enliven and adorn with tj^ese riant creatures of sunshine 
the solitary places of the earth ; to scatter them by myriads over the 
very desert ‘ where no man is ; on the wilderness where there is no 
man sending rain, ‘ to satisfy the desolate and waste ground, and to 
cause the bud of the tender herb to spring forth/ 

“ In our confined notions, we are often led to wonder why 

* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its fragrance on the desert air 

why beauty, and flowers, and fruit, should be scattered so exuberantly 
where tluire are none to enjoy tliem. But the thoughts of tlnf Almighty 
are not as our thoughts. JJe sees them ; he doubtlessly delights to behold 
the beauty of his handiworks, and rejoices in that tide of glory which 
he has caused to flow wide through the universe. We know not, either, 
what spiritual eyes besides may behold them ; for pleasanir is the belief, 
that 

' Myriads of spiritual creatures walk the earth/ 

— BooA of the SeasonSi pp. 99-1 10. 
To Mr. Jesse we are indebted for many an hour of pure enjoy- 
ment His three volumes of ‘‘ Gleanings are to us so many 
bright, long, delicious summer days, ever to Be remembered in 
the years of existence that have fleeted away. No reader of any 
taste can, we think, pore without emotion upon the reflections 
into which this gmiable enthusiast is often leA by th% general 
current of his subject ^ * * - 

** * But ^ho the melodies of mom can tell 7 

Tlie wild brook babbling down the mountain’s* side ; * 

The lowing he^ ; the sheepfold’s simple bell ; 

The hum of bees, and linnet’s lay of love, • 

And the full choir that wakes the universal grove.’ 

Those wjj^o reside in the country can appreciafb the enjoyment.pf 
the first fine da^ of spring. Nature then puts on her most smilmg 
aspect, and every^ing looks joyous : frost and snow have disappa^m, 
and the fields are jclo&ed with verdure. 
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< Difibgen ohrei] ndeuntjam gmaintiuiipU 
AriNnriboBque ooma : * 

Mutat tezia vices ; et decreicentia ripas 
Flnmina piatereunt : * 


Frigora mitesoant Zephyris 

" It is impossible not to enjoy such iQpments. As for myself, I am 
never so happy as when I am strolling on the bank of some clear an<L 
beautiful stream on a fine spring day: the scenery, th& birds and 
flowers, all add to my pleasure. I like to see the ‘ glittering streamlet 
play,' and to hear ‘ the prattle of the purling rill,’ as Thomson calls the 
sound madevby a brook as k pass^ over a bed of pebbles — 

• * * * The little brook 

That o’er its flinty pavement sweetly sung.’ 

“ No one appears to have appreciated the charms of the country 
more than Horace. In his beaiftiful ode in praise of a country life, he 
details the pleasures to be derived from it, in a manner which shews 
how capable he was himself of enjoying its attractions. After describ- 
ing how happy the man must be who cultivates his own land, prunes 
and engrafts his fruit-trees, or sees his lowing eattle in some lonely vale, 
and stores his honey, and shears his sheep, and gathers in his fruits, he 
exclaims — 

* Libet jacere inod6 anb antiqiia ilice, 

Mod6 in tenaci gramine : 

Labunlur altia interim ripis aqus : 

Queruntur in aylvia aves ; 

Fontesque lymphia obatrepunt manantibus, 

Somnos quod invitet levea.’ 


“ I am apj to dwell on the charms of the country, because so much 
of .my own happiness is derived from it, and because I am persuaded 
that so many otliers might enjoy the same pleasure. The mere act, 
however, of living in the country will not be sufficient ; there must be 
a decided fondness for the occupations it affords : visiting the cottages 
of the peasantry, and relieving their wants, is one of these. The culti- 
vation of flowers should not be neglected, as it is another >>f the 
resources which makes a country life Eigreeable, and affords a pleasure 
which is not only inexhaustible, but is one of the most fascinating kind. 
To this may be added the study of natural history, which alone is suf- 
ficient to keep the mind employed, and prevent the day from becoming 
dull ^or t^lious. It is a study also calculated to tifake us wiser and 
*better, & the more we contemplate the works of creation, the more 
reason we shall have to entertain a deep^ense of AJmighty power and 
goodness ; — 

^ * For God is paid when man receives — 

“j ^0 eigoy is to obey.* Pope. 

A “ Those persons to whom the employment of their minds is irksome, 
and who gi^uallyflose their intellectud powers, becau se jt hey will not 
take the pains of exerting them, will be incapable ofi^l^reciating the 
plmures and benefits to be derived from a well-regulaied life, passed in 
thfl country. Those, however, who are willing to tiy the experiment, 
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may be assured that it wHl be their own fault if their time is not both 
usefully and agreeably ^ployed : they will become cheerful and in- 

e ctive companions, kind a^ humane in their dispositions, and have 
r moral character improved and made more fit for that great change 
which, sooner or later, must happen to us alL 

I cannot refrain from quoting what an elegant writer* has s^ on 
the subject in question. 

« < We are«ai!ected with delightful sensations when we see the inani- 
mate parts of the creation, the meadows, flowers and fields, in a 
flourishing state. There must be some rooted melancholy at the heart, 
when all nature appears smiling about us, (o hibder us from corres- 
ponding with the rest of Ihe creation, an'cl joining in the universal ghorus 
of joy. But if meadows and trees in their cheerful verdure — ^if flowers 
in their bloom, and all the vegetable parts of the creation in their most 
advantageous dress, can inspire gladness jn the heart, and drive away all 
sadness, but despair ; to see the rational creation happy and flourishing, 
ought to give us a pleasure as much superior, as the latter is to tlie 
former in the scale of beings. But the pleasure is stfll heightened, if 
we ourselves have been instrumental in contributing to the happiness of 
our fellow-creatures — if we have helped to raise a heart drooping 
beneath the weight of grief, and revived that barren and dry land, where 
no w-ater was, with refreshing show'ers of love and kindness.' 

“ Under almost every circumstance of disquietude or of solitude, 
alone in one’s room, or wandering far away from the haunts ofionankind, 
a lover of Nature has always something around him not only to^occupy 
his thoughts, but to aflbrd liim gratification and pleasure. When 1 say 
pleasure, I mean that pleasure wdiich arises from the occupation of the 
mind when devoted to a delightful study, and which cheers»us witli the 
conviction that our time is not unprofitably spent. As we proceed m 
the contemplation of the works of Nature, her beauties are gradually 
unfolded to our view, as if she were pleased that her works had excited 
our wonder and admiration ; the study of them is indeed unbounded, 
for the objects she presents to our notice are infinite, unceasing, and 
delightfuL” ^ 

We believe we may fairly say, that to the author of the 
“ Journal of a Naturalist,” belongs the enviable honour of having 
been the first of modem writers, who have given to natural his- 
tory that popular* and captivating aspect, wliich, happil^, it^ 
recently assumed amongst us. This work, which •h^ dready 
passed through several editfons, should never be absent finm the 
parlour window. 
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Art. II . — On Local jHuturhanccs im Ireland, and on the Irish 

Church Question. By George Coynewall Lewis^ Esq. 8vo. 
London, 1836. 

T^ROM the time of Lord Anglesey’s appointment to be Lord- 
^ Lieutenant, under the Whigs, iji 1830, to the recall of Lord 
Wellesley, by the military dictator, in 1834, the scoff of tbs 
Tories was incessant — that there was no ‘‘ Governm^t-party ” in 
Ireland. Nor was the reproach unfounded. For, as soon as tlie 
former nobleman had unfolded his plans, and chosen his instru- 
ments tq carry them info effect, the only party from which he 
could* have expected any support, left mm. *Tlie People with- 
drew, — at first, “more in sorrow than in anger,” — and, standing 
afar off, watched his waveryig effort8>.to do right, and the steady 
exertions of his evil counsellors to resist it. 

Before his arrival in Dublin, O’Connell had declared war 
against him. The elevation of Doherty to the bench was a per- 
sonal insult to “ The Liberator,” which he might have waived ; 
but tlie choice of Blackburne to be Attorney-General was a 
wrong inflicted upon his country, which he had too much reason 
to resent. Many blame him for the hasty expression of his in- 
dignatiop at those promotions ; and attribute the readiness, with 
which the Lord-Lieutenant fell into the course of Mr. IJlack- 
burne’fe insidious counsels, to the vehemence of O’ Connell’s hos- 
tility. This may have been ; for Lord Anglesey was both irritable 
and vain enough to have been easily bullied or beguiled into any 
course, however unsuitable or unwise, which might have the sem- 
blance of a high spirit to recommend it But, \3uitever may have 
been his motives or provocations, he returned O’Connell’s enmity 
with a degree of personal virulence quite derogatory to his place, 
and which made his opponent an object of still greater importaiice 
than he otherwise mi^it have been. 

There was yet a party in Ireland disposed to give the Whig 
Government “ a fair trial f ’ a party not so considerable by its 
numeritjpl strength as by the high character and deserved influence 
^ of the jiersons wiio composed it. These weife' the Old Whigs, 
who had studied the principles of reform, and imbibed its true 
spirit, from the lips of Fox, and Grattan, and Ponsonby. There 
was^o lack of such men in Ireland, qualified by station and intel- 
(ilIRtto direct public opinion. Tlie most valuable and thinking 
portion of the p^ple still looked up to them as their naturm 
leaders, thoughts higl^ly of their integrity, relied upon tlieir judg- 
ment, and would have rallied at their call, if they could have 
aisumed such a position as might enable tliem to collect a body 
of supporters around theQi. 
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Some of the most dislitig|iished members of this party left the 
retirement, which the protracted sway of the Tories had made 
\heir “ post of honour arfd gathered round the Viceroy to whom 
Earl Grey had confided the destinies of Ireland, But such of 
them as preferred to hold fast by their integrity, rather than 
bask in the unwonted sunshine of -a court, were speedily driven 
iftit of those precincts. As the system of the new Grovemment 
(if it can be skid to have had any system) developed itself, their 
visits at the castle were frequently made for other jiurposes than 
to congratulate or to praise ; and in a v^ry fS^ort time^ the face 
of an Tionfest Whig, who would not hesitate to ^eak •oiU the 
whole truth, boldfy and freely, whs as unwelcome a sight in that 
place as it would have been when Saurin governed, and Earl 
Talbot received the pay. ^ • 

Thus, the Irish Government was soon left without a party, 
and it continued so, under the influence of Proclamations, Tithe 
Prosecutions, and the Coercion Act, until Lord Anglesey and 
Mr. Stanley took their several departures out of the land. The 
former was, certainly, a man who meant well, and possessed 
many excellent and popular qualities. He was manly, sincere, 
generous, and confiding ; and, in better hands, would have been 
an invaluable governor of a people whose character resembled 
his own, in many of its best points. But he wanted head 4 a de- 
ficiency which manifested itself as disastrously in the failings of 
his juagment as in the infirmities of his temper. 

Mr. Littleton’s appointment to succeed Mr. StanleJ^ gave r^ 
ncwed hope to the country. His character, for many years, stood 
high with die Irish people ; for, before he became involved in 
the labyrinths of office, he had always consistently and zealously 
supported the soundest principles, and advocated, with generous 
warmth, the right of Ireland to enjoy an equal participation of 
freedom with the other members of tlie United Kingdom. But 
generous and upright sentiments are more easily shown 
off in a few holiday speeches, than they are reduced to practice 
in the whispering^alleries of Dublin Castle. The new secretary 
courted the society of honest men. It was a good sign. And*he ' 
made a kind of parade of consulting their opinions on affairs of 
high, as well as of trivial, import This, however, was the 
utmost length to which he ventured; for, in his acts, he wSked, 
in the footsteps of his predecessor, and followed the counsels of 
men who loved not the people, and whom, consequently, the 
people never trusted. • 

As for Lord Wellesley, he never had a pm-ty in Ireland. 
When he was ten years younger, he had been Lord-Lieutenant, 
and his want of energy was even th^ conspicuous. He was 
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indeed tied, at that tim^ to Mr. Gotilbunl for a Chief-Secretary, — 
a drag heavy enough to damp the speed of a steam-coach. But 
his indolence might have been trusted without exterior controuV; 
It inclined him to keep much within the range of his tetlier,” 
which he never attempted to strain. On his return in 183S, with 
an increase of light and experience, end with powers greatly en- 
larged, he was still the same man ; and concerned lumself as 
litde as possible in public business. His Greek letters to Lord 
Broughajn,xL were among the most vigorous, as they were cer- 
tainly th^ most remarkable, personal acts of his second adminis- 
tration. 4 « * 

It IS no slight proof of the estimation in wliich Lord Wellesley’s 
political character was held, at that time, by the plotters against 
the Government, that the^Marquis of Downshire rose from the 
breakfast-table of this Lord-Lieutenant, with whom he had been 
on a visit for some days previously, to attend the Conservative meet- 
ing, at the Lord Mayor’s, on (we think) the 4th of August, 1834 : 

That great loyal assemblage,” in which Lord Londonderry 

glories,” and where the extension of the baleful Orange system, 
which a^rwards spread like a flame through all parts of Ireland, 
was solemnly recommended. The guest of Lord Wellesley took 
a conspicuous part at that meeting, with so little consciousness 
of doiqg anything offensive to his host, that he wrote, that same 
evening, to beg an appointment under the Government for a 
servant or tenant of his. We mention this fact, not as reflecting, 
or meaning to reflect, on Lord Wellesley’s fidelity to his party ; 
for we can no more doubt his honour, than we can question the 
capacity of the most noble Weathercock of the Norths to form 
erroneous conclusions. He, who for so many years liad misunder- 
stood his own character, might well misconceive that of others. 
But this fact shows what hopes Lord Wellesley had left in tlie 
power of the mortal foes of his party, to build upon, so far as his 
uiaction and indecision were concerned; and it justifies the in- 
ference which we would draw from it, that while it was possible 
fer thenk to fell iinto such an error, it was not possible for the Irish 
• people^to confide in his Government, or to give it their support. 

At the restoration of Lord Melbourne’s Government, some 
^ aealous advocates of the statm quo wished to have Lord Welles- 
ley smit to Ireland, tlie third time. But from that crime (for it 
would have been nothing less) the good genius, or the good sense, 
of the Premier preserved him ; and a nobleman was selected, of 
all others the fittest cfor the time, the most acceptable to The 
People, and the best qualified by directness of purpose, and high 
moral courage, to consummate the triiunph which had been 
achieved for Ireland. 
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Beside the personal <]ualifications of Lord Mulgrave,.to acquit 
himself efficiently in this high and arduous trust, it was an ad- 
vantage not enjoyed by either of his Wliig predecessors, that he 
^lad never before occupied the same post, under another regime* 
He had therefore no former associations to shake off, no unto- 
ward recollections or prejudices to bury in oblivion, no bad 
(habits to get rid of. His ear had not been poisoned by the 
“ leperous distilments” of Tory leeches, nor his vision perplexed 
by viewing objects through a falsified medium. He was perfectly 
disengaged to receive impressions from the evidence whjcli should 
come before him, and to obey the dictates of his OKvn soun^ un- 
biassed, and honest judgment. • 

Neither had he to contend with that agency, which had so 
often caused the failure of good intentions in the same place; he 
was not yoked with a Chief-Secretary, commissioned to diwart hi* 
designs, or mar them in the performance. Lord Morpeth, even 
from his boyish days, had cherished a warm and enthusiastic at- 
tachment to Ireland; and as his judgment ripened, and his 
powers of discrimination and reflection expanded, he was the 
more confirmed in that generous and just sentiment Far from 
counteracting the plans formed by the Lord-Lieutenant, for 
the good of Ireland, he is his anxious and zealous fellow- 
labourer. Some of the most decided and popular acts of the 
Government, have been adopted at the suggestion of Lora Mor- 
peth, — the principles and feelings of whose mind, dispose him to 
go hand-in-hand witli Lord Mulgrave, in every wo^k of peace 
and justice. He is ardent, ingenuous, and honest; and his co- 
operation derives a value, which even the lustre of his talents 
could not give it, from the religious tenor of his life. He pays 
more attention to the ordinances of his Church, than nine-tenths 
of those who make such an uproar about its supposed perilous 
condition. The Orangemen, particularly thdse who affect a 
more 'straight-laced memod of aevotion, are sorely troubled by 
tliis trait in the Chief-Secretary’s character, the sincerity of whicn 
no person lias dared to impugn. We doubt npt that $nany of 
them wish he were*^^ hot or cold;” that is, a hot Conservative,^* or 
a cold Christian. • But mo€|^erate and true Protestants, justly re- 
gard hb genuine and unaffected attachment to their Imth, as a 
strong security for the really saered interests of the Establishment 
with which it is united. 

It was an additional happiness in Lord Mulgrave’s situadon,- 
that he was not encumbered by a necessity nf providing for Mr. 
Blaekburne. That skilful tactician had thrown himself overboard 
in right good time. Through all the changes of the former Whig 
Government, Ireland saw nim true to |;iis phase. That was hu 
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prindpk. He had ac^red to Lord Anglesey with a tenacity 
which was mistaken by that frank easy man for personal devoted- 
ness, Mr. Stanley was, ** in the next degree,” the object of hi^ 
most mfound respect; yet did not th» sentiment for one Secre- 
taiy <n>stnict or weaken his veneration for another ; for Mr. Lit- 
tleton found him full of exalted dispositions to admire him also. 
Changes of systems were nothing to a servant of his King, who 
made it his boast that he was not a politician, and never had, nor 
ever would belong, to any party. The first ‘‘ Destructive'*^ Cabi- 
net of Iprd Melbourne, therefore, found Mr. Blackburn, as 
“ hoi|est andcrue,” as he hid been to the Ministry which gave 
Ireland the Coercion Act, and as he would undoubtedly have 
been to the Government which now is ; had he kept liimself free 
to obtrude his service upon 4t. His fidelity to all his employers 
was of a piece with that of Dame Quickly^ to die lovers of “ sweet 
Mistress Anne Page^'* He ‘‘ would do what he could for them 
all three, but sfMciously for Master Fenton.” * In an evil hour 
for poor Blackbume, Master Fenton had dropped in with a 
t^unterfeit coin, and slipped it into his hand, just in time to re- 
lieve the Whigs for ever from all care or embarrassment about 
him. 

This auspicious riddance, left the way clear for Perrin, an able, 
honest, and just man, whom nobody ever accused of saying one 
thinff, and hiding another in his thoughts. His opinions, inde- 
pendent, decided, and strong, but edways expressed and main- 
tained widi moderation, were in unison with those of the 
Government, to whose cause he had done good service in Par- 
liament. At the bar, he had no superior in the knowledge 
of the Common Law, and in those branches of the profession 
with which the business and duties of the Crown are more 
immediate^ connected* He was the implacable enenyr of in- 
justice and fraud, outrage, and oppression. Wliether the offen- 
ders were in the highest walks of society, or amongst its most 
abandoned outcasts; he was equally resolute to cause law and 
right toibe reflected, and inju^ redressed. ]^o man, therefore, 
« was *^ed by knaves of every degree” — none more 

confided in by all true men. Even .the moreirespectable among 
the Tories, while they ccmdemned his politics, a^ired his prc^ 
bityi^uid acknowledge the justice and perfect impartiaB^ of his 
official conduct. . 

— I - 'll . * 

. * Thtf'^lepaaMfeiiiTOrth ; — 

' 1 would my Master M Miitregs Anne ; or I would Master Slender had hw; or 
U sooth, '1 would Master Fenton had her. T will do what I can for them all three ; 
for 10 have I firoiBiaed, and 1*11 be as good as my word; but speciously, for Master 
Fenton."— Aftrtry Wtm of 
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Of Mr. Perrin’s* sucqMsor, Mr.. O^Loghlen, it is superfluous 
to speak here at any lengUi. . He has recently added to his hi(^ 

. cliaracter, by an acuniraHe speech on the Irisii Corporations ; in 
the reform of wluch, as well as in the several proper functions of 
his office, he treads wisely and worthily in me footsteps of his 
predecessor. His appointihent was most acceptable to the people 
"of Ireland; who received it as a farther pledge of the sincerity of 
the Government, and of its desire to administer the afiairs of the 
country by men who had deserved its confidence and affection. 

Mr. Blackburne had left a d^uty behind him, in the law 
office. Sergeant Greene, who had cognizance and contfoul of all 
public prosecutions. Applications also, and recommendations for 
pardons, and remissions of punishment; together with the reports 
of the judges on circuit, and all Representations relating to the 
conduct of magistrates and police, went through the hands of 
Sergeant Greene. He was not precisely the person whom a 
Government, which meant all that Lord Mulm*ave’s Government 
professed, would choose to consult; nor would the friends of such 
a Government have desired him for a medium of unreserved 
communication on all those subjects. It was also deemed that 
the learned Sergeant's liability to be called on to act as a judge, 
(in point of fact, he had gone the previous circuit in the place of 
Judge Vandeleur,) was incompatible with his duties as » director 
of Crown prosecutions. With the full approbation, ther^ore, of 
the Lord-Lieutenant, Sergeant Greei\je w'as invited to retire from " 
the law office ; and his place was supplied by Mr. Maziere Brady, 
in whose character are combined, wim the most sterling principles, 
a clear, vigorous, and well-informed understanding, ana a perfect 
knowledge, acquired in the course of a successful practice, of fab 
profession. 

« One more clearance was yet to be made, without which, all the 
reformation that had taken place, would have been as the 
sweeping of the house with a fox’s tail.” Sir William Gosset, 


* Mr. Perrin is noW« Judge of the Court of King’s Benchf tad of Uie manner in 
UFhich he acquits himself in &t situation, Tht SouiKem Reporter,, t puhlisheil 
in Cork, and conducted with aingnlar ability and impartiulty, |pvea the following 
account 

Mr, Justice Perrin, — Mr. Justice Perrin came amongt us at the laet aasiafs for the 
first time since his elevation to the Bench. His character for integrity and mfkdlinesa 
of disposition as a man, and for extensive and profound knowledge of hia biuiness as a 
lawyer, preceded him. Tliose attributes were fully exemplified in the promss of the 
public business. He treated tlie legal topics which arose with .the sound Jns^ttSiit and 
acute perception for which he is Sstinguished. The efiminal businesa was handled 
with patience, temper, and extreme humanity. The unhappy individuals i!rho»iure 
now placed in such an awful predicament had all the advantages arising fieoni a foil, 
fair, and compassionate inveetigation of their case by scrupulous juries and a eonsti- 
tutional judge. ^ 
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was fttiU the tJnder-Secfeiary# His ofBcp was the Dilly” wherein 
all the " insides” about Dublin were wont to congreg 


and from 


which it was both expedient and neceglfiiary to dislo^e him, and 
them, widi decent and practicable dispatch. This, too, was 
accomplished, and in a manner the most kind and considerate : 
for, instead of leaving the « worthy kdight to the consolations of^ 
his pension, which might have been very well done, he was pro- 
moted to the office of Sergeant-at-Arms ; which we wish him life 
and healtli loi^ to fill, wim that universfil urbanity, which is per- 
haps bettet^suited to siichia situation, than manners of a rougher, 
though^ndt less genuine, quality.^ 

There is scarcely an ofiBce, under the Crown, which it is of 
greater importance to Ireland, to have filled by an able and 
honest man, than this one of flie Under-Secretary. 'Ilie present 
generation has never seen it so well filled as it now is. Mr. 
Drummond is too well known, by the valuable services rendered 
hy him to the cause of Reform, to require any other testimonial 
of the truth and force of his attachment to popular Government. 
In Manchester, in Birmingham, in Leeds, Monumentum si 
fiiOfraef iArcumspice. Wherever the franchise has been created, 
or extended, as long as the English Reform Bill endures, his 
devotion tb ^at cardinal principle, will be defined by landmarks, 
which corruption cannot remove. We have heard Mr. Drum- 
^ mond praised by some persons, who thought they were compli- 
" menting hiiq highly, when they spoke of him as an excellent 
man business*” But without the primary and essential requisite, 
Prineiplei pure and decided, though he were gifted with all the 
man-of-busmess-like perfections iliat ever were imputed or im- 
agined, throughout the whole recorded series of Under- Secretaries, 
he would have been unfit to conduct the practical details of Lord 
Alul^ave’s Govenpment. He does, indeed, possess such^biialifi- 
cations in excellent subordination to endowments of a much higher 
range and mark ; and in him they are the more effective, and 
their results the more conspicuous, because the spirit goes along 
wid^ the act, aifd diffuses itself, under his active and anxious 
simermfendenee, through every department o^ office, which is 
Sum^Wo his controul.* 

Thj^lrish people had often been deluded by professions; but 
were acts, so ^cisive, that they could not be understood or 
^(fperpyeted, in any other sense, than as the earnest and pledge of 
tufafOBHiBl justica people received them as such, and, al^ a 

*^Mr. Dnimnio&d’B efibrtg are admirobW aupported and seconded by Mr. MaeDon- 
hetl, the first Clerk in tbe Chief Secretary’s Office, an Irishman of first-rate abilities, and 
WSluinif his heart hi the right pldce,/brtui08eappdntment to that confidential situation, 
«jllw«Countiy aqd tiie OoTemment owe much to Lord Morpeth, who placed him there. 
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necessary consequence, gave their ccmft<k$nce heartily, and with^ 
reserve, to the Government. 'JThe Tory scoflF, was, from that 
time, expired. ^Fhey* could no longer aeride the Irish Govern- 
ment, or insult its destitute] condition ; for it had a party of, at 
least, six millions of living souls. The whole heart of Ireland 
was dedicated to its service and defence, and has continued so, 
with unabated fervour, to this day. 

The Tories now teach their starlings another note. It is no 
longer Where is the Government party ?” and Echo answers 

Where ?” For the echo to siwh a %jiie»tion,^shoflld they ven- 
ture to propose it, would be, nojt Where butf “ EierpohereP* 
It is not the paucity, but the multitude, of tlie friends oi Govern- 
ment, wliich stings the souls, and^ points the satire, of its Oppo- 
nents; and the cry of O’Connell! O’Connell!” is batidiCd 
between solemn senators and hackney scribblers, in their afixio^ 
to mark with opprobrium a bond of strength, of which it woula 
give them unmeasured delight to be able to deny the existence. 

It is true, O’Ccfffnell is a supporter of the Government; and 
the support it receives from him is among the strongest assurances 
which tlie countiy has of its vitality. But what of that ? Does 
the support whicn Mr. O’Connell gives to the Coveniment — ^his 
iinbougnt and jKiwerfuI support — ^prove the Government to be 
his creature ? We think Sir Robert Peel will hardly alBrm such 
a proposition, wliilst he glories in the alliance of Tjord Stanley ^ 
and whilst the hot blood of the Ormnee transfuses^itself throng 
the veins of his party. Surely he is not Stanley’s sert^ant, nor is 
Sir James of the Bright Sword” the breath of his nostrils. 
They have joined him of tlieir own free will, because they admire 
his principles, and concur in his plans and projects. But his 
plans and projects are not theirs, because they approve of them. 
This is the fair rule of interpretation, in the case of diat^union ; 
a rule sanctioned alike by candour and common sense. Buf 
neither common sense nor candour is admitted as interpreter 
of the union between O’Connell and the Government, ^because it 
would be more*(«)nveiiient for the purposes of* a faction, t^e 
world could be jnduced to believe that every act of the* Govern- 
ment, wliich is approved of by Mr. O’Connell, must of necessity 
have been dictate by him also. ^ ^ 

That charge has been a hundred times advanced; isnd, not* 
withstanding its flagrant absurdi^, it is still instantly reiterated, 
by persons who are well aware of its untruth. The Irish 
ments, if there were no other evidence to expose the &l8eh{»odl, 
would be its sufficient confutation. Tliese were the most ktH 
penrtmit acts of the Government, wifh respect to Ireland; ibr, 
upon them, all its subsequent policy and tte execotioii ctf dl ks 
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intended improvements tamed; and th^ were all made with- 
out consulting O'Connell. Had he been required to nominate 
persons to the several offices which have been filled in Ireland, 
scarcely one of their present occupants, from the Lord-Lieutenant 
down to the Chief Clerk, would have been advanced to them. 
Some he would not have recommended, "because he did not know 
them ; some he would have passed by, because he knew, or liked, 
others better. He would not have thought of Lord Mulgrave 
for a Cliief Governor ; Lord Morpeth for a Secretary ; and, least 
of all. Lord f lunket for » Chajicellor. He would have given 
Mr. DrimiAond’S place to an Irisliman. He would liave bestowed 
all the law appointments differently from the manner in which 
tliey were distributed. To every one of them he would have 
named another, perhaps not adless eligible, person ; and yet tlie 
Tories have the effrontery to assert, that these were all of his 
picking and choosing ! 

That he approved of those appointments, when made, is quite 
true ; and the readiness with which he acquiesced in them is to 
be mentioned to his honour. But he could not have done less. 
Neither he nor any honest man had the slightest grounds for ob- 
jecting; nor could he have refused his confidence and strenuous 
support to* a Government so constituted. No; powerful as 
O’Connell is, and implicit as die reliance which die Irish People 
place in him, yet^ had he attempted to resist an Administration 
&amed of mc^terials so unquestionably sound and honest, he 
would have soon found his opposition futile, «nd his influence 
like the efforts of a strong swimmer against the dde. His power, 
as he has himself often declared, is maintained by the (mpression 
or hypocrisy of bad governments, or by the struggles of a faction 
ambitious of governing ill. Against a system of justice, and 
measures substantiaUy beneficent and wise, he can have no^weif 
■at all. • 


Lordj^ulgrave found the Conservative party fierce and im- 
practi^le. A man of nerves less firm, or of patience not so 
^11 discipfined, lAight have despaired of them^ ^ indomitable. 
Tney haa beendatety in the ascendant. The Irish dictatorship 
^f Shaw, who really exercised the power now f^sely attributed 
to O’Connell, had filled them with me most extravagant expecta- 
tions : and the promotion of Colonel Perceval, and other Orange 
l|yi»rs, to office, among the first acts of Sir Robert Peel’s tv- 


fimdng Administration^ brought back very excusable visions of 
f^ory to their imaginations. Such events were enouf^ to turn 
stro^er heads. For our part, we own that we were as much 
terrifed at them as the Torjes were elated. Their joy was, in- 
deed^ unbridled ; none but diose who witnessed their conduct, 
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at the contested electioi^ of that brief period, can form an idea 
of the ferocious exultation, and the tlireats of vengeance, to which, 
in their moment of fancied triumph, they gave loose. They were 
actually drunk with the delusion and the insolence which pos- 
^ sessed them ; nor did the intoxication leave them for many a 
month after the burstiri^ of their bubble. A firm persuasion 
prevailed^ that the days of the new Administration were numbered, 
and that it could not possibly last beyond three months. “ Then,” 
said they, ‘‘ the reaction will be complete ; the Whigs will bid 
llieij^last long adieu to power ; ye shill be replaced upon an im- 
movaBTe basis ; and then ‘ main basse but VitrMger^-^yify to the 
wretch who shall speak of refoi-m or popular government in those 
days !” 

Such — so insolent, so vain-glbrious, so confident — ^were the 
Tory leaders, when Lord Mulgrave took the reins of government 
in Ireland. They tried to bmly him. It was an old trick with 
the party, when they had a refractory Government to deal with ; 
and they had often found it successful. But, on this occasion, 
they reckoned without the host They even descended, in some 
instances, (if such individuals could descend,) to acts of vulgar 
persona# rudeness. Lord Mulgrave, however, had come to Ire- 
land bent upon a nobler conquest than that of the hollow affec- 
tions and interested respect of such as they. Their* rudeness, 
therefore, gave him no uneasiness. He took no notice of it ; but 
the country did : and the contempt and disgust which it excitedT, 
operated in calling forth an early and most decided expression of 
public feeling in his favour. The opulent, intelligent, and inde- 
pendent middle classes, came forward to repudiate the imputation 
cast upon the national character ; and, while curates and attor- 
nies were running about from house to house, begging signatures 
•to tributes of condolence to Peel, County Mqptings were called, in 
several parts of Ireland, to assure the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
cordial support of The People. 

Much anected contempt has been flung upon those meetings, be- 
cause the ^‘aristocracy,” for the most part, decliiled to atjthem. 
In some counties, the High Sheriffs refused to convene ^ich^nu^t- 
ii^, alleging tRat they cOuld not concur in tlieir proposed objects 
This Strang assumption of discretionary power is peculiar, we 
believe, to Irish Sheriffs, who appear to view a County Meeting 
as an assemblage of tlie ^osse comitatm, And absolutely under 
their control. Such an opinion, which is almost universal in that 
class, speaks volumes for tlie state of tlieir political knowledge, 
and not less emphatically for the kind of cmstitutimal spirii 
wliich animates them, llieir impediment, however, could not 
restrain die generous ardour of The Teople. Meetings, comprise 
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ing the strength, if not die flower, tl^ constituent body, 
were held in w parts of the island; nor were they, as the Toriea 
represent them, mere rabble-meetings : fbr, aldiotigh tVy made 
but a limited disulay of glittering titles or flaunting e(|uipages, 
a very considerable portion of the wealth and productive resources 
of the country, was represented at tho'S»e meetings. And deci- 
dedly the preponderance of talent and infonnation ivas at their 
side, Tllie XiOrd<*-Lieutenant set a high value and reliance luion 
the assurances of public confidence and support, which thus 
flowed in iipmi him, and r^urned answers to Uiein all, brea^^iiig 
a spirit fearlo^ and ardent devotion to those intercstTwhich 
he had come hither to protect. 

We have lived to sec the downfall of the unchristian and antisocial 
Orange System, and die subnflssion of its ‘‘tall bullies” to the 
House of Comnioiis. Not more dian eighteen months before, 
had tb^ bearded die autliority of Parliament, and widely ex- 
tended their associations for the express purpose of coercing it. 
But the premature exposure of dieir disloyal machinations, filled 
their coward hearts with dismay, and diey w^ere too happy at being 
allowed to strike their yellow flag, and inarch out without die 
honoiu’s of war. • 

If we should give all the credit of this “ surrender” to the reve- 
lations made before die House of Commons, we would deal iiii- 
Iridy and unjustly, , Lord Mulgrave it w^as, who gave the first 
tliortal blow to the monster, by assailing it in its high places. 
Others had at&cked its outworks and skirmished wddi its meaner 
ibrees by petty prosecutions, which meant little and ended in 
nothing* He directed his charge against die Prietorian Band, 
and struck right at the faces of its diivalry. Tliis it was w^hich 
brought them to a sense of dieir situation, and made them 
aindmttfcH* any decqit pretext to “ turn and flee.” llie address^ 
of thfllll^use of Commons came seasonably to their relief, and 
the most gracious answer afforded an honourable cover 

tp thdr retreat. 


, allu&e more particularly to a rule laid idown and con- 
Bltfildy Med uprni by Lord Mul^ve, not to admit to any employ- 
Tmtit lor office, whether of honom*, emolument, oi^ trust, a person 
suspected to bdiong to a secret exclusive society. This 
rew3l^j|||H^Qinprdimded all D^uty-Lieutenants, High-Shertffii 
wliedier municipal or justices of the peace, Poliee 
lU a wmr^ every person whose appointment to a place 
be ^alid without the sanction of the Lord-Lieutenant. 


lIHilPmd in a wmr^ every person whose appointment to a place 
be ^alid without the sanction of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
wfe^xedleuee and propriety c£ such a rule will be best illustrated 
wy ^ntwt wkh the imparikU system of die preceding admiiUEh 
eff is astriking instance* 
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On tlie 9th of Februaiy, 1835, Lord Caledon, Lieutenant of 
the Coui^tj^of Tyrone, ^rote to Sir Henry Harclinge^ the Cliief 
Secretary, stating UiatLord Claude Hamilton had revested him to 
recommend him for the Copimission of the Peace. But his Lord- 
ship felt a difficulty on tlie subject, arising out of a fact which is 
best described in his owm words: — 

On the requisition of the custos rotulorum, Lord Abercom, Lord 
Castlestuart, and nineteen magistrates, in addition to several clergy- 
men, and country gentlemen, I convened a meeting of the county on 
the 19th December, for the purpose of addressing the King, on his 
MajdMy’-s assertion of the royal prA*ogatife, and it ^as uf)on this occa^ 
sion, I may say, in the face of thp country, Lord Claude Hamilton was 
initiated in the Orange society, was decorated with Orange emblems, 
and was publicly chaired through t^e town by a body of Orangemen, 
who wore assembled on that occasion. 

This open and avowed adhesion to a particular party, and this 
disregard of what I consider the spirit which guides his Majesty*8 
councils, has been very painful to me, and places me in the embarrassing 
position which I attempt to describe. 

When I consider how my hopes of tranquillizing the country have 
been counteracted; and knowing as I do, that tlie conduct of Lord 
Claude Hamilton had caused increased excitement, I cannot offer tliift 
recommendation to the Lord Chancellor, without cxposgig lAyself to 
animadversion. 

On the other hand, when I reflect that he has been elected member 
for the county, and that his rank and station fully qualify him for tltfi 
appointment, I know not how to withhold my recommendation, more 
(^specially as I do not believe the act of which I complin was ii> itself 
illegal; and, above all, when 1 am willing to kope^ that, if appointed to 
the magistracy, his decisions will not be biassed by party prejudice. 

“ Under these conflicting conditions, I lay the case before his Mijes- 
ty’s Government and if I And no objection is taken on their part, I shall 
isubmit his lordship’s name to the Lord Chancellor. 

I have, &c!, 

(Signed) Caledon.’* 

On one of the late debates on the Irish Corporation Bill, Sir 
Henry Hardiage, with all tliat apparent opeHness b^ which his 
im^sing manner is distinguished, denied tlmt t‘tlie party iMdi 
which he acted had bcten disposed to raise a ^o Popery cry.'' 
What then — did not Lord Claude Hamilton act with^m? Or 
was it for his ^titude to suppress all party feelings,’’ that Sir 
Henry himself judged tliat promising young patrician a prqper 
person to assist Lord Caledon in carrying into effect hi^ 
demcAle Tlie answer of Sir Heniy Hardinge is a lare 

piece of composition. But the reader will be particular to obSsfye, 
that the Orange Neophyte w^ ordered by Lord 
Cliief Secretary, to be forthwith ntade a magistrate str^t 
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accordance with the principles by which his Majesty’s councils 
were ihen guided.” * ' f 

CaBtle» 9th Feb. 183.5. ^ 

^ My Lord— I have laid before the Lord Lieutenant your lordship's 
letter of this day's date, and 1 am desired by his Excellency to ^y, that 
the sentiments you express, and the judicious conduct you have always 
observed in the county of Tyrone, in suppressing all paicly feelings, 
meet with his Excellency's entire concurrence. 

The line you Have pursued is in strict accordance with the princi^ 
pies by which hie Majesty s councils are guided; and it is only by a firm 
and impartial^dherence to tlfis system, that the peace of the..eeraniTy 
can be presdrved. 

The Lord Lieutenant regrets that any circumstances should have 
occurred by which your lordship should have been thwarted in carrying 
into effect tliis most desirable sptem of discouraging popular excite- 
ment; but his Excellency, after an attentive consideration of the siate^ 
meat made by your lordship, concurs in opinion with you, that, in the 
exercise of your discretion, it is expedient not to withhold the commis- 
sion of the peace. I have tlie honour, &c. 

(Signed) “ H. Hardinge." 

These are documents which should never be lost sight of. Tlie 
Irish people should treasure them as memorials of Uiefr escape 
from the fahgs of a faithless and hypocritical faction, and recur 
to them whenever tliey find their zeal flagging, as spurs to raise 
^ir spirits again, and bear them onwards out of the reach of ils 
crawling but unwearied pursuit. 

Lord Mulgrave's system is very different, in practice at least, 
from the most desirable” one so lauded by Sir Henry Har- 
dinge. His rule is such as we have stated, and he enforced it in 
every case without stopping to consult the expediency” 
in any. They who were known to be Orange, were require(iTo 
renounce, and those cwho were suspected, to disown, the dj^er-^ 
ous and illicit connexion, before power or trust of any kind was 
placed in their hands. If they refused to qualify on these easy 
terms, the desired appointment was not allowed ; if they complied 
with ^em, no further obstacle was opposed to it. *'*Nothing could 
be'more jhst, orj consistently with that principle, giore in^gen^ 
thaj ^ uch a mo^ of proceeding. 

remarkable example which occurred under this rule, 
was 41m of Mr. Robert Deane, a barrister of some reputation, 
whom the Corporation of Cork had nominated to be the Mayor of 
^t city. Mr. Deane yps the Master of an Orange Lodge, and 
in aqjswer to a communication from the Government, avow^ his 
determination to continue so. - Accordingly, the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant strack out the gentleman’s xiaine from the return, and orders 
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their worships in Cork to elect another Mayor, which they did,' 
v^^indiglftmtly, — ^but withal, very speedily. 

This was a startling piDceeding. Tlie veto of the Government 
gainst civic appointments, had not been often resorted to. 
Tories had' no occasion to use it; and “ the Imbeciles” as they 
styled Lord Stanley and *his associates, repudiated such revo^ 
lutianary lengths. But Lord Mulgrave, having one principle, 
and one straight road to carry it through, refused to delegate 
magisterial authority to a member of a society, which he be- 
lievedto be inconsistent with ^just^nd equal administration 
of lh?1dws. It was a spirited and divided act} and tistonished 
the faction ; which till that mdment knew not how well it had 
been beaten, and could hardly believe it even then. A shout of 
rage rang “ from Carrickfergus to X^ape Clear.” That is always 
the way with the Irish Tories, when they are panic-struck ; and 
they have sometimes found their account in it. They set up Mr. 
Deane for a martyr, and paid him divine honours from every 
corner of the land The City of Dublin gave him its freedom 
in an imaginary gold box. llie Earl of Bandon headed a pro- 
cession, which waited on him with extraordinary pomp, to present 
an address of praise and condolence. All the Orange Lodges, 
one after another, celebrated him in resolutions, or overwhelmed 
him with addresses, or gave him dinners ; but all this*while he 
was not Mayor of Cork, and his sumptuously-furnished Mansion, 
his Livery Servants, his neat salary of Twelve hundred Sterling* 
Pounds, and his convenient pickings of three hundred and fifty 
more, — another was permitted to take. It is questionable if the 
air-drawn snuff-boxes of admiring municipalities, or tlie sparkling 
rhetoric and chi^pagne of peers and lodges, were worth all that 
he had lost. At all events, no person that had aught to lose by 
slicking to his “ principles,” was emulous of sljaring Mr. Deane’s 
f^ory, or ambitious to be raised to a similar martyrdom. Even 
some who encountered like treatment, showed how acutely they 
felt the wound, by hiding it from the public. 

Lord Dunsany, the Lieutenant of Meath,* nominated Mr. 
Smith, of Annesbrook, to be one of his deputies. • Sir HarcouTl 
Lees is . not mofe notoriously an Orangeman, thqjjMr. Smith. 
Yet, when Lord Dunsany was requested to emi^ht£n the 
Government upon that point — He really did not know. But 
the Lord-Lieutenant knew; and rejected his recommendation. 
Doubtless, both the noble Lieutenant of Meath, and his nominee^ 
felt highly indignant at such unceremonious treatment; but tbey 
wi^ly « pocketed up the wrong,” which if it were a sensiole 

e mce to them, was, at the same time, such a proof of the 
ess and sinoerity of the Governident, as could not bat p^ . 
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duce a x^frigerating effect upon tlieir own friends and partisans. 
Tlie affair was, therefore, kept a profound secretjg^Sv^til Lo^d 
Morpetl;^ introduced it in liis speech on Mr, Humes motion. 
Here was a wondrous cooling-down in a short time, from the at- 
titude of outraged and outrageous iiuiocence, which had been 
assumed in the matter of Mr. Deane. Nothing could more 
strongly mark the effect of the Lord-Iiieutenant’s steady and re- 
solute system, in bringing this swaggering j)arty to its senses. 

Another point on which Lord Mulgrave's pulse was tried, was 
on the nomination of the ^heriffs. The judges were the feelers on 
diis ocM^ion ; fer upon them the duty devolves of returning^tmfee 
names from each comity, out of which the Lord-Lieutenant is 
requested to name one to serve the office of High Sheriff; and 
Uie ordinaiy practice is for Ms EKcellency to nominate the first 
on the list. Tlie list presented to Lord Mulgrave, was a perfect 
“ HobsofCs choiceJ*^ Had lie been necessarily confined to it, he 
must have named professed facUonists, in many counties, who 
would have had the selection of juries, at theii* discretion, and 
might thus have taught “ die Wliig- Radicals,” that the adminis- 
tration of justice, according to die principles they pretend to 
bring into fashion, is not a thing so easily done as said. The 
notion of die Lord-Lieutenant breaking through the customary 
routine, «eveii so far as to put the first last, appears not to liave 
suggested itself ; much less was it anticipated, that he would travel 
* out of the record altogether, to beat up for names midistinguished 
by the j udici^ brand. Y et he did bodi. Every reputed Orange- 
man on the list, who could not, or would not, purge liiinself of 
the taint, was put by ; several gendemeii of the number, who, ac- 
cording to die usage, should liave bad the first call, were shoved 
aside ; and eleven, whose names had not been so much as entered 
on the judges' lists^ were brought forward and sworn into office^ 
Contentions between tithe-owners and the occupiers of land, in 
Ireland, lihve, at all times, proved a snare and a stumbling-block 
to the executive Govenmient. The impost is in its nature so 
obnoxious, and many of the laws, enacted to /mpport it, are so 
t^rAuiiaal both ,m spirit and in operation, that the popular indigo 

B klom^crnninates between the wilful and the ministerial 
^i^of them ; but an equal measure of hatred pursues 
resorts to the odious process, and those who are officially 
to oany it^ into effect. Many attempts were made to 
r4 Mu^P^ve into hostile collisions with the people on 
int* A iew peasants, skin in a similar meUe to diat of 
would have been wordi their weight in gold to the 
Tory party; smd mm^y agents, sacred and profane, were put in 
t9 hriqgj^io ft Nothh^.was 
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omitted, which could be ^devised to irritate and inflame the 
populace the end that tlie Government might be compelled 
to act againist tliem. Proceedings most vescatious and iniquitous 
were resorted to, by the advice and with the coK>pcration of 
“ The Lay Association,’* a confederacy formed for the purpose of 
goading the farmers by \he most expensive forms of law. 
Auctions of«stock, seized for tithe, took place, in districts where 
the jx\asantry were siipjK)sed to be most ungovernable; and the 
distress, being bought in by the plaintifls, at a nominal price, was 
waiij^ly and insultingly destrojjpd, l^fore the ey«8 of tlie 
multitv^e.' • • . 

The reverend Mr. Croker, of* Limerick, at one of these sales, 
]>urcha8ed the fat cattle of a respectable grazier, his parishioner, 
for a few shillings, had them slauglitered, and sent them — as an 
offering of charity — to the House of Industry ; but the paupers 
would neither taste nor touch his benefaction. The agent of Mr. 
Roe, of Wexford, seized the corn belonging to that gentleman's 
tenants, for composition rent, and after going throuf^i the cere- 
mony of a mock sale, set fire to it in their presence; yet, they 
possessed their soids in patience, relying upon the paternal dis- 
])osition of the Government, and looking forward to Parliament 
for protection and redress. • 

A general order hatl been issued from the Horse-Guards, 
shortly after the aflair at Rathcormac, and during the adiiiinis<« 
tration of Sir Robert Peel, commanding the King's troops to*^ 
take care, in their future conflicts with the peasantry that their 
should be effective.^^ This order was justified by the 
friends of the Governmeiil, on the score of its humanity ; but it 
seemed too deliberate a bespeaking of conflicts, such as it referred 
to, to fill the breasts of Irishmen with gratitude. Lord Mulgrave's 
oader appeared more humane and considerate qf the lives of men, 
jtlfan such a keep-your-powder-dry” precept ; for he commanded • 
that neitlior the soldiery nor die police should be brought into 
active service on tithing expeditions. Tliey were not to march 
at the heels of the proctor, from one barn-door to anddier, the 
actual though not the formal servers of processes and executoi^ 
decrees; but, w9re comm&nded to station theinsdiugs* when re- 
quired for the protection of die bailifis, at a convenieuNlistaiice, 
so as to secure those persons from outrage. So well apprised 
were the police of the sincerity of die Executive, in issuing those 
instructions, tliat, notwithstanding their known dispositions, and 
die many trying situations in winch diey Have been placed, -tJiey 
liave carefully abstained from violence, in every instance, and 
avoided sil ooeaaion of provokii^ the attacks of the multitude. 
Nothing, indeed, eati more ss^sfoctdi^ly demonstrate ttietioneitt . 
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and detennined spirit of the Irish Government, than the amended 
conduct and condition of the police \inder its coi?&^^l. That 
establishment, is, in its present constitution, absolutely a partisan 
force; the individuals who compose it having been appointed by 
the Toiy Mamstrates, and chosen, not so much for any moral or 
^ysical exceUences, os on account df their religious profession. 
Though taken from the common people, of whom eleven out of 
twelve are Catholic, the majority of the police are Protestants ; a 
fact^ which, of itself, without die evidence of their deeds, would 
incontestibly prove then) to b§ what we have described them — 
a partisan and sectarian force. Yet, under Lord Mulgrave’s 
firm and just sway, they havO been effectually restraint, and 
made to “ assume the virtue, if they liave it not,'' of impartiality. 
It would be too much to sa^, diat they are popular even now ; 
but the people have ceased to regard them with horror and detest- 
ation. In many places they are even greeted and acknowledged as 
protectors ; and diis— compared with the feeling which the name 
of a policeman universally inspired, not fifteen months ago — is 
much. We do not despair of yet seeing tliem, under the sound 
discipline of Colonel Kennedy, growing m favour with all classes, 
and becoming as popular as the green colour they wear. 

The police being restricted from promoting the plan of the Lay 
Association, to its full extent, an ingenious method was devised 
of taking them out of the immediate controul of the responsible 
'^authorities, and employing them in a more odious and intolerable 
sei:vice than Huy tliey had ever before been engaged in. Thelawyers, 
of whom the Toy camp presents a goodly array, drew out a 
rusty implement, from the armoury of tlie King’s Exchequer, to 
make a l^t desperate assault upon the tenmer, or, as the case 
might be, upon the lives, of the people. There is a process in 
the equity practice of that Court, called a Writ of Rehellicj^j 
which, for upwards of eighty years, has been unus^, save a^a 
form, preliminary to the issue of a sequestration. The Court, ' 
by this process, gives authority to commissioners, appointed by 
the plaiiAiff or bis attorney, to call upon the Qwil power to aid 
than in taking a defendant's body into custody. They may 
bxieak open^^j^rs, the process being *in the naCture of a criminm 
jnticee^Migr &nd make meir caption on any day, Sunday not ex- 
' ocpteiC ^ If the defendant were a culprit. But the practice had 
^^n into disuse, for nearly a century; when some Tory scribe, 
skilled to bring forth out of his treasury things old and new, 
dragged it out, to fortify die Church, in its last onslaught upon 
the peace and liberty of mankind. Tlie commissioners of rebel- 
lion, acting on behalf of an Archdeacon Knox, ordered out a 
, porfy of ponoe to put their *powera in force : but^ by the directions 
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of Lord Morpeth, the authority of their high mightinesses was 
disregards^Pf^nd the baroiis were applied to, for an attachment 
against a police magistrate*and chief constable, for the contempt. 

It is unnecessary, here, to state at length the arguments which 
were urged on either aide of tliis extraordinary controversy ; or 
the elaborate judgment of* tlie Court The. upshot was, that 
Chief Baron Joy, and his brother barons, declared it to the 
law, tliat a person, sued for debt in the Court of Exchequer, 
wlio neglects to enter an appearance to a particular process of the 
Co.qct, may not only be twen up jinder^a criminal warrant, but 
that the whole civil power of the country is at the beck ^f die 
holders of that warrant, to assist, by breaking open houses, in 
order to effect the arrest, at any time they may please to require 
such aid. ' 

Had such a decree been pronounced, under another Govern- 
ment, we venture to say that we should have heard enough of 
firing with effect^ before diis time. With the dogs of war let 
slip, at the bidding of attornies* clerks or bailiffs, it is truly won- 
derful how bloodless the many excursions which have taken place, 
under the sanction of this high court, have hitherto proved. 
Ruffians, of the most degraded character, known only for their 
drunken and reckless behaviour, have been selected to fill the 
office of commissioners, to execute diose writs ; and, asnhe ma- 
gistrates uniformly evade the unpleasant duty of accompanying 
them, the police, who are oblige^ by the decree of the CourtT 
to attend, nave to consult their own discretion as lb the degree 
of obedience they should pay to such conductors. 

Happily, as yet, no murder has been perpetrated under tlie 
sanction of that preposterous edict; for which, however, small 
thanks are due to the forbearance of the parties who have recourse 

3 a proceeding so rigorous and malicious. Neither in the choice 
the weapon, nor in the handling of it, have they manifested any 
disposition to give their opponents quarter. 

The commissioners of the Dean of Saint Patrick’s, a brother 
of the Right Honourable Geo^e Robert Dawsen, weift forth at 
midnight, in a wild district of Kildar^ and dragged respectaBIb 
men from their beds to prison, for tithe. The^^S^KI^ attended 
bjr a chief constable, and a strong party of police, w&by^t their 
bidding, broke open the doors of several houses, at that unsear 
sonable hour. We hope that future burglars*will not have cause 
to plead this example, at the foot of the gallows, as their first 
temptation. Certainly, there could not to a more dangespus 
precedent shown in a disorganized neighbourhood; nor a more 
cruel example, any where, than this, of invading the repose of 
families, and terrifying the hearts of women and cliild^, by 
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irtolenee, which hardly any thitis, short of the pursuit of a capital 
fdon$ coukl justify, 

The Lord-Lieutenant has taken u^n liimself to forbid the 
police to go abroad on such excursions any more, after nightfall. 
We know not how far His Excellency may have conimittM him- 
self by thus trenching upon the prerogative of the Court of Ex- 
chequer ; or whether the barons will attach him, as they threat- 
ened to serv'e the Chief Secretary, for restraining the terrors of 
their high commission. But, as O’Connell says, — God bless 
him for whether or ne /” He spares no pains to clip the fengs 
of tlnviaCtioiis^and disappointed, and render tlieir mischievous 
dispositions innocuous. If the Court can catch him on the hip, 
for so doing, let it wreak its stern vengeance iiixwi him. He has 
the satisfaction, which no pettifogger, on the bench or at the bar, 
can rob him of, that, from the day he set his foot on the Irish 
shores up to this moment, his hand is pure from the blood of all 
men. Let those who condemn him, think what it would have 
been, if their interested taunts and aspersions had driven him 
out of the course which his wisdom dictated, and his humanity 
preferred, to follow their merciless suggestions. 

When Earl Grey took leave of his liigh office, in a speech 
which weht to the heart of every generous and right-minded per- 
son, who heard him, the Duke of Wellington, with singular taste 
and feeling, seized that moment to taunt him with all the blood 
"^hich had been shed during his administration. ** More blood 
had been spilled” — was his Grace’s strange expression — during 
three years that the noble Earl was in power, than for fifty 
years before.” It was a most extraordinary and groundless as- 
sertion to make. But had diere been more of truth in h, it came 
with a bad grace from the head of that party, in compliance 
witli whose sanguinary demands, whatever ‘‘ damned spo^ ad- 
hered to the cbaract^ of Earl Grey’s administration, had be«K ^ 
contracted. Too much blood, particularly of Irish blood, was 
shed during that otlierwise glorious period. But it is delightful 
^^ink, 19iat the worst has passed ; and that tliff present Govern-' 
Ify keeping itself wholly separate and free from the like 
pemicionsogpeagimi, will avoid the ^uilt anrf the odium of a 
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all tyrannies an ascendancy is the worst, the most crushing, 
^ the most withering, Ihe most universally destructive. It 
smites equally with morsu disease the oppressor and oppressed ; it 
sends misery at once to the castle of the baron and the cottage of 
the serf ; it blasts society, not merely with the sad catalogue of 
ills included In the pregnant phrasg, “ tljp vices of the ^lave,** but 
ad3s a larger and blacker list, “ the vices of the master.” •There is 
no disease of the social coiistituticfn so difficult to be healed as this 
moral gangrene ; its roots strike de^ and spread wide ; the phy-^ 
sician is unable to discover one souiia spot as a base for his oper- 
ations, and he fears to apply the knife, lest, either by going too 
deep, he should cut away some vital part, or, by removing only a 
portion of the cancer, greater suffering should succeed to tempo-* 
raiy alleviation. If a patrician reformer propose t© his brethren 
to withdraw the spur and loosen the rein, if he quote to them the 
homely but wise proverb, “ the last straw will break the camel’s 
back,” he is hooted as a coward, scorned as a deserter, and not 
unfrequently detested as a traitor by the party to which he be- 
longs ; while the plebeians receive his professions with distrust, 
fearing that he will, under all circumstances, stand by his 
order*” If the refonmer be of the plebeian class, he has to contend^ 
with difficulties of no ordinary magnitude. The son bf the earth 
who aspires to lead his class to the recovery of their rights, must 
encounter and subdue at the very outset, and must also be prepared 
to find possessed of the vitality of the hydra, fresh heads springing 
up every morning in place of those he has destroyed* Even 
when he has concentrate die strength of thq popular party, — 
^en lie has won victories that would, if foretold, have appeared 
the wildest dreams of romance, — ^in the very hour of triumph, he 
has need to remember, that a populace once set in motion is 
less satisfied with ^viiig done much, than indignant at ndt having 
done more. “ Possunt quia •j^osse videntttr,^'* fills their minds m 
a sense different •from thatt in which the phrase^^M used by 
the poet, and their benefactor, instead of gratitude, KSl^Qpthing 
but murmurs. Nothing is so difficult as to make uneducated 
minds comprehend the benefits of a reform in the political consti- 
tution of a state; — hy^ such intellects, an improvement in govern- 
ment, instead of being regarded as the means to an end,^is 
absui^y looked upon as die end itself. Men will not see that 
the removal of ola abuses is but clearing the ^und, diat it is 
still necessary to sow the seed, to tend the growdi, and mature 
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the harvest; they expect that ploughing and reaping should be 
the wort of a single day. It has faflen to the loWi%(.>ir man 
alone in the annals of revolutions to find a nation’s gratitude 
unwavering. • It would be a curious subject fer inquiiy, to 
examine Aether tliis exception has not been owing to the blind 
malice of the people’s ancient oppr^ors; and no problem in 
* moral mathematics would better reward the trouble qi a solution 
in the present day, than to investigate what share of Ireland’s 
love Daniel O’Connell owes to Tory persecution, and • what is 
nearly the^same thing, to Tory infatuation. 

But the perils ot a popular leader end not here*; his Erst 
struggles are usually mane alone and single-handed : as success 
begins to dawn upon his efforts, he fin(£ by his side a host of 
young and enidiusiastic associates, whose zeal is far from being 
tempered witli discretion. Where is tlie man who has ever led an 
arduous struggle, that had not often to curse the support ten- 
dered him by the race of the “ fJsatlier-heads ?” It requires no very 
minute knowledge of history, no very extensive acquaintance with 
human nature, to recognize the characteristics of this race, and 
to mark the mischief they have done to the cause of freedom. The 
dupes of vanity, tliey deem themselves as meritorious as their 
leader, tl»ey become jealous of his fame, tliey strive to outbid him 
ill popularity; ‘‘they will not (forsooth!) submit to be led 
by any man pursuing their mischievous career, they destroy in 
—weeks die labour of yeai's. Weak and powerless for j^od, they 
ar^ potent for evil. Let those who wish to raise a fallen people 
beware of die “ feather-heads !” 

Among all the changes of realms, and the chances of time, 
human nature remains unalterable. The observations we have 
made are not applicable merely to a particular country or a 
particulai’ ; they belong to every country and to eveiymse ; 
they are written iii legible characters on the pages of every natio^ 
liistory ; diey are deducible from the laws that regulate the mina"^ 
of eveiy individual. They are developed with all the beauties 
ofjioetry, and aJl the truth of philosophy, in ]}i[r. Bulwer’s mag- 
fiMfeenc prodyction, now under our consideration; but they may 
abo be foi^ by diose who take the trouble of searching for 
most common abridgements of history, ever 
thumbed by a school-boy. In more than one sense, history may 
indeed be compared to an old almanac, for the cycle of its repro- 
duction of human crime and folly is almost as fixed as the course 
o^the seaspns. ' ^ • 

In directing the attendon of our readers to the portraiture of 
Rienzi, as drawn Iw Mr Bulwer, we mean to say very litde on 
the beauty of the nctionf or the fects of the history; we didl 
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' t?tew the story rather as the development of a problem in political 
first vigcfroiis effort made to determine the intel- 
lectual process of a struggle for freedom, both in national and 
individufiJ mind ; and consequently, as a subject fraught with the 
most inmrtant lessons. 

Mr Bulwer, following Wosely the facts of authentic history, 
describes Cola Rienzi as an ardent scholar, who read much, and 
thought more ; such a man was likely to commit the fatal error of 
mist^ing memory for hope, of looking for a nation of Catos 
among a race of Catalines. His character is well brqpght out in 
" ffronversation with his younger Tbrother, part ofi whim lye will 
quote : — 


“ ‘ Dear brother,’ said the elder, * 1 cannot express to thee how I 
enjoy these evening hours. To you\lone I feel as if I were not a 
mere visionar}' and idler when I tdk of the uncertain future, and build 
up my palaces of the air. Our parents listen to me as if I were utter- 
ing fine things out of a book : and my dear mother. Heaven bless her, 
wipes her eyes, and says, * Hark, what a scholar he is I’ As for the 
monks, if I ever dare look from my Livy, and cry, * Thus should Rome 
be again V they stare, and gape, and frown, as though I broached an 
heresy. But you, sweet brother, though you share not my studies, 
sympathize so kindly with all their results — ^you seem so to approve my 
wild schemes, and to encourage my ambitious hopes — ^that sometimes I 
forget our birth, our fortunes, and think and dare as if no blood, save 
that of the Teuton Emperor, flowed through our veins.’ 

‘ Methinks, dear Cola,’ said the younger brother, ‘ that Nature** 
played us an unfair trick — ^to you she transmitted th& royal soul, 
derived, though obscurely, from our father’s parentage; and to me 
only the quiet and lowly spirit of my mother’s humble lineage.’ 

“ ‘ Nay,* answered Cola, quickly, ‘ you would then have the brighter 
share, — ^lor I should have but th^ Barbarian origin, and you the Roman. 
Time was, when to be a simple Roman was to be nobler than a north- 
ern king. — ^Well, well, we may live to see great changes !’ 

< I shall live to see thee a great man, and that will content me,’ said 
ue younger, smiling affectionately ; ^ a great scholar all confess you to 
be already : our moUier predicts your fortunes every time she hears of 
your welcome visit ^ fhe Colonna.’ • * 

* The Colonna.r said Cola, with a bitter smile ; ‘ the; Colonlla — ^t^S* 
pedants I — They affect, dull souls, the knowledge of tlm^ast, play the 
patron, and misquote Latin over their cups I They are ^eli^ to wel- 
come me at their board, because the Roman doctors call me i^med, 
and because nature gave me a wild wit, which tq them is pleasanter 
than the stale jests of a hired buflToon. Yes, they would advance my 
fortunes— -but how ? by some place in the public offices, which would 
fill a dishonoured cofler, by wringing, yet more sternly, the hard-earned 
coins from our famishing citizens ! If ^ere be a vile thing in the world, 
it is a plebeum, advanced by patricians, no^ fbr the purpose of righting 
his own order, but for playing the pander to the worst interests of 
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theirs. He \iho is of the people but makes himself a traitor to 
birth, if he becomes a puppet for these tyralit hypocrites 
hands and cry — * See what liberty exists in«llome, when ire, the patri- 
cians, thus elevate a plebeian !’ Did they ever elevate a plebeian, if he 
sympathized with plebeians ? No, brother ; should 1 be lifted above our 
condition, 1 will be raised by the arms of qsy countrymen, and not upon 
their necks.* 

“ ‘ All I hope is, Cola, that you will not, in your zeal for your fellow- 
citizens, forget how dear you are to us. No greatness could ever 
reconcile me to the thought that it brought you danger.* 

“ ‘ And /«could laugh at ^11 dapger, if it led to greatness — But great- 
ness — greatness!* Vain dream 1 Let us keep it for our sleep. 

Enough of My plans; now, dearest brother, of yours.”* — Vol. 1, pp. 6-8. 

Cola Rienzi leaving his brother at the foot of Mount Aventine, 
went to procure a manuscript from a friendly friar. During his 
absence a party of the Orsiiii, bent on plundering a barge belong- 
ing to the Colonna, passed by and seized the boy, lest he might give 
the alarm. But the rival faction had armed bands ready to protect 
their property, they defeated the Orsini, and began to butcher 
without mercy the crowd that followed, partly to witness the fray, 
partly in the hopes of plunder. The younger Rienzi, though a 
^mrtisan of die Colonnas, fell in die indiscriminate slaughter, and 
mark how* lightly the murder of a plebeian sits on the conscience 
of his enemies ! 


^ The bugles, in a few minutes, brought back the pursuers, — among 
them, the howeman whose spear had been so fatally misused. He was 
the leader of those engaged in the conflict with Martino di Porto, and 
the gold wrought into his armour, with the gorgeous trappings of his 
charger, betokened his rank. 

“ Thanks, my son, thanks,' said the old Colonna to this cavalier, ‘ you 
have done well and bravely. But teirme, knowest thou, for thou hast 
an eagle eye, widely of the Orsini slew this poor boy ? — a foul dfeed ; 
his family, too, our clients I V 

" ‘ Who ? yon lad ?* replied the horseman, lifting the helmet from iS* 
head, oml wiping his heated brow ; * say you so I how came he, then, 
with MaAino*s rascals ? I fear me the mistake hatl^ cost him dear. I 
ijHlflld but suppose him of the Orsini rabble, and so — and so—' 

V « « You slei^im I’ cried Rienzi, in a vgice of thunder, starting from 
the greugflr^^ustice I then, my Lord Stephen, justice I you promised 
me and I will have it !’ 

< ^ *My poor youth,* said the old man, compassionately, ‘you should 
have had justice against the Orsini, but see you not this has been an 
error? 1 do not w^onder you are too grieved to listen to reason now. We 
nMist make this up to you.’ 

‘‘ ‘ And let tliis pay for masses for the boy’s soul ; 1 grieve me much 
for the accident,’ said the younger Colonna, flinging down a purse of 
l^old. ^ Ay, see us at the pSlace next week, young Cola-*next week. 
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IEA father, we had best return towards tlie boat ; its safeguard may 

< Righ^ Gianni ; stay; some two of you, and see to the poor lad’s 
corpse ; — a grievous accident I how could it chance ?' 

The company passed back the way they came, two of the common 
soldiers alone remaining, except the boy Adrian, who lingered behind 
a few moments, striving to console Rienzi, who, as one bereft of sense, 
remained motionless, gazing on the proud array as it swept along, and 
muttering to himself, ‘ Justice, justice I I will have it yet’ ” — Vol. I. pp. 
21 , 22 . 


. ^ This reckless disregard for ^e life of one^beldnging to an 
inferior baste, is perfectly true^to nature; it has been aiTd it still 
is displayed in every country in the world blighted bv an ascen- 
dancy. Look at the CromiiSelliaj;^ aristocracy of Ireland. The 
army led by Oliver Cromwell into that unhappy island, was 
composed of the most fanatical, ignorant, and brutalized portion 
of the parliamentary army. They conquered almost without a 
struggle, not by their superior skill or courage, but by the in- 
conmrehensible folly of their adversaries, the impartial treachery 
of Ormond, who betrayed all sides alike, the treason of Lord 
Broghill, and the savage hate of the renegade Inchiquin for his 
countrymen. They preserved their estates after the ^restoration, 
by abandoning every principle for which they had fought and 
bled, by entering into alliance with “ Church and King,^' in the 
strictest sense of Dr. Parr’s interpretation of that hackney^ 

E hrase, “a Church without a religion, and a K^g above the 
iw;” and these men, the lowest of the low in origin, hireling 
plunderers in their early life, traitors to their own principles at 
Its close, assumed to themselves the state and dignity of an aris- 
tocracy by blood, and begat a posterity whose family pride is 
the most marked element of their cliaracter. The sons of pious 
^umpeters, inspired drummers, and preaching corporals, sneer at 
i^hat they are pleased to call the vulgar names of uie native Irish 
gentry, men descended from an ancient line of princes, and “ over 
me tombs of whose ancestors minsters have been 'buildij^.” 

But Ireland ^ad one aggravation to her misery from wli.ifh 
Rome, even in its worst £iys, was free; the rejjresentatives of 
her ancient kings, the descendants of the O’Biiens^ who con- 
quered the Danes at Clontarf ; and of the O’Neills, who maintained 
me last struggle for independence against the Anglo-Normans 
in Ulster, leagued themselves with the oppressor and the spoiler, 
abandon^ their hereditary mottoes for some unmeaning phrase 
in Norman French, or barbarous Latin, and affected to bewail 
the misfortune of their being bom to a name, to which an O was 
prefixed. It may, and it probably wjll be asked, why a nation 
<dahxihig such intelligence as the English, should so long have ' 
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supported an ascendancy contemptible in its origin, odious throu^vii*> 
eveiy portion of its existence, and ruinods in all its 
The answer is easy ; English ministers wer 0 »ambitious of imamnary 
sovereignty, they glorirf to speak of our kingdom of Ireland, and 
they patronized me colonial ascendancy, because its members 
formed an army of occupation, and were contented to be die 
abject slaves of England, provided they were allowed the privi- 
lege of making the native Irish, slaves in their turn. To give all 
parties due credit, their atrocious compact was tolerably well 
observed; biet Englishmeg of |lie present day have become 
thoroughly ^ashaifi^ and heartily tired of their bargain, for ST 
tremendous load of debt has taught them that injustice is about 
the most worthless, and at die same time the most expensive 
piece of luxin^ in which a nation carl ever indulge. 

Let us contemplate Rienzi in his solitary chamber, contemplat- 
ing projects which the few will call treasonable, and the many 
patriotic. 

* Yes,’ said Rienzi, breaking suddenly from his reverie, ^ yes, the 
day is at hand when Rome shall rise again from her ashes ; Justice shall 
dethrone Oppression ; men shall walk safe in their ancient Forum. We 
will rouse from his forgotten tomb, the indomitable soul of Cato I There 
shall be a peb-ple once more in Rome I And I — I shall be the instru- 
ment of that triumph — the restorer of my race — mine shall be the first 
voice to swell the battle cry of freedom — ^mine the first hand to rear her 
banner — yes, from the height of my own soul as from a mountain, I 
see already rising the liberties and the grandeur of the New Rome, and 
on the corner-stone of the mighty fabric posterity shall read my name.’ ” 
— Vol.I.pp.85,86. 

We have no certain information of the grounds on which the 
real Rienzi based his lofty hopes and high aspirations ; they were 
probably vague, shadowy, and unsubstantial ; but the Rienzi of 
.Bulwer’i^ romance a[)peajs to what are now glorious realities, ‘or 
at least — ^ 

** Coming events that cast shadows before 

and whose* advenf may be predicted with as much certainty as 
tha^ising of the sun. He is rather inconsistefftly describea as 
forth ^s glowing enumeratioi^ of the pieans by which 
ew|^s to^establish freedom and social happiness to the Bishop 
of Orvietto, a prelate whose character neither nistory nor romance 
could deem nt to be a worthy auditor of the following noble 
effusion ; — 

j " ‘ My Lord,’ answered Rienzi, ‘judge, by one fact, how strongly I 
am 'surrounded by friends of no common class: thou knowest how 
loudly 1 speak against the nobles — cite them by their name— -I beard 
thf Savelli, the Orsini, the Cflonna in their very hearing. Thinkest 
thou that they forgive me ? thinkest tliou that, were only the plebeiims 
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Smrafeguard and my favourers, they would not seize me by open 
1 had not lon^ ere this found a gag in their dungeons, or 
been swallowed up in the eternal dumbness of the grave ? Observe,’ 
continued he, as, reading the vicar's countenance, he perceived the im- 
pression he had made — * Observe, that, throughout the whole world, a 
great revolution has beguh. The barbaric darkness of centuries has 
been broken ; the knowledge which made men as demigods in the 
past time, "has been called from her urn; a power, subtler than brute 
force, and mightier than armed men, is at work ; we have begun once 
more to do homage to the Royalty of Mind. Yes, that same Power 
. which, a fcAV years ago, crowned Betrarch in the Capitdl, when it wit- 
nessed, after the silence of twelve centuries, the glorias of a* triumph — 
which heaped upon a man of obsdure birth, and unknown in arms, the 
same honours given of old to emerors and the vanquishers of kings — 
which united in one act of homage *even the rival houses of Colonna 
and Orsini — ^which made the haughtiest patricians emulous to bear 
the train, to touch but the purple robe, of the son of the Florentine 
Plebeian — which still draws the eyes of Europe to the lowly cot- 
tage of Vaucluse — which gives to the humble student the all- acknow- 
ledged licence to admonish tyrants, and approach, with haughty prayers, 
even the Father of the Church ; yes, the same Power, which, working 
silently throughout Italy, murmurs under the solid base of the Vene- 
tian oligarchy,* which beyond the Alps, has woke into visible and 
sudden life in Spain, in Gennany, in Flanders, and which, Vven in that 
barbarous Isle, conquered by the Norman sword, ruled by Ihe bravest 
of living kings, f has roused a spirit Norman cannot break — kings to 
rule over must rule by — ^yes, that same Power is everywhere abrosTd ; 
it speaks, it conquers in the voice even of him who itf before you ; it 
unites in his cause all on whom but one glimmering of light has burst, 
all ill whom one generous desire can be awakened I Know, Lord Vicar, 
that there is not a man in Rome, save our oppressors themselves — not 
a man who has learnt one syllable of our ancient tongue — ^whose heart 
and sword are not with me. The peaceful cultivators of letters, — the 
proud nobles of the second order — ^the rising lace, wiser than their 
^lothful sires; above all, my Lord, the humbler ministers of religion, 
priests and monks, whom luxury hath not blinded, pomp hath not 
deafened, to the monstrous outrage to Christianity daily and nightly 
perpetrated in th^Christian Capital ; these, — all these, — are^inked with 
the merchant and the artizan in one indissoluble bonc^ waiting but the 
signal, to fall or« to conquer, to live free, or to die immortally, with 
Rienzi and their countiy^ V ” — Vol. L pp. 90-93. 

We come next to the most original, and the best drawn cha- 


• It was about eight years afterwards that the long-smothered hate of the Venetian 
people to that wisest and most vigilant of all oligarchies, the Sparta of Italy, broke oud 
in the conspira(W under Marino Faliero. • ^ * 

f Edward III., in whose reign opinions far more popular than those of the following 
century began to work. Ihe civil wars threw back the action into the blood. It was 
indeed an age throughout the world which putfoilh abundant blossoms, but crude and 
unripened fruit;— a singular leap, followed by as singular a pause. 
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racter in Mr. Bulwei*’s novel — ^unfortunately for human 
the character in wliich the liberator of *his countiy mwl^rm^st 
implicitly trust, — a sturdily honest, but ar thoroughly prejudiced 
partisan. The world has produced few Rienzis, but it is rife 
with Cecco del Vecchios : we must alloy the sturdy smith to in- 
troduce himself. 

“ * But Cecco del Vecchio says he must come and kiss thy*hand ; and 
thou mayest expect him here the moment he can escape unobserved 
from the crowd.' 

“ ‘ He is welcome T said ^ienzi,^alf mechanically, for he was still 
absorbecLin thought. 

‘ And lu ! here he is,' — as one of •me scribes announced the visit of 
the smith. « 

^ Let him be admitted I’ said Rieu^ seating himself composedly. 

When the huge smith fbund himself in tlie presence of Rienzi, it 
amused Pandulfo to perceive the wonderful influences of mind over 
matter. That fierce and sturdy ^ant, who, in all popular commotions, 
towered above Ids tribe,, with thews of stone, and nerves of iron, the rallying 
point and bulwark of the rest, — stood now colouring and trembling 
before the intellect, which (so had the eloquent spirit of Rienzi waked 
and fanned the spark which, till then, had lain dormant in that rough 
bosom,) might almost be said to have created his own. And he, indeed, 
who first arcAiscs in the bondsman the sense and soul of freedom comes 
as near as 4s permitted to man, nearer than the philosopher, nearer even 
than the poet, to the great creative attribute of God I — But, if the 
breast be uneducated, &e gift may curse the giver, and he who passes 
at oqce from the slave to the freeman, may pass as rapidly from the 
freeman to the ruffian. 

‘ Approach, my friend,’ said Rienzi, after a moment’s pause ; * 1 
know all that thou hast done, and would do for Rome I Thou art worthy 
of her best days, and thou art bom to share in their return.’ 

The smith dropped at the feet of Rienzi, who held out his hand to 
raise him, which Cecqp del Vecchio seized, and reverentially kissed.^* 

‘‘ * This kiss does not betray,’ said Rienzi, smiling ; * but rise, 
friend, — ^this posture is only due to God and his saints I’ 

‘ He is a saint who helps us at need T said the smith, bluntly ; * and 
||||| no mart has dope as thou hast But when,’ headed, a infan g his 
wKl, and fixing his eyes hard on Rienzi, as one may do who waits a 
signal to strike a^low, ‘ when ! when shall jre make tl^e great effort I’ 

** * Thpu hast spoken to all the brave men in thy neighbourhood,-— 
are thgf well prepared ?’ 

" live or die, as Rienzi bids them !’ 

^ must have the ‘'listr— the number — ^names — Chouses and callines. 

night.' 

r Thou shalt’ 

* Each man must sign Ids name or mark with his own hand.’ 

** * It shall be done.’ 

\ ** * Then harkye? attend Paltidulfo di Guido at his house this evening, 
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i^unset. He shall instruct tliee where to meet this night some brave 
art worthy to be ranked amongst them. Thou wilt not 

" ‘ By the holy Stairs f I will count every minute till then,’ said the 
smith, his swarthy face lifted with pride at the confidence shewn him. 

‘ Meanwhile, watch ^ your neighbours ; let no man flag or grow 
fainthearted — ^none of thy friends niust be branded as a traitor I* 

“ * I will cut his throat,, were he my own mother’s son, if 1 find one 
pledged man flinch,’ said the fierce smith. ^ 

“ ‘ Ha, ha I’ rejoined Rienzi, with that strange laugh which belonged 
to him ; ‘ a miracle ! a miracle L JThe picture spealu i^w !’ ” — Vol. 1. 
pp. 137-^39. V • • , 

The vigour and boldness of the«po]^ular conspirators is power- 
fully contrasted with the in Mui^e d blindness of the nobles ; they 
gaily, while the mine is Icjadra beneath their feet, utter their 
vaunts when the match ii ready lighted, and never dream of 
danger until the train is fired, and the explosion inevitable. 
Stephen Colonna, was one of those resolved to do “ what he willed 
with his own,” until his doings provoke stem instructors to teach 
him that property, as well as power, is a trust delegated by society, 
for the abuse of which the stewards are responsible with their lives 
and fortunes. Having received a warning from Montreal, a 
stranger who, in some degree, performed the same unthankful 
service that Frederic Von Raumer is now olleriiig to the English 
aristocracy, giving an emphatic warning of danger, Colonna thus 
mocks the imormation to his nephew Adrian, who is represented 
as what would now be called a moderate Tory. * 

“ ‘ And then, too,’ resumed the Baron, speaking more deliberately as 
he recovered his self-possession, * this man, by way of warning, shews 
me, at a glance, his whole ignorance of the state. What think you ? 
he has mingled with the mob, and taken their rank breath for power ; 
yes, he thinks words are soldiers, and bade me — ^me, Stephen Colonna, 
j — ^beware — of whom, think you ? No, you will never guess I Of that 
speech-maker, Rienzi I — my own old jesting guest ! ha I ha I ha I the 
ignorance of these barbarians I — ^Ha I ha I ha I’ and the old man laughed 
tUl the tears ran down his cheeks. • 

“ ‘ Yet, n^y^f the nobles fear that Rienzi,’ said Adrian, ^avo?y. 

“ ‘ Ah I let them, let them I — ^they have not oujr^ experience — our 
knowledge of tffe world, Adrian. Tut, man, — ^when did declamation 
ever overthrow the castles, and conquer soldiery ? I like Rienzi to 
harangue the mob, about old Rome, and such stuff; it gives them 
something to think of and prate about, and so ^11 their fierceness eva- 
porates in words ; they might burn a house if they did not hear p. 
speech.’ ” — Vol. I. pp. 200, &1. ^ ^ 

This is nothing more than a concentration of the nonsense we 
daily find in what are called conservative speeches on the indiffer- 
ence of the people to reform, and the folly of yielding to popular 
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clamour. Charles I. and Louis XVI. heard many such spe^h 
and had reason afterwards to lament their credulity, in heR^i 
what those severed from the people by pride and prejudice 
guessed to be the evanescent nature of popular feeling ; James II. 
and Charles X., unwarned by recentf example, uttered such 
speeches themselves, and found that fierceness, instead of evapo- 
rating in words, derives fuel from the excitement, ai|d rapidly 
kindfes into action. 

Let us*now come to the r^ult produced by patrician oppres- 
sion and piytrician obstinacy, ^.mueh as by patriotic dwng. 
Taking ^adFaiitage of the tem]p]iwy absence of the mobility, 
Rienzi proclaimed a republican institution, securing to every 
rank its due privileges, but ^o'^^g common safety and equal 
justice for all. He publishea of it to the people. 

“ Such, moderate at once, and effectuM, was the outline of the New 
Constitution ; and it may amuse the reader to consider how great must 
have been the previous disorders of the city, when the common and 
elementary provisions of civilization and security made the character of 
the code proposed, and the limit of a popular revolution. 

“ The most rapturous shouts followed this sketch of the New Con- 
stitution ; and, amidst the clamour, up rose the huge form of Cecco 
del Vecchio. Despite his condition, he was a man of great importance 
at tlie present crisis : his zeal and his courage, and perhaps, still more, 
his brute passion, and stubborn prejudice, had made him popular. The 
lower order of mechanics looked to him as their head' and representa- 
ti^ ; out then he spake loud and fearlessly— speaking well because his 
mind -was full df what he had to say. 

** * Countrymen and Citizens I — ^This New Constitution meets your 
approbation — so it ought. But what are good laws, if we do not have 
good men to execute them ? Who can execute a law so well as the man 
who designs it? If you ask me to give you a notion how to make a 
good shield, and my notion pleases you, would you ask me, or anot^ipr 
smith, to make it for you ? If you ask another, he may make a good 
shield, but it would not be the same as that which I sho^d have madeS 
aiid the description of which contented you. Cola di Rienzi has pro- 
posed a Code of Law that shall be our shield. Who should see that the 
become what he proposes, but Cola di Rienzi? Romans! I 
Vlgest that Cola di Rienzi be entrusted by the people with the autho- 
rity, by whatsoever name he pleases, of carrying the New Constitu- 
tion into effect; — and whatever be the means, we, the People, will bear 
him hamless.’ VoL I, pp. 281, 282. 

Ttc triumph of Rienzi was accomplished, but the time of his 
worst danger was only begun. We may almost say that the 
Jcnell of Roman fi*eedom was rung in the sounds that hailed its 
establishment. Woe be to that people that bows to the indivi- 
dual, not to the principle — ^^at worships The Man, instead of 
Xbe Cause ! Sentence of destruction was pronounc^ on Rome 
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Svmn all cried, Long, live Rienzi I” and none ‘‘ Long live 
teV^^public !*’ In the very magnitude of his success, the 
patriot finds the greatest peril ; he miist be elated by the con- 
sciousness of power, for wim all his virtues he possesses the ordi- 
nary feelings of hummty; he must be exposed to the siren 
voice of flattery, to the* strong solicitations of near and dear 
relatives, svhose ambition ^:^^s at sharing his love on terms of 
equality. Around him are friends who lent no reluctant aid in 
the struggle, but wlio now over-estimate their services, and 
whisper in their secret souls t^t the leader has gasped more 
than liis due share of gloiw, and. pSrhaps of pront* ^eneath 
him is a populace ready to r^indbiar that they who made can 
unmake, forgetful that the wri^w^ not tlieirs but -his ; that 
they have won solid blessufflTne but troubles and gewgaws, 
borne with more pain thanyffiey were acquired. Alas ! when the 
patriot has crushed a tjn'annical faction, he has to encounter 
more dangerous enemies in himself, his family, his friends, and 
the people he has served so faithfully and so well. Mr. Bulweir 
throws all the blame of Rienzi’s failure on popular inconstancy ; 
we are not at all disposed to deny that the blessim^ of liberty 
are rarely appreciated by a people unprepared for &eedom ; we 
deny not the brutalizing influence of slaverv, and we have too 
often witnessed the conservative energies of despotism, in per- 
petuating itself* by means of its own iniquity, to doubt their 
power ; but we do deny that in this instance the whole blame 
rests upon the people. The facts of history, even those . that 
Mr. Bulwer has selected and garnished for his purpose, prove 
that Rienzi acted with great imprudence, and not mways with 
perfect innocence. Among his first errors we must reckon the 
execution of Martino di Porto, not because the sentence was 
unjust, severe, or even impolitic, but because the circumstances 
l^tendiim it were renders unnecessarily Ukrsh and insulting.. 
T^e Mr. Bulwer’s dramatic account of the scene, and remem- 
ber that the aged Stephen Colonna is pleading to one almost a 
boy for mercy. ^ » 

“ * Mercy,' said the Colonna. , • ^ 

** Rienzi folded his arms, •and laughed disdainfully.* * I never heard 
iiiy lord Colonna plead for mercy when a peasant had stolen the bread 
that was to feed his famishing children.’ 

* Between a peasant and a prince. Tribune, /, for one, recognise a 
distinction ; — ^the bright blood of an Orsini is not to be shed like that of 
a base plebeian.* 

** * Vihiich I remember me,’ said Rienzi, in a low voice, ‘ you denied 
small matter enough, when my boy-brother fell beneath the wanton 
spear of your propd son. Wake not th^t memory. 1 warn you, let it 
sleep ! — For sham«^ old Colonna— ^for shame ; so near the grave, whiSre 
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, 1 will answer it to the Pontiff/ 
and loudly. 


the worm levels all flesh, and preaching, with tliose grey hairs, the^U- 
. charitable distinction between man and ma>. Is^^there not dialfeiift^^lon 
enough at the best? Does not one wear imrple, and the other rags? 
Hath not one ease, and the other toil? Doth not the one banquet 
while the other starves ? Do I nourish mad scheme to level the 
ranks which society renders an evil necessvy ? No. I war no more 
with Dives than with Lazarus. But befor^j Man’s judgment-seat, as 
before God’s, Lazarus and Dives are made equaL No more.’ 

Colonna drew his robe round him with great haughtiness, and bit 
his lip in silence. Raimond interposed. 

* All thin is true, Tribui^ Bpt,’ aM he drew Rienzi aside, ^ you 
know T^e must bs politic as well aaJmt Nephew to twoT cardinals, 
what enmity will not this pfQ^^ke alrAyignon !’ 

“ ‘ Vex not yourself, holy RmiimnV( 

While they spoke the beU tolled IwiT 
Colonna started. 

* Great Tribune,* said he, with a sli^t sneer, * deign to pause ere it 
be too late. 1 know not that I ever before bent to you a suppliant ; 
and 1 ask you now to spare mine own foe. Stephen Colonna prays 
Cola di Rienzi to spare the life of an Orsini.’ 

* I understand thy taunt, old lord,’ said Rienzi calmly, ^ but I resent 
it not You are foe to the Orsini, yet you plead for him — ^it sounds 
generous ; but hark you, — you are more a friend to your order than a 
foe to yourcival. You cannot bear that one great enough to have con- 
tended with you, should perish like a thief. I give full praise to such 
noble forgiveness ; but 1 am no noble, and 1 do not sympathize with it 
Qne word more ; — ^if tliis were the sole act of fraud and violence that 
tJ^ bandit bi^on had committed, your prayers should plead for him ; 
but is not his life notorious ? Has he not been from boyhood the terror 
and disgrace of Rome ? How many matrons violated, merchants pil- 
laged, robbers stilettoed in the daylight, rise in dark witness against the 
prisoner ? And for such a man do 1 live to hear an aged prince and a 
pope’s vicar plead for mercy ; — ^fie, fie. But I will be even with ye. 
The next poor man \^om the law sentences to death, for your sake%ill 

.1 pardon.’ y 

** * Raimond again drew aside the Tribune, while Colonna struggled to 

« <My friend,’ smd the bishop, * the nobles will fjj^l this as an insult 
tqi^heir ^hole order ; the very pleading of Orsini’s worst foe must con- 
.vince thee of thjs. Martino’s blood will geal their reconciliation with 
each other, and they will be as one man against thee.^ 

*Be it so : with God and the People with me, I will dare, though 
W Biwan, to be just The bell ceaseS;^ — ^you are already too late.’ 
^ saying, Rienzi thlrew open the casement ; and by the Staircase 
of the Lion rose a gibbet from which swung with a creaking sound, 
arrayed in his patrician robes, the yet palpitating coipse of Martino di 
’Pofto. 

, ** * Behold I ’ said the Tribune sternly, * thus die all robbers. For 
traitors the same law has ^e aife and the scaff<^d r’-*-VoL II. pp. 106-109. 
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^ Vather Cereeau’s historical account equally shews that there 
wM’^VKinecessary haste a^d cruelty in the execution of Martino di 
Porto. • 

He was immediately aifraigned : the tribune found no difficulty in 
convicting him of embezmng the public treasure. Although it was 
tlien three o’clock in the anemoon, he would not grant him a reprieve 
till the nes^ day ; he ordered the capitol bell to be rung ; the people 
assembled in crowds tumultuously ; they took the convicted lord’s cloak 
off his shoulders ; they tied his hands behind him ; they made him kneel 
* at the accustomed place upon^e Lion’s Steps ; they read his sentence 
of death to him ; and, after g\ntii% him, Vith reluc||uice| short time 
to confess in, led him to a gibbX^whereWwas tied up under^the eyes 
of his lady, who from her window ccmM^^ him hanging. His corpse 
was exposed two days and o^uKht. Neither his quality, nor his 
proximity of blood with the hqhe of Ursini, could save his life, or pro* 
vent the ignominy of his deatfT ” — Life of Rienzi, p. 56. 

Another error, scarcely less fatal, was Rienzi’s attempt to con- 
ciliate the nobles, after he had wantonly insulted their body. 
ITie aristocracy beheld,, in such conduct, signs of weakness : the 
populace suspected that they saw signs of desertion. Napoleon 
often lamented the fatal error that led the child of revolution to 
ally himsplf with ancient monarchies, and to patronise the scions 
of hereditary nobility. Mr. Bulwer has touched this* mistake so 
lightly, that we must turn from his glowing pages to tne homely 
narrative of Father Cerceau. 

• 

*‘The Tribune, after humbling the nobility, sought to bring them, over 
to him by marks of esteem and confidence. To put them at the head 
of his troops he judged the most efficacious method. To keep an 
equal balance between the Colonnas and Ursinis, whose houses, 
as the most powerful, divided the rest of the nobility, he thought 
proper to give the command of the army, which he was sending 
Ugainst the prefect de Vic, to one of the Ursinis ^ and to appoint (me 
^*of the Colonnas to command the troops which he should hereafter send- 
against the Count de Fondi. It was not looked upon as prudential in 
the Tribune to trust his troops to those chiefs he hiul'SO ill used, whom, 
if occasion offere(^ they might turn against him ; it^is true,* the ancient 
antipathy between those two great families took away, in soma measure, 
the apprehension of their eirer joining against a man u^o had the entire 
affection both of his troops and officers. The person he madecdioice of 
to command the army against John de Vic was Nicholas Ursini, with 
whom he, nevertheless, joined Jordan Ursini, as counciL” — Life, pp. 68,69. 

From the same authority we must quote a second source of 
Rienzi’s calamities, the extravagwt uKiulgence he yielded to the 
vanity of his wife, and the ambition of his family. • • 

Women, whose husbands are elevated to a superior rank in the 
world, generally assunm an air of grandeur even superior to them. Th^ 
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consort of Rienzi, -whose youth and beauty added to the splen doiy of 
her fortune,' on her part maintained with nojlbre magnificence tUC^^k 
in which the elevation of her husband had^ fixed her. Whenever she 
appeared in public, if she went no farther tiian St. Peter’s Church, she 
was attended by a court more brilliant thavthat of Rienzi. A train of 
ladies of the first quality followed her, as Her ladies of honour ; a troop 
of young gentlemen in arms escorted her, and a number of yodng ladies 
-walked before her, with fans in their hands, to prevent the Ifeat and the 
flies discommoding her. The whole family of Rienzi pdrtook of his 
fortune. He had an uncle, named Barbieri, who was in reality a< 
barber, both* by name and profession ; ^blot out the ignominy of his 
professipn, 4ie changed h» name to that of John Roscio, and he was 
raised to the highest plach^*iiiHy^e goteniment. He always appeared in 
public on horseback, accompani<^M ^y ^e chiefs of Rome, who were in 
hopes of obtaining favours of the ifepiMw by their respects shown to the 
uncle. Rienzi had also a sister, a wido^, whom the lord of Castella 
thought not unworthy to espouse. He advanced all his relations, in 
general, according to their degrees of proximity, and made them lords, 
without any regard to their capacity or merit.** — Life, pp. 82, 83. 

But the consort of Rienzi is too important a person, both in 
history and romance, to be lightly dismissed. Her portrait is 
thus TOautifully drawn by Mr. Bulwer, and he has historical au- 
thority for ^very feature. • 

** Born of an impoverished house, which, though boasting its descent 
from a consular race of Rome, scarcely at that day maintained a rank 
amongst tlie inferior order of nobility, Nina di Raselli was the spoiled 
child — ^the idol and the tyrant — of her parents. The energetic and 
self-willed character of her mind made her rule where she should have 
obeyed ; and as in all ages, dispositions can conquer custom, she had, 
though in a clime and land where the young and unmarried of her sex 
are usually chained and fettered, assumed, and by assuming, won, the 
prerogative of independence. She had, it is true, more learning and 
more genius than genpially fell to the share of women in that day, afid 
. enough of both to be deemed a miracle by her parents. She had, a^o,s 
what they valued more, a surpassing beauty, and what they feared more^ 
an indomitable haughtiness, — a haughtiness mixed with a thousand soft 
and endearkig qualities, where she loved, and which, jpdeed, where she 
segned to vanish. At once vain, yet high-minded — ^resolute, yet 
^IpipSiioned, thdae was a gorgeous ma^ificence in«her very vanity 
^llpd splendour, an ideality in her waywardness : her defects made a part 
0f . her brilliancy ; -without them she would have seemed less woman, and 
jriiowing h^, you would have compared all women by her standard. 
Softer oualities beside lier seemed not more charming, but more insipid. 
She had no vulgar ambition, for she had obstinately refused many alli- 
ances which the daughter of Raselli could scarcely have hoped to form. 
Thef untutored min& and savage power of the Roman nobles seemed 
to' her imagination, which was full of the poetry rank, (its luxury and 
its graces,) as something barbolous and revolting at once to be dreaded 
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an^ifdespised. She had, therefore, passed her twentieth year unmarried, 
but i?ot perhaps without lows. The faults themselves of her character, 
elevated that ideal of love tkich she had formed. She required some 
being round whom all hen vainer qualities could rally ; she felt that 
where she loved she must a&re; she demanded no common idol before 
whom to humble so strong Ad imperious a mind. Unlike women of a 
gentler mould, who desire J/k a short period to exercise the caprices of 
sweet empiiie, when she loved, she must cease to command, and pride, 
at once, be humbled to devotion. So rare were the qualities that could 
attract her, — ^so imperiously did her haughtiness require that those quali- 
ties should be above her o\^^ ye]^ of the same order, yiat her love 
elevated its object like a god. ^!^customea to despise, she^elt^ all the 
luxury it is to venerate I And if were ^h^ '1^ to ,he united ^th one 
thus loved, her nature was that wMIcl^fS^t become elevated by that it 
gazed on. For her beauty, reJm\ l^uhouldst thou ever go to Rome, 
thou wilt see in the Capitol, thj^icture of the Cumsean Sybil, which, 
often copied, no copy can evea faintly represent ; why this is so called, 
I know not, — save that it has something strange and unearthly in the 
dark beauty of the eyes.” — Vol. I. pp. 148-150. 

Liet us next take a brief glance at her character as a wife. 

It was a singular thing to see that proud lady, proud of her beauty, 
her station, her new honours ; — ^whose gorgeous vanity was already the 
talk of Rome, and the reproach to Rienzi, — how suddenly ^d miracu- 
lously she seemed changed in his presence I Blushing and timid, all 
pride in herself seemed merged in her proud love for him. No woman 
ever loved to the full extent of the passion who did not venerate where 
she loved, and who did not feel humbled (delighted in that humility) by 
her exaggerated and overweening estimate of the superiority of the 
object of her worship. 

And it might be the consciousness of this distinction between him- 
self and all other created things, which continued to increase the love of 
the Tribune to his bride, to blind him to her failings towards others, 
and to indulge her in a magnificence of parade, which though. to a cer- 
tain ^int politic to assume, was carried to an extent which if it did not 
..Oi^pire to produce his downfall, has served the Romans with an excuse ' 
(dir their own cowardice and desertion, and historians with a plausible 
explanation of causes they had not the industry to fathon^” — VoL II. 
p. 115. • • 

The matron^e of Rpme, indeed, crowded Jler palace; but 
they returned home to exasperate their lords, by anecdotes of her 
extravagant pride and insulting demeanour : women of lower 
rank caught glimpses of the cosuy furniture that decorated her 
apeirtments, and whispered among the peopfe, that the treasures 
raii^ for the defence of the state were lavished in purchasing 
new luxuries for Nina. She was hated by women of every q]Uus£| 
and station ; and when the hearts of all the females of a state are 
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set agamst the wife, those of the men cannot loi^ be held seojt% 
by the husband. c 

But, with the Romans, liberty was L mere plaything, valued 
while new, but ready to be thrown aaiw for any other novelty 
tint nwht attract popular caprice It re not easy to decide whe- 
llier all the chnrlatcmerie and theatrl^ display exhibited by 
Riensi, in his brief but brilliant caree^ resulted from his own 
natural conceit, or was forced upon him the character of the 
Romans. Both causes, probably, contributed to a series of 
mountebank exhibitions, very little yto the hero’s credit as a 
statesman of a {^lilosophef. THk witness we can have, to 
the natflre*^of the populaajgg^^^g U^Rome, is Cecco del Vecchio ; 
his description of the dai^SP&Smtl^set the {^th of a successful 
patriot contains lessons oi wisdaMp&aught with the most useful 
mstruction, to every age and ever^jpeople. Rienzi asks what 
are the opinions of Cecco’s friends rdipecting the recent changes. 

" ‘ I am glad of this,’ quoth the huge smith, * for our friends have 
grown a little unruly of late, and say — 

“ ‘ What do they say ?* 

^ * That it is true you have expdled the banditti, and curb tlie barons, 
and administer justice fairly I’ 

^ * Is not that miracle enough for the space of some two or three short 
ninths ?’ * 

<< * Why? they say it would have been more than enough in a noble, 
but you, being raised from the pecqile, and having such gifts and so 
forth, might do yet more ; it is now three weeks since they have had 
any new thing *to talk about ; but Orsini’s execution to-day will cheer 
them a bit” 

“ ^ Well, Cecco, well,’ said the Tribune rising, < they shall have more 
anon to feed their mouths with. So you think tliey love me not quite 
so well as they did some three weeks back ?’ 

** ^ I BtLj not so,’ answered Cecco. * But we Romans are an impatient^ 
people.’ e 

• * Alas, yes.’ 

" * Howeyer, they will no doubt stick close enough to you, provided, 
Tribnne, you don’t put any new tax upon them.’ 

^ Ha 1 fiut if imorder to be free, it be necessary tosfight — if to fight, 
it be necessary tq have soldiers, why then the soldiers must be paid : — 
the people Contribute something to their own liberties ; — ^to just 
law^ ahd safe lives?’ 

^ ^ I don’t knew,’ returned the smith, scratching h'b head as if a litde 
puatkfii * but 1 Imow;, that poor men won’t be overtaxed. They say 
thejr are better off with you than with the barons before, and Hierefore 
iluy love you. But men in business, Tribune, » poot men with families, 
look to their bellies. Only one man in ten goes to Itwr — only one 
man in twen'ty is butchered by a baron’s brigand; but every man egti 
and drinks, and feeb a tax.’ 
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^This cannot be your reasoning, Cecco T said Rienzi, gravely. 

» < Why, Tribune, I am an honest man, but I have a large family to 
rear.* 1 

<< < Enough I enough !' saU the Tribune quickly ; and then he added , 
abstractedly as to himself, tut aloud, — ^ Methinks we have been too 
lavish ; these shows and specmcles should cease.* 

“ What 1** cried Cecco ; ‘jj^hat. Tribune I — would you deny the poor 
fellows a holiday ? They work hard enough, and their only pleasure is 
seeing your fine shows and processions ; and then they go home and 
say, — ‘ See, our man beats all the barons I What state he keeps I* ** 

“ Ah I they blame not my s^ndqpr, then ? • 

Blame it ; no I Without iAf^ey woula be ashamed ofi ygju, and 
think the Buono State but a shabSb concgj;p^ — ^VoL II. pp. 125, 127. 

But the proximate cause ofifjRj^nzi’s fall was his celebrated 
condemnation of the whole Wo3y of tlie Roman nobility ; his 
keeping them, for an entire ^ght, in the agonies of mortal fear; 
and his p^don, granted wi^ circumstances of theatrical show^ 
partly childish and wholly insulting. Mr. Bulwer, in some de- 
gree, justifies the Tribune’s conduct, by insisting that the nobles 
had conspired against his life, which is by no means unlikely; 
but he has drawn on his imagination for the particulars of a plot 
to assassinate Rienzi, the night of his vigil before receiving 
knighthood, which are in the highest degree improbable. We 
may also add, that the childish vanity of this ceremonial of knight- 
hood, and the needless shock given to popular prejudice, by 
bathing in the porphyry bath of Constantine, have not beert 
marked by Mr. Bulwer with the reprobation that 'they merit. 
Still more surprising is the leniency he shews to the insanity (we 
can give it no better name) that dictated tlie public insult to the 
pope and the emperor, by summoning them to appear before the 
tribunal of the people. We must content burselves with the bare 
mention of these fatal errors, and pass to the ^remarkable scene 
of die whole order of the Roman nobility condemned to die 
together. 

^ Ye confess your orime, my lords I Silent I dumb ! Where is your 
wit, Savelli ? Whq(e is your pride, Rinaldo di Orsini X Gionfii Colonna 
is your chivalry come to this ?*’ ^ 

^ Oh I” continu^ Rienzi, j^ith deep and passionate bitterness ; " oh, 
my lords, will nothmg conciliate you — ^not to me, but to Rome ? What 
hath been my sin to you and yours ? Disbanded ruffians (such as your 
accuser)-^di£unantled fortresses — ^impartial law — what man, in all the 
wild revolutions of Italy, sprung from the people,* ever yielded leas to 
their license ? Not a. coin of your coffers touched by wanton power,— 
not a hair of your heads harmed by private revenge. You, Gianiu 
Colonna, loaded with honours, entrusted with command — you, Alphonso 
di Frangipani, endowed with new principalities, — did the Tribunei 
remember one insult Ae received from you as the Plebeian ? You 
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acoQB^ my pride ; — ^wae it my fault that ye cringed and fawned upon 
my power, — ^flattery on your lips, poison al your hearts. No. I have 
not offended you ; let the world know, thaftin me you aimed at liberty, 
justice, law, order, the restored grandeur, tUp renovated rights of Rome I 
At these, ^e Abstract and the ImmortalXnot at this frail form, ye 
struck ; — ^by the divinity of these ye are defeated ; — ^for the outraged . 
majesty of these, — criminals and victUns,-^-^ must die I 

With these words, uttered with the tone and air that -would have 
become the loftiest spirit of the ancient city, Rienzi, with a majestic 
step, swept from the chamber into the hall of council.* 

** All that night, the conspirators remained within that room, the 
doors lockwl an^uarded ; *the banq^ unremoved, and its splendour 
strangety contrasting the m^gd of thff^ests. 

The utter prostration aSf^^^pwr of these dastard criminals — so 
unlike the knightly Normans of and England, has been painted 

by the historian in odious and witheug colours. The old Colonna 
alone sustained his impetuous and imj^rious character. He strode to 
and fro’ the room, like a lion in his cage, uttering loud threats of resent- 
ment and defiance ; and beating at the door with his clenched hands, 
demanding egress, and proclaiming the vengeance of the Pontiff. 

The dawn came, slow and grey, upon that agonized assembly : and 
just as the last star faded from the melancholy horizon, and by the wan 
and comfortless heaven, they regarded each other’s faces, almost spectral 
with anxietf^ and fear, the great bell of the Capitol sounded the notes in 
* which they well recognized the chime of death ! It was then that the 
door opened, and a drear and gloomy procession of cordeliers, one to 
e|u:h baron, entered the apartment I At that spectacle, we are told, the 
terror of the^nspirators was so great, that it froze up the very power 
of speech.f The greater part at length, deeming all hope over, resigned 
themselves to their ghostly confessors. But when the friar appointed to 
Stephen approached that passionate old man, he waved his hand im- 
patiently, and said — * Tease me not, tease me not’ ” — Vol. 11. 201-203. 

After having taken such a decisive step, it was no longer pos- 
sible to recede wkh safety. Rienzi granted their lives to m6h 
with whom the bitterness of death was past;” he pleaded in 
their behalf to the people, but the reprieved felt no gratitude for 
a liSsfAxip preserve, and more than one of the populace must 
have mougnt with our old friend the smith, — • 

** ^ has bat increased the smoke and the flame which he was not 
id>le to extinguisn,’ growled Cecco dd Vebchio, and* the smith’s appro- 
priate saying pass^ into a proverb and a prophecy.” 

^IlSp^rding to father Cerceau, the Tribune carried his impru- 
even to greafer lengths. 

— ■ ■■ ■ . • — — - ■ ■ 4 

* The guilt of the barona in their designed aasaiaination of Rienzi, tliough hastily 
slurred over hy Gibbon, and other modern writers, b clearly attested by Muratori, the 
Bolognese Chronicle; See. — ^They even confessed the crime, (See Cron. Rstens: 
Muestoii, tom. zviii. p. 442.) ^ . 

t Diveptcro fi gelati, che non poteino &velhg!er 
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The Tribune made no stay ; endeavouring to reinstate himself in the 
favour of his prisoners, he emiferred a number of new titles, which were, 
indeed, of no cost, upon them he made every one of them a present of 
) a rich gown, furred and ermilc^; he invited them to dine with him, and, 
after a magnificent repast, he made a cavalcade with them through ^me, 
as a token of pacification. lie, nevertheless, tendered them the oaths, 
pretended to be voluntary, ii^avour of the good establishment and die ' 
people, which they repeated on the 17th of September, having first re- 
ceived absolution from the priest, in the name of the people, and the com- 
munion with the Tribune.” — lA/e, p, 120. 

The escape of the nobility Item^Romef their burying^dl ancient 
animosities in oblivion^ and unuhig.hear^nd soul for thedcSstruc- 
tioii of llienzi, were the necessajjr the foolish, or rather 
insane, conduct just describedlLjQr. Biilwer has given a very 
natural and pleasing account jlf the manner in whicli this catas- 
trophe was revealed to Nina/^by the diminished attendance and 
altered conduct of the Roman ladies. 

Nina w^as seated in the grand saloon of the palace, it was the djEiy 
of reception to the Roman ladies. 

The attendance was so much less numerous than usual, that it 
startled her, and she thought there was a coldness and restraint in the 
manner of the visitors present, which somewhat stung her vanity. 

“ ‘ I trust wc have not offended the Signora Colonna,* she sajd to the 
lady of Gianni, Stephen’s son. She was wont to grace our halb, and 
we miss much her stately presence.* 

“ < JMadam — ^my lord’s mother is unwell I’ 

* Is she so — ^we will send for her more welcome nows*-4nethinkswe 
are deserted to-day.’ 

* As she spoke, she carelessly dropped her handkerchief — ^the 
hauglity dame of the Colonna bent not — ^uot a hand stirred ; and the 
Tribunessa, looked for a moment surprized and disconcerted. Her eye 
roving round the throng, she perceived several, whom she knew as the 
wives of Rienzi’s foes whispering together with meaning glances, and 
more than one malicious sneer at her mortification was apparent. She 
recovered herself instantly, and said to the Signora Frangipani,’ with a 
smile, ‘ may we be a partaker of your mirtli, you seem to havc^chanc^ 
on some gay though, which it were a sin not to share freely.* 

“ ‘ Tlie lady she addressed coloured slightly, and rej^lied, ‘ ife were 
thinking, madam, that had theTribune been present, his vow of knight- 
liood would have been called into requisition.* 

“ ‘ And how. Signora ?’ 

“ ‘ It would have been his pleasing duty, madam, to succour the 
distrest.’ And the Signora glanced significantly on the kerchief still on 
the floor. * 

‘ You designed me then this slight, signoras,* said Nina, rising with 
great majesty. ‘ I know not whether your lords are equally bold to the J 
Tribune ; but this I kflo^ that the Tribuno's wife can in future foi^ve 
your absence. Four ce<iturie8 ago; a Frangipani might well have 
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stooped to a Raselli ; to-day the dame of a Roman baron might acknow- 
ledge a superior in the wife of the first ma^strate of Home. I compel 
not your courtesy, nor seek it.” — Vol. II. ^.216, 217. 

It is unnecessary for us to dwell on’ the errors arising from a 
mingled belief in the power of his fate, confidence in the magic 
of his name, and irresolution under uiii^pected difficulties, com- 
mitted by Rien2i at this crisis. He is said to have slieVn bravery 
as a soldier, but he wanted the moral courage that belongs to a 
general and a statesman. Encouraged by his timidity, the parti- 
zans of theColonna mardied agSiins^TRome ; but their plans were 
betrayl^d,‘and tliey met^recepdon which drove them back in 
dismay. One incident uTSiijL warfare, the death of the Colonna 
who had slain Uienzi’s broth^wiwst, for a moment, engage our 
attention. \ 

“Thus conversing, they approacheir^vi thin bow-shot of the gates, 
which were still open. All wasr silent as death. Tlie army which >vaR 
composed chiefly of foreign mercenaries, halted in deliberation — ^>vhei). 
lo ! — a torch was suddenly cast on high over the walls ; it gleamed a 
moment — and then hissed in the miry pool below. 

“ It is the signal of our friends within, as agreed on,” cried old 
Colonna. “ Pietro, advance with your company 1” The young noble- 
man closed his visor, put himself at the head of the band under his 
command ; and, with his lance in liis rest, rode in a half gallo]) to the 
gates. The morning had been clouded and overcast, and the sun, aj)- 
pearing only at interv'als, now broke out in a bright stream of light — 
as 4t glittered on the waving plume and shining mail of the young 
horseman, disappearing under the gloomy arch, several paces in advance 
of his troop. On swept his followers— forward went the cavalry lieadcd 
by Gianni Colonna, Pietro’s father. — There was a minute’s silence, save 
by the clatter of tlie arpis, and tramp of hoofs, — ^when out rose the 
abrupt cry — “ Rome, the Tribune, and the People I Santo Spirt to 
Cavaliers /” The main body halted aghast. Suddenly Gianni ('oldfina 
‘ was seen flying backward from the gate at full speed. 

“ My son, my son I” he cried, “ they have murdered him.” Ho 
halted al^rupt and irresolute, then added, “ But I will avenge him !” 
wheeled round, spurred again through the arch, Tvhen a huge machine 
of iron, shaped as a portcullis, suddenly descended upon the unhappy 
Csther, and crushed man and horse to tha ground— ^ne blent, mangled, 
bloody, mass.” — Vol. II. pp. 202, 203. 

Rienzi would have followed up his success by marching to Marino, 
according to MrBfilwer’s representation, had imt the Romans shewn 
their uriiStnessforfreedomby theirlukcwarmnessinitsdefence. '^Tliis 
^count may not be in strict accordance with history, but it is true lo 
V ^uman nature — the patriot and reformer find those wliom they 
^ seiwe inert and reckless after victory. In^e nineteentli century, 
‘ apd in the most enlightened nation in /he world, we recentty 
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witrfessed similar apathy, and saw it produce results which nearly 
proved fatal. We cannot ftrget the culpable negligence of the popu- 
lar party at the annual relistration of 1833, nor how this apparent 
indifference of the reforliied constituency gave courage to tlie 
* enemies of liberty, and added strength to their ranks. We are 

f rond to remembft, that^ngland would have been lost, had not 
reland stepped in to tne rescue, and supplied the place of the 
battalions lost from neglect or desertion, by a faithful band, united 
as that which formed the glory of Thebes, whose fidelity averted 
lOnglaiurs Chau'oneia, and ?^defhe battle a Leuctra* 

Hienzi’s subsequent ad venues belong not to oar subject; wiili 
the fatal termijiation of his trib’kfiitim]tjW?toliition ends the impres- 
sive h^sson that his history reads t^^ie patriots and the people of 
every age and nation. Oian|5e‘^t a few names, and the record 
would be the history of f^ounter-revolution, almost effected 
before our own eyes, which would have "iven over Ireland to the 
exterminating malice of the Orange faction, and England to the 
greedy tyranny of the party that has wasted its resources, blightetl 
its fame, and struck it with the paralysis of a debt that must ever 
crtimp and fetter its exertions. The Irfsh llienzi was free from 
the weakness of his proto tjq^e; — ^lie performed his part with equal 
bravery and wisdom ; with what is more valuable than both, un- 
swerving integritj’, that turne<l neither to the right haifd nor to 
the left hand; he had no Nina to provoke resentment by her 
ostentation, no barber uncle to excite just indignation by Iris 
ambition ; but among those bound to follow him, mnong those 
whom interest as well as gratitude, whom duty to themselves, as 
well «is to him, should have compelled to give him enthusiastic sup- 
port, he found more than one murmuring Cecco del Vecchio; many 
an ex-grave-digger to taunt as infamous an action os innocent as 
bathing in a porphyry vase; several butchers to^ prate of sacri- 
fices in the cause of freedom, sacrifices tliut were as dust in the 
balance as compared to liis : — and, alas for human nature I alas, 
for the pride of Westminster — he found a demagogue Baroncell i 
ready to take advantage of falsehood, calumqy and* misrepre- 
sentation, to shake, if possible, the people’s .confidence in 
the people’s best friend. • These ignorant or \raitorous allies 
of modern ascendancy have failed, — failed wholly, absolutely, 
miserably, — not because their powers of mischief were small, 
or their inclination to evil weak, — but because this is the nine- 
teenth century, ayd the Irish nation is not the Roman popu- 
lace. Unborn generations will admire and bless the firmness, 
die boldness, and the skill with which the Irish people at the 
crisis fought the hel;^ fight of freedom. They are already reapiw 
their reward ; for, iSe first time durfiig six centuries, a paternd 
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government exists in Ireland; equal justice has taken its plabe at 
die head of the state, and, spite of all impediments, shall work its 
way into the remotest and minutest braiches of administration : — • 
a nation that, under the withering influence of oppression, lay ^ 
helpless and inanimate, the seal of dissolution on its brow, and 
the waste of decay in every limb, hl^felt flie breath of life 
breathed into its nostrils, and young\)lood circulating in its 
veins ; 

On the pale check of death smiles and roses are blending, 

An^ beauty immortal awakes fj^n the tomb.” 

We hail with pride, with Toy, and ynth gratitude to the Almighty 
Audior of all blessings, Tlii.^ri^us resurrection of our country. 


Art. IV. The Dublin University dhlendar^for 1836. Dublin. 

2. Letter to the English Public^ on the Condition^ Abuses^ and 
Capabilities of^ the National Universities. Nos. 1. and 11. By 
a Graduate of Cambridge. London. 1836. 

3. Hints for the Introduction of an Improved Course of Study 
in the University of Cambridge. By a Resident Member of 
the Uniyersity. Cambridge. 1835. 

4. An Appeal to the University of Cambridge^ on the subject of 
their Examinations and Discipline. By a Member of the 

, Senate. Cambridge. 1836. 

T i E conductors of a National Establishment incur a degree of 
responsibility, exactly proportionate to the importance of the 
objects, which that Establishment is intended to serve. Tliey are 
answerable to the Nation, at large, for every measure which is 
adopted by them ; and are, in fact, but trustees of the interest of 
the people, lliey are, dierefore, liable to be called to account 
for the errors or *nial-practices of their administration, and it 
becomes the duty of those who watch over the public welfare, to 
see tliat diey do not abuse those lowers, which were entrusted 
to them, fiot for jhe advantage of the few, but for the good of the 
maiw. • , 

This principfe, applicable generally to all public Institutions, 
is peculiarly true when directed towards those wliich profess to 
afford national education. Other establislunents are rendered 
by bad management only less useful, but in this instance, the 
evil is not negative or temporary. Great as js the positive mis- 
chief producra at the moment, its prospective effects are still 
yiimre to be dreaded. The public Hospital, if ill-conduct^ 
?^lieves fewer sufferers. ^Tlie public Almft»house, when mi»- 
.managed, saves a smaller* niunber from .4(^titutioh. But the 
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public School extends ite importance to futurity, and transmits 
to after-times the good oi%he evil incorporated in its constitution. 

Knowledge, in this as ilHi other points, asserts its pre-eminence ; 

• as dangerous when tainted, as they are wholesome when pure, the 
waters of the stream draw^ieir character and properties from the 
source, and the poisonM fountain transmits to other regions its 
unhealthy influence. Thus the illiberal boy ripens into the 
intolerant man, — the principles which he has been taught to 
admire, he deems it a duty, *110 less than a pleasure, to inculcate 
on his family, and his chilflren^s children are UiughU to^ view, 
with the same narrowed feeling^. the war^f opinion around them ; 
and to cling, with almost instincftiveVenacity, to the exclusiveness 
of their half-educated progenit*31’. '‘’*In time, other motives co-ope- 
rate, — family pride is called mto action — it is d^'cmed honourable 
to hold the same views whiclf our forefathers entertained. Thus, 
tlie transmission of feeling strengthens, instead of weakening, the 
original imjiressions, and prejudice is consummated in bigotry. 

How, indeed, can it be otherwise ? The most strong-minded 
and independent must acknowledge the force of early impressions, 
and grant, that few, if any, arc able fully to extricate themselves 
from the trammels which they impose. The body is •subjected 
to similar impulses. Tlie sweets in which medicine has been 
administered to us when young, instead of continuing to be 
agreeable, become absolutely nauseous. Colours and sounds, as 
well as tastes, affect us, not so much by their nature, i(if we may 
be allowed the phrase,) as by the associations with which we have 
connected them ; nor is the mind superior to such influence ; 
and there is little*, if any doubt, that men are frequently witli- 
held from the worst, or stimulate to the noblest actions, not by 
the dictates of reasoning, prudence, or principle, but by some 
treasured recollection of early days, some fona association con- 
nected with the first dawnings of intellect. 

These impressions are produced, not by the ties of childhood 
only, but by thos^ links, which, in the progress of youtl? towards 
manhood, twine themselves so closely around us. W<3 look 
back iii later age,^to our college days, with a williii^ forgetfulness 
of tlieir harsher realities, and see but the friends we have loved, 
and the opinions which w'ere generally held sacred among them ; 
and when experience teaches us the necessity of modifying or 
altering tliose (minions, we are bound to them by a fondness pro- 
ceeding rather from |)ersons than abstractions, as if, in abandoning 
a theory, we were wantonly severing ourselves from him by whom . 
it had first been recjgmmended to our adoption. 

Thus the youthfuTkudent may be Ibd, in the ordinaiy course 
of university studies, te^ collect gall rather tlian honey Irom the 
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flower; to contract instead of expanding his intellectual and moral 
capacities. He may be taught to see, In the decline and fall of a 
great empire, the ruinous tendenciesf of democracy, instead of 
tracing up the causes of corruption to the insatiable ambition of' 
a grasping oligarchj^ He may be instiaicted, that all political evils 
arise from the aggi'essions of the peo^, that the Gracchi were 
miprincipled and factious demagogues, and tliat an Agrarian law 
was synonimous with the confiscation of the property of the rich. 

Such a youth will leave College for the Established Church or 
the Baur, .to be the servfie sycophafit in the one, oi* the unhesi- 
tating tool of a goveniinent i&v the other ; while, in his eyes, 
patriotism is but a pretext fdh robbery, and a dissenter is ecjiiiva- 
lent to an infidel. If such be die’ln'ils of education when tainted, 
(of its advantages, when pure it is mot necessaiy to speak,) how 
important is the trust committed tcy those who administer it to a 
people ! 

"rhe Tories hiive ever been far from insensible to the advan- 
tages which they gained by monojiolizing the sources of know- 
ledge; — under the specious pretext of advancing the interests of 
religion, they have secured to themselves the channels of national 
education^ and closed up every avenue to literary honours against 
every liberal aspirant. Oxford and Cambridge, as well as Dub- 
lin, were converted into the close boroughs of exclusive doctrines, 
die nurseries of religious and political intolerance. Close as 
are the corporations however, in the two former Universities, the 
Irish institution maintains a proud pre-eminence in oligarchy. — 

“ In Dublin, tlie Provost and Senior Fellows of the College, 
constitute the only Senate or University Convocation, which is . 
recognized b\' charter, and are entrusted wdth the same powers 
of electing officers, and conferring degrees, whicli, in the English 
Universities belong to a body consisting of Masters of Arts and 
Doctors in the higher faculties.” Bishop Taylor’s rules, indeed, 
liave more of liberality in their spirit, but, unfortunately, they 
are not statutes, ^and may, consequently, be disjensed with. Wo 
find, tl^efore, in the Dublin University, a perfect example of 
Uie efiects of^ kn exclusive system, — ithe most^slrongly hiarked 
specimen of the species to which it belongs. 

U is not our intention to consider at present, the propriety of 
greeting to this, or any individual, seat of learning peculiar 
rights. One thing, at least, is evident, that, where exclusive prJ- 
viWes are granted, tlie administration of theih should be as little 
. cuiflned as possible. If we close up every other road to learn- 
^^g, we are doubly hound to make the avenu^ which we leave, as 
.wide and as smooth as ^ssible. In suim an establisliment, 
therefore, as tlie Dublin University, throne seat of educatioh 
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in Ireland, by which degrees generally available can be con- 
ferred, we have a right W look for the utmost liberality of spirit, 
the most perfect readiiicjfes to extend to the community those 
^ advantages which elsewhere they arc prohibited from obtaining. 
' If we are aggrieved by its regulations, there is no other 
resource to which we cai>‘ betake ourselves. We are compelled, 
therefore, in self-defenfle, to attack the evils of an institution 
which acts the niggard, when it should be generously profuse, 
Avhich is, in fact, bound to be liberal, not more by the advantages 
it exclusively enjoys, than by th^ very jiature of thc^iformation 
wliich it is intended to communicate. • » , 

Of all monopolies, it will be* generally agreed, that a literary 
mojiopoly is the most inexcusable. — (We speak now of restrictions 
from internal regulations, nbl fi'om constitution.) — So incon- 
sistent are exclusive distinetjons, with either classical or scientific 
pursuits, that the phrase, “ Republic of I-<etters,” has been 
generally adopted, as most fitted to express the perfect equality 
of all die members of that widely extended circle, whidt has 
devoted itself chiefly to the acquisition of knowledge. Witliin 
this circle no diflerence of persons is acknowledged, save that 
which arises from genius or learning; perfect equality is, in feet, 
tlie essential bond by which its members are united. Outside of 
its boundary they may be distinguished by their politick or their 
religion, and favoured or discouraged, as Whig or Tory, Pro- 
testant or Catholic, antipathies predominate ; but within that circle 
they should be safe from the tiunult of party ; and innhe distribu- 
tion of honour or emolmnent, no standard should be admitted 
but that of eminence in knowledge. To this Republic the rea- 
soning of the historian is peculiarly applicable, — “ Omnes homines 
qui de rebus dubiis consultant, ab odio, gratia, ir& atque amicitik 
vacuos esse decet.” , 

The e>mediency of this rule, indeed, is deducible from the very 
nature of literature itself, the noblest object of which, is, to 
liberalize the feelings by cultivating the intellect. He reads his- 
tory to little purpose, who sees in it only an ,empty record of 
barren facts, a calendar of the births and deatl^»of thef heroes, 
the sages, or tins nations* of antiquity. If this be the only in- 
ibrinatfon the student derives from the pages of die historian, his 
time is egregiously mis-spent. He, alone, reads with advant^e 
tqJbomseli or otliers, who generalizes as he reads, who raises him- 
“Saf from details tp the principles which they exemplify, who 
traces the flourisliing condition of a nation to the pervading 
influence of good government, and sees in its fall tlie suicide tof ' 
des{)otism. ^or ar»4pssons in philantljrophy wanting. 'Hie miml^ 
of him who has been\lius engaged becomes gradually impres^ied' 
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with the conviction, that in all nations and a^es there have existed 
men, whom instinct no less than reason* teaches us to revere ; that 
excellence is of no colour or creed ; but lliat, on llie contrary, 
admirable examples of public and private worth, may be found ^ 
even amidst those, whom we, believe to have been uninfluenced 
by motives, which, as Christians, we consider the highest incen- 
tives to both. 

Hence the deduction is easy, that liberality should be carried 
forward from the past to the presept age, and that we should 
shrink from regarding oui opponents of to-day with that antipathy, 
whichf if'recorded in the history of past times, we should not 
hesitate to stigmatise as unfounded and absurd. The toleration 
of Christianity, (that is, the working out of the principle of love 
to our neighbour,) is, in fact, but the application to our practice 
of deductions from the history of mankind. Nor is science un- 
fruitful in similar conclusions. Her pursuits are too lofty to be 
compatible with the niggardliness of spirit, which would refuse to 
our brother-men a free admission to tiieir rights, or close agjiiiist 
the aspirant after knowledge the way to eminence. The opening 
of tlie gates of her temple, is a signal, not of .war but of peac(‘, 
and conveys to all around an intimation, to partake of, as well as 
contribute*^ to, its treasures. 

If tliis be a fair description of the tendencies of knowledge, it 
follows, that a Society incorporated witli a special view to its ad- 
vancement, should be free from every suspicion of sccUirianism or 
bigotry. They should advance toward the attainment of their 
great end, in the truest spirit of unprejudiced liberality, and their 
reflations should embody the very perfection of tolerance. 
\^erever they deviate from this course of action, they desert, 
pro taniOi tlie object which tliey profess to have in view, and die 
public have a right to complain of the inconsistency. ^ 

This accounts for the general expression of feeling directed 
against our universities. In the case of those corporations which 
were avo^^edly of a political tendency, men could not be much 
surprised, though they might be indignant, at Vinding that their 
lowers had be^ directed to the estamislmient of an uncohstitu- 
tional monopoly. Such was, in fact, the natur&l consequence of 
committing exclusive authority to the hands of those^ whose 
motia was not equality, but ascendency ; and the corruption of 
the Municipal corporations was a natural, thotigh dangerous rc%4t 
irf the principles which gave them birth, the gradual develop- 
ment of the original see& of decay .♦ All reasoning men, there- 

\/m The original defect in the constitution of the municmir! corporations, appears, 
/by the late debates in Parliament, & have been acknowloo^d to the fullest extent by 
the .Tory party. Nay, so strongly did it strike them, )}iat they were anxious utt^Hy 
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fore, were less indignant at their utter degradation, as they had 
always anticipated the probability of such a catastrophe, and the 
outcry against them was rather sustained than violent. With 
. regard to literary corporations, however, the case was far difte- 
rent. Wliatever may have b^n the original objects of their 
founders, all rational pej*sons have long looked upon them as the 
legitimate "avenues to general education, the channels through 
which public instruction ought unrestrainedly to flow. That 
tlicse avenues should be l\alf closed, and these channels more 
tlian half dammed iip, appeared 4n the highest degrecp unjust 
There was a right of nighway on the one, an ev<?r-gusliing 
fountain — the pei'ennis” of antiquity, supplied the other. 

To lay aside metaphor, it seemed inconsistent with the very 
nature of knowledge to be confined within the limitations of sect 
or party, and dealt out with profusion to tlie votaries of the Esta- 
blishment, wliile, for a long time, it was utterly denied, and after- 
wards stingily retailed, to those who discarded that form of faith. 

An educational monopoly was looked on, at first, as a practical 
anomaly — a contradiction in terms ; and the clamour which has 
arisen against institutions of this character, is vehement in pro- 
portion to the injustice sustained by the community? and the 
clieateiy which has been practised on tlicm. Others, it was 
argued, have, it is true, robbed us of political rights, but they 
have at least acted upon intentions openly avowed. You, the 
conductors of public universities, have beguiled us with promises 
which you never intended to perform. Professing t6 dissemihatc 
knowledge freely, you have introduced into your system for dif- 
fusing it, every restriction which ingenious bigotiy could devise. 
You have, in feet, taken money from tlie Public under false pre- 
tences, and given up to party what was meant for mankind.” 
ITie argument is too true to be answerable, tand the daily accu- 
mulating force of the waters of public opinion must soon sweep 
away the barriers which illiberality has opposed to them. 

The necessity of educating the native clergy inn^^e Roman 
Catholic scholastic divinity, led to the first eslablislmient of an 
university in Dublin. In the year 1311, John LecH, Arcli- 
bisho^ of Dublfn, obtain^ a bull from Clement V. for the foun- 
dation of an university of scholars in Dublin. This project fell 
to the ground at the death of the Archbishop in 1313, but was 
^,yeilew^ under his successor in 1320, who J)rocured a confirma- 
"*tion of it from Pope John XXII. This university was con- 

to subvert institutions, which they seemed to think beyond the reach of remedy. 
Their conduct on this ^{ccasion was apUy illustrated in our licariiig, by comparing it 
to that of the harlot hcl3t$ Solomon, who, wheS her own child was dead, said of tll|o 
still living one, « Let it be neither mine nor thine, destroy it.” ' 
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iiected with St Patrick’s Catliedral, Uie dean of which wa*s a^ 
pointed ClianceUor, and two Dominicans and a brother of the 
order of Friars Minor w'ere created ddctors of divinity. It con- 
tinued for some years to give lectures in the sciences, ana received a ^ 

f rrant of protection for its students from Edward III. It gradually, 
lowever, sunk from want of funds, though it continued to exist 
until the reign of Henry VII., or perhaC[)s until the . dissolution 
of the cathedral by Henry VIII. The present institution, enti- 
tled “ The College of the blessed Trinity,” v as founded by Queen 
Elizabeth yi 1591. Lo^tus, iVi’chbfthop of Dublin, having ob- 
tainec^ for that purpose, from die corporation of the city, the 
monastery of Allhallows (then “near Dublin”), which, on the 
dissolution of religious houses in the preceding reign, had been 
vested in that bo(iy ; some grants of land were made, and the pa- 
tronage of several livings was assigned to it. In 1637, the original 
constitution having been found deficient, a new charter was 
pven, and a set of statutes were compiled by Archbishop Laud, 
^riie government of the college was vested in the Provost, and 
the majority of the senior fellow's, w'ith an appeal to tlie Visitors, 
the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor of die University, and the 
Archbishop of Dublin. The power of enacting and repealing 
statutes was taken from the fellows and vested in the Crow n, as 
was also ‘the appointment to the Provostship, In return for this 
diininution of die power of the fellows, their situations were made 
tenable for life, instead of seven yeai’s, provided they continued 
luijuarried, and unprovided with a benelice of more tlian 10/. in 
the King’s books. It is only necessary to add, that the Univer- 
sity returns two members to Parliament. 

The corporation is know n to be very wealthy, but owdng to the 
extraordinai'y care taken to conceal the state of its finances, litde 
if any guess <?an be made at the amount either of its income or 
expenditure. So great, indeed, are the precautions used on tliis 
point, that die Bui*sar, notwitlistanding the very troublesome nature 
of his duties, is not allowed to keep a clerk, but must undergo in his 
own persoli die severe manual labour which his situation involves. 
The inoome fijMU pupils, degrees, chambers, &c. may amount 
to about 55,000?. per annum ; the regular expeixditui'e, as nearly 
as can be collected, to about 60,000/. To meet this, in addition 
to the income already mentioned, are the very considerable es- 
tates lield by die college in many of the counties in IrelaiicV^)^ 
well as the interest of the large sum of wliiqji the corjKiradoii^ 
has long been in possession, and wliich is daily accumuladng. 
Of the extreme reluctance with wliich the authorities open their 
pursestrings, some idea mayjtie formed from th^fact, diat, though 
die subject lias been often Drought forward By one or two of the 
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more liberal members of tlie Board, they have never afforded 
themselves a belfry for the^ splendid bell which is in almost hourly 
use. It is suspended in a*shed within one of the courts, wliere it 
• is an intolerable nuisance to the surrounding chambers. 

In proceeding to animadvert upon some of the defects of the 
Dublin University, it is not our desire to treat with harshness any 
of its pres(?nt conductors. Many beneficial changes have of late 
been introduced, and Dr. IJoyd seems anxious to remedy, as fai* 
as possible, at least its minor evils. Still there are disorder’s in- 
corporated with the very essence* of tli^^ system, whi^li require a 
bolder surgeon. The hands of a near relative aft3 not* always to 
be trusted to administer salutary medicine ; for human nature is 
the same now as formerly, and a Provost, however honest in his 
efforts to reform, might be conscious of the sensation so beauti- 
fully expressed by the poet, Bis cmatus ibi — his patrue cecidere 
mamts," 

The members on the foundatio]i of the Dublin College con- 
sist (in addition to the visitors) of the Provost (who need not 
necessarily be a fellow), seven senior, and eighteen junior fellows, 
as well as seventy scholars. Tlie senior fellowships are worth each 
about i^,0()0/. per annum ; tlie junior fellowsliips average from 
♦OOO/. to 700/. yearly. The fellows are all bound to ht mcmbeio 
of the Protestant Church, and with the exception of thre6 to enter 
into priest’s orders ; one of these three is elected Mediciis, and 
devoted to the jirofi^ssion of physic ; the other two are attached to 
the profession of the bar. 'Phe scholarships may be •t*stiinated as 
worth about GO/, annually. The advantages they afford, by the 
facility of obtaining pupils, and the probability of being appointed 
to one of the various offices confined to that class of students, are 
very considerable. A fellowship is held for life, on condition of 
celibacy ; a scholarship for five years. Each jeonfers the right of 
voting for a member of the University ; the former is attainable . 
only by persons possessed of very extensive scientific acquirement 
wliile the latter is the one real reward held out to proficiency in 
classical 'knowlct^e. From both. Catholics ar<^ excluded : from 
fello\i^hips, by the necessity which we have mentioned ol* belong- 
ing to the ProteStant chufch; from scholarships, by an institution 
of the*Board, to which we shall hereafter refer. 

It lias been argued that Catholics should be excluded from the 
J^ii^wships of the University, since the possession of such a situa- 
*tion would necessarily confer on them a sujierintendence over tlie 
religious education oi’ the pupils. Now, in the first place, it does 
not follow that they should, by reason of that office, be eligible as 
lecturers on divintty. They need not, tlierefore, necessarily, pos^ 
sees any controul over the religious studies of tlie students ; an<i 
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why they should not be competent to impart classical or scientific 
information we cannot well imi^ine. ^ Be it remembered, how- 
ever, that, even under all the ciisadvantages to which they are 
exposed, a considerable number of the students are of the Catho- 
lic persuasion, and tliat it ought to be deemed in the highest degree 
desirable to furnish them with ready access to religious instruc- 
tion, even tliough it may differ in some points from* that which 
Protestants would desire to communicate. As the case now stands, 
the Catholic students are released from attendance on the religious 
exercises of the University, without any provision having been 
made ibr •their* moral education, and therefore are left at an age 
most exposed to temptation, to complete self-government, or to 
the very partial care which the Catholic clergymen, in the crowded 
parishes of Dublin, can afford to bestow upon them. 

Whatever charges have been brought against the influence of 
the Roman Catholic clergj', it must be confessed, that the most 
affectionate intima^ prevails in general between them and their 
immediate flock, flow many cases arc daily occurring in the 
progress of the boy towards manhood, where the influence of a 
kind, experienced, and friendly adviser would be of incalculable 
importance ? How many difficulties, which appear insuperable, 
would be Conquered ? How many dangers avoided ? How fre- 
quently floes the inexperience, or the innocence, of youth, lead to 
embarrassments seriously affecting their future destinies, but w^hich 
the timely interference of a consioerate monitor would easily have 
terminate ?• 

It will not surely be argued by any one, however bigoted, that 
a total absence of religious Instruction is preferable to the incul- 
cation of Catholic doctrines, or the surveilla'nce of a Christian 
clerCT. Can any fair objection be stated against the admission 
to ttie University qf some two or three Catholic clergymen, who 
. should -have obtained fellowships, and whose jurisdiction in reli- 
gious matters should be strictly confined to the students of their 

T^^^van^j^, moreover, would be gained, fliat the appoint- 
ment, sa relifl^|is instructors, of men of education, as w^ll as 
ability, wouloi in a great measure secure the incification of liberal 
aailvenlightened opinions ; and thus pave the way for that* spirit 
oTtelemtion so lamentably deficient in Ireland. But if little 
objection can be made to the admission 'of Catholic clefrgjiTHi^ 
some of the fellowships, what reasons can be urged in favour of 
utterly excluding from all chance of fellowships, die laity of that 
creed i In truth, the system which compels die fellows to enter die 
Chu^rch, mpears to us utterly inconsistent withiSie interests of re- 
:^l%i(m. l^e youthful candidate for a fellomhip, immersed in the 
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pursuits of logiC) mathematics, and j^hysics, can necessarily liave 
formed but few clerical tastes or habits. He may, indeed, in his 
ethical course, have obtained an intimate acquaintance with the va- 
rious systems of morality, and he may even, from his acquaintance 
Vith Hebrew, be able to read the Psalms in the original ; but of 
the deep scriptural knowledge, of the earnest Christian zeal, which 
should chargicterize the clergyman, he cannot always be conscious. 
And even if he be, there is, in the very nature of his ordinary 
occupations much to unfit him for such a situation. Conversant 
with abstractions, he knows but little of realities — the hopes, the 
fears, the passions, the temptations whicli beset Ims fellow^men, 
are utterly unfamiliar to him, and he is therefore peculiarly unfit 
to “ negociatc between God and man,” where success must fre- 
^ently depend on an intimate acquaintance with human nature. 
He gains a fellowship, and unless he happen to be one of the 
three above mention^, he biust relinquish it or take orders ; 
he embraces the latter alternative, and looks on it more as a 
nominal than an actual profession ; under which comfortable con- 
viction he is sometimes equally negligent of its duties and its 
decencies. 

He is not allowed to retain his fellowship if he marries ; but he 
has not die religious restraint which, under similar circumstances, 
aflFt»cts the Catholic clergy ; human passions, therefore, hot uu- 
frequently prevail, and an unacknowledged, if not an illegitimate, 
family, disgrace tlie religion he professes, and tlie gown he has 
been compelled to wear. Is this the fault of the man ? No, 
but of the system which makes him what he is — ^which obliges him 
to enter a profession which of all others should be voluntarily 
chosen, or relinquish the honours he lias so dearly earned, by de- 
voting to dieir attainment die best years of his life. 

We meet, therefore, the argument against^ die admission of 
Catholics to fellowships, which is derived from Che necessity of 
the fellows being clergy of the Establishment, by’ denying the 
morality and the expediency of such a rule, and by protesting 
against the principle of compulsion when applied to a profession 
vdiich should be so completely voluntai^. We aj^rt diat as a 
nursery of good parochial (dergy, the Dublin University has com- 
pletely fiiiled. Nay, farther, we know that the system to which 
we refer has tend^ very materially to the detriment of religion ; 
and. if we do not dwell •at greater length upon the subject, it is 
only because we wisl^to avoid even the appearance of unnecessary 
severity. This at least is evident, that the advantage of imposing 
on the fellows a clerical character should be fully proved, before 
that character is put. forward as an argjument for die exclusion of 
Roman Catholics. 
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Let us grant, however, for the sake of argument only,* that 
the fellowships should be confined to individuals of the Protestant 
creed, in order that the religion of the* State may be supported in 
the University. Does tlie same principle extend to the scliolar- 
ships, with which no religious duties are necessarily conneq^ 7 
and is it requisite, to support Protestantism in Ireland, ^nt a 
classical prizeman should be unrewardetl for his talent and his 
labour ? Perhaps, indeed, in the judgment of certain legis- 
lators, Catholicity is inconsistent witli literary etnineiice; and a 
belief in transubstantiati^on mifits h man for appreciating the 
beauties •of Horace or Homer. It may be, tliat Euripides is 
unsuited to tlie genius of confession, and that Tacitus and Livy 
withhold their taste and tlieir wisdom from the unfortunate advo- 
cate of purgatory. 

True, it lias been said, tliat to Catholics we ow'e all that re- 
mains to us of classical literature, and that the darkness of the 
middle ages w'ould have totally benighted Europe, but for the 
zealous toils of the professors of that creed; — ^but the Hoa^d of 
Trinity College, Dublin, are of a diftereiit opinion ; and they have, 
no doubt wisely, concluded, that eminence in literature appertains 
exclusively to Protestants. Why it is so, they have not yc^t 
declared. ‘It has, however, so happened, that some of thcstndenl:^ 
most distinguished within our own memory, professed the Homan 
Catholic creed ; but such instances, we must imagine, can only 
be looked on as specimens of the Imus naturee^ and most strange 
deviations fi om the ordinary course of providence. 

The receiving of the bread and wine according the Protestant 
ritual, has been rendered by the Board a sine qua non to the ob- 
taining of a scholarship, and the fact of the candidate’s appearance 
on the occasion must be duly testified by the College I’egister. This 
excellent contrivance for Protestant exclusiveness, reminds us of ar 
story of a late ingenious artist, who invented a machine for entrap- 
ping flies during the summer, which destroyed all the large and 
inactive ones, while it offered no obstacle to the departure of those 
younger and le^ inert branches of the family, tfiat seem born but 
td torment us^ /What, in*'truth, is the effect of such an enac/ment ? 
It prevents from obtaining the just reward of hif$ exertions the iip- 
rignt and high-minded Roman Catholic, while it holds out the most 
unworthy' stimulus, that of personal emolument, to him whose 

K dnciples are less fixed, or whose conscience is more pliably If 
ligious :&ith mean any thing, it is to be bas^ on that unbiassed . 
acquiescence of the heart and mind, which alone can render it 
acceptable to the object of our worship ; but if piety is to be de- 
graded into a source of ^ucre, if the advancement of particu- 
lar opinions be encouraged, not by promoting a dispassionate 
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oonsifleratioti of their merits, but by attacliing an annual stipend 
to the profession of them, tlien arc* wc bouneV to admire regula- 
tions, which, like those under consideration, discourage conscience, 
and hold out a premium to want of principle. 

Tlie temptation is artfully put forward.^ To the attainment of 
the prize, it is not necessary, as in the case of a fellowship, to con- 
tinue throughout life th? profession of Protestantism. For five 
years only need the poor candidate, to whom an annuitj' of £ 60 ., 
and a facility for obtaining pupils are objects of importance, allow 
his principles to slumber: perhajjs but^one deciaed lapse from 
honesty may be requisite, and during the remaindA* of the period 
he may live on in the enjoymeftt of liis dearly purchased ho- 
nours, an avowed but distrusted Protestant, — a concealed but 
despised Cjitholic. 

The bait, indeed, is so wejl arranged, that we cannot wonder 
if it has sometimes succeeded in betraying into a temporary 
abandonment of integrity, those whom youth and the res angusta 
domi conspired to-tempt.f But is it, we would ask, consistent with 
the genius of a Christian creed, thus to patronize vice and reward 
dishonesty ? Or are good Prolestjuits formed from the refuse of 
Catholicity ? Great as may be the virtues of Protestantism, we 
knew not that it could work so instantaneous a miracle,* J^nd thus 
change in a moment the unprincipled renegade into the meritori- 
ous scholar. Has the argument, that the Pniversily is essentially 
a Protestant corporation, any reference at present to the non- 
admission of Catholics to scholarships ? , Leaving out oT considera- 
tion the great principle, that such monopolies are unsuited to the 
spirit of our Constitution, let us remember that the Reform Bill has 
done away with the force of this reasoning. Formerly, when the 
right of returning a member to Parliament was vested in the scho- 
lars and fellows, it was a specious, at least, if not, a just, argument, 
that Catholics should be excluded from the privilege of Noting, lest, 
by obtaining a large majority among the scholars, they might 
swamp the minority of Protestant fellows. The Reform Bill, 
however, in opening the franchise to all wh« have taken a 
masterfe degree, has destroyed theforce of this objection. Cdtholics 

* In a Jate instance, which is likely soon to be brought before the consideration of 
Parliament, a Catholic candidate, of integrity as well as merit, had succeeded in obtain- 
ing, at the examination, a place considerably above many of those to whom tlic lower 
Rcholsrships were awarded. When the decision was aboulfto be made, tlie Junior 
pean i^as sent to know whether, as his nai^ did not appear on tlie books of tlie chapel, 
he would at the last moment obviate the Icfect,— in other words, (for he was known 
to be a Catholic,) whether he would apostatize ? He preferred honesty, and lost his 
scholarship ; in lieu of which the Board, as if to add insult to injury, oiTered liim 
“ an exhibition” (as it is termed) of £10. annual^, which was indignantly rejected. 

t A glance over the lists of scholars for some ^ars past, will present son^e idea of 
the injurious effects of these efforts at proselytism. , 
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can now possess themselves of tlie franchise, when of A.M. stand- 
infj. Why should they be precluded from obtaining it some live 
years sooner, if they exhibit the same proofs of competence for its 
exercise which the Legislature has deemed sufficient in a Protestant? 
A scholar’s vote is now lost amid the host of masters whom an 
election summons to tlie contest. The political privilege, there- 
fore, wliich would be conferred by the opening of the scholarships, 
which we are now advocating, would be so trifling as to be utterly 
unworthy of consideration. The franchise woiilcl not be extended 
to any whg cannot now obtainyt. And the only political advan- 
t^e granted, would be the antici^mtion of it by five years in favor 
ot those who are supposed to hcwe proved themselves adequate to 
its exercise. It may be said, that there arc certain duties to be 
performed by scholars, which, as they require an attendance on a 
Protestant place of worship, must be limited to persons of that 
creed. To this the answer is easy: feserve a sufficient number of 
scholarships for Protestants only, to secure attention to these du- 
ties ; — but why exclude Catholics from seventy situations, because 
some four or five have offices annexed to them which Catholics 
cannot conscientiously undertake ? But farther: the scholars are 
not in any way connected with the government of the College ; 
they exercise no control over the course of education, or the 
appointfhent of the teachers ; they have no share in the election 
of a Professor of Divinity, nor any power of interference with the 
religious instruction of the students. They are, in fact, utterly 
powerless, as regards any single point in the management of the 
University, possessing no authority in tlie direction of either its 
religious or secular aflairs, but being simply recipients of ceitain 

f ersonal advantages provided for Uiem from the funds of the 
nstitution. 

Wherein, then, ive ask, consists the danger to the University, if^ 
Catholics be admitted to its scholarships f The gain of political 

S >wer, we have shewn to be utterly unworthy of consic^ration. 

o o^er advantage would be conferred, which could, in the 
slightest *degre^ trench upon Protestant privileges; and how 
Ag advancenj^t of learning is to be retarded by widening the 
dfide of competition, or morality iiijirred by the removal of the 
^emium on apostasy, we confess ourselves at a loss to discover, 
^e only reason for exclusiveness we can imagine to exist, is 
that which arises fvom a jealousy of bestowing reward or distinc- 
tion of any sort upon those who difler from tlje creed of the Esta- 
blished Cnurch, — a doctrine so Inwortliy of educated men, tlmt 
we are not inclined to attribute it to more than one or two of the 
present fellows of Dublin Allege. Among that body, we know 
several of high intellectual as well as moral character; and we 
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cannot be induced to believe, that they can long continue to shut 
their ears to the dictates of good feeling as well as justice. We have 
hitherto treated this subjeet ratheif with reference to Catholics 
than Dissenters generally, because, on account of their num- 
bers, it is on the former that the injustice more closely presses. 
It requires not much argument to prove, that both are ^grieved 
by regulations which limit the offices of the University to the 
members of the Establishment. At a future period, we may 
shew the peculiar hardships of the case as affecting Protestant 
Dissenters; meantime, we ha\^ endeavoured to expose the absurdity 
of the ^stem which excludes Roman Catholics from tlie epjoy- 
ment of the dignities and emoluments of the College, for the sake 
(as is pretended) of supporting Protestantism. It has been seen, 
that the method pursued for this purpose is equally unwise and 
unjust. Let us now examine how &r the general regulations of 
the University are consistent ^ith the alleged desire of promoting 
in every way the interests of religion. 

For the advantage of instruction on this important subject, the 
students are oblige to attend either lectures or examinations in 
divinity, entitled catechetical.* Now, if there be any meaning in 
the assertion, that the University was intended to promote true 
Scriptural education, these lectures ought to be rendered*as useful 

... . m 

* ** To those who are acquainted with them/’ says a Protestant friend of ours, ** how 
pregnant witli the ridiculous is the very name ! Recollections of amusing absurdities 
crowd upon my view, and I see before me the rotund figure of the reverend lecturer, 
as he examined into my proficiency in the Book of Genesis. For weeks J>efore, under 
the care of an anxious mother, 1 had been gathering up each scrap of information 
which the united libraries of the surrounding clergymen could fhmish; and when, 
with a beating heart, and unsteady tread, 1 entered the hall, I felt that the terrors of my 
preceding quarterly examination were renewed, and, though conscious of being almost 
over prepared, 1 waited with a nervous anxiety for the first question. Two students 
sat above me. One was what is termed a serious looking personage, that is, he was 
dressed in a suit of rusty black, wore a soiled oravat, and enunciated with a drawl. 
The other was the most noted profligate in the Gib class, and kave his attention, for 
the half hour which intervened between my arrival and examination, alternately to a 

^cket Bible and a pocket Rochester. Dr. approached. ‘ Thomson ?' — ‘Yes, 

sir.’*—* In the beginning what did God create ?’ — * The Heaven and the earth ji — * Bight, 
Sir .' — * What form was the earth of?’ — * Without fonn, and void and daikneas was 
upon the face of the deep f and the spirit of God moved upon the faib of the waters.’ — 

* Good, sir^tveiy good ; you have read your business I see. Sir.’ — Doctor fhen ad- 
dressed me ) 1 trembled igwardly : * Sir, God said, in the loginning, let there be light ; 
pray, Sir, what was the consequence ?’ — * There was light’ — ‘ Right, very right’ 
Anodier rodnd of similar questions succeeded ; and my serious-looking neighbour 
was declared to have obtained the premium.” 

To this we might add the testimony of another gentleman, who obtained a premium, 
on suchwn occasion, by answering from the ytes of Queen Mah. Our remarks, how- 
ever, are directed only againft thebe particunr lectures. Those intended for divinity 
students/ are spoken o^ by persons who ha^ attended them, in terms of high praise. 
Dr. Sandes, Dr. Elrington, and Dr. O’Brien, are men, of whose seal and honesty, as 
well as talent, any univqrqty may be proud ; and though^firom one of them* at Uastf 
we diflfbr wkMy, we reiqpect the integrity with which his duties are performed. 
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as possible. Instituted for purposes the most important, they should 
be as consistent as may be with the great end they have in view, 
and no pains should be spared to mak^ them the vehicles of really 
useful information in natural and revealed religion. We all 
remember how great was the outcry raised against the system of 
national education, by the so called Protestant party in Ireland. 
It was described as unscriptural, and thereibre unchristian ; and 
the clamour was certainly proportionate to the gravity of the 
charges. It is, therefore, with good reason, that we expect to 
find, in a csystem originating ;ivith 'die Dublin University, the 
perfection of •Scriptural instruction. There, at least, we may 
hope to see the grand (ruths of religion properly put forward, and 
sedulously enforced. 

At a time of life when die youthful mind is peculiarly open 
to conviction, we shall surely discover the vital principles of 
Christianity urged on tlie student^ in a way somewhat com- 
mensurate with the importance of the subject. Classics and 
science are, indeed, minor objects of University education ; but 
an institution intended to propagate the knowledge of religion 
in a Catholic country, will, of course, have directed its principal 
efforts to the chief object of its foundation; and whatever defects 
may be found in its other regulations, those at least will be well 
. donsid^^ connected with that Scriptural knowledge, on the pos- 
session of which Protestantism rests its claim to support. Alas ! 
how sadly different is the reality. Proficiency in the religions of 
antiquity is undoubtedly requisite. Tlie under-graduate is bound 
to investigate that complicated machinery of the universe, which 
science exposes to his view. The soft Sapphics of Horace, or 
the knotty mazes of a syllogism, are especially worthy of his atten- 
tion, andi he is examined on these points with the utmost skill 
of practised ingenuity; but a knowledge of his Creator is of verjt 
secondary importance; and the very examiner who, two days 
since, investigatec^ with the strictest accuracy, his proficiency in 
Aristotle or Xucian, succumbs into the sleepy utterer of some 
three ol four senseless interrogations, (the answers to which he 
scarcely when the student is to be questioned concerning 

the of eternity. A catechetical exaimnation is,*’ in iact, 

the wst empty &rce which ever degraded religion,— ^nd that 
must be insensible to ordinary impressions, who *does not 
from it with the conviction, that jn the . eyes of the Gover- 
. Mrs of the Collie, religious knowlec^e is the least desirable, and 
4^rtainly the least necessary of |cquisitions. * 

Having been instructed in the principles of religion, by the 
excellent contrivance of catechetic^ lectur^^ such as we. have 
described them, the students are perpetually reminded of their 
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duty,* by the necessity of frequent presence at chapel. Now, 
compulsory attendance in a place of worship appears to us pecu- 
liarly objectionable, when introduced into the ordinary routine 
of college discipline. On tliat day, indeed, which Scripture in- 
forms us the Deity has peculiarly consecrat^ to himself, it may 
be deemed the duty of the Governors of the University to enforce, 
as tar as possible, Uie attendance of tJie students ; and every op- 
portunity should, tliroughout tlie week, be afforded to those who 
are desirous of it, of communing thus solemnly witli their Creator. 
But, to convert die worship of Qod into a muster-rpll of the 
careless or the scoffers ; to force the presence of th^* body, lyhen 
the heart is far distant; to drag the young student, at a moment’s 
warning, from the convivial party, or even the solitary study, 
into the temple of religion, to listen impatiently to hastily-muttered 
formulas, or a scampering common-place, whence he returns to 
complete his orgies, or work but his problem, — ^is to offer insult 
instead of homage to the Deity, and to degrade religion itself, in 
die mind of the student, by depriving it not only of fervour, but 
even of sincerity and decorum. ♦ 

If, indeed, we were to select a disgusting exhibition of profane 
indecency, it would be such a scene as has been more than once 
witnessed, at a six o’clock a.m., or a four o’clock p.m., chapel. At 
the former, as the dawn of a winter morning spreads a ha^ light 
over the courts, you might see the slip-shod reveller, who had 
prolonged his debauch till day-light, pacing unsteadily towards 
the place of rendezvous. It want^ however, two miniUes, as yet, 
to the last moment at which his entrance is permitted. The ser- 
vice occupies, altogether, not more than ten minutes — but, 
unless the cold drives him into shelter, he cannot afford to waste 
some hundred seconds, more than are absolutely necessary, on so 
ill-timed a ceremony. As the door is closing he enters ; whilst 
along with him rushes in some yet half-stupiiicU sleeper, whom 
his servant has just awakened, with the disagreeable intelligence, 
that ^he liad but five minutes to dress and get to chapel.’ The 
darkness, it is true^ conceals his half-buttoned apparel and untied 
cravat ;* he sinks into the corner of the pew nea^fest him, and 
dreams *on, until aroused by die shuffling of feet, which an- 
nounces to him the departure of the sullen, but, of course, highly- 
edified, congregation. If, however, he has been unoccupied. 


* ThS above description may possibly appear overdrawn : those who have been pre- 
sent, on the occasions referfed to, will not 'joubtits truth. It will be in the recollec- 
tion of more than one of our readers, that, on a Christmas morning, not man]^ years 

since, the ** chaunter,*’ as he is termed, entered the chapel, with a face wbrnfa his 
colleagues of the preceding night had tattoed with burnt cork — a species of ornament 
which his inebriation did not admit of his perceiving. 
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the reverend reader cannot, certainly, be accused of simibr in* 
activity. In less than ten short minutes, he has finished the 
whole task of the morning service and perhaps h(is toim mme 
beta for those who hacked the performance against time.' Hie 
distance on a race-course was never accomplished with such isxf 
incredible rapidity. Yet, even this feat is destined to be exceeded 
in the afternoon service. As the preacher enters the^ pulpit, the 
dinnar-bell is heard ; visions of chilled vegetables or iced soup, 
flit before the eyes of the audience ; the expectation of appetite 
is on tiptoji ; all present wond^p how the sermon and the dinner 
are tQ ba reconciled ; wHen, suddenly, no little to the delight of 
his hearers, the orator cuts the«6or(^n knot, which appeared so 
difficult of solution, leaves the parable unapplied, or the metaphor 
unfinished, and dismisses, with a truly welcome benediction, his 


most grateful, because most hungry, disciples, to the enjo 3 rment 
of their repast. * 

Are these, we ask, proper methods of inculcating piety ? Is 
such the instruction afforded to the students, by a Protestant 
univeri#ty, which defends the exclusiveness of its system upon the 
pretext of supporting the interests of relmon ? Can the directors 
of such an institution answer to the pumic, or to a higher tribu- 
nal, for thus debasing the principles of the young, and degrading 
deVotioh even below contempt? 

There are other faults in the system of education generally 
pursued in our University, on which it is not necessary very 
particularly to dwell, but which are, nevertheless, of considerable 
importance in narrowing the mind of the student, and involving 
him in worse than Cimmerian darkness, with regard to his rights 
and duties as the citizen of a free government. Trained up to, 
at least, a partial view of the institutions of other countries, he 
leaves college almost totally ignorant of the history of his own ; ^ 
and the only knoVledge of the kind which he has acquired, is 
derived from the party sauabbles of the day, always the worst, 
bec^e the most prejudiced, sources of information. During 
his ,|mSR3rgraduate course* no book is place^ in his hands, by 
whli^ he can^regulate his ideas or form any just notions of the 
pr^in or nature of government, oi; the general princi|)les by 
society is ordered. He talks, inde^, largely^ (for he 
it fashionable to do so), of our glorious constitution} and 
lIlFthe “ pious aqd immortal memory”, of King William HI. 
the one he has some indistii^t notions, about mree component 


t Biurlamiuini’s Law ’ may, perhaps, be considered an exception to this 

^sertion ; hut its and matter are so purely elementaiy, as to famish but little 
informat^ to an active miad. « * 
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parts, and a King, Lords, and Commons, who legislate in Lon- 
don. Of the other, he has heard that he saved Ireland 
from Pope, popery, and slavery, wooden shSes, and eating salt 
herrings on Fridays,” for which eternal benefits he has been 
lionoured with a statue* in College-green. The power of learning 
can no farther go ; but, upon this valuable stock of information, 
he builds a^ystem of prejudice, as narrow as that of any of his 
neighbours, and yields to no man in the sincerity with which he 
abhors his Catholic fellow-countrymen. “ We, Sir, of the 
quorum ; we. Sir, and Sir, *we,” is the everlasting burden of his 
sons. • • • 


Yet, even amidst the bigotry fevery where surrounding him, 
the student might possibly be saved, were he permitted to have 
access to any sources of information as to the ties which bind him 
to his species, and the light^ in which he should regard then). 
Such considerations, however, are left perfectly out pt view ; and 
anything which touches on such a subject is sneered at as fan- 
tastic, or stigmatized as absurd. We nave heard many grave ob- 
jections to the new establishment of a Professorship of Political 
Economy (the merit of which is due to Dr. Whately) ; and even 
the premiums, now most properly given* for proficiency in the 
modern languages, have more than once been spokeit pf as a 
dangerous innovation upon the good old habits of our ancestors. 

Locke’s Treatise on Government formed, at one time, part of 
the undergraduate course; and, though a better selection might 
have been made, yet, the complete omission of every* book con- 
nected with this subject is, surely, not a matter of ccmgratulation. 
If men are to be educated with a view to the parts which they are 
afterwards to play in the drama of life — if they are to be formed 
to sustain those parts with credit to themselves and advantage to 
their species — if tliis be, in truth, the end of sjl education, the 
great -object to which University studies should tend, then it 
follows that tiie information which we deem requisite^ on other 
subjects, is peculiarly necess^ in this ; and that if study be de- 
manded to form % good historian or mathematician, it is still 
more indispensable to form a good citizen. \ • • 

The ab^nce ot« information upon these points is, indeed, a 
fault, ch9,rgeable, in a great degree, against all our Universities, 
but there are still other evils by which the Alma Mater of 
Dublin is especially distinguished. It is the great nurse of infide- 


* Recently blown np it is said by raean89)f detonating silver, and consigned, we 
hope, to the tomb of the Capulets. If replaced, at all, it should be by an equestrian 
statue of William IV. — the monarch who proved the liberal principles he always 
professed, by voting for Catholic emancipation wheS a subject, and assenting to the 
Reform bill when a King. 
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lity in Ireland. Those who are unacquainted with the workings 
of the system may^wonder at this charge ; there are many who 
will grieve over the necessity of acknowledging its truth. It has 
been well argued that Ireland might be superstitious, but she 
never could be infidel and, speaking of the. nation, the obser- 
vation is correct — the people are too wmm-hearted for so cold a 
creed ; but that tliere issue annually upon society a'fconsiderable 
number of the Irish yoiidi deeply tinged with infidel opinions, 
and that this is principally attribu^ble to the regulations of the 
Dublin Uhiversity, inay*easily^)e shewn. Let us suppose a young 
Roiflan*Catliolic, at a very early age, urged forw^ard by an 
honourable ambition after knowledge, and entering college pro- 
bably as a sizar. His religious principles have not yet become 
fixed. He believes only because he has been taught to do so ; 
he obtains rooms in college, is removed from the care of his 
family and his clergy, and sees or hears nothing of religion, but 
the empty mummery by which the University regulations degrade 
it. Meantime, the tenets of Catholicity are attacked among his 
associates, not by the legitimate weapons of reasoning, but by 
scoffs or sneers. They are derided as absurd, and, still worse to 
the young mind, decried as ungentlemanlg. If ridicule be pow- 
erful, iasnion is still more so : he begins to wish that he had been 
born of a family professing different opinions, and is soon with- 
held from apostasy only by some inefefinite feeling of honour. 
Presently, to other motives, interest is added: he has distin- 
guished himself by his proficiency in classics, and were he but a 
Protestant, a scholarship is open to him. The impressions of 
his childhood have, by this time, gradually disappeared. He has 
heard many objections to his crera, for it is always more easy to 
make objections than to answer them. He has already began to 
doubt, and to doubt in religion is to lose his faitli at once; besidelf, 
there is no danger of singularity — M. and N., and many others 
around him, are now Protestant scholars, who were once as assured 
Catholics as himself. Is it wonderful, that amid such a host of 
assailing modres, his scruples gradually give way, and he an- 
qpunbes himself a candidate ? Still he has that lingei:jng dis- 
like to Protestantism, natural to those who have so long suffered 
under its ascendancy in Church and State ; partly for this reason, 
therefore, and partly in order to rid himself of the uncomfort- 
able convictions widi which either creed would impress him, he 
i^rts to tlie easier expediei^f infidelity,, and takes refuge from 
gimscience in the mazes of Deism. Having once involved him- 
his vanity and pride are enlisted in support of his new opi- 
’ hions ; he scorns vulgar prqudices, takes reason as his guide, and 
propagat^ the fallacies of Voltaire or Rousseau with all the 
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ardour of an enthusiast True, in after-life the mania generally 
ceases ; but his talents and his example have aided in spreading 
the contagion, and the evil which he has done lives after him. 

If such be the case with many of the Catholic students, the 
‘ Protestants are not exempted from similar errors. Accustomed 
to s^e the ceremonies of religion lightly regarded, and its ministry 
profaned, jjhey are naturally led to doubt its efficacy ; and as- 
suredly the instruction afforded to them is little likely to dissi- 
pate the delusion. The temptations of youth, too, and the 
prickings of conscience, urge tn<jm to the abandonn^ent of prin- 
ciples, which are strong enough to annoy, though not Jo restrain 
them. Under such circuinstanoes, it cannot surely surprize us 
that many of the students of the Dublin University should adopt, 
infidelity at least pro tempore^ to which in the one case they are 
impelled by the combinea influence of fashion and interest ; while 
in the other, disrespect is first generated by the regulations of the 
University, and then stimulated into the activi^ of disbelief.* 

But independently of the propagation of infidelity, there are other 
points in which the regulations of Dublin College are seriously in- 
jurious to the well-being of society. The greatest calamity of that 
country is, the prevalence of religious and political bigotry, — the 
unchristian intolerance, with whicm each sect almost universally re- 
gards its opponents. To those who are conversant with Protestant 
society of the middle and higher classes, especially in the northern 
counties, it is too well known how thorouglily the mingled feeling 
of hatred and contempt tinges their thougnts and actions with re- 
gard to their Catholic fellow-countrymen, whom they very generally 
believe to be faithless, treacherous, cowardly, and above all mU 
gar ; that most abhorrent of epithets with which the fashion of 
the Establishment salutes those who differ from it. 

Popish rebellion and popish plots are the theme alike of the 
Sunday sermon and the fire-side conversation*; and the parson, 
fearful for his tithes, and the country gentleman proud of his 
Protestant respectability, are ^ually clamorous against the 
iniquity of their ^neighbours. Tiius, while ,the Catllblics are 
believed to meditate, not merely the extinction 0% Protest;^tism, 
but th« extermination of Prptestants, they are repaid for their ima- 
ginary efforts witfi suitable abhorrence. 

The comparatively few Protestants, on the other hand, who 
mingle in Catholic society, while they experi^ce personally the 

* Mr. Shaw ouj^bt to have been a little more cautioua in accusing, os he some time 
since did, his political opponents of being^ infidels in religion. Had he known some* 
what more of the University he represents, he would have felt that it was especially 
unbecoming in him to bring forward such a charge — a charge which might, with far 
more of truth, be urged against the institution which returns liim to Parliament. 
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utmost kindness and liberality, are grieved though not surprized 
to see, that persecution lias had its natural effects, and that those 
who have long been subjected to every species of indignity, 
^tertain no very cordial feelings towards their haughty t^pants. 
The truth is, each party knows too little of the other. Meeting' 
only in public, when their angry passions are brought into jplap 
they are unacquainted with me kindliness of feeling which, in 

S rivate life, distinguishes^ in other countries, many of the most 
etermined political antagonists. Even in Ireland tliere are oc- 
casional examples of this oblivion of public enmities ; and, when 
they do opcur, /here is sohiething characteristically national in the 
readiness with which the Orangeman or the Ramcal lays aside, 
towards his friend of the opposite creed (alas ! that such friend^ 
ships are so rarely formed,) th^ animosity, which, some two hours 
since, he had bitterly poured forth against the party to which 
that friend belongs. On him personally he frequently lavishes a 
kindness far exceeding that extended towards his own political 
coadjutors, as if anxious to atone for his iUiberality to the many, 
by his partiality for one. 

In truth, if either side were but acquainted with the merits of 
their adversaries, there would be far less of rancour in tlieir con- 
tests for power. This is, no doubt, true of all countries, but it is 
especially true of Ireland where, if there be a readiness to quar- 
rel, tliere is at least an e^ual readiness to be reconciled; and 
where, with but few exceptions, Protestants and Catholics, Libe- 
rals and Tqries, see nothing more of each other, than is disco- 
vered at a meeting to address the Lord-Lieutenant, or amid the 
angry violence of a contested election. As it is, prejudices 
intrude even at the supper-table or the ball-room, and an ac- 
quaintance is continued or a partner selected, not by his personal 
or mental cjjualifications, but by his attachment to a particulai> 
creed in politics of religion, 

. lu the midst of this continued turmoil, how peculiarly desira- 
ble would it be that there should be some common territory in 
why|ea£b partj^ might lay aside its animosities, if not its prgudices, 
ano^xphange angry warrare for peaceful intercourse ! To such 
intercourse a literary establishment is, peculiar^ suited. There^ 
If it were properly conducted, the youth of either &ith might 
in^be a spirit of tolerance, the effects of which would be visiole 
rivalries of ^after-life. Has this hitherto been the case? 
it ever be so, while the institutions of the Universil^ are 
themi^ves as exclusive as the m^st narrow bigot could devise,* — 
while every regulation impresses^on the one party a &lse sense of 
superiority, while it degrades the other into the victims of ii\jns- 
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We now proceed to the English Universities ; and as it nik 
be supposed that national or religious prejudices would lean uis 
into a course of animadversion upon these Establishments, not 
justified by the real nature of the case, we shall confine ourselves 
' td the evidence furnished by the three publications, numbered 2, 
3, tod 4, whose titles are given at the head of this article. 
They are ^yritten by members of the University of Cambridge — 
gentlemen sincerely attached to that institution, and, therefore, 
most anxious that the abuses, which they point out, should be 
effectually reformed, 'fhef pamphlets in which th^ have de- 
livered their sentiments, are written in a clear, •vigosous. style, 
and are replete with arguments, which, whether they be considered 
as to their form or matter, cannot, we suspect, btf very easily 
overthrown. Of the “ Letters to the English Public,” only two 
numbers have as yet appeared. They are productions of all 
extremely searching charaxfter, and exhibit in every page, an 
honesty of principle and a degree of intelligence, worthy of a 
Watson or a Parr. The “ Hints for the introduction of an im- 
proved course of Study in the University of Cambridge,” has 
been well known during the last fourteen months in that Uni- 
versity, where upon its first appearance, it created, we believe, 
a considerable sensation. It bears internal evidence, •of having 
been written by the author of the “ Letters.” We have bdded to 
these publications the ‘‘ Appeal to the University of Cambridge,” 
because it is manifest, that the writer professes political sentiments 
altogether opposed to those of his coadjutor ; and it as worthy of 
observation, that the Whig and the Conservative, agree in their 
condemnation of the educational system which they so well 
describe. 

As to the importance of the two English Universities, and the 
influence which they exercise upon the whole empire, there can 
be no second opinion. From these establishments men are daily 
emigrating, we may say, into all the public and private paths, 
W which political, proressional, and social life are intersected* 
Ine clergy of the^ Church of England receive fi^m thofe institu- 
tions the greater part of their education. The aspii^ts ta parlia- 
mentary mme and official ;renown, come strongly recommended 
to public fevour*if they have previously won the honours of 
either of the Universities. At the bar, we may affirm, that 
university honours generally lead to early success in a most 
precaQQUSjpursuit. The actuaLcondition of these institutions is, 
therefore, a matter Of vital impc|*tance to the whole community. * 

It is a vew common error,” says the author of the ‘ Letters,’ to 
consider the Universities in the light o^ large public Schools, laiid t6 
fancy that if they do no good, they can, at any rate, do no great haim,-^ 
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from the mistaken opinion, that degradation in character will be fol- 
lowed, inevitably, by a rapid decrease of students. This, however, is 
not the case. If the Universities should at any time, from their low 
condition, cease to be beneficial to the country, we must remember, 
that, from their rich endowments, they will always have sufficient 
wealth to purchase largely the power of yearly infusing mischief into 
the community. The large number of fellowships, scholarships, exhi- 
bitions, &c., which the Universities hold out to the competition of young 
men, may, according to the condition of those establishments, either be 
made the means of good, or the instruments of evil. If the course of 
intellectual ?nd moral education he never so bad, these prospective ad- 
vantages will always procure for the Universities, a sufficient number 
of students, to enable them to keep up their station in the country, and 
to maintain h very wide influence on the intellectual and moral character 
of the people. The pecuniary enticements which Oxford displays to the 
public, are about 450 livings, 24 headships of colleges, about 570 
fellowships, many hundred scholarshipstand exhibitions, beside several 
lucrative University offices. And the bait which Cambridge holds out, 
is about 330 livings, 17 headships of colleges, about 420 fellowships, 
many hundred scholarships and exhibitions, 15 masterships of schools, 
and the various University offices, — a few of which have large emolu- 
ments attached to them. These riches, which in most cases are open 
to competition, will, it is evident, draw yearly to the Universities a much 
larger number of students than can, with any reasonable hope, look for- 
wM to be benefited by them ; and instead of decrease, there is every 
prospect of their numbers being annually augmented, as population 
increases, and the arena of speculative contest becomes enlarged.*’ — 
Letters^ No.^, pp. 8, 9. 

Besides the direct influence wliich the English Universities 
exercise, as being the seminaries of education for the entire Pro-* 
testant clergy, a Targe portion of the bar, of the medical profession, 
of die gentry and nobility; — they possess, also, an indirect in- 
fluence still more extensive, and more deeply felt, though acting-^ 
. unseen, over the general education of the country, \mich has 
hitherto rendered more or less abortive each successive attempt 
that has been made, from year to year, to reform the character of 
the publlb and private Schools. Partial, indepd, was the trial; 
on^ut partid and momentary the success : — ^until at length the 
pumic mind, expanding with the progress of cireumstancetty more 
than of information, and pushed onwards by tlie advancement of 
the lower orders of Society, broke at once into a new s^tem of 
^^blcation, that ha^ already annihilated the whole herd of private 
>|iminaries, and has struck a blow also at the public Scli^l^.from 
'^^Hiich, in all probability, they w^l not recovdt. 

, Tlie system, however, of Proprietary Schools which has lately 
risen up in England, and which appears hitherto to have been 
attends with so much success, is not calculated to obviate the 
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entire evil it was intended to remove. These institutions doubt- 
less afford some security for the moral habits of the children ; but 
for their moral and intellectual education^ they present to us no 
stronger safeguard than that which before existed. The root of 
th^evil is in me Universities, which must be tliorouglily reformed, 
before any general amelioration can be attempted with success. 
Wliat cab be expected so long as the system thus described is 
permitted to prevail: — 

I must first observe, that when the parent or guardian of a young 
man determines upon sending him? to the University, (of Cambridge^ 
he applies to some person holding the degree of M.A?, at Idhst, to enter 
the youth at some one college, i;^hich may have been before decided 
upon ; and it is the duty of the person to whom this application is made, 
to examine into the acquirements of the young man, and then to place 
his name upon the College boards. Some time after this, the freshman 
comes into residence, — usually in the October term. It is thencefor- 
ward his duty to attend the College lectures and College examinations ; 
but the University requires nothing of the student, until at least his fifth 
term, or about eighteen months after his first coming into residence. 
The ‘ previous examination’ then takes place. The subjects appointed 
for this examination are a short book or books from one Latin and one 
Greek author; one of the four Greek Gospels, or the Acts of the 
Apostles ; and Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. Aftef passing this 
terrible ordeal, the student is again quietly resigned to the care of his 
College; and the University requires nothing farther at his hands, 
until the termination of his undergraduate career. She tlien calls upon 
him to submit himself to the final examination. The natsire of this* test 
depends entirely upon the student’s choice: if it be his will to take an 
ordinary Degree, or to graduate in what is called the di ttoXXoc, he 
undergoes his. trial in the first six books of Homer’s Iliad, the first six 
books of Virgil’s JEneid, the first six books of Euclid ; the lower parts 
of Algebra, Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, and Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy : questions are moreover set from Locke on the Human Under- 
standing, Plane Trigonometry, and now and then from the simpler* 
departments of Natural Philosophy ; which questions may or may not 
be attended to. If, on the other hand, the student be ambitious of the 
honours of the U^ivei'sity, he has nothing to do with the examination 
above-mentioned, but his ordeal is confii^ entirely {o Mathematical 
subjects ; and if he approve himself in these, he is at once admitted to 
his deme ; — sucli* an one alone having the privilege to sit for ‘ classical 
honoum’ afterwards, if it please him so to do. 

This, then, is the system of education pursued at Cambridge ; and 
this is the manner in which that University executes the trust which her 
counSyTtas committed to her I Ifet us now advert to the system which 
the University of Oxford pursues.! 

When a young man is desirous of entering his name on the books 
of a College at O^ord, he has a private interview with the Tutor, and 
sometimes with the head of the College ; at which interview he is ex- 
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amined in Greek and Latin construing, and sotaetimed in divinity, 
sometimes in other subjects, — varying, of course, with the will of the 
examiner. If he acquit himself well, he is then introduced to the Vice- 
Chancellor,. and, on taking the necessary oaths, becomes a member of 
the University. Some time after this, the student comes into residence, 
and it thenceforward becomes, of course, his duty, as at Cambridg'e, to 
pay attention to the College lectures and Co]ilege examinatidfis. It is 
not, however, until between his sixth and ninth term, or after a period 
of from eighteen months to two years, from the time of his first coming 
into residence, that the University takes^ any cognizance of his talents 
and acquirements : he is then called upon to submit himself to tlie test 
of the i Responsfbns,* or what is commonly called among the students 
the ^ Little Go.’ The subjects for this examination are one Greek and 
one Latin author, Logic, or the first four books of Euclid, and a Latin 
theme. This ordeal being passed, the student is again left to the care 
of his College, until he has completed twelve terms of residence. He is 
then called upon by the University to pass his final examination. If 
this be only for a common degree, the subjects are three Latin and 
three Greek books (one of which must be a history )>^Logic, or the first 
four books of Euclid, and Divinity; in which last subject the examina- 
tioa is usually severe : besides which, the student is expected to write a 
piece of Latin composition. If the student be a candidate for honours, 
the examination is in the same subjects as before ; but the number of 
books which he takes up is greater, the examinations in these books is 
made moVe general, Logic is indispensable, and for classical honours 
mmre composition is required.” — Leilers, No. 1, pp. 16^ 18. 

Thus, the trust-duties of the University are resigned to the 
individual Colleges : the immediate consequences are the ruin of 
the students, and a low standard of education throughout the 
country. The cause and the effect are both obvious. 

“ The first fact wluch demands our attention, is the total carelessness 
of the University, as a body, with respect to the acquirements of the 
individual whom it' receives within its walls. Eighteen months, at least, 
elapse, after he first comes into residence, before the University takes 
any cognizance of the knowledge or the ignorance of the student. The 
country has committed to these establishments a trust, — and they lazily 
depute thdt trust fo the individuid Colleges, — and the Colleges depute 
it |o thej^existing head, or tutor, in one case, and to the masters of arts 
dispersed throughout the kingdom, in the other ; the latter of whom, at 
any nte, in four cases out of five, allow it to fall to *the ground. I am 
acquainted with an individual, who, when he became a member of 
uin' University of Cambridge, had not even an interview with the master 
nrlrts who entered him. The only examination which he underwent 
was through the medium of a messei^ger ; and thee only-questlUifwhich 
was put to him was, * What is a triadgk 1 do not mean to affirm that 
the present^system is always abu 0 ed«to the extent here described, but I 
wdl know ihst it very often i^; and the evil consists in the permitted 
existence of a syvbeva whidi is so capable of mal-administration, eVen 
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more than in any actual disadvantages which have hitherto arisen from 
it, however obvious those disadvantages may be.” — Letters, No. L ppw 
18 , 19 . 

A fresh-man comes into residence, from school, or from a private 
ttdtor, and sees before him, in the majority of cases, eight full months 
befdvia anv College examination takes place, and nearly a year and 
a-halfbeme he is compelled to submit to any University test. He 
feels that tnb time is longt that the subjects are easy. He argues, that 
he may as well put things off a little, and look at what is going on 
about him. He falls into idleness, then into dissipation, and, too often, the 
most promising school-boy is withered, blasted, ruined, by«the tempta- 
tions of his first term at College. It is a notorious 4act, that« vast 
msyority of men pay no attention te the subjects for the previous exa- 
mination, until the very term in which that examination takes place ; 
and it is the least of the many evil consequences which arise from this, 
that a large number of candidates are yearly rejected. In several 
Colleges indeed, these subjectsiare made matter of daily lecture ; and 1 
believe, that in one or two, there is a public examination in them just 
before the previous examination occurs: but this does not deny the truth 
of my statement, that the vast majority of them pay no attention to the 
subjects, until the very term in which the examination takes place ; for, 
independent of the thin attendance at lectures in many of the Colleges, 
every school-boy is more or less acquainted with the means of construing 
a passage, if the lecturer should call upon him to ^ go on.’ Bat, granting 
that the Colleges do their full duty in this respect towards thei/ younger 
members ; and supposing that the student were compelled to distribute 
his labour through the whole five terms which precede the previous 
examination ; and taking into account the little algebra, and the little 
Euclid, and the very small smattering of classics which me individual 
Colleges further require during these five terms ; still the task assigned 
is a mere nothing to the most ordinary capacity, with but a mediocrity 
of school-boy information, — ^the exertion required is, at the b^t, but a 
mockery of idleness. But the evil of the present system does not rest 
here. The University, as a body, has a public tjgast committed to it, 
which trust it hands over to the Colleges. This it has no right to do. 
I contend, that it has no right to allow young men to reside eighteen 
months within its walls, without having any public evidence whether 
they be idle, or whether they be diligent, — ^whether they be* ignorant, 
or whether they be well informed. The Colleges may do th^ir duly, 
or they may not ; but the University has no right to* cast upon me 
ground this its moft important trust, and leave it there to be picked up 
or not, «by the tutors and lecturers of the several establishments.” — 
Hints for the Introduction of an Improved Course of Study, 

pp. 6-8. ^ • 

Wc m:\y ask, Hqwdo the Colleges, at this moment, perform those 
duties which the Universities so qpuelessly hand over to them ? Let 
facts speak for themselves. The final or&nary examination at either 
University is surely, not very alarming ; ^nd yet what a body of candi- 
dates are yearly rejected I At Cambridge, for instance, at the general 
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oxaminatiozi in January 1835, nearly eighty men were missing from the 
lists; and at the late examination, January 1836, at least an equal 
number have disappeared. What was the cause of this ? It is mainly, 
I may say entirely^ to be attributed to the habits of idleness contracted 
at the University ; and thus, from the inexcusable negligence of this 
chartered seminary of * sound learning and religious education^ < aot 
only has an indelible disgrace been fixed upon^a la^e numbeir, ot young 
men, but they have acquired habits of idlen&s, if not ^of 'dissipation, 
which will probably hold to them through life, and thus' ruin their own 
prospects, mar their usefulness to their fellow-creatures, and perhaps 
render some pf them the very pests ^f society.” — Leiten, No. I. p. 26. 

Thus nftich, Ifor the gen(>ral system of education in the English 
Universities : concerning whichj with respect to Cambridge, we 
cannot resist tlie temptation to transcribe the opinion of one who 
is evidently no radical reformer. 


After having spent three years and«a half of his life at College, a 
young man is finally required to pass in these subjects, — six books of 
Homer, six of Vir^, four of Euclid, a little arithmetic and algebra, 
Paley’s Evidences again, and Paley’s Moral Philosophy. Now, with- 
out quarrelling yet with any one of these subjects themselves, can these be 
deemed sufficient ? Would it be thought too much to expect from a 
boy, just leaving a tolerably good school, or would it be a hard trial in 
.an upper form in any one of our public seminaries ? If not, can it be 
enough fdr our famous University ? Nay, is it not, in consequence, a 
too frequent boast among our under-graduates, that they knew far more 
when they left school than when just about to go up for their degree ? 
What, too, is the consequence ? Many a young man comes up to 
Cambridge, spends his three years in thorough idleness, and devotes 
his last term only to reading up the necessary subjects. 1 know this 
is not exaggeration ; I know tliis is not an uncommon case. Nay, from 
my own experience, I verily believe that this is the common case, and 
that those who read much more of their time, with a view to an ordi- 
nary degree, form the exception and not the rule. What, then, is tlTe 
moral effect of all tnis ? What must it be ? Happy and fortunate it 
is when it does not lead to vice ; and, however it acts, the mind, during 
the three most important years of life, is subject to no wholesome 
discipline, %nd lies^ not fallow (would it were only so), but lies neglect- 
ec^ aifid^ grown over with foul weeds, bad habits, light thoughts, and 
idle pra&ces, ^hich shut out the prospect of improvement ; and then 
it pnen happens, that one who might have ^een improved and cultivated 
by regular (*1 wish not laborious) application, at the end of his time 
finds himseli so unfit for study, that the little period he had allotted 


himself for it, cannot now be used as it mi^t have been, and he is 
plu^j/kL not merely because he has not rea^'^t because. ha.«eannot 
ffjriflahabit of rea^g or of thinki^. What is ne then fit for ? Dis- 
jw i[ h in himself, and a disnace to his friends, without the mental 
or cultivation to re^m hb loss ; and this, too, not so much 
Imm hb own fault, as from afi error in the system, which should have 
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guided him differently .*' — Appeal to the Uniceristy of Cambridge, 
pp.9, 10. 

^ With reference to the higher systems of these Universities, — 
vi^. those connected with the honour degrees, — ^we have but few re- 
ma^u to offer. With respect to that of Oxford, we believe there is 
no to complain; andthecto^tca/ honours at Cambridge 

are even^perior to those of the sister University. But into 
the mathematical degrees, for which Cambridge has so long been 
famous, many grave abuses appear to have gained admittance, 
which are fully investigated in* the ‘‘Hints,” and the first 
“ Letter to the English Public.” The following pasnaga will, 
pcrh^s, diminish the public admiration of the annually increasing 
list ot Cambridge mathematical honours. 

“ It has been before noticed, that the exertion necessary to obtain jsi 
degree in honours is, on the gart of the student, perfectly voluntary. 
The same fact may be remarked with reference to University scholar- 
ships ; so that the existence and popularity of these distinctions do not 
in anywise relieve the Universities from the heavy weight of censure 
which attaches to them on account of the imbecility of their gene- 
ral system, and their shameful carelessness of the education and 
morals of the youths entrusted to their care. Against the University 
of Cambridge, however, I have still a graver charge. By the con- 
tinuance of an anomaly, the most absurd that ever crept into any system 
of rational education, she paralyzes even her own feeble efforts, and 
lays a premium upon ignorance. 

“ It has already been shewn that at Oxford each graduate in arts 
passes the same examination ; the only difference between* that for an 
ordinary and for an honour degree being, that for the latter the trial in 
classics, in mathematics, or in both, is deeper and more severe than for 
the former. But in the Cambridge system the case is far otherwise. 
The student there signifies to the Moderator (or mathematical exa- 
miner) through the medium of the tutor of his college, that it is his 
intention to graduate in honours. This communicStion is made seve- 
ral months before the examination takes place. After this he is sum- 
moned to the schools by the Moderator three or four times, in order 
that he may undergo a brief viva voce examination as to hissnathema- 
tical knowledge; Aid if he acquit himself tolerably in these miimr 
trials, be is admitted in due time to the final test. Now in wfiat d(f s 
this final examination consist? and what subjects does it embrace? 
Mathemidics I solely mathematics lit It is true, that the student may, 
some weeks after he has taken his degree, submit himself, if it please 
him, to a classical examination, in order to obtain classical honours. 
But this ifl coqip l^fti^^/Mnten/ ; his examination for his degree is in 
mathematics only ; aim with this W far the larger part of those who 
graduate in honours rest perfectly ^ntented. 

“ liCt us analyse this a little further. We have already seen the utter 
inefficiency of the ordinary university syltem ; let us now remark the 
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superior advantages of this higher course. It will be remembered what 
an alarming test is the * previous examination* at Cambridge. A short 
book, or books, from one Latin and one Greek author ; one of the four 
Greek gospeb, or the Acts of the Apostles, and Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity, present the subjects for fearful trial I Will it be bti-. 
lleved, that no other test beyond this (except the mathematical exami- 
nations which have just been alluded to,) is^ required of tl^'^raduate 
in honours ? Yet such is the fact. And the* consequences ^f this ano- 
maly are apparent in the almost utter ignorance of literature, and the 
narrowness of education, usually manifested in the Cambridge mathe- 
matical studpnt. It has been askied, * Why should the mathematician, 
of aU jDaci|» be without the education of a gentleman ? Why should he 
alone be ignorant of those common every-day subjects, which you 
esteem it necessary for every other man to be acquainted with? 
There is but one rational answer which can be made to these questions, 
yet, strange to say, we not only find in Cambridge many advocates for 
the present system, but by the majority.of her sons, those who dare to 
raise their voice against it are either regarded as enemies, or sneered at 
as ignorant innovators — so great is the inertia of custom I*’ — Letters, 
No. I. pp. 27 — ^29. 

We are glad to find that Cambridge, at least, is now exerting 
her utmost efforts to increase the efficiency of her system of Me- 
dical education ; and we hope that ere long she will cease to be 
' represeuti^ as a/e«t to the medical world. With respect, however, 
to the character of her law degrees, Cambridge is not equally 
solicitous : here we find still firesh abuse existing. Indeed, we 
are almost led to wonder for what intellectual purpose the students 
of that clask are sent to the University at all. 

The law degrees in the Univenuty of Cambridge are, at present, 
worse than useless. The student graduates after passing a mere 
mockery of examination, and is usually then as ignorant of law (except 
as regain a few technical phrases) as when he entered the University ; 
in fact, these degrees inst^ of being superior to the ordinary system 
of the University, are but a farcical absurdity ; nay, more than this, 
they are highly Uuschievous, as afibrding a remge to the idle and the 
ignorant, ^ho, unable to appear even in the ordinary list, are contented 
in law.” — Letters, No. II, p. 44. , 

ta a brief consideration of these institutions as ^hools 
y. This is their favouritb charaeter. It is on this 
they found their claim to exclusiveness. If complamts ate made 
eonceming them, with reference to any branch of secular edu- 
catiQQ9 we SEtte aaiswered, These thingsum not their chief du- 
they are ideological seminaries.” lTll;(fetaaK£re-be brought 
mr the admission of thqse who dissent from the Protes- 
tant Establishment^ it is at once opposed because ^^The Uni- 
versities are nurseries for the Church — ^they are theological semi- 
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iiaries !” In* fact, this appears to be the armour iii which they 
trust for deliverance from the hand of the reformer. Let us ex- 
amine their theological pretensions — 

It will be remembered that, in my first letter, I stated that the sub- 
*jec^for the Previous Examination at Cambridge were a short book, or 
bool^fisf;^ one Latin and one Greek authexr, one of the Greek Gos- 
pels, or the^Acts of the Apostles, and Paley s Evidences of Christianity. 
Among the subjects for the final examination, Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity again appear ; i. e. in cases where the student does not 
graduate in honours. If it be* the s^dent’s intention to become a can- 
didate for Holy Orders, he is expected, moreover, to ^tten^l the lec- 
tures of the Norrisian Professor of Divinity, twenty in one term, of 
which attendance he receives a certificate, to be presented to the Bishop 
who ordains him. This constitutes tlie entire Divinity course of the 
University of Cambridge I 

“ The University of Oxford^ is somewhat stricter in her Divinity 
requirements, both at the ^ Responsions' and at the Final Examination, 
than is the sister establishment. This constitutes the entire difference 
of her theological course I 

“ The utter inefficiency of such a system as is here presented to us, 
must be immediately apparent, even to the most thouglitless observer. 
The only difference which is made between the divinity and the ordi- 
nary student is, that the former, is required to make his appearance at 
the delivery of one short course of lectures, fr6m which the latter may 
absent himself. Of the information and improvement which the 
student has ac(][uired from these lectures, no test whatever is demanded ; 
blit with a mere attendance the Universities are perfectly contented, 
and with a certificate virtually to this effect, send him to th€ Bishop for 
ordination." — Letters, No. II, p. 10. 

Does this system constitute the claim of the English Universities 
to the title of ITieological Seminaries ? But perhaps this claim is 
grounded on their superior degrees, i, e. Batchelor and Doctor 
m Divinity. Of Cambridge, at least, with reference to this sub- 
ject, let us see what a Conservative ‘‘ Member of the Senate” 
can advance. 

In law and. medicine we have examinations, and no manf can gra- 
duate in either withdlit passing these. In divinity we *have none, or A 
least bu} a mockery ; and a person is deemed fully qualified for*a div|> 
nity degree, because he has graduated in arts. Now this is surely 
absurci ^o one, I suppose, will sit down and calmly argue, that divi- 
nity is less important ilian medidne ; yet a degree in arts will, not 
enable a person to proceed to the degree of MD^; to that of D.b. it 
wilL Tlie the degree of D.D. is not esteejpt&d, and 

that of BD. is actually avoided.” — Appeal to the UniversiJg of Cam^ 
bridge, p. 16. ^ * 

Hence we see that beyond the theolMicaJ instruction, (if such 
it may be ci^led,) which is communicated to every under-gmduate, 

VOL. I. — NO. I. 
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ixithiiig further is required of any divinity student than to attend 
a sLugle course of lectures ! Let us now consider the following 
picture. 

** Again, I would draw tiie attention of the reader to the fact, tKc2t . 
Ho test is exacted by the Universities as to the information whiciir^e 
cUvuiity student has acquired from the lectures which he/^ffds com-' 
peHed to attend; so that, inefficient as the system always is ^ith respect 
to tbe instruction communicated, it is, in the majority of cases, rendered 
absolutely useless by this absurd defect. Excellent as the lectures in 
themselves Qiay be, an attendance^ thehi is, in general, considered by 
the stpdcBt in nco other light than as a compulsoiy waste of time : and 
I fearlessly assert, that not one quarter of the inmates of a crowded 
lecture-room pay the least attention to the Pfbfessoris words. 

“ Let us suppose ourselvos seatc‘d in the divinity lecture-room at 
Cambridge, in full term ; and 1 wiU choose wliat is called by tlie stu- 
dents, ‘ a Pearson day,* when some passage is read by the Professor 
from ^ Pearson on the Creed ;* wtiich book he is oUiged to introduce 
by the foundation of tlie Professorship, and chapters from which the 
Arch-deacon has admirably interwoven with his other lectures. 1 
challenge any Cambridge man to deny the trutli of the following picture. 

Immediately around the Professors chair, and at his private table, 
are seated a few real divinity students, with the work open before tht^m, 
and a note-book and pencil in readiness. Further onward, lining the 
sides of the apartment, and up the two first tiers of the ascending 
benches, are crowded individui^ a few with volumes of their own, 
but the major part with dusty folios and (Quartos, which the Pro- 
fessor has provided for their use, and on many of which the genius of 
suceessive djges is displi^d in ^e shape of dogs, horses, imps, and 
human faces, and all on which the school-boy’s pencil loves to dwelL 
Of the remainder and larger portion of the audience, the majority per- 
haps hold volumes in tlieir hands ; but, alas 1 of all sizes, shapes and 
descriptions, and but very few of them written by Bishop Pear- 
son, History, p^ry, novels, travels, occupy the attention df4he 
students ; and wl^ not a few of them suppose it a convenient oppor- 
tunity to prepare for their examinations in Paley’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, some individuals of a more frivolous disposition amuse them- 
sdves w#th a song-book or a jest-book, and train themselves for the 
fntert^ment oi a coming supper-party .” — LetUrs to the English 
No. II p. 19. . , 

5* We will not follow the author in his reittarki as to the effect of 
upon the Church to which he bdongs — and^this, not 
^ want of interest in the ntbjcct;, to t from a feeling of 
toward otu* Protestant btethreihs^^^felik^ot others to 
wth the internal dnadpline of ourdroCESfeh — ^we will 
Ifore, interfere with^that of our neighbour's. We 
cannot, however, so easily permit ourselves to pass over the 
writer^s observatiMil eoAceming the utility ot a more ex- 
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tended theologi'cal education to the general student. After 
introducing a quotation from one of the T^nglish Bishops, on the 
importance of religious knowledge to the layman^ he proceeds — 

V Now, it cannot be contended, in Cambridge at least, (and the result 
fJlNk^^oyes the negative with respect to Oxford),^ that the present 
amowM^ divinity studies which is introduced into ^e ordinary system 
of die University, is sufScient to communicate to any of the students 
this desirable knowledge. An acquaintance with Paley’s Evidences 
of Christianity, or, as has been well observed, with a mere selection 
from that work, and with one of the four Gospels, or Acts of the 
Apostles, is all that the University requires. It is evident, tlterefore, 
that the student may proceed to his degree, and still be almost perfectly 
ignorant of the great truths of religion. Surely, then, at a period when 
such opportunities of improvement are presented to him — opportunities 
which the leisure ^nd circumstances of but very few will a second time 
afford — the University woiild#do well, in augmenting the measure of its 
requirements, to bring before the' student’s notice, in a more full and 
perfect manner, a science which thus deeply concerns the happiness of 
every individual ; and which will present to him inquiries the most in« 
teresting, and the most elevating, of any which can occupy the energies 
of the human mind.” — Letters, ^c. No. II. pp. 28, 29. 

After pressing the necessity of these pursuits to every indi- 
vidual, from religious considerations, the author proceeds to re- 
. commend them as a part of secular education, in the following 
eloquent strain. 

“ We are told that, more than eighteen hundred years ago, an. ob- 
scure person was bom in one of the smaller states of Syria; that when 
about thirty years old, he collected together a few hshennen, and tra- 
velling in poverty from place to place among his countrymen, endea- 
voured to persuade them that he was sent from Heaven to overthrow 
every religion in the world, and to establish one universal faith, which 
should centre in himself. We are told, moreover, J:liat having met with 
much derision and opposition, after three years was put to an igno- . 
minious death, but that his disciples still adhered to their new reli^on, 
and that, in spite of the most strenuous opposition and the most cruel 
persecution, this religion continually gained ground. roll on, 

and still we find tlie faith advancing with firm and steady step^ the ^Id 
religions crumble at its touch ; nations and countries efe long embri 
it ; and * kings beeoftie its nursing fathers, and their queens its nurmg 
moftiers until at length we find it covering a large portion oythe 
, globe ; having civili^d and enriched every nation which has enAraced 

* The nominfii m^RiS&ehu in divinity for a degree at Oxford more 
severe than at the i^ter University; hut the actual requirements ara^ry defective, 
as inay<be seen from the fact, that the l^duates of both University are in gener^ 
equdfy ignorant on these sul^ects. In fact, the preparation for the examination is 
usually made in a very few days, and fiom littlf noxious volumes, which are known 
hy the technical name of * Crsmsik* " 
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it, and left in a state at least of semi-barbarism all who are not under 
its controuL Such, briefly, is the history of Christianity; and it is 
evident, that whether true or false, the mainspring of its success must 
be a moral influence working upon the minds of men. The questioiK* 
then occurs, What is this moral influence? And, putting aside 
reference to piety and religious feeling, I challenge the whole wpp^to 
produce an inquiry more worthy of the attention of the philosopher — 
an inquiry more interesting and important tlian an investi^tion of the 
causes which have produced by far the greatest revolution man has 
ever witnessed, and which b^ their secret and silent operation, have 
civilized and elevated the nations oif which they have acted, and raised 
them to»^an flnmeibe superiority over the remainder of mankind. 

I think, then, it must be graflted that some insight into these 
causes, some intellection of this moral influence, as a most material 
part even of secular learning, every educated individual should pos- 
sess ; and if so, it is surely insufficient that he should be taught the bare 
evidence of the existence of the supposed founder, or even of the truth 
of the religion, in order to understand this influence : he must be 
made acquainted with the genius of the faith; he must manifestly 
be instructed, at least in the main doctrines of Christianity, or he will 
be ignorant at once of the causes of its success and the manner of its 
influence upon man.” — Letters^ No. II. pp. 30-31. 

We have,.thua briefly shown that in almost every branch of edu- 
cation the English Universities are lamefltably deficient Is it 
then to be wondered at that those who proceed from them should^ 
in most cases be ignorant and narrow minded? We are no ene- 
mies to th^ establishments; ^^they possess,” as our author 
observes, means and Opportunities of usefulness, of which the 
public are utterly ignorant and we believe with him, that they 
are capable of TOing made most useful institutions.” But at 
present, notwithstanding the few great and high-minded men 
who proceed from them, they are scarcely more than mere ho^ 
beds for the Toruh — the mental cradles of the bitterest enemies 
of the people. 


' Afr. V . — Musical History ^ Biographyy and CriHcUm : being a 
I General Survey/ Music^ from the earKeel period to the 
^^^senl Hme. By George Hogarth. London. 12mo.* 1835. 

nO^^feoblest employment of music is in e xj unction with the 
of religion. Its power, in eateka ^those feelings of 
revenue, ana love, with which man nu^CTever to ap- 
^ptaach hk ^eator and Pi^rverS^ has been felt m all ages of the 
world; and its use, in expressing those feeling not only appears 
to have been silently dictated by God himself, m the act of const!- 
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tutin^ the human mind, but has received his express authority and 
sanction. Of the first of these facts we have evidence in the ten- 
dency of mankind, in all times and countries, where they have 
emerged from absolute barbarism, to ^ve utterance to their feel- 
of dependence on an Almighty Being (however much their 
knoMcisige of him may have been darkened by superstition), in 
songs of prayer and p*ai8e, joyful thanki^iving, and humble con- 
trition : and both are proved by the most ancient records of au- 
thentic history — the Holy Scriptures. In the rites of the Hebrew 
worship, established by t&e command of Gkid, immediately after 
the Jews, delivered from their Egyptian boilflage,* had taken 
possession of the country of their mthers, music, both vocal and 
instrumental, and on a magnificent scale, formed an essential 
part, till the political destruction and dispersion of that people. 

Music entered into the devotional ceremonies of the earliest 
Christians, and was more* and more cultivated as the Christian 
Church grew and prospered. When Europe emerged from the 
barbarism of the dark ages, and music was revived as a science 
and an art, the knowledge of it (like that of all the other peaceful 
arts and learning of the time) was confined to the clergy ; and its 
productions were, for a long period, exclusively of a sacred cha- 
racter. It was by the. Church that not only the trefts^res of an- 
cient literature and philosophy were restored to the light, but 
tthe arts of poetry^ painting, sculpture, and architecture, as well 
as music, were fostered by the patronage and employment be- 
stowed on the men who cultivated them. It w^as in the service 
of the Church that Michael Angelo raised the dome of St. Peter’s, 
and invested the vralls of the \^tican with tlie terrors of the Day 
of Judgment; diat Leonardo da Vinci produced the iMst Supper^ 
and Kaffaelle the Tmnsfiguratlon ; that Monteverde penetrated 
into the unknown regions of harmony ; and f alestrina gave birth 
to those divine strains which lift the soul to heaven. 


In those times, with the exception of the rude melodies which 
Nature, in all ages, teaches the most uncultivated, tjjere was no 
music but that which was dedicated to holy purposes. The mu- 
sical drama, or opera, did not then exist ; and .music •doe^l not 
app^r to havejrade any essential part of the pageants or n 
taaes destined for the public amusement. When the miu^ of 
the theatre and the chamber came gradually to be cultivated, it 
seems to have b||^ as a pastime or relaxation, by dio^men of 
g^ius whose sef^r studies were devoted to the servi^^f religion. 
Tlie music of ^e church has thus been the foiumtion of the 


other branches of the art, ana retains its pre-eminence over them. 
It has, indeed, been enfeebled by pretended reforms and. actual 
discouragement, and in some degree corrupted by the irfttpduc- 
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tion of a florid and theatrical style; but it continues to exercise an 
extensive and powerful influence, which might be still further 
strengthened, by every where restoring the grave and solemn 
sinmlicity which truly belongs to its original character, /' 

To trace the progress of sacred music from the earliest tim^ 
and to give a comprehensive view of its present state all 
Christian world, would be a task well worthy of all theTeaniing 
and research wliich could be brought to bear upon it. The sub- 
ject has not engrossed a suflicient portion of the attention of any of 
our musical Historians. Many parts of it have been slightly treated, 
many mpremisr^resented, and others entirely overlooked. Much 
obscurity hangs over it, which mi^ht be removed by closer in- 
vestigation; and it is nowhere presented in an unbroken and 
connected form. 

llie first great religious solemnity accompanied with music, 
which we find recorded in Holy Writ, is that m which the Israel- 
ites, after the passage of the Red Sea, celebrated, by choral songs of 
thanksgiving, their miraculous escape and the destruction of their 
enemies. — “ Then Moses and the cliildren of Israel sung this 
canticle unto the Lord, and said : Let us sing to the Lord, for 
He is gloriously magnified, the horse and the rider he has thrown 
into, the sc^as”* — “ ^ Mary, the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, 
took a tiiTibrel in her hand ; and all the women went forth a:^ 
her with timbrels and with dances* And she began the son^txT^ 
them, saying: Let us sing to tlie Lord, for He is gloriously mag- 
nified, the horse and his rider he has thrown into the sea.”f 
From tlie construction of diis sublime hymn, and the description 
of its performance, it is evident tliat it must have been partly re- 
cited by Moses alone, partly sung in what may be called semi- 
chorus, by Mary and the women who attended her, and partly 
shouted with one accord by the whole assembled multitude. It 
appears, also, that the choral parts must have been sung to a re- 
gular and rhydunical melody, the measure of which was marked 
by titnbreli^ or instruments of percussion. It must have been 
sublime beyond iniagination ; even the compositvm produced by 
"^“Idel, cin attempting to convey some notion of its effect, is 
the nol)lest of his works. The few aijd simple ifotes 
di Miriam, at tlie utmost pitch of her voice, exclaims, 
^unto 4he Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriousW are 
rand ; , and the responsive chorus (though of the 
cxmstruction) seems to consist-tof ngming but 
tumultuous exultation, reverberated from group 


*Si] 


shout 


to group, and^ finally rising fi-om^^the whole multitude, in one 


EKodoi, zvi Douay edition. 


f Ibid. 20 , 21. 
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general acclaim. Many of us have felt the power of these 
Munds, pealing through the expanse of York Minster or West- 
. minster Abbey ; but how poorly, after all, must tliey mimic the 
Vrandeur of tlie united voices ot a whole people, animated by one 
* i^ing of enthusiasm and religious triumph f 

liiCKQ can be little doubt that the laraelites acquired a know- 
ledge of music, and oP musical instruments, from tliat wonderful 
people, amongst whom all the arts and sciences appear to have 
nourished, and even decay^ before the period of authentic 
history. In the time of David, ^he Jews possessed §. variety of 
instruments, which were used in their religious aolemniti^ and 
the nature of which has been the subject of much controversy. 
But though we learn that there were among them stringed and 
wind instruments, as well as instruments of percussion, such as 
cymbals and timbrels, yet little is known as to their construction 
and powers. The translators of the Bible appear to have used 
the names of modern instruments almost at random. In Psalm 
CL, the English Bible contains the word “organs;” and the 
French Bible has “violon” (more cautiously expressed in the 
English version by “ stringed instruments”), though there is no 
reason to suppose that any instruments analogous to die organ or 
the violin were known to the ancients. During the time of David 
and Solomon, the musical establishment, for the perfoftnance of 
^"fStlgious ceremonies, was on the most magnificent scale. A great 
number of persons,^ belonging to the Levitical families, were em- 
ployed as choristers and instrumental performers. * They were 
divided into separate bands, a musician of distinguished abilities 
being placed at the head of each, and a “ chief musician” over the 
whole. To diis “chief musician” several of the Psalms of David 
are directed ; for the purpose, doubtless, of being performed by 
him and his choir. 

Of the nature of the religious music of the^ews very litde is . 
actually known. It may, however, safely be conjectured to have 
consisted of simple melodies or chants, capable of being distinedy 
sung in unisons qr octaves by large numbers of yoic^.^ It must, 
too> have been easily caught by the ear, and easily remefliberijd ; 
fortbe Jews do not appeaa ever to have had a musical notadbn, 
and the music o^their synagogues must have been handed d^n, 
from ige to age, by tradition. Notwithstanding the lenop of 
time duiing which 4his people have been dispersed over iha^rth, 
they hsLve continued, in those countries where diey^haW^^serYed 
the most r^ular setdements, to make use of cfiai^^hich are, 
undoubtedly, very ancient ; arfd these, considering^he ten^hy^ 
with which the Jews adhere to the ryes and observances o^tKeir 
religion, may not unreasonably be looked upon as ren^al^ of 
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die music which resounded in the temple of Solomon. The learned 
Padre Martini, in his great History of Music^ has given a number 
of the chants sung in the synagogues of diiferent parts of Europe, 
particularly Germany and Spain ; and many of them are intrO' 
Queed in Marcello's celebrated “ PsaliAi.” Their melody is pU«in 
and natural, frequendy containing those omissions in scale 
which give the old Scottish airs their cliafacter of nationality ; a 
further proof, by the way, that die supposed peculiarity of the 
Scottish scale belongs to the primitive music of all parts of the 
world. Thgir effect, too, is grare aifd solemn, similar to that 
produced by the Gregorian chants of die Christian Church. 

Music was used in the religious«worsbii) of the Christian Church, 
at the earliest period of its existence. Its introduction was sanc- 
tioned by die precept and example of die Messiah himself, and 
his Aposdes. The music then made use of must have been that 
which already existed; so that the hymn surtg by Christ and his 
4isciples, on die night in wliich be instituted the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, and that which was sung by Paul and Silas in their 
dungeon, must have been to the notes of Jewish religious chants. 
Wlien Christianity spread into other countries, the faithful would 
naturally adapt their sacred songs to the melodies with which 
they were familiar. Philo, speaking of the nocturnal meetings of 
the suppdsed primitive Christians, says — “ After supper, their sa- 
cred songs began ; when all were arisen, they selected from the r^ 
two choirs, one of men and one of women ; -^d from each of these a 


E rson of mmestic form, and well skilled in music, was chosen to 
id the bara. They then chanted hymns in honour of God, 
composed in different measures and modulations, now singing 
together, and now answering each other, by turns.” 

Eusebius, describing the consecration of cliurches diroughout 
the Roman empire, in the time of the first Christian emperor^ 
Constantine, says “ There was one common consent in chant- 
ing forth die praises of God ; the performance of die service was 
exact, the rites of the church decent and majestic ; and there 
was a plac^ appointed for those who sung psalm& youths and vir- 

■ ni young.” In this manner of singing, “ now 
ow answering each other, by turns,” and ih the 
a separate place for the siiigers, we recognise the 
)irs, and the antiphonal singing, of die ChHstian 
lay u^es evidendy borrowed from those which 
svalent in the Fagan as well as Jewish worship. 

1 of the fourth century, when, afteirlong struggles, 
at last firmly established throughout the Roman 
brose, Disho;^ of Milan, reduc^Ki the music of the 
gular system, and established a method of singing 
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known by ibe name of the Ambrosian Chant. We can gather 
very little information as to the nature or extent of the reforms 
i^ected by this celebrated prelate. As Christianity was first 
mablished in the eastern part of the empire, the rites and cere- 
monies of the Church appear to have originated there, under the 
directicnt»,pf the Greek Fathers, and to have been afterwards 
adopted by the Christians of the west. According to St. Augus- 
tine, St. Ambrose brought from the east the manner of singing 
which he established at Milan ; and Eusebius says, that it was 
from Antioch, where he had loag resided, that St> Ambrose 
brought his melodies. The Ambrosian Chant svas, *in .jsome 
manner, founded on the musical system of the Greeks ; and the 
scales of notes, on which the melodies were constructed, retained 


tlie ancient names of die Dorian, Phrygian, ^olian, and Mixo- 
lydian modes. St. Augustine speaks with rapture of the impres- 
sions made on him by the Afnbrosian singing. “ As the voices,'* 
he says, “ flowed into my ears, truth was instilled into my heart, 
and the affections of piety overflowed in tears of joy.'* — “ The 
church of Milan,” he adds, had not long before begun to practise 
this method. It was here first ordered that hymns and psalms 
should be sung after the manner of eastern natimis, that the 
people might not languish and pine away with a tedious sorrow; 
^nd f rom that period it has been retained at Milan, and finitated 
n^Trimost all the congregations of the world.^* St Augustine 
was a disciple of the cdebrated Bishop of Milan ; and it is said, 
that it was on the occasion of St Augustine’s receptiop into the 
bosom of Christianity, that St. Ambrose composed the sublime 
hymn, Te Demn laudamus, which, to this day, has been constantly 
used in the service of the Catholic Church. 


The Ambrosian chant has generally been spoken of as some- 
thing different from the Gregorian, which succeeded it; but 
what that difference was, it is, probably, now impossible to dis- 
cover. From all that can be learned on the subject, it appears 
that the Gregorian chant is founded on the Ambrosian, but more 
scientific in construction, more extensive in compass and modu- 
latioH) and more varied in character and expression. , 
l^€f Gregorian^chant was established by Pope * Gregory tlte 
First, generally, and deservedly, distinguished by the ^the^f 
die ^eat.” The reformation which he effected in the nmic 
of the Church took«place towards the end of ^he sixth cemimT ; 
and between two and three centuries after the introductim^f thp 
Ambrosian chanl^ Tope Gregory is said, by the wrjjjrm oCtffe 
middle ages, to hav^ii banished frflm the church tlie canto 
as being too light and dissolute. Th^ meaning of this terml^ 
been the subject of much dispute ; but the most probable opi^on 
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is, that a sort of florid and measured, or rhytlmiical sndody, bor« 
rowed from the pagan temples or theatres, had corrupts the 
severity of the Ambrosian chant, the notes of which had 
rhythm, and no measure, save the syllabic quantities of the words 
to which it was sung. Rhythmical airs have been in use airing 
the people, in all ages and coimtries, for the purpose,x«f being 
sung to metrical songs, or of aocom^nying dances, marches, or 
processions ; and, even in our own tunes, there is am[)le evidence 
of the propensity to employ these secular strains in religious 
services, ^feregory appears to have festored tlie solemnity of the 
Ambrosian cltant, while he extended its limits, and added to its 
variety : and the Gregorian chant, used in tlie Catliolic Church 
to this day, received the name of ‘‘ Canto Fermo,” or “ Plain 
Chant,” which it still retains, from the gravity and simplicity of 
its character. 

In order to form some idea of the ecclesiastical chant, and of 
the features which distinguish it from the music of the world, we 
must request our readers to bear in mind, that every note of the 
natural scale can be made the foundation of a similar scale, by 
preserving the same order in the succession of tones and soiiii- 
tones — ^that is, placing the semitones always between the third and 
fourth, and between the seventh and the octave. This is the 
case in ^he key of C, without shmrps or flats. A similar scale, be- 
ginning on die noite G, must have me F made sharp ; on D, tfl^ S' 
and C must be made sharp ; on F, the B must be made flat ; and 
so on, as familia^ known to those who assess the mere rudi- 
ments of music, 'fne 'Wious scales, or keys, thus produced, 
difier only in pitch; and an air may be sung in any of tliem (if 
the compass of the voice admits of it), without any cliange in its 
melody or expression. 

But the semes of the Ambrosian chant (which were borrow^ 
from the modes of the Greeks) were formed upon a diflerent 
principle. Tlie position of the semitones was not adjusted by the 
introduct^ of sharps and flats ; $o that, in each sc^e, the semi- 
tones w^Hn a dif^rent position in reference (o the fundamental 
note, ^d, com^uendy, produced a melody of a different cha- 
rteter. In the Ambrosian chant, only four of these different 
aqdes mre employed, and received names of tlie Greek 
mmes mrea^ mentioned. These scales were formed*' on the 
E, F, and G ; and it is evident that melodies or chants, 
scales, without artificial sharps or flat^ would each have 
pVlHlim^dties. The scales of D ana hiving minor thirds^ 
Iji^jud res^hble our correspondiil^ minor keyj^^ The scale of F 
vrbim chfler from the mod€pn^ major key, only ii\ baviw the B 
nat^ul instead of flat ; and the s^e of G would be our G major. 
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with an F natural instead of sharp. In singing the different 
(^scales thus form^ some harsh sounds take place ; but these were 
abided, by passing over the notes which produced them : as, in 
the^ scale of F, the unpleasing and impracticable B natural was 
got hA of (as in Scottish, and other ancient national melodies) 
by passing, at once, from A to C, an omission which always pro- 
duces an antic|ue effect. •The introduction of B flat, however, 
was admitted in passages whese the ear would have been other- 
wise offended ; and this is the only alteration of the scale found 
in genuine chants of high antiqiuly^ • 

To the four modes of St Ambrose, Pope Gregoiy added ftiur 
others. The four original modes were called authentic^ the four 
others plagal / phrases which may be interpreted principal mid 
relative or collateral. To each principal mode, a relative mode 
was added ; the scale of the rdative mode consisting of the eight 
notes below tlie fifth of the principal key. Thus, the authentic 
mode being D, the scale of its plagal mode is from A below the 
D, to A above it As there are only seven notes in the scale, 
while there are eight modes, there are two modes of the same 
name, (that of D,) the one being authentic, and llte other plagal. 
The introduction of these additional modes produced the plagal 
fadence or close, one of the most solemn features of* the old 
.^cclesiastical music. * 

"^iTSe following few notes will enable the reader, who is at ail 
conversant with music, to perceive the peculiarities of the different 
modes, authentic and|ila^, now generally called the oiglit Gre- 
gorian tones. 


Mode of D autlientic. 

Cl 


Mode of A plagal. 



f 

1 ■■■■■1 

1 - d - H - 


d: 


Mode of E authentic. 


Mode of B plagal. 



Mode of F ftuthentiG. * Mode of C plagal. 
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The above are the essential sounds of each mode, or those 
which are predominant in the chants or melodies formed upon it^ 
the intermediate notes being less marked, and serving the P)^ 
pose of completing the scale. It will, at once, be observed, 

the essential sounds of a plagal mode, are the same with those of 
the authentic mode^ to whidi it is relative; the difference con- 
sisting in the final note^ on which the Aielody closes. A chant in 
the pbgal mode of A, will dose on that note, but will have the 
same essential sounds as the authentic mode of D. Now it is 
familiarly known, that, in mtHic, generally, the note next in im- 
porjtanoe to tlie key-note^ is the Jifth or dominant : and tliat the 
great, or perfect close, which terminates a strain of music, is made 
by passing from the fifth to the key-note. In the melody, tlie 
passage may, for the sake of smoothness, be from an harmonic of 
the fifth ; out the bass always passes from the fifth, to the key- 
note: — ^thus, ‘ 



Here 0,!*fhe fifth, pki&es to C, the key-note; and, from die 
analogy between a note and its octave, die 6 may either fall or 
rise to the key-note. 

By looking, however, at the essential t^otes ofHhe plagal modes, 
it Will be seen, that, in them, there is no fifth to the key, or^iinai 
note. Take the mode of there is no E, which is the fifth ; 
but, the next essential note is D, the fourth ; and, the same is 
the case in the plagal modes of B, C, and D. Hence, in die 
plagal mode of C, (for example) the close, instead of that given 
will be,* * 
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'Die hearer of church music, is always deeply impressed with the 
solemnity of this close, particularly when clothra with full har- 
\!ony, however unacquainted he may be with its technical con- 
strection. 

*Tiie music of the Gregorian chants, in the Catholic missals, is 
written in those ancient square and loaet^^iormed characters, 
which are usuaQy called die Gregorian notes; a name which has 
led to the erroneous belief, tha.t Gregoiy invented these notes, as 
well as established the chant, wlakh mey wisre in Writing 

down. But these characterd, of #rhich the modem ^stem m 
notation is merely a series of improvements, were inientra b%the 
celebrated Guido d* Arezzo, in the beginning- of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Previous to that time, the attempts at notation were very 
rude ; and Pope Gregory se^ns to have merely expressed the 
notes by Roman letters, written above the syllables to be sung. 

The introduction of the Gft^orian ahant — ^which still forms a 
large part of the music of the Qitholic ritual, and has left many 
vestiges, even in die reformed” Churches, — ^is the greatest era 

in the history of sacred music. Hie memory of the illustrious 
Pontiff, to whom we owe it, is still held, throughodt the civilized 
world, in die highest veneration. The Scholn Cantorum which he 
^established, was in existence in the days of John Diacenus, his 
biographer, three hundred years after his death. At thft time 
Tlfuginal Antiphonariunh or book of chants, was preserved in 
the school as a relic, as well as the whip with which he kept the 
scholars in awe, and the couch on whidi he reclined when he 
came to hear them practise. His qualities as a divisie, 4Uid a 
statesman, do not belong to our present subject; thou^ it'may 
be mentioned that the introduction of Christianity into England, 
with the ritual and music of the Church, was one of the greatest 
measures of his pontificate.* 

Dr. Burney, — ^whose otherwise excellent worC is deformed by 
many prejuduces, and whose predilfption for the ftishionable 
theatrical music of his own day made him unjust to the music of 
the olden time, — sj^aks with a lamentable taste apd unh^oming 
levity of the venerable canto fermo of Gr^o^. ^ If ijpiper- 
fection,*^^ he says, in one^lace, be perfection in another, let a 
mutilated scale be a meritorious characteristic only in die ChurcM; 
for, on the stage, and in the chamber, where zeal and gravi^ ojve 
no assistance to the composition or performance, every refin^^dmt 
and artifice & r^guisite, to stimulate attention and capti 




* The memory of rape Gregory ia suctpsefully viDdicated, from , 
seTerel infidel writers, byWhe author of the Clauical Tour through ** Hi 

crimes,” says Mr. Bustace, “ in the eyes of both %tyle and GHibbon, are that he- 
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hearer* Let all the sharps, and six of the seven flats, be exooxn- 
municated; let them have no admission within the pale of the 
Church, but let them not be cut off from all society elsewhere, 
the anathema be extended beyond its limits and he says ^s^ 
whese^ that the canto fermo is a continuation of the sii^Te, 
ardess, and insipid jpsdhnody of the primitive Christiana” This 
language is wortil^ of the writer who could fill a third part of one 
of his volumes with elaborate criticm^s on every single air in 
HanddL's fi g yt tea ItaKsn amajpadate on the flourishes 

of the Sgnesinos and Cuzzosis who sang thei^ while he ooukl 
affofd rpom only for a barren catalogue of the titles and dates of 
tlie mighty master s imperishable Oratorios. 

It can hardly be necessary to bring forward testimonies to the 
qualities of a music, which, at this hour, acts so powerfully in 
exciting and sustaining die devout feelings of the Christian world ; 
yet the remarks of nousseau (in ^e DicHonnaire de Mitsique^ 
art Plain Chant) are so just, thj|t we gladly quote them. Such 
of the melodies of the Gregorian chant,” he sf^s, as have been 
faidifully preserved, notwithstanding the losses they have sustained, 
afford resu judges valuable specimens of ancient music, and its 
modes, though without measure and rh3rthm, and wlio% in the 
^diatonic genus, which can be said to be preserved in all its purity 
"in the* canto fermo alone ; these modes, in the manner in which' 
they have been retained in the ancient ecclesiasdcal cliants,^iave 
still a beauty and a vari^ of expression, which intelligent 
bearers, §nee from pi^ft^oe, will discover, though diey are 
formed upon a system tMally different fix>m that at present in 
use.” 

The notes of the Gregorian melodies are few, simple, and con- 
fined to the sounds of the natural or diatonic scale ; and yet, by 
the diversity of their modes, they have great variety of charact& 
and expression. ^ Independently, to^ of their intrinsic qualities, 
their solemnity is hei^htci^ by their venerable antiquity, their 
association wi& the rites <h religion, and their dissimuarity from 
the rnuSc of &e world. Their effect upon ^the mind is drived 
from ^he same qualities, both intrjnsic and*associated, with that 

J hich is produced by the hallowed &nes of the middle ages, 
ithin whose walls they first resounded; and. When sung, in their 
state, either in unison, or with die simple harmony which 
odosW to them, they possess an awful grandeur which cannot be 
rascal by the refinements and artifices of modem music. 

was in England,’’ says Mr,<riog|R^ ** he witnessed 
fofpannual webration in St. cathedral, wbm is attended by tte 

clHUren belonging to the eigsiity schools of theMetropolis ; ana was 
affi^d even to tears, by the psalms sung in unison by four, thousand 
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infantine voices. One of these tunes he jotted down in his memoran- 
dum book ; and he used afterwards to say, that this simple and natural 
\air gave him the greatest pleasure he had ever received from music.** 

Stch are the feelings produced by die ancient Gregorian me- 
16dies. 

The cafito fermo of the Catholic Church is not confined to 
the melodies which havo^descended from the dme of Pope Gre- 
gory. Much of it has^tl^n produced by comparatively modem 
composers, in adherence to the principles of the Gregorian chant; 
and fragments of it are intrcSlimefl into masses and ot^er ecclesi- 
astical *^ompositions, evmi of the present day. The most re- 
markable piece of canto existence is the edebraited 

Miserere of Gregorio Allegri, which was composed ka. ^ke early 
part of the seventeenth century, and haa€i«sr since been annu- 
ally sung in the Pope’s chapel, in ike Vattican, during passion 
week. The Miserere is the psalm,* to the most beautiful 

verses of which, Allegri’s m a sk, is set* The chant contains only 
the single accidental flat, the use of which seems to have been 
admitted from the time of Gregory himself, and the harmony is 
of the utmost simplicity. 

This composition was long preserved, with Jealous care^ for the 
exdusive use of the Capella SisHna* Dr» Bum^, in^his State 
of Music m Italy ^ says, that he was informed by jWre Martini, 
that hnly three ccmes of it had ever been taken by authority, — 
for the Emperor Leopold, tlie King of Portugal, and himself. 
He permitted Dr. Bumey to take a copy of < it, and Doctor 
published die score of it in 1773, tbiwgh Bremner, the well- 
known music publisher of that day. The impression was small, 
and the volume is now become extremely rare and usurious. In 
1810, it was pubUshed by M. Choron, in hk Collection des ClaSr 
dques ; and is now to be found, but in a contracted form, in 
various collections of sacred music. 

This far-femed work is connected with a r^narkable anecdote 


of the youthful days of Mozart. 

** When he arrivod at Rome,” says Mr. Hogarth, V Ganganelli, who 
then filled the Pontifical Chair, itw^d him to the Quirini)^ Palace, where 
he had the honour of performing pnvately before his Holiness. This 
was just before Raster. In the course of the conversation the approi^- 
ing performances in the Sktine chapel were spoken of, particul^lwihe 
famous Miserere of Allegri. Mozart, with the ncCivete of his a&Si re- 
quested a copj^rom the Pope, which he declined ^giving, explaiil^g, m 
l^d terms, tmif^topiplianee was out of his power, because the pieq 
forbidden to be ocHi^ under the pain of exconunuhicatioi^ The f 
iBnriciaii, hewevei^wMained permissioii to att^d the single reh 


* By Protestaate generally designated as the fifty <first. 
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which preceded the public performance. He listened with the most 
earnest attention, and, on quitting the chapel, hastened home and wrote 
down the notes. At the public performance, he had the manuscript 
concealed in his hat ; and, having tilled up some omissions, and cor- 
rected some errors in the inner parts ; he had tlie satisfaction to know 
that he possessed the treasure so jealously watched. The next time he 
was invited to play before the Pope, he ventured to mention what he 
had done, and produced the manuscript The Pope listened with amaze- 
ment, but said with a smile, * The prohibition cannot extend to the 
memory, and I think you may escape the penalty of excommunication.’ 
This composition, afterwards published^ from a copy sent as a present 
from^Piu/i Vl.«to the Emperor of Germany, was compared with the 
manuscript of Mozart, atid it was found that there was not the difference 
of a single note.” 

Tlie Miserere, even when performed in the ordinary manner, is 
full of solemn and mournful expression ; but those only who have 
heard it in the Vatican, can have any idea of the effects which it 
is capable of producing. Its perfonnance, there, is thus described 
by an accomplished traveller.^ 


** Allegri’s famed Miserere, as sung in the Sistine chapel, at Rome, 
during Easter, justifies the belief that, for purposes of devotion, the u!i- 
aided human voice is the most impressive of all instruments. If such a 
choir as that of his Holiness could always be commanded, the organ 
Itself might be dispensed with. This, however, is no fair sample of the 
powers of vocal Sacred Music ; and those who are most alive t6 the 
concord of sweet sounds, forget that, in the mixture of feebng produced 


by a scene so imposing^ as the Sistine chapel presents on such an occa- 
sion, it is difficult to attribute to the music only its own share in tlie 
overwhelming effect. The Christian world is in mourning ; the throne 
of the'Fontiffi stripped of all its honours, and uncovered of its royal 
canopy, is reduced to the simple elbow-chair of an aged priest. The 
Pon^* himself, and the congregated dignitaries of the Church, divest^ 
of all earthly pomp,^ kneel before the cross in the unostentatious garb of 
their religious orders. As evening sinks, and the tapers are extinguished, 
one after another, at different stages of the service, the fading light falls 
dimmer and dimmer, on the reverend figures. The prophets and saints 
of Michael Angelo look down from the 'ceiling on t|^e pious worshippers 
beneath ; while tKe living figures of his Last Judgment, in every variety 
of infeftial suffering and celestial enjbyxpent, gi^uaJly vanish din the 
g£[^ering shade, as if the scene of horror had closed^for ever on the one, 
^e other had quitted the darkness of earth for a higher world. Is 
derful, that, in such circumstances, such music as that famed 
r, sung by such a choir, should shake the soul even of a 
inist ?” ^ 

e invei^tion of the Or^an, fhe consequen^isoovery of the 
^honious combination of smiultaneous sountBfmd the increasing 


* "--iSiers Tour.in Germany. 
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cultivadon of music, led to the*introductioii into the Church of 
compositions of a more extended and complicated kind, than the 
^ canto fermo hitherto exclusively made use of. Tlie words of 
hiany hymns and other parts of the ritual, were set in the form of 
motets — compositions of considerable length, and full of learned 
and intricate contrivance. Motet is an ancient term, of which 
the etymology is not very clear. Old Morins account of it* 
seems the most probable. 

A moiety* he says, is proj^rly a song made for the Church, either 
upon some hymn or anthem, or su(^ 4ike; and that name I lake to have 
been given to that kinde of mnsicke, in opposition to the other, which 
they called canto fermoy and we do oommonlie call plain song ; for, as 
nothing is more opposite to standing and firmness than motion, so did 
they give the motet that name of moving, because it is in a manner quite 
contrarie to the other, which, after some sort, and in respect of the other, 
standetli still.’* • 

Among tlie earliest composers of this elaborate music, the name 
of Josqum des Pr6s, (who flourished in the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteentli centuries,) stands conspicuous. 
Many works of this great master are still extant ; their harmony 
is very ingenious and profound, and their effect superior to that 
of any music anterior to the age of Palestrina. Josquin appears 
to have been a man of some humour. He was maestro dCcapella 
to Louis XIL of France ; and that prince having neglect^ to 
confer on him some benefice which he liad promiseo, was re- 
minded of his omission by hearing, in his chapel, a mqtet on the 
salm beginning, “ Memor esto verbi tui servo tuo*** Having, 
y this expedient, obtained the favour, Josquin thanked the King 
by another motet, on the words Bonitatem fecisH cum servo 
tuo, Ihmine** — lliough mafiy Italian composers, of high r^uta- 
tion, flourished during the sixteenth century, yjt their works, in 
general, have fallen into oblivion, with ^e exception of those of 
the illustrious Palestrina, many of whose compositions are per- 
formed to this day. He is considered the &ther of ecclesiastical 
liarmony; and mugic in the church style is frequently distin- 
guished by the phrase alia Palestrina.” . • 

' Palestrina, bom in 1329, «di^ in 1394. Before his time the 
music of die Church had been graduallj^ corrupted by being 
turned into a display of harmoni^ contrivances, and intricarte 
combinations of unmeaning sounds. Palestrina reformed this 


t Lettera del Si^. A» Liberati, 1688. 
YOU I. — ^NO. I, • 


“ This great gemu’* says an old |talian writer,f “ gui^d by a ]jK 


' Introduction to Harmony, paft lii. p. 179. 
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culiar faculty, the gift of God, adopted a style of hamony s6 elegant, 
so noble, so easy, and so pleasing bodi to the learned and die ignorant, 
that, by means of a mass composed on purpose, sung before Pope Mar-y 
cellus f ervinus, and the sacred college of Cardinals, lie made that 
Pontiff abandon the resolution he had taken of enforcing the bull of 
John XXII^ which entirely abolished Church music under the penalty 
of excommunication* This ingenious man, by his astonishing skill and 
the divine hannony of that mass, convince^^his Holiness that those dis- 
agreeable jars between the music and the words, so often heard in 
churches, were not owing to any defect in Ihe art, but to the want of 
skill in composers* This nifias is how, and ever will be so long as 
the worl^ ^aD> endure, performed in the sacred temples at Home, and 
in all other pl^es where they have been so fortunate as to procure the 
compositions of a genius whose works breathe divine harmony, and 
enable us to sing, in a manner so truly sublime, the praises of our 
Maker.” 

This enthusiastic prophecy has been fulfilled, down to the pre- 
sent time, at least; for the famous. Missa Papas Marcella is 
still the admiration of musicians, and continues in use wherever 
the permanent beauties of the ancient ecclesiastical harmony are 
pre^red to the florid and transient graces of tlie modern scliool. 
it is sung always, on holy Saturday, in the Papal chapel* It is in 
eight pasts, but was reduced, by tne illustrious Palestrina himself, 
to six, ‘almost without any diminution of effect. 

Several of the earliest and greatest English sacred composers 
were contemporary with Palestrina. Of tifese, the principal were 
Christoph Tye, Thqmas Tallis, William Bird, and Orlando 
Gibbons. During their time the l^testant ritual was established 
by Edward VI., wromted by Mary, and restored by Elizabeth. 
In 1548 the English book of common prayer was ordered to be 
gmamdly used ; and in 1550 the fhusic of die whole cathedral 
service was published by John Marbeck, organist of Windsor. 
The OM^fapmo of the old liturgy was retained in the new ; tlie 
chants^ the principal *hymns and responses, contained in Mar- 
beqk’s puUicaUim, being nearly the same with those in the missals 
and aiftiphonfries formerly in use* The ^tliems and hymns 
used jn the new Establishment ireare similar to the motets of the 
Cathcdic Quurch ; and pieces competed for tlie one were trans- 
to the other, wi^ no alteration but k translation of the 
into Ei^lish. This seems to have been the case with 
jjjjHpm eon^siti^ns of Tallis and Bird, who held their places in 
jjK royal chapel under the Catholic Mary, as w5il as the Pro- 
^Mtant Elizabeth. To this day, the chants ^td anthems of the 
.Buglish cddiedral service are*&fter the antjpmt models, though 
more sparingly used, andiless carefully performed tlian ff\e music 
of Jhe Cathwc Church. 
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In retaining, to a considerable extent, the old music of the 
Church, as well as in introducing the innovation of metrical 
• malmody, the English “ reformers” followed the example of 
Luther. In die reign of Elizabeth, the Puritans made violent 
efforts to abolish altogether the cathedral service, and all church 
music except psalm-singing, unaccompanied by any musical in* 
struinent. In 1571 th^.published a dedara^iWi in which thev 
say ; concerning sii^fli^ pe^m^ we allow of the people^s 

joining with one xoiee in a plain tune, but not of tossing the 

S ialms from one side to another, ^th intermingling pf organs.” 

y tossing the psalms from one side to ano^Hi” they tp^nt 
the antiphonal, or responsive choral singing of die Catholic 
Church, retained in the English service. In 1586, a pamphlet 
was extensively circulated, endded A request of all true 
Cliristians to the House of Parliament,” which, among other 
things, demands that all Cathedral churches may be put down, 
where die service of God is generally abused by piping with 
organs, singing, ringing, and trowlingof psahns, mm one side of 
the choir to the other, with the squewing of chanting choristers, 
disguised (as are all the rest) in white surplices; some in corner 
caps and silly copes, imitadng the fasliion and manner of anti- 
christ, the l^ope, that man of sin and child of perdition ; wtdi 
his other rabble of miscreants and shavelings.” Hiese attends, 
tliough abortive at first, finally produced tte desired effect, llie 
cathedral service was abolislira during the commonwealth; and, 
though it was soon restored in the Established €J}turch, yet, 
^among the Scotch, and the populatbn cS England winch consists 
of Calvinistic dissenters, metrical psalmody is the only music acU 
mitted into places of worsliip. 

In rude states of socic}^’^, the propensity to the use of rhymes 
and songs, on all subjects of mpular interest, ^bas been imiver- 
sully observed; and, as one of uiese subjects, religion has been 
treated in the same way as love, war, drinking, or the dhase. 
Instances of this may be found in the noeluj or Christmas carols, 
which have been ig use among the common peo{^e for craturies, 
in all Christian countries; — songs, whicli, however gious it\ inten- 
tion, partook of the grossiiess of tlie times, and were mere dog^ 
gi'els, fiill of ludkfous, prophane, and indecent expressions. The 
observation of tliis propensity seems to have led to the versifica^ 
tion of the psalms by the earliest Calvinis^ Hie ceiebrat^ 
French poel^^arot, on the suggestion of Yatable, a Calvinist 
divine, versifietf^ humber of them, which, as Marot 
fashionable poet the day, wA'e received with griat faVo^^, 
the court of France, and came into such vogue, that they were 
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sung by the king, queen, and chief personages of the court, to the 
tunes of the love-songs, hunting-songs, and drinking-songs, that 
were then in fashion. These psalms are full of the affectation, 
quaintness, and pedantry wliich characterize what is still familiarly 
Imown in French literature as le Btile marotique'*; but they 
were nevertheless eagerly received by Calvin, who contributed a 
pre&ce to the editbn which was published at Geneva. 

In Scotland, too, the first metrical psalms were sung to the 
popular pibfane tunes of the time. .Ik the preface to a small 
volume of spiritual songs, called The Sainfs Recreation,'^ pub- 
lished atr £dipburgh in 1683, compiled by Mr. William Geddes, 
Minister of the Gospel, we are told, that ‘‘grave and zealot*, 
divines in the kingdom have compost godly songs to the tune;: 
of such old songs as these: — The bonny broom — IHl never leave 
thee—We^U all go pull the heather ; and such like.” These arc 
the names of old Scottish songs, still extant Mr. Geddes 
spe^s of the tunes as “angelical,’' and, after reprobating the 
“ diabolical amorous sonnets” to which they were sung, suggests 
the probability of their haviim been formerly connected with 
spiritual hymns and songs. l%ere is also a singular little w(»*k 
which first appeared before the end of the 16th century, and of 
which a new edition was published at Kdinburgh in 1621, and 
reprint^ in 1801, entitled, “ Ane compendious Booke of godly 
and spiritual Songs, colleotit out of sundrie parts of the Scrip- 
ture, with sundrie of other Ballates, changed out of prophame 
songs, for ^voyding of sin and harlotrie.” The doggrel verses 
in this collection are rendered more grotesque, by beings close* 
parodies of the pro&ne ballads of the tune, and, from their mea- 
sures, are endently intended for the tunes to which those ballads 
were sung.* 

The modern methodists have proceeded on a similar principle. 
John Wesley was of opinion that the devil ought not to have the 
use of all the good tunes. All sorts of popular airs, accordingly, 
have been enlisted by his sect in the service of religion; and we 
XDAY heiar a Mfthomst congregation singing a pious hymn, in 
full chnnis, to the tune of “The Lass of Richmond Hill,” or 

Sally^ our Alley.” * • 

^^Die violence with which the English puritaVis endeavoured to 
IIHdown die ceremonies of the then estamisfaed Church,* was far 
Pllpaased the fapaticism of the “ reformers” in France and the 
Cow Countries. Among many instances of outrageous 


^ 801110 ftirChw details on this eurions 8u|>jeeC axe to be fooad in the Essay on Scot- 
tidt Hosio jmd Song, nxefixed to tbe great CoUeetion of tbe National Melodies and 
Songs of ScoUaad, by Mr, Thomson of Edinbnxgh, 
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fuiy, given by the historians of the time, one may be quoted 
from Strada.f ** On the 21st of August, 1566,” says this histo- 
rian, “these gentry — 

t “Came into the great church of Antwerp with weapons hidden 
under their clothes; and, waiting till vespers were over, they shouted 
with a hideous cry of * Lq;ag live the Gheuss^” a name which they had 
taken at a drinking-bout by way of distinguishing their faction. Nay, 
they commanded the image of the blessed Vir^ to re^eak their accla- 
mation; and madly swore they jvould beat and kill her if she refused to 
comply. And though Joannes Imiherselius, the prsetor af the town, 
with some apparitors, ordered them to keep the peace, •they Vould not 
listen to them : and, well-meaning pdbple having fled, to get coit of the 
tumult, the Gheuses shut the doors after them, and, like conquerors, 
possessed themselves of the church; where, findiing no resistance, when 
he clock struck the last hour of the day, and darimess increased their 
confidence, one of them, in order to give formality t6 their wickedness, 
..legaii to sing a Geneva psalm. Then, as if a trumpet had sounded a 
. liargc, being all moved by the same spirit, they feU upon the images 
ot‘ tile mother of our Saviour, of Christ himself, and his apostleSl Some 
< iircM' them down and trampled upon them ; and others thrust swords 
into tlunr sides and hacked oft’ their heads with axes. They broke the 
picture frames, defaced the paintings on the walls, demolished the 
organs, threw down the statues from their niches and pedbstals, and 
committed every possible violence and impiety, even to the greasing of 
their shoes with the holy oil, and getting drunk with the wine which 
they found in the vestry prepared for the altar.” 

Tlie fanaticism of the Scots was equally fierce, though ndt 
marked by such brutal atrocity. In every part of tihat country, 
however, the populace, . stirred up by their preachers, rose in 
tumultuous masses; of the. many noble religious edifices which 
then existed in Scotland, every one, (save tlie cathedrals of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Kirkwall) was reduced to a heap ef 
ruins ; and they stand to this day in venerable desolateness, me- 
lancholy proofs of the violence of blind and misguided religious 
enthusiasm. • 

The metrical psalmody of the English Church was orig^g^Jly 
introduced from Germany. The old tunes, being founded t>n the 
GregoAan Chant% are graVe and solemn; and, when devoutly 
simg by a numerous congregation,, have an impressive effect* 
No car^ however, is taken to preserve the purity of this psal- 
mody, cither jn regard to the selection of the tunes, or die manner 
in which theyNsre s^ng- The ancient tunes are now lost in m 
iiumdation of mean and vulgar^ trash ; every ignor|nt organist 
of the church of a provincial town thinking himself competent to 
produce a collection, and having infVuence enough to get Im 


f De Bello Belgico, lib. v. 
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ooiigregation to use it The present state of English psalmody 
is well described in the j^remce to a valuable collection lately 
published under tlie auspices of Mr. Novello, who, of all the 
musicians of tlie present tune, lias rendered the most important, 
servlc^ to sacred music; After speaking of tlie style of the old 
Gnermcui psalmody) and recommending its preservation, the 
writer adds ^ 

It is to «<be regretted, Ibowever, that sUi^g compositions of this 
kind have, of late years, failed to obtain oftiat* popularity to which they 
are entitled, to eolisequence of productions of a class of men who 
would liavh been much better employed in learning to sing and appre- 
ciate what men of genius had alksdy eomposed, than in obtruding 
their own crude, dissonant, and tastdess performances on the public in 
their stead ; which ftiey have done in a way tliat has tended to degrade 
the popular taste, and to 'deprive thk delightful part of public worship 
of its due solemnity, as well as eveiy other attraction it originally 
possessed. The apparent simplicity of the genuine psalm tune seems 
to have seduced ^ese persons into the serious mistake of supposing 
themselilhs capable of composing in that style, and the still more griev- 
ous error of imagining that tliey^ could improve upon it. So prolific 
liave they proved, and such has been the extent of their influence, that 
they have not only succeeded in banishing from many places of worship, 
the noble compoutions of the fathers of English psalmody, but, by 
incessantly occupying the imund with novelties of the same spurious 
order, have deprived the fegidmate musical talent of the present day 
of almost every chance of successfully developing itself in this dciscrip- 
ticn of musie/^ ^ 

In regard to the perfermsmee of the psahiis, it is not considered 
de ben ten to aii^ in cmrchi^ ‘‘genteer congregations, therefore, 
are silent, or hum to themselves with fashioiimle nonchalance^ 
while the psalm, the very essence of which is the utiion of m^\y 
voices, is teeblv drawled out by the organ and lialf-a-dozen hirecl 
singers. In congregations, again, where the people really 
sing, the psalms are &lbrmed by boisterous vulgarity and un- 
couth illgmpts at singing in parts. Even in diis siinj^e kind of 
sutgip^Sme Htde inusiod knowlec^ is necessary, and some care 
is re q^ site to get rid of coarse aind uncouth habits: parochial 
ther^ore, will never acmiife a tnilyb solemn and reli- 
^^Hnaracter, till the rudiments music (as in other cojmtries) 
HRi regular branch pf popular education. \ 

l^ifetrical psalmody forms a very trifling part oOhe English 
cathedral service, in which the liturgy is chi^^ chmted, and die 
princbal rangers sung as choral^ymns, after the manner of the 
Cadumc Church. But the Eng&h 4^aii^ do^ not, like the canto 
fmrmo of the Catholics, of a great body of ancient Oi^ 

goriali melodies : a iarge portion of thpjtn are productions of 
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modern or^^ists^ and frequently composed with little attention 
to, or kno^edge of, the principles of the old ecclesiastical style. 
The English cWal hymns and anthems are generally excellent, 
having been contributed by the long succession of musicians — 
comprehending Purcell, Croft, Greene, Boyce, and other distin- 
guished names — ^who have followed in the footsteps of Tallis, 
&rd, and Gibbons, the fathers of English sacred harmony. 
While, however, the musical establishments of the pimrcli, m 
Italy, Germany, France, aiyl other Catholic countries, are sup- 
})orted with undiminished magjftficence, those of the English 
church are wholly unworthy of a great and opuleift nation: •and, 
in truth, even in the unendowed ^tholic el^pels in London, the 
Choirs are much better appointed and more effective than diose 
of our great metropolitan cathedrals. Indeed, tlie cold, slovenly, 
and feeble manner in which the musical part of divine service is 
performed, and the paltry means provided for it, form a striking 
contrast to the zealous and powerful manner in which it is 
executed in the Catholic churelies. In the metropolitan church 
of St. Paul’s, the musical establishment consists of five vicars- 
choral and eight singing-boys, with an organist In the Catholic 
times, beside the singing-boys, there were thirty vicars-choral — 
six times the present number. Their salaries, and tHat of the 
organist, are about 150/., for wliich they are required to attend 
twice daily; but, as men of respectable education and attainments 
will not bestow so much of their time for such a remuneration, 
they are allowed to perform half their duties by deputy, and send 
substitutes whose time is not so valuable aa their own. The esta^ 
blishment of Westminster Abbey consists of an or^nist, ten lay- 
clerks, (or vicars-choral,) and ten singing-boys. The organises 
salapr is 150/., and tliose of the lay-clerks average about 110/. 
While tlie musical establishments of tliese churthes are upon this 
miserable footing, their rich endowments are eaten up by the 
swarm of drones who feed upon them, under the denommation of 
deans, prelfendaries, canons residentiary, minor canons, t&c. who 
receive great incomes for doing nothing, or next to noth ip fr 
'file deaneries are worth fully 4,000/. per annum ^h.* xhe 
three Amons residentiary of Westminster Abbey have between 
2,000/. md 3,000/. each. Hiere are in this diurch tufenty^i^ 
prebendaries, whose stalk are of various value ; one of them is 
understood tp be worth 1,800/. a-year. The /t£?c/t;e*prebendal 
stalls bekmgin^o Paul’s are estimated at from 800/ to 1,0001* 
st-yeoT each, l^ile the ample fynda of these chur^es, derived 
from tidies, lands, €uid tenements^ are so lavished, the 
ture on the musical estaWishment Is pardy defrayed by die 
cupoleHnoney in St. Poql’s, and the tomi-fnoney in Westminster 
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Abbey— ^in other words, by the shillings which, to the dis^ace 
of this countiy, are exacted from curious strangers. To all this 
it must be added, that the attendance of the cWisters, even on 
Sundays and holidays, is never full. They are often absent 
from the infiimities of age, and from indisposition ; a slight cold 
being sufficient to incapacitate a singer. On the Week wys the 
attendance is lax in the extreme, and the service is performed 
with the most discreditable carcdessness. It tlius happens that, 
even on solemn occasions, the fine^anftiems of Croft or Boyce 
are sung, attempted to be sai^, i^th two voices, or even one, 
to sustain: a c^ioral part diat wow require the full powers of 
twenty. The voices of such pitiful choirs are hardly audible in 
those colossal structures, ana are for the most part entirely 
drowned by the organ, which the organist is obligra to play as 
loud as possible, in order to produce a volume of sound sufficient 
to fill, in some measure, so extensive a space. How poor and 
mean is the music of these rich and magnificent cathedrals, 
compared witli that which is heard, every Sunday, and every day 
of rdJgious festival, in the unendowed Catholic chapel in Moor- 
fieids, and in those of the Bavarian, Sardinian, and other foreign 
embassies ! 

In th^^ Catholic service, the transition from singing to ordinary 
reading is avoided. When the ear has been affected by musical 
sounds, the common tones of the voice^ appear fiat and insipid, 
and cannot be rendered distinctly audible in a large church. It 
is* on this account that chanting was introduced by the early 
Christians; and the degree in which it is raised above the tone 
of common speech depends 6n the import of what is read. In 
the lessons and epistles tlie voice is sustained at a uniform pitch, 
the interrogations, exclamations, and periods being marked by 
coiresponding cadences or Inflexions. In the gospel the m^u- 
lations become more numerous; imd the psalms, prayers, and 
Iwmns, are invested with all the jR|^ve &nd solemn melody and 
Mwony^of the Gr^orian music. The whole service is frequently 
p^TOimra in this manner; but generally the music of the prin- 
ci^iiynmsr ig of a more artificial character, composed by both 
ancient and modern^ masters. As it is chiefly, in the celebration 
of tha mass that tills description of music is made use of, thjQ 
greitest musical compositions for the church* are called nyisses. 

mags (musipdly speaking) is divided into five different 
he||ds ; the K^ie eleison^ the Gloria in exc^lstSi tiSe Credo, the 
uiid the Agnus DeU Each of these forms a separate 
lippb ; and, Where the composition is on a large scale, each piece 
JjPhubdivid^ into various ihovements^ which have received differ- 
ent names. The Gloria^ for exampl^ besides the opening 
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movement, contains the Gratias agvmus iihiy the Qui tollis pec- 
cata mundiy the Quonmm tu solus sanctus; the Sanctus contains 
the Benedictus and Hosanna ; and the Agnibs Dei contains the 
Dona nobis pacem. Each of these movements may be separately 
'performed; and they are oftmi found, in collections of sacred 
music, under *the above and other similar titles, extracted from 
the works to which tfiey belong. Besides the ordinary mass, 
there are others, as’the Requiem^ or maiiis for the dead, and songs 
or hymns used on particular occasions, as the Stabat Mater, and 
the Te Deum, which have fbrni^ed the most illus^iofts jnusicians 
with the subjects of their noblest^ compositions. 

The Gregorian chant, however, as well as the more elaborate 
music of the mass, has been corrupted. The canto fermo suffered 
from the barbarous taste of the middle ages, fn its primitive 
state it was a musical recitaljon, in which the notes were regulated 
by the quantity and accent of the words; as is still the case with 
the chants employed in the psalms. But in many of the hymns 
a single syllable is drawled out in a long succession of unmeaning 
notes, not only intolerable to the ear, but destructive of the very 
object of chantiim, that of making the words distinctly audible. 
This evil exists mmost every where, and we need not ^o fardier 
than our own Catholic chapels to be sufficiently sensible of it 
But it is in France that the pmormance of this part of the service 
is most supremely barbarous. The late M. Cnoron, one of the 
most learned and enlightened French musical writers, gives the 
foUowing account of it; — ’ * 

After having received from St Gregory the Roman chant, that 
valuable remnant of the Greek music, and having, by degrees, made 
great alterations in it, it was at length totally abandoned for absurd 
p/aen chants, composed at the period when the art was most depraved 
in France. It is relatively to the counterpoint (Ok* harmoiy) on the 
plain chant, that the French school is greatly defective, 'l^ey have 
no writings on the subject, which is not surprising, as the Imnch 
chapel-masters understand so little of the plain chant, that Idiave seen 
the most experience^ of them (in their own opinion^ mistake theto^^ 
of the chant And besides, wxitmg this sort of music is not tasl^itin 
Franccil but they practise, instead, in the cathedrals, an extemporary 
harmony, which is^led chant sur le livre. To give some idea of it 
hSagine^fteen or twenty singers of eve^ description of voices, from 
the bass|o the highest soprano, singing m loud as they can bawl, each 
according to Jib own fancy, without either rule or* method, and making 
every note in the scale, both diatonic and chromatic, hea^ at the same 
tin^e with the plaint chant which i^performed by harsh igid discordant 
voTces: you will tlien.have some idea of ‘what is called in France chant 
sur le livre. . But what will be thought %till more incredible, is, that 
there are choral precentors and chapS-masters, who are so de^i'M in 
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ikeir taste as to admire aud eacourage this Lon id mockery of muaic 
iu tkeir churches.” 

Ill Italy, of course, where ilie jKJople are of a more delicate 
musical ormnizatioii, things are not so bad ; but Eustace says, , 
that even there, the Gregorian chant is encumbered with an 
endless succession of dull unmeaning no^s, draggbig their slow 
leugtli along, and burthenii^ the ear with a dead weight of 
sound/’ Tlte purity of the (Sregoriair chants, too, has been 
coriupted by the false reiinemen^of oar 6wn times, as well as by 
the barba^isni ^ our ancestors. By the introduction of sharps 
and (fats, inachnissible into the. ecclesiastical modes, and other 
embellishments, these ancient melodies, as the}^ are now fre- 
quently performed, lose their distinctive character, and assume 
the appearance of ordiiiaiy modem airs: and the di<5giiise is 
completed by the florid and chromatks harmony with which they 
are clotlied. They are ti’eated in tlie same u'ay as an old Scottish 
tune, prepared for the use of a fashionable s^e singer; it is 
rendered spruce and polished, but deprived of the expression it 
derived from its rude simplicity. In tiie papal choir these inno- 
vations are carefully guarded against. Tlie ancient music of the 
Church* ia preserved in its purity; and the modern compositions 
which admitted on stated ciays, and under certain circum- 
stances, are in the proper ecdlesiaatical swle. No organ is ever 
allowed there :f Voices only ai*e cmployea; ^d, as the singers 
are numerous, of exquittte skill, ana conceal^ from public 
view, their flaraioiiy is ravishing and celestial. The papal choir 
still preserves its excellence, tliough its voices are no longer 
procured by the means resorted to in a less enlightened age; 
and it mignt be expected, diat, in regard to the purity of its 
musical service, the Catholic Church would pay more attention 
than it does to die^ example which is set by its head. 

The music of the mass is corrupted by the unrestrained li- 
cence of modern composers, and the prevalence of the theatrical 
s tgje . JSom the beginning of die seventeenUi century, when the 
its rise in Italy, the ecclesiastical nfusic began to lose 
djesfijiNnty of its character. For a tin^e it gained by the change, 




a most interestiiig recovezy of vezy ancient music we are indebted to the 
ASM Baisi^ te karzked dir^aM(|l|^e Pope’s choir. At the request of King of 
Prussia^ he axtnoted from of great antiquity in the Vatican lijkair, the 

strains annexed, in thg ^ Malian, to eccleiiastieu hymns, and harmomsed them 
with exquisite delicai^, Oeman words have been since adapted to the notes, and 
with these xnatcUsMBkelodiei, form a part of the new Prussian liturgy. Prom the 
learqed oompileUMe leam, that, as ihr as ptobable conjectures can guide us, we have 
/t hesotiie wiiils of the eeriy bhureh. 

MfW twvi ig fit Petsifs, if the Pe^ oMale or preside, hss own dioir eoeompanies 
]>anBgth««levatiaa at the papal high mass, the tnun- 
ypiMHIif S delicate harmony. / 
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having become more melodious without losing its depdi and 
solemnity. The works of tlie Italian masters, during thS seven- 
teenth and the earlier part of tlie eighteenth century, furnish the 
best and purest models of this kind of composition. Gradually, 
however, the profound and learned style of the old musicians 
disappeared, and the music of the church became almost as light 
and airy as that of the theatre.* The same thing has taken place 
ill Germany; and the sacred music of the great compoeers of that 
country — even of Haydn and ^ozart— is polluted bv the levity 
of the stage. Without multiplying instances, it^ su^cieiit to 
refer to Haydn’s eighth mass, in.B flat, in wliich the Sanctus is 
a very lively jig; and to his twelftli mass in E flat, (a most ela- 
borate, and, in many parts, sublime work) in which the prayer. 
Dona nobis pacem, is also a jiff in presto time, requiring the 
words to be gabbled with the veJubility of one of Rossini’s Imffb 
songs. Mozart did not possess Haydn’s jocose temperament; 
but his masses are even more theatrical, containing passages full 
of voluptuous laiigour and eartlily passion. The masses of tliese 
great composers being much used in tliis country, care ought to 
be taken to select the least exceptionable of them in tliese ro 
spects. Generally speaking, the masses used in oiu: c];iapels ai*c 
too modern. The works of die Augustan age of Italian 
music, from the time of Carissimi to that of Jomelli-— including 
those of Durante, L^, Clari, Stefiani, Martini, and Pergolesi — 
afford inexhaustible treasures which are almost entirely iieglecte(|. 

Mr. Hogarth’s biographical sketch of the last-mentioned com- 
poser, is written in his Imppiest style. 

'^Thc last of the composere who may be considered as belonging ’to 
this period, was Giovanni Battista Pergolesi, who was bom in the 
^iieighbourbood of Naples, in 1704. He received tbe usual musical edu- 
cation of the time, but early showed a dislike to tlic flitricacies of learned 
counterpoint, and a love of simple mdody. After leaving the Conser- 
vatorio, or music-school, at which be had been placed, he received instruc- 
tions from Vinci, in vocal composition. His fii-st pr^uctions wire comie 
operas, one of which^the Serva Padrona, was in great favour 
out Italy, for many years. In 1735, he was engaaed to compe'CT^ 
music o( Metastasio’s OUmpiade, for Rome, and produced a work of ex- 
quisite beiaity. Buf by some strange caprice on the part of the Roman 
public, iVwas very coldly received ; while another opera, by Duni, an 
inferior emposer, was applauded to Uie skies. Duni himself who was a 


* The following paragrJ(>h lately appeared in a Parisiau Journal. " Toutes lea 
cdUlmtAa de la miiaiqne asaiataient, Ic Jeur de la Touaaaint, A Ssint-Boch, pour 

entendre tine meaae d*una compoaition nouvelle; riglise Alait jdeine an point qa’oa 
ne pouvait plua ae remuer. On a remarqid m Crmlo timranqk mr lea dijfirenU wioeijA 
^ noa ks pht$ en vogue,'* ** DAddemmenV’ adds the writer aarcasUcslly, ^ il 
xSh^a avoir aa chaise A Saint Kveh comme on a sa loge aux Italiens.’’ 
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man of a candid and generous spirit^ as well as a good musicianj was 
ashamed^f the treatment Pergolesi had received ; and not only expressed 
hU honest indignation in strong language, but exerted himself to pro- 
mote the success of his rival's opera, though without effect ; and Pergo- 
lesi, disappointed and mortified, returned to Naples. After some time,'^ 
he turned his attention to sacred music, and was prevailed upon to com- 
pose a mass and veepep forn festival at Ron^.« T]icse productions were 
heard with enthusiasm, ahi^ their reception was'^me consolation for his 
former ireatfcent in that* city. Wheth^, |(OWever, from infirmity of 
constitution, or from the effect of t^t treatment on his sensitive mind, 
his heolth^rapid^ declined, and he M&a fell into a confirmed consump- 
tion. ^He retired to a smdl house at Torre del Greco, on the sea-side, 
where he lingered for a short time, and expired at the age of thirty-three. 
It was while in this retreat, and on the verge of the grave, that he com- 
posed those works which have eq^ecioDy contributed to render his name 
immortal the cantata of Xhfio e Eurutice^ the Salve Retina, and above 
all, the Stabat Mater, that divine emanafion of an afflicted and purified 
spirit. 

** The death of Pergolesi excited Uiroughout Italy deep sorrow ; a 
feeling which at Rome was mingled with unavailing regret for the injus- 
tice which bad been done him. Hie OHmpiade was a^in brought out 
with the utmost mamificence, and received with enthusiasm by the same 
public, whUi two snort *years before, had littened to it with a coldness 
which widieted the young composer's hopes, and probably brought him 
to an untimely ^ve. l^is opera was performed in England in 
1742. It w'as leceived with much applause, and frequently repeated ; 
but it was obliged to givjs way to the more powerral and energetic music, 
afierwards exposed t&e same 4rama,,hy Jomelli. 

'* Pergolesi'si sacred music is dlifin^ished by the natural and expressive 
sti'jiin of iu melody, and the simplicity of its construction. Every thing 
in It has the appearance of the utmost ease, and yet it is that sort of ease 
which is the perfection pf ar^ and is attained only by the highest genius. 
If the heavenly Stabat Malir has a fault, it is, perhaps, a certain d^ee 
of monotony arising from the unvarying uniimmity of the sentiment 
which pervades it. But this objection (if it is one,) belongs properly to 
die poetry, the expression of umicb is faithfully echoed by the music. 
Many befiutiful pieces ojf Pei^tded's are found in modem collections, 
ploais^riy that df Latn^; and smup pf them ar6 frequently heard at 
our pelPformauees of sacred music. ' If the opinion he coirect, that 
musical elaWation has reached its heiglft^ and tha^ there is a te^idency 
to return tol[^ simplicity of former times, oiie consequence of Ais ten- 
dency will he a revival of the popularity of Pergolesi.’^^P. 18l483. . 


following is Mr. Hc^arth’s account of the Jte^iem of 


t*'<Tfae celelpded Ssquiem Was tha. last of bis works. One day, it is 
sud, be received a visit from a Strang, apparently of some considera-* 
tion, who sidd tholNa person oi rank wlm had lost a dear relative, was 
desirdttsof ebmmemorathig that event by performance of a solemn 
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service^ for which he requested Mozart to compose a Requiem. Mozart 
en^ged to execute the work in a month ; and, on the stranger desiring 
to know the price he set upon it, mentioned a hundred ducats, which the 
visitor laid upon the table, and disappeared. Mozart remained lost in 
/houp;ht for some time ; he then suddenly called for pen, ink, and paper, 
and in spite of his wife's entreaties, began to write. For several days 
he wrote day and night with unabated ardour; but his feeble constitu- 
tion was unable to suppbrt such efforts. One morning he fell down 
senseless, and was obli|;ea to suspend his labour. Some da 3 ^ after, when 
his wife was endeavouimjg to divert him from his doomy forebodings, he 
said to her, I am certain that*I adINrriting this mquiem tar myself— it 
will be my funeral service and it was impossible to Remove thss im- 
pression nrom his mind. As he went on, he felt his strength diminish 
from day to day, and the score advanced slowly. At the month’s end, 
the stranger again appeared, and asked for the kequiem. Mozart said he 
had found himself unable to keep his word, and requested another month; 
adding, that the work had intesestad him more than he had expected, 
and that he had extended it beyond his original design. 'In that case,* 
said the stranger, 'it is but just to increase the remuneration ; here are 
fifty ducats more.' Mozart, in astonishment, begged to know who he 
was; but tin's information he declined to communicate, but said he should 
retum in a month. Mozart called one of his servants, and ordered him 
to follow this extraordinary personage, and endeavour to find out who he 
was; but the servant returned without being able to trace blip. Poor 
Mozart, in a state of mind at once ^enfeebled and excited, imagined that 
the stranger was some supernatural being, sent to warn him of his ap- 
proaching end, and appued himself to the R£quiem with greater ardour 
than ever. During his labour he was seized Hriih frequent fainting fit^ 
and reduced to the most extreme debility. On the day of fiis death, he 
desirad the score to be broudt to his bed. 'Was I not right,’ he said 
to his afflicted wife, ' when 1 assured you that it was for myself that I 
was composing this Requiem P* At the end of the month the stranger 
returned, and found that the work was still unfinished, but its author was 
no more. • 

" The Requiem was afterwards completed by Sussmayer, a composer 
of considerable eminence, who was a friend of Mozarts family. The 
circumstances under which this work was composed, and th^ state in 
which it was when S^zart’s pen was arrested W death, have occasiong^ 
at different times a good deal of controversy in (iermany ; but the«itffl(tOT 
has not been fully cleared up. In the year 1827, an ^edition of the 
RequienL^BA published by Andre, a respectable music-publisher at 
Offenba^ the preface to which contains all the information on the sub- 
ject that &n now be obtained. From M. Andre’s statements it would 
appear, tAt person by whom Mozart was employed to compose this 
work, was a Count W^Jdseck, who, having lost his wife, took it into his 
head not to obtain, but to pretend to compose, a Requiem to her memory ; 
that he determined to procure a composition of whi^ the refuted author* 
ship would do him credit; and that his stefirard was Mozart’s mysteiioui 
visitant. M. Andre's evidence amounts to a presumption, and nothing 
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more» that thia might have been the case ; bat the truth will now probably 
never be ascertained. 

** After Mozarts deaths bis widow begged Sussmajer to examine and 
put in order his mannscripts, which wei'e in great confusion ; and the 
unfinished Requiem being among them, she requested him to complete it^ 
which he accordingly dm. it appears from a letter written by hc^ ^to 
M. Andr6, in answer to some inquiries made by him, that the movements, 
from the beginning down to im Diet irm wrej|||||||^^ by Mozart; 
but that of t^e siibsequeut movements, viz^ike JrWBHpFO Tuba mirum 
sparqens tonum, the Rex tremenda moj^eaiEe/^^jthe K^rdare, and the 
Vonfittatis, Alozart had only rnade^' sketch or dbtline, consisting of the 
pnncipal voice parts, with indications of the most prominent effects in 
the instrumental accompnmmentss and that the voice parts had been 
filled up, and the instrumentd score completed, by Sussinayer. In M. 
Andre's edition, he has distinguished, as far as possible, oy means of 
marks, the original work of Mozart from Bussmay^s additions. 

It is deeply to be i^egretted, thi^ Mozart was prevented from com- 
pleting this most pathetic and impressive of all his productions. No 
unpleasant feeling of uncertainty^ indeed, can subsist as to its entire 
authenticity ; because, indepeudendy of all other proof, the music itself 
fuinishes internal evidence that every idea it contains flowed from the 
mind of Mozart himself, and that what remained to be done consisted of 
remplistaqe^^ task which a skilful musician could execute in precise 
confurmi^widi the clearly indicated intentions of the author. But had 
he lived, he would have ^ven the work a eondusion worthy of its great- 
ness, the want of which has rendered it necessary to finish by a repetition 
of the opening movemmit with difierent words."— «P. 202-255. 

* We neiier read commentaries with much pleasure, 

until we met with tlkKse' in die Morning Chronicle^ wliich are 
ascribed, we believe correctly, to the pen of Mr. Hogarth. Tlio 
unaffected elegance of expression, the sound taste, the exten- 
sive acquaintance with the sdaice of music, and die enthusiastic 
appreciation of itip charms, by which those contributions are dfs- 
Unguished, have jusdy eamra for them the liighest rank in the 
critical literature of the day. The work now before us eom** 
prises several of tliese masteriy compositions, which we have 
{igraed again cand s^in with Iresh delight* The following 
rmd^upon Beethoven will, w^ conceive, justify the praise we 
haveiPPitowed upon Mr. Hogarth’s taste and general stylir. 

ABamuficiaaiBcetbovenmuslbcclassedalong withHand^Haydn, 
ai^.Mozairt* : He alone is to be compai'cd to them in the mapiutude of 
hta workSf and their» influence on the state of the art. Tbo^h Ije has 
vritteu hide in the department to which Haiidel devoted dll the energies 
of his ufun^ yet his mure than that of any*^ other composer, is tddn 
to that In his music tfcei^ is the same gigantic ^andeur of 

conception, the same hieadlh and stmpljmty o^Mesimi, and the same 
absence of minute flnufaiiys and petty d^ls* Jm ^eew>ven's hargiooies. 
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the masses of sound are equallv large, ponderous, and imposing, as those 
of Handel, while thejr have a deep and gloomy character peculiar to him- 
self. As they swell in our ears, and grow ciarker and darker, they are 
like the lowering storm-cloud, on which we gaze till we are startled by 
^the flash, and appalled by the thunder which bursts from its bosom. 
Such eflects he has especially produced in his wonderful symphonies ; 
they belong to the tone of his mind, and are without a paralM in the 
whole range of music. Even where he does not wield the strength of 
a great orchestra, — in his instrumental concerted pieces, hi^quaitets, his 
trios, and his sonatas foi* the piano-forte, thei'e is the same broad and 
massive harmony, and the same Md, unexpected, and startling eflects. 
Mingled with these, in his orchestral as well as his chamber musis, there 
are strains of melody inexpressibly impassioned and ravishing; — strains 
which do not merely please, but dissolve . in pleasure ; which do not 
merely move, but overpower with emotion. Of these divine melodies, a 
remai'kable feature is their exti'eme simplicity : a few* notes, as artless as 
those of a national air, are suiScient to awake the most exquisite feel- 
ings. • ‘ 

The music of Beethoven is stamped with the peculiarities of the man. 
When slow and tranquil in its movement, it has not the placid composure 
of Haydn, or the sustained tenderness of Mozart ; but it is grave, and 
full of deep and melancholy thought; When rapid, it is not brisk or 
lively, but agitated and changeful, — full of sweet and bitter fancies," — 
of storm and sunshine, — of bursts of passion sinking into ftq subdued 
accents of grief, or relieved by transient gleams of ht^ or joy. There 
are movements, indeed, to which be gives the designation of scherzoso, 
or playful ; but this playfulness is as unlike as possible to the constitu- 
tional joculifrity to which Haydn loved to give vent in the Jinales of ^is 
symphonies and quartets. If, in a movement of this kina, Beethoyen 
sets out in a tone of gaiety, his mood changes involuntai'ily,— the smile 
fades away, as it were, from his features, — and he falls into a train of 
sombre ideas, from which he ever and anon recovers himself, as if with 
an eflbrt, and from a recollection of the nature of his subject. The rapid 
scherzos, which he has substituted for the older form of the minuet, oi'e 
wild, impetuous, and fantastic ; they have often the air of that violent and 
fltful vivacity to which gloomy natures are liable ; their mirth may be 
compared to that of the bacchanalian eflTusion of the doomed Caspar. 
They contain, however, many of Beethoven's most original and beau^l 
conceptions ; and are strikingly iOustrativq of the character of hiMd^^m. 

The works composed by Bey thoven in the latter part of'his life, are not 
so genially known* or relished as his earliei' productions. These earlier 
compo^ions are clear in design, and so broad and simple ia their eflects, 
that, wlsn they receive justice fhnn the performers, they at ouee strike 
every one ^ho is susceptible of the influence of* music* In his more 
receipt works, his meaping is obscure, and, in many instances, incompre- 
Itensible. He has cast away all established models, and not only thrown 
his movements into pew and unprecedented forms, but las introduced 
the sfixnede^ee of novelty into all their defluls. The phrases of bis tneh)dy 
are new; bis harmonies are new ; hb disposition of parts is new;- and 
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his sadden changes of time, of meosare, and of key, are frequently not 
explicable on any received principles of the art. 

The imagination is defined by metaphysicians as the faculty which 
enables us to create new forms, by throwing the parts of existing objects 
into new combinations;* but, in order that the new creation may bq 
comprehensible, all its parts must be previously familiar to the mind. The 
wildest imagination, in forming the 

Goigons, and hydras, and chimersa dire, 


of the poets, tan only compose them of parts, aB of which exist in nature, 
but which nature has never placed i^ucbdeaiful collocation. Originality 
in the art| A>ni|}8ts in the novelty of the combinations into which the 
artist throws known materials. Ibe architect, for example, creates an 
edifice entirely new in its general aspect, by a new disposition of those 
objects which are held to be constituent pai'ts of all buildings of its 
class. Whatever may be its magnitude or complexity, its^porticos, its 
pediments, its pillars, its pilasters, must all be modelled according to 
forms and proportions which are prescriBbd by the rule/s of the ait. If 
each of these parts is properly introduced with a view to its particular 
function, and also with a view to the site and purpose of the building, 
tile architecture will be pure and beautiful : if the parts are so combined 
as to produce a general aspect diffei'ent from thht of any existing edifice, 
the architecture will be original. If the architect, in tne wantonness of 
imagination throw together the elementary parts of the architecture of 
different aroers, different ages, and different countries,— if he blend the 
Grecian portico, the Gothic arch, the cupola, the minaret* he will pro- 
duce an architectural chimera," which, however monstrous, may possess a 
certain wild and fantastic beauty, like the fictions of the poets, or arabesques 
of the painters. But endeavour to imagine a building, which shall be 
nefr in all its parts as well^as its entire form,^a building^ not composed of 
the parts belonging to an^ order of architecture ; and, if it is possible to 
ima^ne such a thing, it will be a mere mass of deformity. Ibere are 
mtuy styles in music ; but every composition, whatever may be its style, 
in Older to be beautiful or expressive, must consist of those elementary 
phrases of mdody, or harmonic combinations, the beauty or expression 
of which the listener has alrca^ fdt ; and the originality of tne work 
will depend on the novelty of toe forms into which these elements ore 
thrown. ^ 


hersdf has dictated the simple forms of melody ; and that 
whkh^nstitutes the concord of sweet sounds," is fixed by immutable 

The^iKaM of ooaooption ii to present as with aa exact t^script o^;What we 
haTOjIgpieily Idt andpemeiTeds that,of imaginatioB, to make a selection of qualities 
eiuniiahoea from a variety of diflhrent objeeta, and^ by comldninl^ and dis- 
eae, to form a nibw creation of Ha own.'*— An nneommon degnie of itna4 
{ cObatitiitea p^tieal pefritrs; a taleat, which, dti^ugh chiefly diqilayedin 
paetieal eompoaitioii, is alao the frundation of (though not, precisely in the same 
BMnner) of various otiier arts."—" A eidtketed taate,, coral^M with a creative ima- 
gination, ednefitutsa gemns in the &>e irta. Withont taate^ imagination could jpro- 
duce only a random" enifiyili and eoaihiintion of our ooneeptidna ; and without 
unsginsuon, teste destitute ofthsflmulty of invention.* —P uoali) fiTEwaUT, 
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laws. Caprice, and die love of change, may lead to arbitrary deriaCions 
from these principles, but such deviations are always teraporaiy, and end 
^ in a return to the natural standards of taste. It was by listening to the 
^ beautiful, but hitherto neglected popular aira, which had been sung for ages 
among the hills and valleys of tneir count:^, that the Italian musicians of 
the sixteenth century formed that school of melody " which enchants the 
world and it is by digging deeper into the rich mine of national song, 
that the most modem composers have discovered inexhaustible stores of 
the materials of melod;^, Beethoven’s most beautiful works <^aw much of 
the originality of th€ur characjer from the traits of national song with 
which mey a^und. But when he^%t8 attempted, in his latest produc- 
tions, to attain originality by an entire novelty in his tnusieal phrases 
themselves, he has failed in nis object of giving delight, because be has 
presented objects, the forms of which do not pre-exist in the mind of the 
listener, associated with the ideas of beauty or expression. A piece of 
music, entirely constructed in this manner, would be analogous to a build- 
ing destitute of the elementary iprms of architecture. The one would be 
a fit residence for the king of a tribe of African savages ; the other would 
be a suitable entertainment for his ears. But none of Beethoven’s works 
are entirely constructed in this way. Even in those which appear the 
most extravagant and incomprehensible, — in which we can neither dis- 
cover a regular form, nor an intelli^ble design, — and which contain 
phrases and passages which convey no ideas either of melody or harmony, 
we are ever and anon enchanted with both melody and harmuny of the 
purest, simplest, and most exquisite kind ; and we regret that so much 
beauty should be minted with what we cannot help feeling to be actual 
deformity. 

But it will be said, music of an original character is never appreciated 
at first. The works of Haydn and Mozart, and the earlier cbmpmitions 
of Beethoven himself, which are now in general favour, were, in their 
novelty, looked upon as strange and extrava^nt. This, however, arose 
from these works being more complex in their forms, and demanding 
more skilful execution riian their precursors. The bounds of melody wem 
enlarged by the development of the powers of inatfuments; and the 
mowing skin of performers enabled them not only to execute passages 
that formerly would have been deemed impossible, but to untwist the most 
complicated chains of harmony. For such performers as these, the works 
we speak of were composed, and by such they were compreheitded and 
relished from the first.* But, in the hands of ordinary performera,j^^9dfi^ 
certed vocal piece, a quartet, a symphony of one of thbse composers, 
was a nl^ mass of •confusion ; and, as they themselves could neither 
perfomn nor understand it, it was, of course, equally incomprehensible 
to their audience. Wherever, however, these pieces were really performed, 
they wereVnstantly understood. Innumerable amateurs are now able to 
execute themTwith more correctness and efifect than the ordinary profes- 
sional artists of the period when they appeared ; and they give delight to 
every one whose musical taste has recfiiyed the most moderalfe cultivation ; 
because their elementary phrases, though draym from a greater variety of 
sources, and more vari^ in their combinations than before, already have 
VOL. I, — NO. I. • K 
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Aeir types in die mind of the hearer, and thus instantly excite the feel*- 
ing af beautVs The extreme naturalness of Beethoven’s melody, we 
have already had occasion to point ont as a peculiar feature of his most i 
admired works ; and hence it arises, that there is no music, belon^ng to’ 
the highest department of the art in its modem slate, more easily compr^ 
liended, and more powerfully felt by a promiscuous assembly. There is 
thus no analogy between the case of the compositions in question, and the 
latest works of Beethoven. The truth appears*to be, that, in consequence 
of his total exclusion from the audible world during his latter years, not 
only must his mind have been deprived of tliat constant supply of new 
ideas, deriv^ from the hearing oi i^ual sounds, which is the daily food 
of tlie imaginalion, but the ideas accumulated during his earlier years 
must have gradually faded away from his memory. 

" If, then, the view which we have taken of the later works of Bee- 
thoven is correct, it seems less |irobable that they will gradually gain 
popularity, than that they will fall into oblivion j leaving, however, enough 
oehind them to secure the undying fame^of their author. 

“ It is in his symphonies that the powers of Beethoven’s genius are 
most fully displayed. The symphony in C minor stands alone and un- 
rivdled ; and the Sinfmia Pastorale is probably the finest piece of de- 
scriptive music in existence. Every movement of this charming work is 
a scene, and every scene is full of the most beautiful images of rural 
nature and rural life. We feel the freshness of a summer morning. We 
hear the austling of the breeze, the waving of the woods, the ^eerful 
notes orbirds, and cries of animals. We stray along the maigin*^f a 
meandering brook, and listen to the murmuring of its waters. We join 
a gi’oup of villagers, keeping holiday with joyous songs and dances. The 
sky grows dark, the tliundcy growls, and a storm bursts on the alarmed 
fusticC whdSe cries of dismay are heard amidst the strife of the elements. 
The clouds pass away ; Ae muttering of the thunder is more and more dis- 
tant; all becomes quiet and placid; and the stillness is broken by. the 
pastoral song of gratiti^de. Nothing can be more beautiful or more true 
to nature than every part of this representation. It requires no key, no 
explanation, but prices evciy image before the mind with a distinctness 
which neither poetry nor painting could suipass, and with a beauty 
which neither of them could equal. 

**ln bis chamber compositions— 'his quintets, quartets, and trios, for 
hsmed instruments, and espoeiaby in his splendid series, of works for the 
MlA(^orte<|-Be^ove!U has left to the amateurs of Ausic an inexhaustible 
.lUUdoT delight. He has shown thitf this instrument has powers which 
iliWM hot formerly imadaed to possess, and has ma;^ it Ae meas^ of pro- 
dadngeftets which neither those who have' preced^, nor those ^o have 
foBowed Itoj^have been i 

/^Beediovea'a greatest vocal composition is the musical diaqia, or ora- 
MSlk^T he Mount af Olives* Some pai*ts of this work ard more in the 
^ ecclesiastical style, and some df scenes would re- 
diamatin action to give the^ their fuB eSet But it bears the 
impress of his mighty giBaiua, The gjoinny: sioBupds of the opening 
symphony, unking ihto a silence brolen oidy>y<|he slow and measured 
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strokes of the drum, are sufficient to banish every Wandering thought, to 
fill the most mdififerent auditor with awe, and to prepare his mind for the 
\ strain, so full of woe, which expresses the passion of the Redeemer. In 
* the original form of the piece, the Divine Person himself is supposed to 
qpeak this lan^age of intense suffering ; but this, though not inconsistent 
with continental notions, is veiy properly viewed in a different light in 
England. This passage, therefore, is delivered in the third person, so 
as to be a description, by another, of tlie agon^ it is meant to express ; 
and the design of the author is necessarily sacrificed to a right sense of 
religious decorum. Considered as a^drama, containing scenes of intense 
interest, and full of the deepest feeling. The Mount of Olives leaves 
nothing to be desired ; but, when heard in a church, ir wanfs tUb sus- 
tained gravity and solemnity of the ecclesiastical style. Almost the only 
parts of it, indeed, which really belong to that style, are the instrumental 
symphony at the commencement, and th^ concluding chorus, * Hallelujah 
to the Father,* which is full of sublime simplicity.’* — ^pp. 346^56. 

Mr. Hogarth’s book supersedes every work of the same kind 
in our language. It condenses within one elegantly printed 
volume, every thing concerning the History of Music,, which 
an amateur, or even a professor, would wish to know; it is 
wholly free from pedantry and the jargon of the schools, and is 
calculated, more than any production of which we possess any 
knowledge, to diffuse through the country a taste for that “ only 
one of all Ae arts,” which, according to Montesquieu, does not 
corrupt the mind.” 


A^t.VI. — England in 1885; being a Series of Isetters written to 
Friends in Germany ^ during a residence in London, and Ex- 
cursions into the Provinces. By Frederick Von Raumer, 
Professor of History at the University of Berlin, author of the 
“ History pf the Hohenstaufen of the flistory of Europe 
from the end of the Fifteenth Century ;” of “ Illustrations of 
the History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” 
&C. &c. Translated from the German by .Sarah* Austin^ 
8 Vols. 8vo. London, 1886. ^ ^ 

"FEW ^na mes are more celebrated on the Continent than tliat 
^ Q^tederick*Von;Baumer. The historical volumes which 
he , has especially his work on the Emperoas of the 

(j^fohenstaufmi) have long since raised^im to the highest 
rank OniPTbplendid roll of German literature. But his labours 
have not teen confiifed to the department of history. He com- 
menced his career at an early lige, in the civil setvice of the 
Prussian Govermn^ and subsequently passed through a vwiety 
of otBces, which hiv^^en him more than ordinary experience 
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in all matters rating to tKe difficult science of politic^ economy, 
blended with eyery question which canlrise in the internal ad- 
ministration . of a highly civilized country. From the chiunber 
of tl^ Kurmark he was promoted to &e presidency of the boar(| 
for ;Bana^g the royal domains at Wusterhausen, near Berlin ; 
^nce he was remove to the office of the then minister of finance, 
the Prince Von Hardenberg, who received him into his house, 
admitted hi{n to familiar intercourse ^4^ntrusted him with the 
transaction of affiiirs of the highgst importance. The trammels 
of official^life ^ing^ however, l^t little in accordance with the 
natur&l independence of such an intell^t as that of Von Raumer, 
he obtained permission to spend* some time in Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Itwr. Upon his return to Berlin, he was appointed 
Professor of Political Science ; but the doctrines which at that 
period (1819) prevailed at the Prussijm Court, being inconsistent 
with the liberal principles of the new professor — principles from 
wliich no hope of advancement, or ajmrehension of disgrace, 
could ever induce him to deviate — he confined himself to lectures 
on history, statistics, and public law. 

When we say that Raumer’s political principles have been and 
continue still to be of a liberal character, we do not intend to 
ascribe to liim any of those extravagant notions of government, 
for instance, which were propagated by .the disciples of Jahn, and 
other German fraternities, who are for hastening at once into all 
the abysses of sanguimuy revolutions, It has been his fate often to 
scandralon# amia the conflicts in which parties of every shade 
have been involved upon the Continent, in Prussia, he has been 
a firm and an admirable advocate of all that is firee and wise in 
the system of kiternal policy adopted by the^ reigning sovereign 
of that kingdom ; but, although a sincere royalist, that is to §ay 9 
n friend to me mofiarchical principle of government, he has always 
held, that it could not be permanency or safely carried out 
through all its legitimate consequences, unless it was assisted 
W the machine^ of free^ institutions, by a perfect code of educa- 
vbn, jpd a weH-regulat^ press. We cannot, of cour^, agree 
with mm in thinking that the press should be subject to a censor- 
ship : but even on this point he » ^rea^.hicaavance of many 
persons m his own coun^, for. he how ^ tmt the cei^rship 
ought oti% to remain until, pecple shall be sufficiency edu- 
Oftt fdbig W nble to form their own opinions upon pi^bO affiurs, 
awlKt, in the meantime, the rcotriction^ upon itT should be 
IpBmally rdaxed. ^ 

^It has bee& Raumer’s peculiar m)od ffirtunq^ arising, no doubt, 
warn theimplidt oonfidence*reposra in Us intogrityby monarch 
whom he serves, that he has been allowed to occupy a kind of 
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neutral, or rather, indeed, of opposition ground, with reference 
to several measures which have been, of late years, proTOsed and 
carried into effect in Prussia. It is manifesdy the habit of his 
mind to speak out freely on all subiects. Such freedom is the 
privilege of able and sagacious minds, and the privilege cannot 
but be respected, even in nations where no tribune eidsts, because 
the attribute of good ,sense, in which it originates, is the best 
guarantee that it shall pot be abused. Kaumer’s histoir of the 
“ Downfall of Poland,” which wasfirst printed in the^‘ I&torical 
Annual” for 1831, is full 6( s;}lnpath3r in the misfortunes of that 
deeply injured nation, whose eiy gainst the opf>r&sor i^ now 
resounding through the world. • work, together with his 
manly protest agaiiist the severity with which the law of censor- 
ship h^ been recently administered in Prussia, display, in bril- 
liant colours, as well the inflexible honestv of his character, as 
the right feeling and true wisdom by which his great talents are 
directed. 1$ 

We have made these observations with respect to Raumer*s 
personal career, in order to let the reader at once understand 
the weight that ought to be ascribed to the commentaries which 
this traveller has made upon the many important political ques- 
tions reviewed by him during the six months he spent in Uiese 
kingdoms, in the year 1835. A writer more free from pre- 
judice of every description has never, perhaps, appeared in this 
or in any other country. He has iu<%ed of every uiing for him- 
self, after having taken extraordinaty paiiis to m^e j^self 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject. He apj^ars to lia^ 
studied with unwearied care whole libraries of Parliamentary 
debates, reports of committees, financial accounts, and docu- 
ments of every kind from which he could derive authentic infor- 
mation. Having filled his mind with the details, and having 
further enlightened it by personal inquiry and examination where- 
ever the occasion seemed to require them; he ascends boldly to 
the intellectual summits, whence he has been accustomed to sur- 
vey all the actions and deliberations of mankind^ and pfonounces* 
his sentence in language that disdains compromise with an^pa^. 
Opinions so formed, ^ and so delivered, are worthy of oeing 
prmt^ in gold, ami j^eserved amongst our most sacrra archives, 
l^ey^are of inestii^le value in a nation tom by religious 
discorcL and long afflicted by the most barbarous systems of 
government, whose basis has uniformly been Composed of bigotry, 
suspicion, treachery, cij{)idity, qnrelentihg tyranny, and remorse- 
less crime. • • . . 

Let us hear the ftlain good sense of Jlaumer, contending ag^st 
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some absentee Irish politician, almost tlie very first hour the 
stranger Umds in England. 

I breakfasted yesterday with Mrs. A-—. We fell upon Irish 
affairs. A gentleman said that the rule of Prussia over her Catholic 
subjects was tranquil and undisturbed, onl;^ because she was a military' 
despotism. I replied, that from the first existence of Prussia as a king- 
dom, to the present hour, not a single swoithhad been drawn against 
the Catholics; that, on the contrary, they had been conciliated by 
justice, charity, confidence, and a scrupulous equality in the treatment 
of them and of the Protestants. Ireland, on the contrary, where 
this system hsd not been pursued, amrge armed force had, for centuries, 
been dbsolhtely Adispensable to the^ preservation of the country. 

** In despotic states, he continued, it may be possible to m^e such 
concessions to the Catholics without danger, but in constitutional states 
it is not so : Englaad is not Prussia. 

** I replied, that the Prussians did not feel the despotism he talked 
of, and &at no such complaints were heard among them as were con- 
stantly #tered by the Irish. I added, that while I denied the despotism 
of Prussia, I could just as little admit the justice of the reproach he 
threw on constitutional governments; that I was convinced it was 
perfectly possible for them to grant the vast benefit of religious tolera- 
tion, whenever they should come to a just view of the sulject*' — VoL I. 
page 14. ^ 

Tlie pfmous fair trial” Gfovernment^ finds no mercy from 
this clean-sighted and unsophisticated politician. 

** For some days to come I cannot reckon on seeing or speaking to 
an y body , ^e pditieal crisis occupies all minds. l<^xt Monday the 
will probably be decided. It is certainly not difiicult to blow up 
the present ministry, but very difficult to form a new one that will last. 
Peel stands alone, and a man of such distinguished talents cannot be 
displaced without a loss to the country. But hb colleagues, who, as 
they pretend, are now anxious to effect those measures which all their 
lives they have stigmatized as destructive, are neither entitled to be 
trusted, nor to be considered as statesmen in any high sense of the 
word. On the other hand, the moderate Whigs can reckon on no 
or permanent majority, in case the Tories and Radicals should com- 
thenv The number of the Radicals ^of bad character in 
Parliaipt b vot small ; the others ask for no more than we Prussians 
and aoKppy as'already to possess. The danger, ^ the crisis,” has been 
fafought on by the manner in which the king disSsUiied the M^gpumc 
mi njgag g, as far as form is concerned H would be dime^t to 

* *€# ♦ * * 

stratagem wh,ich was eiinpipye4 to^lhonojibe complete differ- 
sipp of Ike present Iriih Tithe Bm ^from the former, could deceive no 
uapr^ndioea |4»rsoiL Thb isolated ^measure will not tranquillize Ire- 
land ; the evil must be thorou^y rem ed i a l ; and^ is obvious to every 
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man in what that consists. The Irish were originally oppressed and mal- 
treated mainly because they were Tories; and now that the modern Whigs 

I are wiUing to repair the injuries of their ancestors, the English Tories 
justify the injustice of their former adversaries, and rega^ it as tlie 
{’alladium of religion and of the. State. What changes and what con- 
fusion I — in word^ names, opinions and facts 1” — VoL I. pp. 15-17. 

k M. von Raumer dwgUs at some leneth upon the possibility 
of a coalition between Sir Robert Ped and the leaders of the 
Whte at the time of the late Lord Spencer^s deaths if imtters 
had been managed with due di|cretioi;i^ by the secret advisers of 
the king on that occasion. No person conversant jnrifh ^the state 
of parties in this empire could have formed any notion of the 
kind, unless he felt persuaded that he could reckon upon an ex- 
tent of apostacy on the part of the Whigs, of which their pre- 
vious history had furnished no example. That certain individuals, 
who called themselves Whig% were aoout tliat period well disposed 
to form a cabinet, which should comprise tne names of Lord 
Stanley, Sir James Graham, Lord Brougham, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Wliarncliffe, and others of that stamp, we are prepared 
to believe. Very intelligible liints of some such amalgama- 
tion had been thrown out in the Edinburgh Review, as well 
as in other publications of a less imposing diaracter, ^calculated 
to try how the public pulse would answer to an experiment 
of that description. The attempt wliolly failed. It was not 
merely an error of judgment, but a revolt gainst principle^ 
which tended seriously to in^ir the influence of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s first ministry. To that most indiscreet, anfl vef^ 
picious proceeding, his Lordsliip was certainly no party. He is 
too high-minded a man, too mithful to his fnenos, too deeply 
attach^ to his country, its freedom and its glory, to think for 
one moment of purchasing power at the expense of personal 
honour. Lord John Russell, we are confident; would have been 
found equally inaccessible to any intrigue likely to brand ^ fore- 
head with we title of tergiversator. Indeed we know not a 
single member of the present Cabinet, who, as far as may 
pennitted to jud^ them from our own knowledge, andb welt 
public acts, would have Joined in any such patch^work as M. von, 
Raumjfr seems taba^e thous^t practicable in the November of 
1834 .*^. 

Sir Robert Peel must^ admitted upon all hands, to be a 
ready al^dMaccurate man ^busmess in office; a clears often an 
eloquent, and alwam a plaus3dc(^:dibialmr, in the House of Com- 
mons, perfeedy skilled in Pail^^ntaiy taedos, a &ir 
a generous opponent, gifted wit£ gipet talents, ii^&t^ble in 
his attendon to fmblic affairs, ^ perfect m^ter Si eydqr 
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subject on which he delivers his sentiments. But it will be the 
dis^eeable du^ of history to add, that he never ai)pears to 
have had the slightest consciousness of principle. He is wholly 
destitute of the fiu^nlty which enables the accomplished statesman 
to see, even though dimly, before 'as well as around and beliiod 
him. One should have thought, that while he was CWef Secre- 
tary for Ireland, he must have become sipquainted witli a great 
variety of circumstances which would have demonstrated to him 
the utter iitlpossibili^ of preventing us Catholics from speedily 
spuming yoke of theipenal lews* * Had he even an ordinary 
degr^je of s&aeity, he must have seen with his own eyes, that 
our accumulating numbers, our growing wealth, our hourly in- 
creasing intelligence would, by the mere force of moral action, 
have dissipated every distinction between us and our follow-sub- 
jects of the Protestant denomination. But to the palpable oper- 
ation of these active agents of revolution, Mr. Peel was incura- 
bly blind. Session amr session served only to exhibit his igno- 
rance of our condition, until at length we sent forth a simul- 
taneous shout for liberty, which was not to be resisted. 

How happened it that the same man who had won his way to 
power by me energy whidi he displayed in opposing our claims, 
subsequently took his station among those who were the first to 
yield to* them ? He had no jmitcip/e. He was the advocate of 
party. He was the champion of an ascendancy which had no 
foundation in the* natural order of things. He was an instru- 
ment o f p^ion, not the child of wisdom. He saw through a 
"glass whicli caus^ the rays of light to diverge from objects upon 
which they should have been concentrated, and the consequence 
was, that from the moment he presented to the House of Com- 
tnons the Bill for our Emancmtion, he fell into a train of incon- 
sistencies from which he shall never escape, even were his 4fe 
extended over fifty mnerations. 

The sipne want of foresight, the smne subservience to passion, 
the saim narrow zeal for party interests, precluded him from the 
h^owle^e that mfoim was the immediate corcdlaty of the Catholic 
thftt un>iii the monentiuii^ which the iorce public 

S imon had acquired in the career of revision and reparation, 
» one became even less possible to be ' iseaistad than m4odier. 
Neverthde^' Sir Robert Fed waited to the last cm the oeach, 
attsBi^jfey to stay, wjdt his band, ti^^ters which ware coining 
in and h was not till blackeiitd^the air, 

and pe-jniiges flung thdr foaai'llwto Ids Jietd, that he acknow- 
ledged the nqpessito ofretiring.^o4^ yet, a few short years oflm: 
this— short in wtoty ofia nation — die who fou^t witii 

his utmost strei^^ against e^ry- measure /a referm, no matter 
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how trivial, had the courage once more to assiime office, which he 
knew he could not hold for six months, unless he became a re- 
former. Accordingly, a reformer he promised to become; but 
nobody believed him sincere, — and he fell from the pinnacle of 
^wer, never to ascend it again. 

Widi such a temporizing politician as this, it is a great mistake on 
the part of Raumer, to suppose that such men as Lord Melbourne, 
Lord Landsdowne, Lora Palmerston, and Sir John Hobhouse, 
could evar sit in cabinet. As to Lord Stanley, subsequent events 
have shewn that his refusaf to Jbin the government o( Sir Robert 
Peel was founded upon no prmciple, but that of ^personal pride, 
which forbade the patrician to acVunder the plebeian. His Lord- 
ship has proved himself as violent an anti-reformer, especially in all 
matters relating to Ireland, as Sir Henry Hardinge himself. Of 
the temper which his politic indiscretions and mortifications have 
begotten in his bosom, those may judge who have heard or read 
his speeches during the present session of Parliament. His 
avowm of his personal hatred of O’Connell, at a moment when 
he was sitting in judgment upon a false and abominable acciisa- 
tion preferrra against that inestimable patriot, whose efforts have 
done more for liberty in one year, than has ever been achieved, 
or even attempted, by the whole race of the Stanleys, d^ualifies 
that noble lord for any station which requires the head and the 
heart of a statesman. 

Of a kindred mind with that of Lord Stanley, was the member 
of the Peel ministry, who, although *^a very instruct^ man, 
one of mild temper on other sulnects,” thus expressed himself to ' 
Raumer : — ** We will grant the Qitholics every thing, but ive will 
have nothing to da with them ; above ally we will not live with 
them!!^^ Let the Prussian’s commentaiy upon this charitable 
and discreet confession be placed beside it;, and we defy any 
honest-hearted Englishman not to blush for the land which could 
have given birth to such an unrelenting spirit of tyranny. 

This granting, however, amounts, at last, only to this-«-that they ‘ 
will allow the poor Irish (on condition of maintaining the rich Protesi^ 
ant Church) to give th^r own money for the support m ^ir omm. clergy 
and churches; . The latter part of his expression implies a feeling of 
antip^y amounting -to hate; which is more injurious and exasperating 
than the extortion of mon^ ; and which, God be praued, Iim either 
totally disaiqieared, or sunLinto perfect impotence in Germany.*’-^ 
Vol. I. p^gg. j, . / : • 

Well may RaumCr give prsMt to Gfod, that religious hate such 
as diis has no rival in GermanX -nor, indeed, any where dse 
that we know of throughout theViuilized, or even the savi^e 
world. And yet aV^inistry composed of all such men as this jjti- 
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dividual^ professed to condlmte Ireland f To conciliate /— How 
just is the observation of Raumer : — 

« THie peculiar form of expresisnon which certain men have given to 
the Chrisl^ doctrine, ^or rather^ the differences created by different 
confessions, — are, in Ihmr view, the primaiy object ; the fountain-head"** 
of that doctrine, the Gospel, the secondary ope. Still more important 
in, their eyes is that external constitution pf ike Church which secures 
to &em such large revenues. They regard the property of the Irish 
Church as ofar nobles used to regm the sinecuses m the, cathedral 
chapters.’’ — VoL L p. 68. ® 

Tho foSowing remarks shew how dearW the Prussian traveller 
understood at once the state of things in Ireland : — 

** It remained Catholic and rovalist, in great measure, because the 
hated English were Protestant and Republican ; it was as Conservative 
as even tbe Duke of Wellington could desire. For that reason was it 
so eruelly treated by the republican and pufiritanied tyrant Cromwell ; and 
private w weU as ecclesiastical property were confijscated with scandal- 
ous injustice, not even on allied theological grounds, but on political 
pretexts. Charles IL did nothing for the redress of these iniquitous 
acts ; and the success of William HI., so advantageous to the liberties 
of Europe, laid Irdand alone — ^Tory, Conservative lreland--in chains. 
For a century the struggle endured ; slowly and reluctantly did Eng- 
land concede something to the claims of nature and of justice, while 
every step she set in this course was denounced by many as a danger- 
ous innovation—as the destruction of State, Church and Religion. At 
every step it was said that far too much had already been conceded. 
^O-mawh ? « What, then, can explain the existence of such a man as 
iTConnell ? Whence the possibility of the position occupied— of the 
influence exercised by O’Connell ?— a demagogue of a shape and niag- 
nitude such as history never yet beheld. With the most powerful 
government in the world as his antagonist, a single man has become the 
counsellor, the trust, the ruler of a people ; the poor and hungry volun- 
tarily give to tlieir advocate a salary larger tlm the King of England 
can afford to pay his ministers. That, reply some, is merely a conse- 
quence of the frenzy and revolutionary tendency of our days. Is this a 
satisfactory answer? What, then, are the causes of this frenzy, and of 
'Ykss. tendency? Has there been no irritation to account for the fever 
and d^num npw so bitterly complained of? Wisdom, and justice, 
and moderation, alone can bw tt^ ^ arbitraiy,. violent conduct certainly 
will not Treat thelrish Catholics asihe Prussiim Catholics are il^ted, 
and Ot’CcmneQ,’a revolutionary fire, which yo-g^preleiid is so vast and un- 
quenchable is in that same moment eximfif; instead of flame you will 
find but ashea, and the turbulent wiU be reducodHio order 

and to peace. ; ^ « 

Ip afl Demagqgism there lies jfin^hat that is irregular, lawless, 
and bdeed incAiiipatible with law af and therefore it is one of the first 
and most imports^ duties of dt^^vemmeptB to sneck such deviations 
of the public mind, and to redt^ them tojthe/^ath of law and order. 
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fiat means conceived in so narrow and one-sided a spirit,— so impotent^ 
nay, so destructive, — as those which, from the time of Elizabeth to the 
present day, have uniformly been applied to this evil in Ireland, must 
of necessity raise up O’Neills and O’Connells. You know my admira- 
tion for Elizabeth ; but do you think that because I admire her, 1 can- 
4iot understand O’Neill ? — ^because I honour Wellington, must 1 see in 
O'Connell an incarnate fiend VoL 1. p. 23. 

It is unnecessary for us to follow Raumer through his succinct 
and accuroJieJugtQCy of the Tithe Question. It is svritten too 
plainly inietters of blood, upoA all our green fields and yalle}rs, 
and in the hearts of too many of our widows and pr^hegas, .ever, 
ever to be forgotten, with all the tremendous injustice and oppres- 
sion which it has produced. It will be sufficient for our present 
purpose, to present the reader with the views which this enlighten- 
ed foreigner takes of the beneficent infiuence exercised by the 
Established Church upon the fortunes of Irdand, and of tlie 
principles upon which von Raumer, if he possessed the power, 
would Idgiblate for our country. 

The partiality, nay, the cruelty of the ruling English Protestants 
ito the conquered Catholic Irish, is manifested, as in every thing else, 
m what relates to education. By a law of William III., Protestant 
education alone was tolerated ; a Catholic who kept a school was liable 
to a fine of £20. or three months’ imprisonment Thus, all ^blic in- 
struction for the Catholics ceased, ignorance and barbarism nourished, 
and the object of making converts to Protestantism completely failed. 
Since that time much has been changed for the better ; ^ how much 
partiality and intolerance, how many subordinate objects, are Still up- 
held, even in our times, under the pretext of Christianity, with reference 
to churches and schools! In the year 1828, there were in Ireland about 
92,000 scholars belonging to the Ebtablished Church, 45,000 to the 
Presbyterians, and 408,000 to the Roman Catholics. Eight-elevenths of 
the schools had been undertaken by private person^ without the inter- 
ference of the Church or State, and must necessarily demand a suitable 
remuneration for the instruction given. Three-finihs of the scholars 
were boys, and two-fifths girls. Since the government has made grants 
to support the schools, their zeal has increased. There wertf applica- 
tions from members «of the Established Church, for 12 schools ; fron^ 
members of the Established Church and Presbyterians^ for 2f from 
members of the Established Church, Presbytmans, and Roman Catholics, 
for from PreAyterians and Catholics, for 7 ; from Presbyterians 
alone, for 34; from Pre6b](terians and Catholics, for 93; and from 
Catholics alone, for 537 sch'm^ 

** HenCSftywe gee not only th^%(^ great want of*schools, but also the 
good-will and Christiaa coneord ancmlerance which prevail 

** The last Report on Public li^fl^ction in Ireland furnishes the 
following general results: — \ . 

There belong to roe Established Cwrch 852,000 members, about 
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10 per cent of the population; Presbyterians, 642,000, about 8 per 
cent; other Dissenters, 21,000; Koman Catholics, 6,427,000, about 
80 per cent of the population. ^ 

^ The Establishea Church has 196 places for relidous meetings, and 
1SS8 ehurdies ; the Presbyterian^ 452 churches; ouer Dissenters, 403^ 
the Roman Catholics, 2105. 

^ In 539 places there is no parsonage-house; in 339 places there is 
no resident clergyman ; and 157 places have^o (livine worship at all. 
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There is matter enough in these few figures for instructive observa- 
tion and salutary resolves; and there have been long debates in Parlia-* 
ment, for many days and nights, on tiiis sulnect I confess (and why 
riiould l^dnny it?) that it ^ves me but little pleasure; I miss the 
elevated style of generous bold sincerity, and often find, or feel, incom- 
pleteness, secondary views, and subor^nate objects. Some things, 
though insignificant, are ostentatiously put forwara ; and others, though 
importqpt, are passed ov^r. Every one is afraid of pronouncing the 
*night word ;* every one endeavours to get something out of his adversary, 
whidi may bring the small nuyority to this or that side. Like Phaedra 
to CEnome, they would then cry out to him who spoke the truth, 

* Thou saidst it; not L* And yet every unprejudiced person knew the 
timth long before. 

JHp The commutat^n of tithes, and the application of the revenues of 
the Church, says one party, are different, and ought to be separated, for 
a more easy arrangement and legislation, and each of these subjects 
jliould b<^ treated d^tinctly. No one woidd object to tliese and similar 
N^guments for thQ management of afikirs, if they contained the truth, and 
the whole truth. But we main object of this parfy, which it does not 
avow, ^uiet the peace’s mind by f tithe-law, and thus to secure 

the anci^ ecclesiastical arrangements ; or, after 4he removal of that 
^ obtain a nuyozity of votes tike r^ection of the^cond 
r, when brought On the *other haUd, the 

/ well li^iows what maylb^iitw, on the scor^ of form and 
Pofproeeediiig, against theunira^the twelves; anTanows also 
rthuunionls the only means to ovemme the other abuses. 

^ In the suemanner, therey hvmitt of sincerity in the discussion 
of the question on the suiplue ^ tkp Church revonoe. The ministeria] 
party repraheot it as Urge as noutible,* in order to gain votes in favour 
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of a new mode of appropriating it; the opposition, on the other hand, 
deny that there is any surplus, in order to prevent strict investigation 
But, if it is so certain that there is no surplus, why do they contend 
i^inst investigation ? Why do they at once represent it as useless ? 
^ey ought rather to require and encourage it, in order to make their 
^victory the more secure. Instead, however, of entering into the nudn 
k questions, they find fault usith some figures, and prove, what is a matter 
of course, that there are ^ny mistakes. But what is a surplus, and 
what is y — If a bishop receives annually £10(>0. or £14,000. ; 

if a parisIT'priest receives £20b or £200^; according as I assume, arbi- 
trarily, the one or the other statement, I come to very different conclu- 
sions. Surely many things must be defective, when &me clergymen 
receive enormous incomes, while others starve; when 539 places have 
no parsonage-houses ; when 339 places have no resident cleigymen ; 
when many rectors have no congregations, and congrentions no pastor. 

“ The ministry is entirely in the right path when it desires to remedy 
these crying abuses, whatever* objections may be made to some of its 
proposals ; but the ministry does not venture to tell the whole truth. It 
pertinaciously maintains the existence of a surplus, because it will not 
propose any other source of revenue, or point out any other means of 
support, Now, it must be granted, that the supposed surplus may be 
greatly reduced, nay, perhaps wholly absorbed, by a more equal distri- 
bution among the IVotestant cler^. But shall nothing more be done ? 
Shall no regard be had to the Roman Catholic Church, whichf in com- 
parison with the Protestant, is extremely poor ? Shall it, after having 
been entirely stripped, be referred to the voluntary system, which is 
justly considered as ruinous to the English Church ? The property of 
the Protestant Church and schools, and the established appUcation of it. 


are, in the eyes of one party, inviolable and sacred ; nay, the two parts 
are so arbitrarily separated and opposed, that the school, In a badsento, 
is excluded as secular, and the holder of a living as inviolate, though he 
may have ho church and no parishioners. Many have argued tiiem- 
selves into such a confusion of principles, calculations, amrtions, and 
denials— have aimed at all objects, and tdked of aR things, only not of 
true religion and ^nuine Christianity. Sons, brothers, cousins, church 
livings, money, ministerial places, inspire too many orators, and kbt the 
highest command, charity and toleration. Now that Great Britain 
and Ireland have become one state, and that,' politically speaking, 
opposition between Catholics and Protestants is removed, pvovision 
ought to be made for ^e chmch and the schbols of the former. Prussia 
has n^ only assertdd this principle but parried it into execution : hence 
there is peace and harmonvu^ong the adherents of aH ^ligious prin- 
ciples, and. equal love fbr thp^BpS^e government, and tlie country.”— 
VoLm.pp, 107-112. • 

. We have, here^ tile an enli^hteiied and iinpactial 

witness^ as to the real grievatieetf w which £e energies of lieland 
are bowed down tOnthe eart^^^ -^l^pfist be confessed,- that the 
only man who has '^et spokeii trutii upon this sul^eet 
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is B&umer. We would venture to saj^ that if, through any 
court intrigtiCf or any of those political accidents which some^ 
times suddenly bring about a ministerial revolution, Sir Robert 
Fed had been again called to Uie Cabinet, last November, he 
would have gone down to Pafiiament, with a bill in his hand,^vv 
for the final settlement of the Church question in Ireland. He ^ 
would have got rid, at once, of the dimctllties of the Appropria- ^ 
tion Clause by admitting the impossibility of preserving the 
Protestant establishment, at all» upoq any tllfngmb"te^ present 
iboting. Looking to the overwhemiii^ majority attained by the 
Catholic fiopulhtion, he would have said, that no statesman could 
read the Public Instruction RefiorU without coming to the con- 
clusion, that, if the Chureh of so small a minority as the Pro- 
testants compose, were to be provided for by the State, d fortiori^ 
the Church of so large a majority, as that constituted by the 
Catholics, must also be maintamed fl'Om the same source, unless 
it were the will of Parliament that religious discord should for 
ever defeat the hopes of peace, and useml industry, and national 
prosperity, in the fairest portion of His Majesty’s dominions. 
He would declare — ftud me declaration would be hailed with 
shouts of applause, from all sides of the House — that, under no 
form what^er, ou^ an attempt to be made ever again to collect 
tithes in Ireland ; and he would wind up one of his magnificent 
periods, by asserting the right of all His Majesty’s subjects, with- 
out distinction, to the benefits of a sound practical universal system 
^of education. He would fiirtber statef that the time had arrived, 
beyond whicli it Would not be safe to defer the enactment of a 
law fiir the relief of the helpless pauper in Ireland ; and then, 
coming to his ways and means, he would, without hesitation, 
pro^se the transfer, to the State, of all the Church prcmerty ; the 
levying of a general land^ta^ for the support of the clergy of all 
denqsnioiitions, for the diflusion of education, and the maintaiance 
of tboBaor ; and he might then boldly challenge the House and 
thoV^t^ to shew by what measures, different firom those we 
sketched, tile tranquillity of Irelands^ and the devel^ 
ment of her ineidiauBtible resources^ could ever be secured. To 
this ^^conmlexion” must l(kingi home ^t las^ let who will be in 
power* Raomer, to uife a common, but' e5bressive phrase, 
has here ^^bit ^e nail upon the ia/bd/* Every proposal, 
i^itofthis, wiUb^ but a palliad^ barren of usrful results, 
with embarrassments, pnii^metive of abundance of legis- 
m&otk patched up With great bift, for all practical 

purposes, ad Wrin as the reverk^^im inm 

turner is, we believe, ”i^^elm<m, what is called an ^In- 
depen^t that is to say, fe promsses to be a Protestant, but 
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he knows nothing of the Enslisb ThJrtj-nine Articles : in other 
words, be thinks for himself and believes, we have no doubt, 
tliat if he be in charity with mankind, he has as much religion 
as he can desire. It is no part of our duty to quarrel with him 
^pon this subject : we only allude to it in order to shew the na- 
tural effect which the majestic and unchanging features of the 
^Catholic Church have produced upon such a mind as his. Let 
us accompany him, for a moment, to Studley Park. 

I M 'lTvS IH^the ^oming, from Ripon to l^tudley Park, 

along fields and hedges. The park, itself, is but y eatensive and 
highly-improved section of the entire landscape. The^nobldbt ti^es, a 
crystd lake, a murmuring stream— nature , everywhere tastefully com- 
bined with art ; nothing rude, nothing over-refined. On a sudden turn 
in the road, the magnificent ruins of Fountains Abbey stood before me, 
towards which I hastened with my intelligent guide. 1 thought that I 
was entering the aisle of the church, but it was only the transept ; and 
the extent and sublimity of the building again surprised me, when 1 
reached the intersection of die cross. An extremely lofty and slender 
column still supports two bold arches ; the vaulted roof, which covered 
the centre, has fallen in. The ancient library, the vast refectory, the 
vaulted, cloisters-^ they are not the ruins of a single edifice, but an as- 
tonishing assemblage of ruins of many splendid buildings. The solemn 
stillness, the beauty of the scenery, the ivy which mandeef the walls 
and towers, and in part completely covered them, presented an image 
of the bygone world of mind, and the fresh and youthful energy of 
nature. 1 have never seen ruins so grand and striking, — I might al- 
most say, so full of thought and feeling. ^ 

** I could never yet feel any real enthusiasm for the remains of the cor- • 
rupt ages of the Roman emperors. In the Colosseum, I have alw^s 
been reminded of the ill-fated Jews, who were forced to raise a pile for 
the Heathens, to prepare a triumph for the ignobler passions, by the 
combats of ghuliators and wild beasts. How far othmwise is the case 
here. Solitary pilgrims arrive in the savage spot^ they repose under 
the ancient trees, endure wants of every kind, in order to spread the 
glad tidings of the Gospel of Jesus Christ Touched by their edi, the 
soul bursts its fetters ; gratitude hastens to rear a temple to t]^e Lord ; 
and the small band, ynited in the strong bonds of love^ can effect more^ 
than an empire composed of conquered provinces. The ^ grove pf pri- 
maeval trees finds its ardficiq} and ennoMo^jmage in* the columns, 
branches, foliage, and wreaths of the churches and chapels ; a destinar 
tion, a style of architect^, altogether different from" the amphi- 
theatres of Rome, Verona, wr Kismes. They only prove, that man 
can settle where he finds a conVsg^t spot— but m^e structures tes- 
tify, even in their ruii^ that mm^ust raise himself to God. The 
impious shedding of human Ifiod^vin the combats of the arena, is 
changed into the remembrance of th@|m-atoning blood ofChrist : then, 
the innocent was the victim, and the ^^qfieror triumphed in his savage 
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joy : the new faitii ofHers consolation to all-^leads all to hofinesB and 
humility, 

" Some remains of Mosaic indicate the place where the high altar stood. 
Heiref then, will some, perhaps, say, was the centre of superstition, of 
monl^ indolence and ignorance : well, ttuuik heaven I it is all der 
^hroyed, or, at the most, remains as a favourable object in the scene^^ 
for^he landscape painter. But what will be left, in the lapsf of ages,y 
of the manufactories, rail-roads, and steam-engines ? You accuse your- 
selves, whei| you speak thus of your ancestors. You cannot r aiso, with 
cotton and musHn, vaulted roofs and pillars, here 

tn monumeittal ^ne. How miserable, stunning, and stupifying, is all 
the noise bf yoihr machinery, compared with the sanctus, the gloria, 
and the requiem etemam^ which Still echo from eveir stone of these 
silent ruins. The high sdtar the centre of superstition f For myself, I 
need not the miracle of transubstantiation, this recurrence of subordi- 
nate, material miracles, because my whole soul is absorbed in the one 
stupendous miracle, that the Divine nature can and has entered into the 
circle of individual human existence. If God were wholly, and for ever, 
separated from roan, where would be the comfort, where the possibility, 
of the exaltation for which we long ? On the contrary, if I would raise 
myself into the Divinity, it is a ealio mortale^ and the pride which, of 
old, caused the downM of Satan. The doctrine of the two natures in 
Christ, of the union of the divine with the human, is so important, be- 
cause, i&ri^htly conceived, it becomes, or mi^ become, for every one, 
the guide of his efforts and lus hopes.” — ^VoL llL pp. 150-152. 

Raumei^s visit to our own shores was very short. But, 
during the brief period he was amongst us, he was enabled, by 
his su^rior sa|;^i^, to probe, with consummate skill, the many 
woun^ by wluch the health of our body politic has been so long, 
and BO gnevoi|sly a^cted. He teO^ our story in a few plain 
pages, which he who runs may read; and which cannot be too 
extensively circulated,, at home and abroad. When shaU^the 
House nf Lords be tau^t the elements of right legislatioiT for 
irdaaad ? Or, rather, Imving learned their primary lessons upon 
tfak siAject, when riiall they be honest enough to reduce them 
into practice? 

** The Bay of Belfast, with its green hills ezMrons, the city, with 
its ^{^ing and activi^^epite i| favouiable opinion of Ireland, and 
(to with a cons^RSiy dedaratioh)^ere .is no doubt that Ireland 
h^ fn hi improvements, if we compare 

it ito C^jditibh in former cenfuri^ with lespect^to legislation, 
niaiicihc^^ CgnMtu]^ &c. ' But tiiat,. for reason, there is no- 
th^ ‘more jb pd^'aon^ and that ,pery complaint is unfoimded, or 
laerely.prodm^ by ei^citemjent, C8^1)ea;fl|mm#'only by persons who 
know ntMlihigi Or wi& know notiiipi||^ of Irdand* «A. country, of such 
extent ha«, of course, barren^ S|hny; PNmhy tracts ; nor is 'Irriand 
^tingauh^ as one of the m^pa^ipmque parts of Europe ; but, on 
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tlie whole, it is fertile, perhaps more fertile than England, and as beau- 
tiful as La Belle France. The first thing that strikes you is, that, 
close to the finest and richest fields of wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, 
and clover, there are other adjoining tracts wholly uncultivated, over- 

)wn with high weeds ; that an equally fruitful soil here manifests the 
lighest cultivation and activity, and there the greatest neglect and 
abandonifent There is no want of good soil, nor of agricultural know- 
ledge/ nor of industry ; tbere are so many hands, that the Irish emi- 
grate^ hu ndreds, to wo rk for very low wages. Whence then, does 
this liaJfpcM*/ 1"IIBTV11U1IP cleyly points to the centre of all the evil; — 
to a defective, nay, a ruinous and condemnable, legislation. Let us, 
however, proceed step by step, otherwise you miglitf belieVe that I 
sought only to introduce pathetic declamations as a cover for falsehood 
or partiality. 

Why does not the Irishman cultivate his land ? Because he has 
none. Why does not the landlord employ those under him ? Because 
there is no landlord there. « 

“ If we take two steps, but with seven-leagued boots, we are, at 
once, on the summit of the naked rock, from which we can overlook* 
the whole misery of Ireland. Let us begin our consideration as is* 
fitting, with the Lords. Where are they ? They are absentees, — they 
ar(^ absent. No, not absent, for he who is absent intends to return to 
a home which he loves, where he grew up, and which he doubly values* 
after having seen many countries and nations. An Irish ableatce, on 
the contrary, is one who neglects his country, — who never visits it, nor 
intends to do so. He has no home, and desires none. This is the he- 
reditary curse of the ancient dreadful confiscation. Violence gave them 
land ; but, with the mode of acquisition, the avenging Neyiesis joins 
the condition, that it should never become their fatherland. But he 
who possesses land, without loving it as a fatherland, loses the noblest 
foundation for property, and there remains only the dead letter of the 
law, — and here, in Ireland, what is the law ? 

“ Public law and private law both equally require prescription ; and 
no man can be farther than I am from desiring tci stifle life, as it at 
present exists, in order to find, somewhere or other, an original germ 
of all life, and of a pretended eternal law. But, as great sovereigns 
have been obliged' to sanctify the defective origin of their newtposition* 
by a praisewoi^y sys^m of government, or go to ruin, the landlords 
of Ireland, who first intruded, and then absented themselv^ are doubly 
bound to remain there, and tc^ promote thMK|tg[^t of the country. 
Where only one peiforms this condition, I sa^ walls, fences, and 
hedges, *in good condition ; 9 plantations formed; the la^ free from 
weeds; the houses, at all events, kept in betur repair, and the 
people rather better clothed, &c. And then, close D^what a contrast!. 
Let him, who would se^ the blessings of a well-disposed resident aris-^ 
tocracy, in a few single instances, and tlie curse of an absent (digarchy,^ 
in innumerable plac^ go to Ireland.* . • J 

“ This is so fortunate a circumstance dur country, that the gr^f 
landholders devote themselves, 'more a^ more, to agriculture, love’ 

VOL. I, — NO. I. L 
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their occupation, promote every improvement, and, directly or indi- 
rectly, exercise a salutary influence over the free peasantry. Here, on 
the contrary, the great landowners too often despise the eountiy, agri- 
culture, and people. The whole wisdom of th^r improvements is, to 
squeeze more and more from the tenants-at-will. Instead of living, in 
noble activity, in the Emerald Isle, they idle away their existence in^j 
the arid, grey, Provence ; or sentimentalize about the beggA in Itri 
and Fondi, while hundreds of beggars are produced in Ireland fw the ^ 
harshness of^their principles. i 

No oilier country can, in this respec^ be 'UdHSpHfyil Wlllr* Ireland. 
Everywhere «ome wealthy persons travel, everywhere there are some 
indivMuafs w hif’seek a home abroad. But here, the exception has be- 
come the rule ; and measures which, in other places, appear not only 
superfluous, but absurd, here urge themselves as almost necessary, 
through the power of circumstances. 

The landowner will do nothing for the cultivation of the soil. The 
tenant can do nothing. Capital and credit are everywhere wanting. 
Only the industry of the tenants raises the rich harvest ; but, in the 
midst of an abundance which does not belong to them, they perish from 
mbery and famine. 

How shall I translate tenants-at-will ? Wegja^hare P Expellable P 
Serfs ? But, in the ancient days of vassalage, it consisted rather in keeping 
the vassals attached to the soil, and by no means in driving them away. 
An anckift vassal is a lord compared with the present tenant-at-will, to 
whom the law affords no defence. Why not call them Jagdbare (cJiaHe- 
able P) But this diflerence lessens the analogy,— that, for hares, stags, 
and deer, there is a season, during which no one is allowed to hunt 
them ; «wh^eas tenants-at-will are hunted, and may be hunted, all the 
year round. And if any one would defend his farm (as badgers and 
foxes are allowed to do), it is here denominated rebellion. 

But, I hear it objected,— have we not a right ? Do we violate any 
law, if we live where we like ; if we take from the tenants what they 
freely offer ; and treat them according to the law, if they do not keep 
their engagement ?• Undoubtedly, you have a right, a perfect nght ; 
as much right as Shylock had to extract from Antonio the pound of 
flesh, and drain the life-blood from his heart. Fiat justitia et pereat 
mundusis the whole code of your laws. True justice, however, is not 
destmmive, but conservative, and includes (as Plato shews) wisdom 
and moderatJpn. True justice distributes, but not plunder ; and, 
if any doubt could be jg sle rt ained upon t^e subject, the CMstian virtues 
st^ forward, and how your heathenish Rqman justice is to be 
purifled. SunmntrkjuB, mmma injuria IH. pp. 188-182. 

. . In an letter dated from Killam^, our traveller sums 

up the me^ur^^e would propose for the ainelioration of our 
conditbii. First, provision equally for thB schools and churches 
of the Cadmli^ and Protestants; — Secondly, abolition of tythes 
alti^edier;-^Tbirdly, poor laws;^ — Fourthly, a tax on absentees. 

^ Let the absentee pay more to the. poor tax than he who is pre- 
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sent. Is this impossible? Have not the Catholics borne for cen- 
turies higher taxes than the Protestants? This was possible, 
withmit reason ; and therefore the other would be very possible, 
tmth reason*^ He then arrives at his fiftli measure, wliich we 
w^ not venture to describe in other words than his own; upon its 
^ expediency, we request our readers distinctly to understand that 
* we oi&r no opinion. • 

llims we at %Lcome to the point where, perhaps, a final measure 
is to l^^taken }orthe*%ppuiess and prosperity of Ireland; at least, 
without tills, all others would be palliative remedies, an^th% cgmp^ints, 
sufferings, and wrongs will continue unremovable. This measure is — 

“ Fifthly, The complete abolition of the system of tenants-at-will, 
and the conversion of all these tenants-at-will into proprietors. On 
reading this, the Tories will throw my book into the fire ; and even the 
Whigs will be mute with astonishment. The whole battery of pillage, 
jacobinism, dissolution of civil Society, is discharged at me ; but it will 
not touch me — ^not even the assertion that I would, like St Crispin, 
‘ steal leather, in order to make shoes for the poor.’ Even the Radicals 
ask, with astonishment, how 1 would work this miracle. There is a 
Sibylline book, a patent and yet hidden mystery, how this is to be 
effected ; and there is a magician who has accomplished it-^the Prus- 
sian municipal law, and King Frederick William III. of Prusiia. 

‘‘To repel those violent reproaches, I could find in my armodry other 
arguments and proofs how, precisely through the system attacked by me, 
revolutions are promoted and civil societies dissolved. To-day, how- 
ever, I have neither time nor inclination to enter upon these partly the- 
oretical discussions ; I will rather, in order to allay people’s apprehensions, 
grant in practice that my proposal ought to be rejected, unless both 
parties are gainers. 

“ The ancient doctrine that, in trade and commerce, in custom-house 
laws, treaties of peace, &c., only one party can and ought to gain, and 
that the greatest wisdom consists in deceiving and cheating the other 
party, — ^this doctrine of short-sighted selfishness is repudiated by every 
judicious philanthropist, and has been satisfactorily refuted in theory 
and practice. Unless both parties gmn, there must be want of prudence 
or of justice, or both toge&er, and the mmted punishment never fails 
to follow. • • 

As fdl maintain that those who were raised to the class oPland- 
owners would ^n very much, 4 may save myS&INhe trouble of proving 
it, and put aside a aubsequent question, — ^what ww dangers may one 
day threaten them as proprietors? But that fheipresent proprietors 
must likewise gain, results from the indisputable tn fc, t hat, in the long 
run, the tenant-at-will is able to produce and to p^ess than he who 
has a long lease, the latter less , than the hereditary farmer, and the 
hereditary fanner less than the propijetor. I will not her^ repeat what 
1 have alraady said on this subject in my Iqtter on English agriculture ; 
till pains are taken in England to become acqusdnted with our laws on 

L 2 
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•this subject, it is impossible to make oneself understood, and to form a 
correct judgment, either in praise or blame. 

, But to those who, in our country, are displeased with the whole, on 
account of some defects, or who, from ignorance, overlook the value of 
our reforms, or, out of ancient prqudlces, wish for the return of greater 
evils, — ^to them I exclaim, ‘ Go to Ireland I in order to perceive with^ 
horror, the consequences of an intolerant, l^barous, legislation^ and to. ^ 
bless the progress of improvement in Prussia.' \ 

Irelando is the most deplorable in8taime^jlji,jQI2^^ that a 
great and noble people may, for centuries together, belnVolved in the 
samQ. injust&e ^nd infatuation ; and all the highly-praised forms of the 
constitution be often paralyzed by the force of passion and prejudice. 
Kings, lords, and commons have ajtemately or simultaneously wronged 
Ireland ; how should humanity, mildness, and obedience to the laws 
proceed from such education ? What all the forms of the constitution 
denied, what even now the boldest minds in England conceive to be im- 
possible, our kings have accomplished, f6r schools, churches, cities, towns, 
peasants, landed property, trade, tolls, military institutions, &c., and laid 
the basis of a freedom of which Ireland, if no quicker progress is made, 
will be destitute for centuries to come. Our kings were effectually se- 
conded by the persons in office, in whom the highest degree of civiiizar 
tion and knowledge is concentrated, and will be so, while they are not 
changed into servants removable at pleasure. The people everywhere 
co-opeiited, with correct judgment and good-will, and all reap, besides 
the advanta^ they have gained at home, daily more praise from impar- 
tial observers abroad. We are not vain on t^ account ; we know (as 
1 have often smd) that one kind of bark does not grow on all trees ; but 
a tree of liberty, without bark, is, and remains, a dry stick, though 1 
deck it with ribbons of one or of many colours." — Vol. iii. pp. 198-201. 

No ordindiy remedies, it must be admitted, can be successfully 
administered to the diseases of a land to which the following de- 
scriptions apply, with a degree of force that harrows up tlie very 
soul : — 

Dublin, — A large city : the streets like those in the west end of Lon- 
don ; the public buildings in a good style, apparently all agreeing, and 
of one piece.* 1 say apfarentiy^ for the English, Scotch, imd Irish, the 
Catholic and Protestuit, come here in too hostile collision to grow up, 
and blend, flourish together y and to thb painful feeling were added 
scenes such as 1 h^r^held. On Sunday, while crowds of well- 
dressed people gailjro'aradedthe streets^ they wei;^ thronged by equally 
numerous crowds ^ beggars-^-and wbat^ beggars were these i Such 
spectres remain els^here In their dens till the tight of day has vanished, 
and the (tefenesBditr ni^ has set in. Here the sun must testi^ that 
JSirope, tpe^' has its panes. No, not Europe, J)ut Ireland alone f — ^for, 
compari^ vmih these miserable plmntoms, ^ the beggary that I saw in 
Switzerland,^ the Papal dominiodl, and even in southern Italy, was a 
mere trifle." — VoL III. p. 263. 

At Kilkenny, the number of beggars still astonishes our visitor. . 
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“ The coach is besieged by them, and their cries from all sides, and 
in all gradations of old and young voices. In order to gain air and 
room, I threw from my elevated seat some pence among the crowd. Two 
girls, about eighteen years of age, had picked up the best share, and 
thanked me, like the female dancers at Berlin, when they are applauded 
, by the public, kicking up their le^ behind — what is to be seen on such 
occasions, you know: there is a difference here, the costume of the fair 
of Kilkenny being in a more airy style. I was in a mood to be divert- 
ed at Ibl this, when I saw a mo^er pick up the gooseberry skins which 
one of the travellereriinfli^pit out, and put them into the mouth of her 
child. I never saw any thing fike this even at Fondi, in th^ kingdom of 
Naples.” — ^VoL III. pp. 205, 206. . • • • 

Here is another graphic picture? of Irish misery. 

“ The coach stopped, early in the morning, before a hut, which, if 
you please, you may call a house. A sow — ^the Irish sphinx — ^lay with 
her hind quarters buried in black mud, while she rested on her fore feet, 
and addressed me in a very reiharkable speech. The house-cock flew 
from within to the hole in the mud wall, the only window in the house, 
and attempted to clap its wings. The hole being too small, he was 
obliged to drop them, stretched his neck, and said something, which I 
did not understand so well as the speech of the sow ; at the same time 
the door opened, and, like Alceste from the gloom of Erebus, the very 
strikingly draped, or undraped, mistress advanced into the foregrouna 
with her two children, on which two sucking pigs immediately ran to 
salute their playfellows. This scene of the golden age drew my attention 
so much, that I had nearly overlooked the master of the house, who was 
sitting on one side upon some fragments of turf. In attempting to put on 
his breeches, he unhappily had missed the legitimate way, and had passed 
his leg through a large, revolutionary, radi^ hole, so that he found it 
very difficult to remedy the mistake, still keeping the rags together.” — 
Vol. III. pp. 207, 208. 

Shall we wonder if, after witnessing these horrors, M. Raumer 
expresses his admiration of the strength of the moral principle 
which prevents our famishing peasantiy from emigrating, through 
scenes of guilt, to the prisons of England, the most wretched of 
which is a palace compared to the Irish cabin ? • 

“ When I recollecf the well-fed rogues and thieves in the Euglish 
prisons, I admire, notwiifastanding the verfuai^ral inefease of Irish 
criminals, the power of morolily ; I wonder thS^e whole nation does 
not go .over and ste^, in order to enjoy a new ann happier existence. 
And then the English boast of the good treatmentlf their countrymen, 
while the innocent Irish ure obliged to live worse &an their .cattle. In 
Parliament they talk for years togefther whether it is neces^iry and be- 
coming to leave 100,0(k) dollars annually (£15,000.) in the han^ of 
the pastors of 526 Protestants, or ^0,759 dollars to ih% pastors of S 
Protestants ; while there are thousands here who scarcely know they 
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have a soul, and know notliing of tlieir body, except that it suffers 
hunger, thirst, and cold. 

“ Which of these ages is the dark and barbarous — ^the former, when 
mendicant monks distributed their goods to the poor, and, in their way 
gave them the most rational comfort; or the latter, when rich (or 
bankrupt) aristocrats can see the weal of the Church and of religion 
(or of their relations) only in retaining possession of that which was 
taken and obtained by violence? * C 

All the blame is thrown on agitators, and discontent produced by 
artificial me£ns# What absurdity I Every fattng^iut causes agitation, 
aiid every tiered pair of breeches a sdns-culotte. Since 1 have seen 
Irelapd, i admire the patience and moderation of the people, that they 
do not (what would be more excusable in them than in distinguished 
revolutionists, authors, journalists, Benthamites, baptized and unbaptized 
Jews) drive out the devil through Beelzebub the prince of devils. 

Thrice-happy Prussia, with its free proprietary peasantry, its agri- 
cultural nobles, its contented and tolerant clergy, its well-educated 
youth I 

“ I endeavoured to discover the original race of the ancient Irish, 
and the beauty of the women. But how could I venture to give an 
opinion t Take the loveliest of the English maidens from the saloons 
of the Duke of Devonshire or the Marquis of Landsdowne, carry her— 
not for life, but for one short season, into an Irish hovel, — feed her on 
water ai^d potatoes, clothe her in rags, expose her blooming cheek and 
alabaster neck to tlie scorching be^s of the sun, and the drenching 
torrents of rain, let her wade with naked feet through marshy bogs, with 
her delicate hands pick up the dung that lies in the road, and carefully 
stow it ^by the side of her mud resting-place, — ^give her a hog to share 
this with h€r — ^to all this add no consolatory remembrance of the past, 
no cheering hope of the future— nothing but misery — a misery which 
blunts and stupids the mind — a misery of the past, the present, and 
the future ; — ^would th^ traveller, should this image of woe crawl from 
out of her muddy hov^ and imploringly extend her shrivelled hand, 
recognize the noblQ.maiden whom a few short weeks before he^mired 
as the model of English beauty? 

And yet the children with their black hair and dark eyes, so gay 
and playful in their tatters — created in the image of God — are in a few 
. year8,^by the fq,ult of man and the government, so worii out, without 
advantfi^ to themselves or others, that the very bdtots of the field might 
look down on*them wi^ y*>m. ^ 

** Is what I have ^^exaggerated, or, perhaps, cmerely an unseason- 
aUe and indecorous jpcrion? or should I have suppressed it, because it 
may offend certain murdes ? What have I to do with O’Connell and his 
opponents ? J hauaSodiing either to hope or to fear from any of them ; 
tc declare what I saw, thought, and felt, ^ my privilege and my 
Discite justitiam, tnontii, et n<m temnere divos, 

lliesecrefof O’CcnnelFi^conslantly increasingpopularity — of his 
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invincibility, let any confederacy of the aristocracy, the press, tlie 
Orangemen, or any otlier men, be they who they wiU, assail him, 
— ^is here disclosed. As Raumer justly remarks, — Even the 
popular talent of so distinguished a mind as Brougham’s, wears 
Itself out, because it sometimes trusts more to rhetoric than to 
truth. O’Connell, on the other hand, whenever his powers fail 
him, Jays himself down on the soil of his injured country, and 
rise^like a new Antaeus, to fresh struggles.” 

extracts we baye made from tins work, are almost entirely 
descriptive of Irelmid. They shew how extensively every thing 
that relates to this country enters into the considesatiomof an in- 
telligent traveller, whose chief ol^ect it was to become acquainted 
with the actual state of England in 1835. He could scarcely 
glance over a single Parliamentary debate recorded ih Hansard, 
without meeting the wrongs of Ireland in almost every page. He 
found in her a volume of history such as he was utterly unpre- 
pared for — such as, with all his research, he has not encountered 
amidst the archives of any other nation upon the earth. His 
pages contain a great mass of the most interesting matter con- 
nected with the condition of England. What enmess contrasts 
do not those pages present between tlie two sister islands ! There, 
where the great majority have long enjoyed the benefits of a 
free constitution, and of equal laws, wealth abounds to an extent 
impossible to be estimated; and, as Raumer aptly expresses it, 
‘‘ the coal-fire of industry and thought burns steadily tlie live- 
long day.” Here, where the British constitution is still unknown 
in practice, and where equality of law exists not in theory, half 
a million of our population are beggars, upon a land teeming with 
fertility, and three millions are scarcely a degree above pauperism. 
Wliat a commentary upon the system of government of which we 
have been the victims I What an illustration of the blessings be- 
stowed by the Church of tlie few upon the labours of the many ! 


• 

Art. VII. — Awful Disclosures of Marla Monky as exhibited m 
a Narrative of her Sufferings Residence of Fire 

Years as a Notj^cfiy and Two Years aTrk Black Nun^ in the 
Hotel Dieu Nunnery at Montreal. 12mol London, 1836. 

A BOOK bearing the above title has jusAwpeared in Lon- 
^ don. It is a verbal reprint from the originafedition published 
in New York in Jinuary last ; and its object is to cmumniate 
die members of the Catholic religious establishmentstof Montreal, 
in J^wer Canada, and thereby to ca^ discredit and obloquy on 
ifie" professors of that feith generally. 
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A woric of such a character will not long be without patrons. 
We may expect it to find immediate favour with all those, who are 
led by their prejudices or interests to seize upon any extravagant 
tale which seems to tell against the objects of their bigoted hate, 
without giving themselves the trouble to inquire into its truth, 
or even its probability. * 

Indeed, lar^e extracts from it have al^ady been inserted in 
several of the London journals, especially in the Standard^ i^iich 
may be said<^to live upon the circulation oL&lsehoods oC^very 
kind against, the doctrines and membe*irs of the Catholic Church. 

The details here given,” says that calumnious print, alluding 
to the publication now before us) are almost beyond tlie bounds 
of credibility, but we are assured that every word ie true. Can 
we wonder, then, at the crimes and demoralization of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, when under the sanction of tlieir religion 
we see such profligacy and horrid encrmities?^ The editor who 
penned these lines was not altc^ther so devoid of shame, as to 
say that he believed the statements to be true, to which he lent 
the columns of the journal under his controul. Somebody assures 
him that eveiy word Maria Monk has written is true but 
who the informant is, what means of knowledge he possessed, what 
weight ipay be due to lus testimony, the readers of the Standard 
are left to conjecture. 

The internal evidence of the volume itself ought to be suffi- 
cient to convince any reasonable being, not utterly blinded by 
error, diat^at least “every word” it contains is not true, nor 
even like the truth. Indeed, there are so many passages in it 
indicative of a diseased mind, and so utterly irreconcilable with 
probability, that were there no other proof of the real character of 
the whole tale, these passages alone would have been abundantly 
sufficient to have stamped it as a fklsdiood from the first Q^ge to 
the last. 


Let us hear how this precious nun introduces her awful dis- 
closures.,^11^ 

^ It is iSQIed tllat the reader of the ensuing nafrative will not sup- 
pose that it is a fiction^ or that the scenes and persons that I have 
djslineated had not a iMfiffUtiiii iii < It is also desired that the author 
of this volume may Uregarded not as , a voluntarynparticipaior in the 
veiy guilty transactiqm which are described; but receive sympathy for 
the trials which she feas endured, and the jieouliar situation in which 
her past eiq^eriencM^^d escape firbm the power of the Superior of the 
^tel pieu Nunnery, at Montreal, and the snares of the Roman priests 
have left her. 

feelin§8 are frequently distressed and i^tated by the recollec- 
Hin of what I have passed through; and, by night and by day, I have, 
little peace of mind, and few periods of calm and pleasing reflection. • 
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* * * I have given the world the trutl^ so far as I have gone, 

on subjects of which 1 am told they are generally ignorant ; and 1 feel 
perfect confidence that any facts which may yet be discovered, will 
confirm my words, whenever they can be obtained. — ^Whoever shall 
explore the Hotel Dieu Nunnery, at Montreal, will find unquestionable 
evidence that the descriptions of the interior of that edifice, given in 
this book, were furnished by one familiar with them ; for whatever altera- 
tions Jbay be attempted, there are changes which no mason or carpen- 
ter can make and effectually conceal ; and, therefore, there must be 
^ plentiful evidence in that institutiqp of the truth of my description. 

There are living witnessed, also, who ought to be n^e to speak, 
without fear of penances, tortures, and death ; and possimy'thei^ testi- 
mony, at some^ future time, may be added to confirm my statements. 
« « # It would distress the reader, should I repeat the dreams 

with which I am often terrified at night ; for I sometimes fancy myself 
pursued by my worst enemies ; frequently I seem as if shut up again 
in the convent ; often I imagine myself present at the repetition of the 
worst scenes that I have hinted at or described. Sometimes I stand by 
the secret place of interment in the cellar ; sometimes I think 1 can 
hear the shrieks of helpless females in the hands of atrocious men ; and 
sometimes almost seem actually to look again upon the calm and placid 
countenance of Saint Frances, as she appeared when surrounded by 
her murderers.” — Preface, 

Thus the audior confesses that she is afifiicted fty terrific 
dreams — that she imagines herself to be pursued by enemies — 
shut up again in the “black convent” — ^present once more at the 
hideous scenes she describes — ^about to be conveyed to the 
“ secret place of interment” in the cellar — that sha h^ars tlie 
shrieks ot helpless females in the hands of atrocious men.” Well, 
then, if the lady be subject to visions of this description, is it 
not just possible that some of tliem might have foima their way 
into her book ? 

A glance at her early history, even as it stands recorded by 
herself, will throw some further light i^n her character. Her 
parents, she tells us, were both from Scotland, and resided in 
Lower Canada. She was bom at St. John’s, and has upent the 
most of her life at«Montreal. Her fitther was ati officer under 
the British government. He is dead, and her motheiw has a 
pension. The latter is a Protestant. Ottejieroine, when about 
six or seven yearf old, went to a school kwt by a Mr. Work- 
man, a Protestant, who taught her to read aid write, and arith- 
metic as far as division. A number of girls qf h^ acquaintance 
went to school (as d^ scholars) to the establi^meht oi the Con- 
gregational Nunnerj^ or Sisters of Charity, as they are usually 
called. When she was ten years old, being anxious to leam 
F^KSpeh, she obtained permission to •attend the school of the. 
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Sisters of Chari^. She complains that here her time was 
engrossed chiefly with lessons in needlework, as if tfiat were not 
a much more useful occupation for young women in her station 
of life, who had to earn tWir bread in service, than geography 
and the languages. “ It would require,” she assures us, “ only a 
proper examination to prove, that, with the exception of needle- 
work, hardly anything is taught exceptii^ prayer and the^cate- 
chism.” iVhat she means to say is, that these are the prominent 
departmento of education in this ^y school. No sensible person 
will find any fault in this system. “Maria, we perceive, would 
have had«*fio objection to be taught music and dancing instead. 

TlTie terrible “ Black Nunnery” is adjacent to that of the 
Sisters of Charity, being separated from it only by a wall. The 
Black Nunneir ** professes to be a charitable institution for the 
care of the sic^ and the supply of bread and medicines for the 
poor ; and sometAiny is done in these departments of charity, 
although but an insignificant amount compared with the size of 
the bimdings, and the number of the inmates.” This is the insti- 
tution which Mrs. Monk and her confederates have thought fit to 
libel. It is called the Black Nunnery,” from the colour of the 
dress worn by its inmates. 

From ifll that appears to the public eye, the nuns of these convents 
are devoted to the charitable objects appropriate to each, the labour of 
making different articles known to be manufactured by them, and die 
religious observances which occupy a large portion of their time. They 
are regarded with much respect by the people at large ; and now and 
tlien, when h novice takes the veil, she is supposed to redre from the 
temptations and troubles of this world into a state of holy seclusion, 
where, by prayer, self-mortificadon, and good deeds, she prepares her- 
self fbr heaven.” — P. 14>. 

Now, here it is admitted, tliat these establishments, which have 
existed at MontreU for upwards of half a century, are re^rded 
with much respect by the pecmle of that place, although we shall 
presendy k|rn from the evidence of Maria Monk, mat one of 
them, at^lSlt, ^is the TOrpetual scene of every crime diat can 
degrade religioni and disgrace human naturd. But let us pro- 
ce^ ^ While' Maria wgs at the school of the Sisters of Charity, 
pn||ts regularly at^ded to instruct the pupils in the catechism. 
With a view to fbward them in the essential part of Catholic 
education, the snutl catechism in common use amongst us, a 



Ibe priei^ soon began to te%ch us a new set of answers, which 
were not to be found in our books, from some of which I received new 
idra^lH^.got, as I thought, important light on religious subjects, whiel ^ 
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conflrmed me more and more in my belief in the Roman Cathdie 
doctrines. These questions and answers I can still recal with tolerable 
accuracy, and some of them I will add here. I never have read tkem^ 

' fis we were taught them only by word of mouth. 

V < Question, Why did not God make aU the commandments?’ — 

Answer. Because man is not strong enough to keep them.’ 

“ ‘ Q. Why are men not to read the New Testament ?’ — ‘ Because 
the riiind of man is too Xmited and weak to understand what God has 
written.’ 

These questions and answer|| ars not to be found tin the common 
catechisms in use in Montreal aim other places where 1 ]}ave been, but 
all the children in the Congregational Nunnery were tanglflf them, and 
many more not in these books.” • 

Well might Maria say that she had never read these questions 
and answers, and that they are not to be found in the common 
catechism. The first question is an absurdity in itself, and the 
propriety of the second mdy be judged of by those who take the 
trouble to look into the missal used by die Uatholic laity, which 
they will find almost wholly composed of extracts from the New 
Testament. 

We now begin to see a litde of this lady’s character. Her first 
acquaintance with the Black Nunnery arose from a service it con- 
ferred upon her. ^ * • 

In the Black Nunnery is an hospital for sick people from the city ; 
and sometimes some of our boarders, such as were indisposed, were 
sent there to be cured. I was once taken ill myself and sent there, 
where I remained a few days. • 

“ There were beds enough for a considerable number more. A 
physician attended it daily ; and there is a number of the veiled nuns 
of that Convent who spend most of their time there. 

“ These would also sometimes read lectures and repeat prayers to 
us.” — Page 20. ^ 

Such are the practices, — attending the sick, reading lectures 
to them^ repeating prayers with them, sending frixist'of tteir 
time with them — of the Black Nuns, whom, neterdsde^ we 
shall, by and by, ^nd charged by this grateful *patient with the 
perpetration of the most horrid crimes ! The only oppoi^nily 
she appears ever to have*had of beconfing. acquainted with the 
interior of the Itennery in question, was 3&t which she enjoyed 
on this occasion ; and yet she has the aud|city, as well as the 
ingratitude, to put forth, as a test of the ixiith of her narrative, 
the knowledge of the localities, which she aihquired during the 
period she received 1[rom the sisterhood the most kind, the most 
beneficial attentions ! She prooeeds : — • 

^ After 1 had been in the Congregational Nunnery about two years, 
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1 left it, and attended several different schools for a short time ; but I 
soon became dmaihjied^ having many and severe trials to endure at 
home, which my feelings will not allow me to describe ; and as my 
Catholic acquaintances hjul often spoken to me in favour of their faith„ 
I nfras inclined to believe it true, although, as I before said, I knew linin' 
of any religion. While out of the Nunnery, I saw nothing of religion. 
if I had, I believe, I should never have thought of becoming a nun/’ — 
P. 21. 

According^ to her own account, Maria was now about twelve 
or thirteen years old. Suddenly €he inkes it into her head to 
become ja JBlnck Nun ; she was introduced, she says, by an old 
priest, “to the Superior of the Convent, to whom she explained her 
wishes; and accordingly, after a short delay, she says, — “ At 
length, on Saturday morning, about ten o’clock, I called, and 
was admitted into tlie Black I^unnery, as a novice, much to my 
satisfaction.” (p. 2S.) She states, (p. 28), and not incorrectly, 
that the usual period of the novitiate is about two years and a 
half, which is sometimes abridged. And yet, we find her com- 
mencing her fourth chapter in wese terms : — 

After 1 had been a novice four or Jive years^ that is, from the time 
I commenced school at the Convent, one day I was treated by one of 
the nuns in^a manner which displeased me, and because I expressed 
some reseiionent, was required to beg her pardon. Not being satisfied 
with this, although 1 complied with the command, nor with the cool- 
ness with which the Superior treated me, I determined to quit the 
Convent at once, which I did without asking leave. There would have 
been no dbstacle to my departure, 1 presume, novice as I then was, 
if 1 had asked permission ; but 1 was too much displeased to wait 
for that, and went home without speaking to any one on the subject '' — 
P. 33. 

Therefore, we find that, according to her own account, her 
novitiate was double the ordinary length of that period off roba- 
tion — that, from her thirteenth to her eighteenth year, she spent 
in the Bla^ Nunnery, in the first instance; and that, then, she 
quitted iu without asl^g leave of any body ! We next behold 
her as assistant teacher, in a school at St. DepJs.. And, lest we 
might be charged with mutilating her narrative by condensing it, 
we shall permi^jer to tell her own story. 

While engaged if this mimner, I became acqfiainted with a man 
who soon proposed marriage ; and young and ignorant of the world as 
1 was, I heard his offers uilh favour. On consulting with my friend, 
ahejMjl^llllp a frienc&y interest for me, advised me against taking such 
especially as 1 knew little about tte man^ except that a 
^^■BTwas circulated unfavourable io his character. .Unfortunately, I 
9|^ot wise enough to listen Ho her advice, and hastily married. In 
Pmw weeks, I had occasion to repent of the step I had taken, as^r^il 
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repot t proved true — a report which I thought justified, and indeed re- 
quired, our separation. After 1 had been in St Denis about three 
^months, finding myself tlius situated, and not knowing what else to doy 
^ determined to return to the Convent, and pursue my fonner intention 
of becoming a Black Nun, could I gain admittance. Knowing the 
many inquiries that the Superior would make relative to me, during my 
absence before leaving St. Denis, I agreed with the lady with whom I 
I had been associated as*a teacher, (when she went to Montreal, which 
she did very frequently,) to say to the Lady Superior / hy,d been under 
her protection during my absence, which would satisfy and stop further 
inquiry ; as I was sensible, should they know I had been^marriedy I 
should not gain admittance.” — ^pp. 35, 36. * * * 

Here, then, we have a novice who ran away from her Convent, 
married to a man of bad character ; having nothing else to do, 
she resolves again to become a nun, and, in order to shield her- 
self from inquiry upon tl^at subject, deliberately fabricates a 
false statement, in which she gets another person to join her, and 
back she goes to the Nunnery with this lie upon her lips, conceal- 
ing, too, the fact of her marriage, which, without a legal separa- 
tion, sanctioned by the Churcm, is utterly inconsistent wiui the 
vows into which a nun must enter. But this is not all. Having, 
as she asserts, obtained pcimission to take up her abo^e again in 
the Convent, as a novice, she proceeds to give us the ^following 
piece of information, which, even upon her own showing, would 
be enough to disqualify her as a witness in any court of justice in 
the world. 

“ The money usually required for the admission of novices had not 
been expected from me. 1 had been admitted the first time without 
any such requisition ; but now I chose to pay for my readmission. I 
knew that she (the superioress) was able to dispense with such a demand 
as well in this as the former case, and she knew that 1 was not in pos- 
session of any thing like the sum she required. • 

But 1 was bent on paying to the Nunnery, and accustomed to re- 
ceive the doctrine often repeated to me before that time, that when the 
advantage of the Church was consulted, the steps taken weresjustifiable, 
let them be what'tl^y would ; 1 therefore resolved to obtain money on 
false pretences, confident that if all were known, I should be /ar from 
displeasing the Superior, i went to the brigade major, and asked him 
to give me the mqpey payable to my mother from her pension, which 
amounted tolabout thirty dollars; and without qij^tioning my authority 
to receive it in her name, he gave me it. 

From several of her friends I obtained smallisums under the name 
of loans, so that altogether 1 had soon raised a number of pounds, with 
which 1 hastened to the Nunnery, and deposited a part in the hands of 
the Superior. She received the ntbney with evident satisfaction, though 
shs,jnust have known that / could not Have obtained it honestly; and I 
■‘'was at once readmitted as a novice.” — ^pp. 36, 37. 
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We shall only add one other trait of this woman^s character, as 
described by herself. 

The day on which 1 received confirmation was a distressing on^ ^ 
to me. I believed the doctrine of the Roman Catholics, and, according 
to them, 1 was guilty of three mortal sins ; concealing something at 
oonfession, — sacrilege, in putting the body of Christ in the sacrament 
under my feet, — and by receiving it while not«in a state of grace : and 
now, 1 had been led into all those sins in consequence of my marriage, 
which 1 never had acknowledged, as it would have cut me oif from 
being admitted as a nun.*' — ^P. 40. 

It w£ts fibour a year after this period that Maria, as she says, 
became a nun, by taking the veil, having still concealed the cir- 
cumstance of h^ marriage, and, consequently, committed sacrilege 
under all its most aggravated forms. No sooner did she take 
the veil, than she was at once initiated in all the crimes which 
she says the nuns are in the habit 6f committing. From that 
moment, she declares, I was required to act like the most 
abandoned of beings f then, for the first time, she heard, tliat 

aU her future associates were habitually guilty of tlie most 
heinous and detestable crimes.** (p. 47.) It will not be required 
of us to go through the dark catalogue of ofiences which she 
imputes to'^the sisterhood. There is one alleged crime, however, 
which we cannot pass unnoticed. It is told with much of circum- 
stance, and involves a deliberate murder, in which she says she 
herself took a part, and of which, if there was one tittle of 
foundation fov her story, the authorities of Montreal would have 
easily disposed, by having the alleged murderers brought to public 
trial. 

^ But I niiist sow come to one deed, in which I had some part, and 
which I look back upon with greater horrmr and pain than any occur- 
rences in the Convent, in wld^ I was not the principal suffenflh. It is 
not necessary Ibr me to attempt to excuse myself in this or in any other 
case. Those who have any dispositkm to judge fairly, will exercise 
their own judgment in making allawances for me, under the fear and 
force, die oonmwids and examples around me. ^ I, therefore, shall 
ooiifiim|||m6l( as usual, to the simple narration of facts. The time 
wsa abflrt five* months after I took the yeil; the weather was cool, 
perhaps in September or October. One day, the S{fperior sent for me 
ai^ several other nuns, to receive her commands, in a particular roooL 
We found the Bishop and some priests with her ; and (qieaking in an 
uaumial tone pf fierceness and audiority, she smd, < Go to the room for 
the Examination of Conaoieiiee, and drag Saigt Fiances up stairs. * 
Nothing more was necessary than this unusual commmid, with the tone 
and manner which accompanied it, 4o excite in me most gloomy antid- 
pations. It did not strike me'aa strange that St FVances should 
the room to wluch the Superior direct us. It was an apartment to 
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which we were often sent to prepare for the communion, and to which 
we voluntarily went, whenever we felt the compunctions which our 
^noranee of duty, and the misintructions we received, inclined us to 

relief from self-reproach. Indeed, I had seen her there a little 
bwre. What terrified me was, first, the Superior’s angry manner; 
second, the expression she used, being a French term, whose peculiar 
use 1 iVad learned at the Convent, and whose meaning is rather softened 
when translated drag ; tlilrd, the place to which we were directed to 
take tlie interesting young nun, and the persons assemble^ there, as 1 
supposed, to condemn her. hjjLy fears were such, concerning the fate 
that awaited her, and my horror at the idea that she was an y^me way 
to be sacrificed, that I would have given any thing to b#aIlowe(ftd stay 
where I was. But 1 feared the conseqfUences of disobeying the Superior, 
and proceeded with the rest to\f^Lrds the room for the examination of 
conscience. 

The room to which we were to proceed from that, was in the second 
story, and the place of many a»Bcene of a shameful nature. It is suffi- 
cient for me to say, after what I have said in other parts of this book, 
that things had there occurred which made me regard the place with 
the greatest disgust. Saint Frances had appeared melancholy for some 
time. I well knew that she had cause, for she had been repeatedly sub- 
ject to trials which I need not name— ^ur common lot When we 
reached the room where we had been bidden to seek her, I entered the 
door, my companions standing behind me, as the place was so •small as 
hardly to hold five persons at a time. The young nun was standing 
alone, near the middle of the room ; she was probSdy about twenty, 
with light hair, blue eyes, and a very fair complexion. I spoke to her 
in a compassionate voice, but at the same time with such a d^ided man- 
ner, that she comprehended my fuU meaning. 

“ ‘ Saint Frances, we are sent for you I’ 

Several others spoke kindly to her, but two addressed her very 
harshly. The poor creature turned round with a look of meekness, and 
without expressing any unwillingness or fear, without even speaking a 
word, resigned herself into our hands. The teaiwcame into my eyes. 
I had not a moment’s doubt that she considered her Ikte as seal^ and 
was already beyond the fear of death. She was conducted, or rather 
hurried, to the staircase, which was near by, and dun sdaud by her 
limbs and clothes, an^ in fact almost dragged up-stairB$ in tiie sense the 
Superior had intended. I laid my own hands upon her— took Jiold of 
her too, — more gently indeed«than some of the rest; yet 1 micouraged 
and assisted them ii^ carrying her. I could not avoid it. My refu^ 
would not liave saved her, nor prevented her from being carried up ; it , 
would only have exposed me to some severe punishment, as I believed 
some of my companions would have seized the firsti opportunity to com- 
plain of me. • 

All the way up the staircase, Saint Frances spoke not a word, nor 
made the slightest resistance. WhSn we entered with her the room to 
which she was ordered, my heart sunk* within me. The Bi»kop^ the 
Lady Superior^ and Jive priests, viz. Bonin, Richards, Savage, mA, two 
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others, I now ascertained, were assembled for her trial, on some charge 
of great importance. 

“ When we had brought our prisoner before them, Father Richard^ 
began to question her, and she made ready but calm replies. 1 cazii^ot 
pretend to give a connected account of what ensued : my feelings wfere 
wrought up to such a pitch, that I knew not what I did or what to do. 
I was under a terrible apprehension that, if I betrayed the ffeelings 
which almost overcame me, 1 should fall uftder the displeasure of the 
cold-blooded persecutors of my poor innocent sister ; and this fear on 
the one hand, with the distress I felt foi; her on the other, rendered me 
almost frwtic. As soon as 1 entered the room, I stepped into a comer, 
on tlte*’leit of fne entrance, where I might partially support myself, by 
leaning against the wall, between the door and window. This support 
was all that prevented me from falling to the floor, for the confusion of 
my thoughts was so great, that only a few of the words 1 heard spoken 
on either side made any lasting impression upon me. I felt as if struck 
with some insupportable blow ; and death would not have been more 
frightful to me, I am inclined to the belief, that Father Richards 
wished to shield the poor prisoner from the severity of her fate, by 
drawing from her expressions that might bear a favourable construction. 
He asked her, among other things, if she was not sorry for what she 
had been overheard to say, (for she had been betrayed by one of the 
nuns,) and if she would not prefer confinement in the ceils, to the pu- 
nishment {Vhich was threaten^ her. But the Bishop soon interrupted 
him, and it was easy to perceive, that he considered her fate as sr>aled, 
and was determined she should not escape. In reply to some of the 
questions put to her, she was silent ; to others I heard her voice reply, 
that she did not repent of words she had uttered, though they had been 
reported by some of tlie nuns who had heard them ; that she still wished 
to escape from the Convent ; and that she had firmly resolved to resist 
every attempt to compel her to the commission of crimes which she de- 
tested. She added, t^t she would rather die than cause the murder of 
harmless babes, 

“ * That is enough, ^nish her V said the Bishop. 

Two quns instantly fell upon the young woman, and in obedience 
to directions, given by the Superior, prepared to execute her sentence. 

She tftill maintained all the calmness and submission of a lamb. 
Some of those Who took part in this transaction, j believe, were as un- 
willing as myfelf ; but of others I can safely say, that I believe they 
del^hted in it Their conduct certainly .(exhibited a most blood-thirsty 
spfnt But above all others present, and above al}^ human fiends I ever 
saw, I think Saint Hypoiite was the most^liabz^ical. She engaged in 
the horrid task with all alacrity, and assumed from choice, the most 
revolting parts to b^ performed. She seized a gag, forced it into the 
,«|auth m the poor nun, and when it was fixe<}. between her extended 
'l^^lSWs, so as to keep them open at their greatest possible distance, took 
^iidd of the steaps fastened at each%nd of the sticl^ crossed them behind 
the head of the helpless victim, and drew them tight through tl\g^ loop 
prepared as a fastening. 
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The bed, which had always stood in one part of the room still re- 
mained there : though the screen, which had usually been placed before 
jt, and was made of thick muslin, with only a crevice, through which a 
^rson behind might look out, had been folded up on its hinges in the 
h)W of a W, and placed in a comer. On the bed the prisoner was laid 
with^er face upward, and then bound with cords, so tliat she could not 
move!\ In an instant another bed was thrown upon her. One of the 
priests, named Bonin, sprhng like fury first upon i1^ and stamped upon 
it with all his force. He was speedily, followed by the nuns, until there 
were as many upon the bed ^ could find room, and all Ad what they 
could, not only to smother, but to bruise her. Some atood up and 
jumped upon the poor girl with their feet, some with lAieir itndles, and 
others in different ways seemed to seek how they might best beat the 
breath out of her body, and mangle it, without coming in direct contact 
with it, or seeing the effects of their violence. During this time my 
feelings were almost too strong to be endured. I felt stiipified, and 
scarcely was conscious of whaUl did. Still, fear for myself remained in 
a sufficient degree to induce me to some exertion, and I attempted to 
talk to those who stood next, partly that I might have an excuse for 
turning aw^ay from the dreadful scene. 

“ After the lapse of fifteen or twenty minutes, and when it was pre- 
sumed that the sufferer had been smothered, and crushed to death. Fa- 
ther Bonin and the nuns ceased to trample upon her, and stepped from 
the bed. All w^as motionless and silent beneath it. . • • 

They then began to laugh at such inhuman thoughts as occurred to 
some of them, rallying each other in the most unfeeling manner, and 
ridiculing me for the feelings which I in vain endeavoured to conceal. 
They alluded to the resignation of our murdered companion^ and one of 
them tauntingly said, “She would have made a good Catholic martyr.” 
After spending some moments in such conversation, one of them asked 
if the corpse should be removed. The Superior said it had better re- 
main a little while. After waiting a short time longer, the feather-bed 
was taken off, the cords unloosed, and the body taken by the nuns and 
dragged down stairs. 1 was informed that it was 4aken into the cellar, 
and thrown unceremoniously into the hole which I have already des- 
cribed, covered with a great quantity of lime, and afterwards sprinkled 
with a liquid, of the properties and name of which I am ignoinnt This 
liquid I have seen poured into the hole from large*bottles, after the 
hecks had been broken off; and have heard that it is usqd in Fi|mce, to 
prevent the effluvia rising from cemeteries. 

“I did not soon aecover from the shock caused by this scene ; indeed 
it recurs to me with most* gloomy impressions. The next day there 
was a melancholy aspect over everything, and recreation-time passed in 
the dullest manner ; scarcely anything was said above a wJiisper.” — ^pp. 
101 — 108 . • 

Here is a capital felony charged against die Bi|hop of Mon- 
txeaj, the superioress of the convenj? pnd five priests, three of 
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whom are named. Tlie person who records this deed, sots that 
she cannot even think of it now without sliudd,ering. Slie lias 
no kindly feelings towards the parties who, she says, were guil^jy 
of this murder. There were otner witnesses of it besides hers^f. 
Why, then, did she not, at least after quitting tlie convenfc go 
before the King’s Attorney General and denounce the r mur- 
derers ? Simply because sne knows tlui^ the whole scene is a 
fabrication of her own brain, or of some other brain still more 
steeped in f&lsehood than her own. r 

We nqed^not pursue this narrative any farther. It will be 
sufficteht to a!hd that Maria confesses that even after she had 
taken the veil, she twice quitted" the convent, and that eventually, 
the necessity she was under of preparing for her own accouche’^ 
ment as she confesses, obliged her to run away altogether. She 
found refuge, as she informs us, in an^ alms-house at Neiv York. 

Sucli is the story of this abandoned woman as told by herself, 
or at least by odiers with lier sanction ; but we ask any reasonable 
being is it a story that deserves the slightest credit ? We might 
leave the work to its fate upon the evidence we have brought 
against the alleged author out of her own pages ; but fortunately 
for the cause of our religion and of* truth, we happen to have 
in our h&nds the means of proving that it is from beginning to 
the end a tissue of the most unalloyed falsehoods ever penned or 
uttered. The sources whence we derive our evidence oi the utter 
falsehood of the book are — 

1st. Thfe miiversal testimony of die Protestant press, at Mon- 
treal. 

2d. The affidavits of individuals of character residing in Mon- 
treal ; and, amongst the rest, that of Maria Monk’s mother, who 
appears to be a respectable woman. 

The first publiccCtioH of this calumny against the priestliood and 
nuns of Montreal, appeared in a New York religious ”(?) paper, 
called Xhe^rcftestant Vindicator. The number in which the 
infamous**Bel iqipeared, was dated 14th October, 1885, three 
months previous to the appearance of the book ; it reached Mon- 
treal four or ‘five days aliter, and was met by immediate and 
unanhnous contradiction fi^m the whme of the Protestant press 
of die province* TheBe contradicdons.are of the most unqua- 
lified character; and as the parties from whom they emanated are, 
for the most*part, polideally opposed to die secdoii of die popula- 
tion to which the priests belong, they are atponce honourable to 
the good feeling of die witnesses;^ and of course the more valuable 
as evid^ce* * < 

We shaU commence widi the evidence of the Montreal Hefaldj 
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in favour of the unimpeachable character of the calUmTriated 
persons. After a paragraph which if is not necessary to* qrfofe, 
tf?e Herald proceeds as follows : — 

# “The first editorial article is entitled ‘Nunneries,* and is 
interiNed to be an exposure of debauchery and! murder, said to have 
taken place in the Hotel pieu in this city. We will not disgrace our 
columns, nor disgust our readers, by copying the false, the abominably 
liilse article. Though of a different religions persuasion from the priests 
and tlie nuns, we have had toe many opportnntfics of witiMmng their 
unwearied assiduity and watchfulness, and Christian cha^itf]!^^ two 
seasons of pestilence, and can bear witness to the hithertO’ iinilnpeached 
and unimpeachable rectitude of their conduct, to be in the slightest 
degree swayed in our opinion by a newspaper slander j but we would 
respectfully inform the conductors of the Proie&iant Vindicator, that 
there never existed a class of men who are more highly respected, and 
more universally esteemed, by^individuals of all persuasions, than the 
11 Oman Catholic priests of Montreal. I'he ‘Sisters of Charity* arc 
(‘fjually respected, and are the means of effecting important service's to 
the eomm unity. They practise Christianity, by feeing the hungry, 
elothing the naked, protecting the oiphan, and ministering to the sick, 
the afflicted, and the dying — ‘pursuing tlie noiseless tenour of their 
way,’ courting no popular applause, and seeking their sol^rew'ard in 
‘ cons(‘ieiice void of oftence towards God and man.* We do* not pre- 
tend to be defendei*s of the Roman Catholic i^ligion, or of any of its 
])artieular institutions. We are Protestants, and glory in being so; but 
we will not so far forget tlie precepts of our divine Master, as to con- 
iiivii at traducing the cliaracter of individuals, who are exemplary mem- 
])ers of society, ^though they are of a different religious persuasion 
from ourselves !'* 

The Montreal Gazette, anoflier wiirnal of similar politics, and 
conducted by Protestants, is eqpally unqualified in its testimony 
in favour of the calumniated- — equally kidignant: in ks condemna- 
tion of the calumniators. We select the following passages : — 

* ^ “ From our infancy we have resided in this citj^ and we 

therefore may be supposed to know the efaaractem of^ the Roibad Ca- 
tholic clergy and the Ituiis, somewhat better than any kineraint preacher 
from the United States. Tlteir constant and unremitted attention to 
the discharge of their parochfal duties — their kind and affectionate at- 
tendance upon the sibk, at all seasons, but more paartii^uWly during the 
sev ere visitations of pestilence, have excited gencraf admiration and 
approval from the believers in other creeds — their numerous acts of 
charity and benevolence are experienced by diohsands, Vhose wants 
and sufferings have bdhn relieved from the fimds at their disposal — 
,jj»eir cliaracter for unblemished pu$ity and moraitty has stood 
peached, until a worthless and anonymous scribbler has ddred to hnptign' 
their hitherto unsullied reputations. * * * * * 

“ It is superlatively ridiculous to suppose, that while these iniirtitutioiiB 
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are Open daily to the visits of our citizens, and their inmates are seen 
at all hours attending to their religious avocations, such events should 
occur as have been described, and yet be unknown to the public until 
ushered into notice by a New York paper. The palpable errors jyith 
which the article teems, as to the title and qualifications of some the 
clergy, betray its origin, and point it out as the production of ofie, who 
has raised up the creature of his imagination, with a view to injure the 
Roman Catholic religion, and to support his own illiberal views.” ^ 

The otlj^r English papers of Montreal added their voluntary 
testimoqji(4o the same effect, as did also those of Quebec ; from 
one 'of wmeh^we shall content ourselves with a single quotation. 
It is from the Quebec Mercury. 

“ The falsehood of this, pretended, Protestant Vindicatory is so re- 
volting and gross, and couched in terms so coarse, that we can make no 
quotation from it, nor even more particularly allude to it, than to say, in 
contradiction of the infamous slander to which it has given birth, that 
having passed the greater part of our life in this Province, in which we 
have an extensive acquaintance — we have never know^n any ladies who 
had been educated in either of the nunneries of this city, and of Mon- 
treal, who did not in after-life retain the warmest affection for the reli- 
gious ladies who were their preceptors, and speak of them in the highest 
terms ; c^nd if they become mothers, afford the strongest evidence of the 
confidence they reposed in the purity of the lives and conduct of the 
members of these institutions, by committing their young daughters to 
their care and instruction. The conduct also of the Roman Catholic 
clergy ip Canada deserves an equally strong testimony from us. We 
have witntesed their courageous and unremitting attention to their 
duties, when an appalling pestilence twice swept over the laud ; we have 
seen them as the preceptors of youth in the seminaries — ^^^e have known 
them in the discharge of their more limited, yet not less useful, duties 
as parish priests, and in all these characters we are bound to say, that 
their conduct has b%sn such as to command the love of their avvn fiocks, 
and the sincerest respect of the Protestant inhabitants towards the 
Roman Catholic clergy.” 

These*' general testimonies in fiivour of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, wd religious ladies of Montreal, and ^ in contradiction to 
the siV^i^^ing^ accusations against them contained in the paper 
already named, produced no retraction or apology on the part of 
the editor of the Protestant VindicatOTi. On the contrary, in a 
subsequent number of that paper, dated 4th of November, 1835, 
^ cal umnies were reiterated and insisted upon, in the violent 
ihd bitter language of ignorant fanaticism, von the single autho- 
rity of the unfortunate creature whose name is attached to the 
boM Quoted bt the head ofrthis article. 

In Uie meantime, some of the Protestant inhabitants of Mon- 
treal had voluntarily instituted an inquiry into the origin of the 
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accusations, and the result was th^ perfect establishment of the 
falsehood of the statements, which have since been woven into 
the book under notice. The first piece of evidence we shall offer, 
is the affidavit of Dr. Robertson, a physician of long standing, 
an^ justice of the peace. It is not the first in chronological 
orde^but it is the first in importance, as it gives a connected 
history of Maria Monk for a considerable time previously. .This 
document we give entire, inviting the reader’s especi^ attention 
to the passages which we hai^e printed in italics. I 

Wiliam Robertson, of Montreal, Doctor in Medicificl^VRI^iqg^duly 
sworn on the Holy Evangelists, deposeth and saith as follows : — On the 
9th of November, 1834*, three men came up to my house, having a 
young female in company with them, who, they said, was observed, 
that forenoon, on the bank of the canal, near the extremity of the St. 
Joseph Suburbs, acting in a manner which induced some people, who 
saw her, to think that she intended to drown herself. They took her 
into a house in the neighbourhood, where, after being there some 
hours, and interrogated as to who she was, &c., she said she was the 
daughter of Dr. Robertson. On receiving this information, they brought 
her to my house. Being from home when they came to the door, and 
learning from Mrs. Robertson that she had denied them, they conveyed 
her to the watch-house. Upon hearing this story, in conop^ny with 
G. Auldjo, Esq., of this city, 1 went to the watch-house, to enquire 
into the affair. We found the young female, whom I have since ascer- 
tained to be Maria Monk, daughter of W. Monk, of this city, in cus- 
tody. She said that, although she was not my daughter, she^was the 
child of respectable parents, in or very near Montred, whof from some 
tight conduct of hers (arising from temporary insanity, to which she was, 
at times, subject, from her infancy), had kept her confined and chained 
in a cellar, for the last four years. Upon examination, no mark or 
appearance indicated the wearing of manacles, or any other mode of 
restraint. She said, on my observing this, that her mother always took 
care to cover the irons with soft clothes, to prevent them injuring the 
skin. From the appearance of her hands, she evidently had not been 
used to work. To remove her from the watch-house, ivher^ she was 
confined wdth some of the most profligate women of tho town, taken up 
for inebriety and disdtderly conduct in the streets, as she could not 
give a satisfactory account of herself, 1, as a Justice of liie Peade, sent 
her to jail as a vagrant. The following morning, I went to the jail, for 
the purpose of asceifaining, ^if possible, who she was. After consider- 
able persuasion, she promised to divulge her story to the Rev. H. Esson, 
one of the clergymen of the Church of Scotland, to whose congregation 
she said her parents belonged. That gentleman ditl call at the jail, and 
ascertain who she was.* In the course of a few days, she was released, 
Sind I did not see her again until tfa^ month of August l^t, when Mn 
Johnson, of Griffin-town, joiner, and Mr. Cooley, of the ^ St. Ann 
Suburbs, merchant, called upon me, about ten o’clock at night, aB(^ 
after some prefatory remarks, mentioned that the object of their visit 
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ipras to adc mBf as a onagistraAe, to institute an inquiry into some rery 
serious dmrges which had been made against some of the Roman Ca- 
thidic priests of the place, and the nuns of the General Hospital, by a 
female who had been a nun in that institution for four years, and who 
had divulged the horrible secrets of that establishment, such as^the 
illicit and criminal intercourse bctw^con the nuns and the priests, ^^tiiig 
particulars of such depravity of conduct, 014 the part of these peoph', 
in this respect, and their murdering the offspring of these criminal con- 
nexions as soon as they were born, to the number of from thirty to 
forty everjjyear. I instantly stated, that I did not believe a woid (if 
what and tliey must been imposed upon by soiiu! 

ovil-.&isposed and (lesignmg person. Upon inquiry who this nun, their 
uifoi'mant, w'as, I discovered that she answered exactly the description 
of Maria Monk, whom I had so much trouble about last year, and men- 
tioned to those individuals my suspicion, and what 1 knew of that un- 
forUmate girl. Mr. Cooley s^ to Mr. Johnson^ * Uet us go home, we 
are hoaxed/ They told me, that slm tlien at Mr. Johnson*s house;, 
and requested me to call there and hear her own stor}^ The nc^xt day, 
or the day following, I did call, mid saw Maria Monk at Mr. Johnson's 
house. She r^eahed in my presence the substance of what was men- 
tioned to me before, relating to her liaving been in the nunnery for 
four years; having taken the blank veil; tlie crimes committed there ; 
and a vi^iety of other circumstances concerning the conduct of the 
priests and nuns. A Mr. Hoyte was introduced to me, and was present 
ibiring the whole of the time that I was in tlie house. He was repre- 
sented as one of the persons who had come in from New York M'ith 
tills young woman, for the puqiose of investigating into tliis myste rious 
affair. 1 was oski^ to take h^r deposition, on her oath, as to the truth 
of w'hat she had statecL I declined doing so, giring as a reason, that 
from my knowledge of her character, I considered her ass<n'tiQns upon 
oath were not entitled to more credit thai2 her bare assertion, and that 
J did not believe mther ; intimating at the same time, my willingness to 
take the necessary steps tor full investigation, if they could get any 
other person to corroborate any part of her solemn testimony, or if a 
direct charge were made against any particular individual of a criminal 
nature. During the first interview with Messrs. Johnson and Cooley, 
tiiey mentioued that Maria Monk had been found in New York in a 
very deslitute situation by some charitable individihds, who administered 
to her* neoessiries, bemg very sick. She e:qpressed a wish to see a 
clergyman, as rim had a dreadfid secret 'which she wislied to divulge 
b^ne she died ; a dergyman visiting her, she rdalM to him the alleged 
pri]|jioi of the priests and mms of the Genend Hospital at Montrc;al. 

her recov^, she was visited and examined by the ihayor and 
mme lawyere at NeV Yoik, afterwards at Troy, in the State of New 
jWk, on the suiyeet ; and 1 understood them to say, that Miv Hoyte 
and two otbe^ gentlemen, one of them a lawyer* were sent to Montres^ 
whki her, ft>r the purpose of examining into the truth of the accusa- 
tions thus amde. Although incredulous as to the trutbd Maria Monk’s 
atory, I AougU it inoiii&hent upon me to make some inquiry eoncemo' 
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it, aiad have a&cerlained where she has been- residing a great part ef 
the time she states having been an bimate of the nunnery. During the 
summer of 1832, she was at service at William Hem'y ; the winters of 
1 832-3, she passed in this neighbourhood^ at St. Ours, and St. Denis. 
The accounts given of her conduct that season, corroborate the opi- 
uiomJ had before entertained of her character. 

Robertson. 

Sworn before me, at Montreal, this 14th day of November, 1835. 

“ Benj. Holmes, J. P.’* 

So strong is the evidet^fce of Dr. Robertson, in of the 
mingled insanity and depravity of Maria Monk,^a!^€^q|light 
safety rest upon it the case of .the clergy and nuns. In the 
first place slie r^resented herself as the daughter of Dr. Robert- 
son. Finding, from the personal attendance of Dr. Robertson, 
that tliis story could not be maintained, she substituted for it a 
statement to the eftect tfaaU her parents resided near Montreal, 
and that they had kept her climncd in a cellar for tlie last four 
years. At a subsequejit period she gives up the cellai' story for 
one which seemed likely to become more profitable, and she then 
represented herself as having been an inmate of die Hotel Dieu 
during die very four years tliat she had previously said slie had 
been cliained in a cellar by her parents. • ^ 

But, although eacli of these stories contradicts the other, and all 
completely destroy the general credibility of the witness, we have, 
further, die direct testimony of Dr. Robertson, that during the 
four years in question, she was neitlier chained in a ^cellar, nor 
outraged in a nunnery. In 1832, she was at William Henry — 
a town about forty-five miles below Montreal ; and in die winter 
of 1832-3, she was living in the same neighbourhood, namely, at 
St. Ours or St. Denis, two villages lying south and inland of die 
town just named. 

We now come to the aflSdavit of the mother of Maria Monk. 
It is of great length, and contains some minor derails wliich do 
not materially strengthen the evidence, though th^ wqiild do so 
were that evidence of a less decided character. • Many of these 
details we shall therefore omit^ giving only the most important 


The aflMavit was sworn to on the 24di of October, 1835, 
before Dr. Robertsoiiy i^hose own evidence the reader has just 
perusedr 

Mrs. Monk declares in this affidavit; — • 

Tlvat wishing to guard the public against the deception which has 
latdy been practised in Moutreldsby designing men, have taken 
advantage of the occasional mental defangement of her daughter, to 
BCimdakms accusations agamst the priests and the nyns in Mon- 
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treal, and afterwards to make her pase herself for a nun who had left 
the convent,’* 


She proceeds to state that in August 1885, a man named 
Hoyte, who stated himself to be a Minister of New York, cahed 
upon her and infonned her, — y 

“ That he had lately come to Montreal, with a young woman and 
child of five weeks old; that the woman had absconded from him at 
Gdodenough’s tavern, where they were lodging, and left him with the 
child; he.g£ve me a description of the w'oman; 1 unfortunately disco- 
vered thi^^^e description answered my daughter, and the reflection 
that Ihfk's^n^r had called upon Mr.Esson, our pastor, and inquiring 
for my brother, I suspected that this was planned; I asked for the child, 
and said that I would place it in a nunnery; to that Mr. Hoyte started 
every objection, in abusive language against the nuns.” 


Subsequently the child was delivei'ed to her. Mrs. Monk 
then sent an acquaintance, a Mrs.* Tarbert, to seek for her 
daughter, who was found, but she refused to go to her mother’s 
house. The only fact of importance, in diis portion of the affi- 
davit, is that Maria Monk had borrowed a bonnet and shawl to 
assist her escape from that Mr, Hoyte^ at the Hotels and she 
requested Mrs. Tarbert to return them to the owner. 

We no^ proceed to quote a further portion of Mrs. Monk’s 
affidavit 


‘‘ Early in the afternoon of the same day, Mr. Hoyte came to my 
house with the same old man, wishing me to make sdl my efforts to 
find the gift, in the meantime speaking very bitterly against the Ca- 
tholics, the priests, and the nuns; mentioned that my daughter had 
been in the nunnery, where she had been ill-treated. 1 denied that my 
daughter had ever been in a nunnery; that when she was about eight 
years of age she went to a day-school ; at that time came in tw'o other 
persons, whom Mr. I^oyte introduced ; one was the Rev. Mr. BFewster. 
1 do not recollect the other^ reverence’s name. They all requested me, 
iu the most pressing terms, to try to make it out my daughter had been 
in the nunfury; and that she had some connexion with the priests of 
the seminary, of which nunneries and priests she spoke in the most out- 
rageous terms ; said that should I make that out, myself, my daughter, 
and chM, would he protected for life, I,expected to get rid of tlieir 
importunities, in relating the melancholy circumstances by which my 
daughter was frequently deranged in her head, and told them that when 
at die age of about seven years, she broke a slate pencil in her head ; 
that since thsut time her mental faculties were deranged, and by times 
much more than at Either times, but 'that she ^as rar from being an 
idiot; that she could make the most ridiculous but most plausible sto- 
ries ; and thatM to the history thak she had beeh in a nunnery, it was^ 
a fabrication, for she never was in a nunnery; that at one time 1 wished 
to obtain a place in a nunnery for her; that I had employed the influ- 
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ence of Mrs.De Montenach, of Dr. Nelson, and of our pastor the Rer* 
Mr. Esson, but without success*" 

* # # « After many more solicitations to the same effect, three of 
the|n retired, but Mr. Hoyte remained, adding to the other solicita- 
tion& : he was stopped, a person having rapped at the door ; it was then 
candle-light. I opened the door, and I found Doctor McDonald, who 
told me that my daughter Maria was at his house in the most distress- 
ing situation ; that she wished him to come and make her peace with 
me ; I went with the Doctor ^to his house in McGill-streat ; she came 
with me to near my house, but would not come in, notwithstanding I 
assured her that she would be kindly treated, and that hyfaBSSi gi^e her 
her child ; she crossed the parade ground, and I went into the house, and 
returned for her. — Mr. Hoyte followed me. She was leaning on the 
west railing of the parade; we went to her: Mr. Hoyte told her, my 
dear Mary, I am sorry you have treated yourself and me in this man- 
ner; 1 hope you have not exposed what has passed between us neverthe- 
less ; / will treat you the same as ever, ana spoke to her in the most 
affectionate terms; took her in his arms; she at first spoke to him very 
cross, and refused to go with him, but at last consented and went away 
with him, absolutely i^ef using to come to my house. Soon after, Mr. 
Hoyte came and demanded the child: I gave it to him. Next morn- 
ing Mr. Hoyte returned, and was more pressing than in his former soli- 
citations, and reauested me to say that my daughter had beemi^ the nun- 
nery; that should I say so it would be better than one hutidred pounds 
to me; that 1 would be protected for life, and that I should leave Mon- 
treal, and that 1 would be better provided for elsewhere ; 1 answered 
that thousands of pounds would not induce me to peijure myself ; then 
he got saucy and abusive to the utmost; he said he came* to Montreal 
to detect the infamy of the priests and the nuns.’’ 

What follows is not important, except that Mrs. Monk heard 
a few days after that her daughter was at one Mr. Johnson’s, a 
joiner, at Griffin-town,* with Mr. Hoyte ; “ t/uit he passed her for 
a nun who had escaped from the Hotel Diet^ Nunnery;^' and on 
further inquiry, she found that her daughter had subsequently 
gone off with the said Hoyte ^ 

To the above ample testimony we shall only add the most ma- 
terial portion of the evidence of Mrs. Tarbert, the female who 
was requested by Mrs. Monk to seek out her dau^ter :— 

I know the sidd Maria Monk ; last spring she told me that the 
father of the child she wds then carrying, was burned in Mr. Owstens 
house. She often went away in the country, and at the request of her 
' mother I accompanied her across the river. Last summer she came 
hack to my lodgings dnd told me that she had made out the father of the 
child; and that verj; night left me and went away. The next morning 
I found that she was in a house of had fame, where I went for her, and 

* Griffin-town ii the western suburb of Montreal* 
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told thi^ woQuyi keeping that house, that she ought not to ollow tliat 
girl to remain there, for she ^as a girl of good and honest family. 
Maria Monk then told me that she would not go to hivi, {alluding, as I 
understood, to the father of the child) for that he wanted her to swear 
an oath that would lose her soul for ever, hut jestingly said, should make 
her a lady for ever. I then told her (Maria) do not lose your soul for 
money.” 

Here, then, not only have we abundant proof of the utter felse- 
liood of Maria Monk’s awful disclosures,” but the whole clia- 
racter of ws abominable conspiracy unfolded. 

It qcjife [iesr Uiat Maria Monk had been living in a state 
of coiicubinage wiUi Hoyte, and tliere is every reason to believe 
tliat the iflfiint alluded to was the fruit of theii* intercourse. Hoyte 
probably belongs to one of tliose sects of fanatics, so common in 
some portions of the United States, who will not scruple to resort 
to any means, however criminal, to bring discredit on the pi’o- 
fessors either of the Catholic or of the Episcopalian faith. This, 
at least, is the only mode of accounting for his conduct, and for 
tliat of the other wretches assbciatcd with hkn. 

But little now remains to be added. Touching tlie character 
of the Cadiolic clerjgy and nuns of Canada, we might add the 
iestimony pf several persons now in London, whose opportunities 
of observation liave been ample, having resided many years in Ca- 
iiada, during the wlioleof which period not even a whisper was ever 
uttered against tlie servants of tlie Gospel. On the contrary, 
the s|X)tless purity of their lives was universally acknow^ledged. 
Living in Ihe midst of a populous city, their residences open to 
any visitor, constantly mixing with the inhabitants, they may be 
said to be perpetually under the public eye ; hence it would be 
cj^uite impossime that any irregularity of conduct could be prac- 
tised wimout attracting attention and leading to exposure. — 
Most of the individWs named in Maria Monk’s book, are spe- 
cially known for the practice of every active virtue. With refer- 
tnice to ecjpcatioii particularly, both priests and nuns have secured 
die enduring gratitude of the community of Lower Canada. The 
seminaries t of Montreal and Quebec are the only public scliools 
u|ppajiy fiote iii Lower Canada, and there is scarcely an indivi- 
dual of any education in the province who is notundebted for his 
mental acquirements to one or other of ibose excellent establish- 
ment& 

Hie same may bee said of the nimneries as places of education 



Sevuntury is tl^ 6i>eoi£e tuime of ^ relif^us bottsos of Qoeboe and bfoii- 

Ued. Tj^oy were prigmUv schools x^T theology, but on the sujipiossiSn of the order 
of the JTesuita, the j^ipsta of the sasm»ms axtejode^ thou* plan to general education. 
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for giris. So deservedly popular agre tliey, that the Protesfaot 
EtigTish are ui die habit of seudiiig their daughters to diose histi- 
tutioiis tor elementary education, and, as the Quebec Mercury very 
properly observes, when these daughters hi dieir turn become 
mothers, it is seldom that diey do not evince dieh coniidence in 
the purity of the lives and conduct of the members of these 
t'sUiblisluiientB, by committing their own daughters to their 
care. 

It really ought to excite /istoiiishment that any pelpoiis should 
be found so destitute of moral feeling, £is to renew England 
the publication of a work which had exposed its aifdulrs iif Ame- 
rica to so disgraceful a celebrity.* Tliat die Standard^ edited as 
it is by some of the most reckless of the calumniators of die reli- 
gion of die })eople of Ireland, or diaf the Times should make use 
of any calumny, which could escape contradiction and exposure 
even lor a few weeks, is &sily accounted for the habitual 
depj-avity of die editoi*s of those papers. But that any persons 
of a difterent station in life should be found so destitute of all 
sense of religion, as to republisdi known calumny — calumny, the 
falsehood of whidi was demonstrated, might indeed create die 
extreme of surprise, if anti-Catholic bigotry had not furnished 
multitudinous instances of the total abandonment of aihsliaine- — 
of such an utter disregai'd of veracity, that Charles James Fox’s 
expression, of “ a good Protestant fie,” is not so familiar as to 
suppress every angry emotion, and to cause a smile of contempt 
to take the place of a more legitimate resentment. 

We cannot but appeal to all that exists of good sense and good 
feeling, against the continuance of this system of uiiprovoked and 
unjustifiable slander. Surely fakdiood, — calumny — for we must 
use the only appropriate Avord — ^is not the proper weapon of re- 
ligious controversy. It cannot possibly make oiiiy convei ts to Pro- 
testantism. On me contraiy, it irriUites and dusgusts the Cadio- 
lics, and tends to convince them that die cause must necessarily be a 
bad one, which sanctions and requires auch vile instruments. It is 
true tliat the^ may* deter Protest^ts from giving*that patient and 
candid attention to the merits of the controversy l^tween them and 
the Catholics, which so important, so truly awful a sulnect demands. 
But this protection to Pjotestantisni^ which ai'ises irom the dark 
mist created by calumnious imputations, is one which no sincere 
Christian can hesitate to condemn : and there is al^o a reaction 
in die system itself. • Protestants of just minds and right foelings, 
when diey discover how totally felse, ai*e the assertions of the m- 
vocates of dieir religion, are tllerel:^ rendered m^e attentive to 
the arguments eS me Catliolics — more disposed to look upon 
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Catholicity with a favourable eye, as not afFordins any grounds 
for true accusations, when calumnies are used to sup^y their place ; 
and thus, what was intended to prevent conversion, is often and 
often the cause of a great increase to the ranks of our religion. 

It is with these consolatory reflections, that we look upon the 
hostile efforts of the Quarterly Review, and of other High Church 
publications* Indeed, some of the labours of these worthies are 
exceedingly amusing, from the grotesque extent of their faculty of 
falsehood. OLiet us, for example, take up the Quarterly Review, 
publishe^iifelast month, Apru 1836. Look at page S66; where 
you iVitl And Ihe astounding assertion, that divinity is taught 
at Maynooth front Dens's Theology'' Why, this beats O'Sullivan 
and IVr Ghee, the Hoytes and Brewsters of Ireland, all to nothing. 
Then the crafty Reviewer, as if conscious of his own falsehood, 
quotes the 8th lleport of the Commissioners of Irish Education, 
as though it proved the allegation respecting Dens’s Theology, 
thus leaving himself a loop-hole to slip out of the direct charge 
of wilful untruth. 

Again, read this passage from page 268 of the same Review. 
Spewing of persons whom die writer styles isolated Protestants, 
he says, — 

^eir cattle are houghed, maimed, and poisoned ; and they 
themselves are hooted, pelted, beaten, waylaid, shot at, and 
murdered. It appears to us to be as completely proved as ever 
was a charge in a court of justice, that tnese unchristian pro- 
ceedings are deliberately and systematically encouraged by the 
priests.” 

Well — ^we take time for breath — ^and is it possible that the 
writer of this passage — of all this complicated falsehood — can call 
himself a Christian, — ^that he can read the sacred com|pand of 
God, which anathematises the false witness, — and yet venture 
to cluster, in one paragraph, so many proofs of his utter disregard 
of the respect of men, and of the commands of God ? 

Be it sd. Let this be the Conservative Protestantism of the 
day. Let the most outrageous violations of trftth distinguish the 
leading c publications of that par^. \t all tends to good, — to 
expos^me futile weakness of the cause, which acknowl^ges 
thus mimpet-tongued the necessity of* deriviAg support from 
di|mting misr^resentationi — ^we use a soft word. The “ no- 
pd^^y’’ prejudice qf England, is the last resort of the sangui- 
and peculating Toryism — heretofore called Orangeism — 
^«;treland. It is for this reason that por^, and its organs, 
continue to cakunniate ; — to (distort truth ; — ^to invent fidsehood. 
The Standard unblushingly in the evaiing; the Times 
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loudly lies in the morning; the Quarterly Review more ponder- 
ously deploys its inventions once in three months, “ or oftener If 
need be whilst from the Penny Ms^azine of the Society of 
Useful Knowledge ! ! ! the insinuation ot all that is foolishly ma- 
lignant against Catholicity, issues weekly as pi^t of the Society’s 
stock in trade. Although this constant repetition of slander soon 
ceases to excite the irrftation of the Catholic, or the attention of 
the general reader, nevertheless it operates upon the angry pas- 
sions of men who are prone to religious strife, and eilbitters that 
contention respecting truth and rdigion, which s^oiijikl)p^ con- 
ducted widi good temper, in order to allow the disputants to 
weigh their mutual arguments ; and should, above all, be pre- 
sided over by the spirit of benevolence and charity, if we would 
convert the minds of emng men to the love oi their Divine 
Redeemer. ^ 

Not so the Quarterly writer — ^he dreams only of tythes and 
church rates, and writs of rebellion, and police slaughter, and 
military massacre. — Why, knows he not that the law of Ireland 
abundantly provides for the reparation of any injury done to the 
property of any Protestant, whether isolated or odierwise ? The 
grand juries, constituted always of a great majority of P/otestants, 
are enabled and indeed positively enjoined by law, to make full 
and adequate compensation to any person whose “ cattle or 
horses” may be maliciously maimed, houghed, or poisoned. An 
isolated Protestant could not carry his “ cattle or horses” to so 
good a market, as the grand jury. He would latigh in his 
sleeve at the blundering malice wliich destroyed, or wilfully 
injured, his property; and diis is so well known in Ireland, 
that, not only Protestants, but Catholics also, have been fre- 
quently more than suspected of having contrived so lucrative an 
injury to their own “ cattle and horses.” • 

But the spirit which dictated to the Quarterly Reviewer this 
calumny, is not the less reprehensible for being altogether 
absurd. It is in vain that the historian from Jiis closet — and 
living 'Statesmen id both Houses of Parliament, have declared 
that the Protestants of Ii^land have, often iniliefed buf never 
suffered persecution. It is in vain that committees of the House 
of LfOrds as well* as of 4he Commons, have, after the exam- 
ination of many witnesses, reported to parliament diat the agra- 
rian disturbances in Ireland, tmve nothing of a sectarian character 
in them — that religiMs differences have no connection with the 
land war the whiteboyism; the whitefootism ; the Rockitism and 
all the other criminal isms which ailict and degftide the Irish 
peasantry. All Ais, and as much more, is vain. It only proves 
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that the assertion of the Quarterly Revieiver is untrue. What of 
that ! — The party which it represents have hardened their palates 
to all but the most pungent fare, and their food would want zest, 
were not a relish of Irish hofror given to their repast. 

But it is time that this species'* of wwfare should terminate. 
We trust and believe that the Hterary profligates of England will 
be soon as much despised as the personal pofligate of America. 
Hie occupation of the MaHa Monks of the Quarterly Rev'mc 
will shor^be gone — and theti, but Slot till then, will the Pro- 
testaptiislflfff t)K?se countries get rid of the stain with which it is 
tarnished by the frenzy of it^ political partizans, and the un- 
mitigated fiilsehoods of iis Hterary champions. 

It is, indeed, time that a new era should commence in pole- 
mics. Tlie differences in religious belief are proper and most 
impoi’taiit subjects for discussion; but then they should bo dis- 
cussed with mildness — with benevolence — whh charity. Abov(‘ 
all, the spirit of the most perfect candour, and of the most complete 
sincerity, should pervade die whole investigation. Nor is it 
sufficient to be candid and sincere; we should be also most 
cautious. Our caution should be, if that were possible, eqiiivalent 
to the importance of the subject — divine feilh, — a subject so 
important as to involve an eternity of happiness or of misery. 
I^t, tlien, every angry and bad passion be removed far — very 
far from the amicable controversy'^ which should alone be 
known amongst Christians. Let eVery one of us approacli that 
controversy with humbleness of heart and submission to divine 
revelation, seeking from the charity of God, and in benevolence 
towards our neighbour, our surest hope of attaining saxung 
truth, and avoiding destructive error. 


Art. VIII . — Ouilinen of a Journey through Arahm Peirtea^ to 
Mount Sinai and the Espcavated City of Petra — ihe Edom 
oflhe Prophecies, By M. Leon de Laborde. 8vo. Willi se- 
yMHy plates and maps. London, 1836. ' 

'lIKrHILE every progresffl%^e step we take in the cultivation of 
the sciences, seems to lead us nearer and nearer to that re- 
gion of light in which the Deity stands iiir^iled, it is a remark- 
aUe iket that almost every traveller who visits those parts of tlie 
East, expre^^ mentioned or alluded to in the Scriptures, returns 
with fresh evidence of the wonderftd aoctwacy by which those sa^ 
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cred records are characterized, even in matters 6f subordinate 
consideration. Whether we refer to the customs and manners of 
the people who inhabited those regions during the period com- 
prised in the two Testaments; to the peculiarities of their cli- 
mate; the cities, mountains, rivera, or even the very springs that 
quench the thirst of the traveller; to the turn of thou^it, the 
form of expression, the •proverbial maxims which we meet with 
in the Holy Writings, — on every point we fmd either identity 
with those which now exist, or an aeeordance with thenlas perfect 
as the lapse of ages could fairly be expected to per^pif^ ^ ^ 
Thus, for example, in the book of Job, the mo$J ancient ^r- 
lion of tfie Bible, we have the passage : “ Why is light given to 
him that is in misery, and life to them that are in bitterness of 
soul ? That look for death, and it cometh not, as they that dig 
for treasure.”^*^ To this hour^the greatest obstacle which the tra- 
veller has to encounter in prosecuting his investigations in the 
east, arises from an obstinate belief on the part of the natives, 
that a stranger can be actuated by no motive for visiting their 
country, which does not spring from the desire of finding and 
taking away with him the treasures said to be hidden in their 
fields, and beneath the ruins of their towns. When Biurckhardt 
succeeded in penetrating as far as Petra, and was actually* within 
sight of some of its most interesting remains, his Arab guide, pro- 
bably observing the emotion with which the traveller contem- 
plated the great object of which lie had been so long in search, 
immediately exclaimed : — “ I see now, clearly, that yOu are an 
infidel, who have particular business amongst the ruins of the 
city of your forefathers ; but depend upon it that we shall not 
suffer you to take out a single para (a small oriental coin) of all 
the treasures hidden therein, for they are in our territory, ami 
beloug to us.” Burckhardt, notwithstanding dM his arts of per- 
suasion, w'as immediately obliged to give up all further research, 
and to quit the valley. ^ 

Again, it is said in the 44th Psalm, “ Mytrh and stacte and 
cassia perfume thy f^rments.”f ^ The people of the east,” says 
Mr. Roberts,! “ are extremely fond of perfumes, and they ire so 
easily obtained eithe^ from animals, puns or vegetables, that all 
enjoy them; for feifeive oeantskms their garments have an extra 
dash, and so powerfol is the sceiiU: from a nuuierous assemblage 
that an Englishman can scarcely bear it.” Sq ako in the 76th 
Psalm it k written, In the day of my trouble I sought God, with 

— ^ . — • - . 

V ill, 20, 2T, Douay edition. f 9. Douay edition; 

i Oriental Illustrations, p. 332. 
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my hands If ted up to him in the night : and I was not de- 
ceiyed.”§ The Tamul translation has it, “ My liands in' the 
night were spread out, and ceased not.” This custom still pre- 
vculs in the east ‘‘ Ah !” says the sorrowful mother, over her 
afflicted child, all night long were my hands spread out to the 
gods on thy belialf.” In that position,” ados Mr. Roberts, 
•‘do they sometimes hold their hands* for the night together. 
Some devotees do this with their right hand through the whole 
of their Ijftres, till the arm becomes quite stiff.” We might fill a 
volume^tfi similar illustrations. 

ITiere is, flowever, nothing in these examples, so far as the sacred 
mark set on the Scriptures is concerned, to be compared with the 
testimony borne by the actual condition of the counmes mentioned 
in the Prophecies, to the reality of the fate predicted for them in 
those awful denunciations of the anger of an offended God. Not- 
withstanding the derision with which Voltaire speaks of the ex- 
tent, the population, and the fertility of ancient Palestine ; both 
ancient and modern historians and travellers agree in the opinion 
that it must have been, in the days of its “ high and palmy state,” 
a land “flowing with milk ana honey.” Tacitus, Ammiahus 
Marcellmus, Florus, and Pliny, speak of it as a country teeming 
in its prosperous days with every species of opulence. “ Cultis 
abundans terris et nitidis, et civitates habens quasdam egregi^,” 
says Marcelliuus. “ Syria in hortis operosissima est,” says Pliny, 
*• Inde, quoque est proverbium Gfsecis, • Multa Syroriim olera.’ ” 
The testimony of Volney is to the same effect. “ With its nu- 
merous advimtages of climate and soil, it is not astonishing that 
Syria should always have been ^teemed a most delicious country, 
and that the Greeks and Romans ranked it among . tlie most 
b^utiful of their provinces, and even tho^ht it hot inferior to 
Ej^t” The €vwence c^^ted by Gibbon enabled him to 
write to the same effect Hie heat of the climate is tempered 
by the vicinity of the sea and mountains, by the plenty of wood 
andwaler; and the prhdpce of a fertile soil affords the subsis- 
#lenpe and encourages the prcmagation of meh and animais. From 
tte. age of David to that of ileracliiuj, the coiintry was overspread 
with ancient an4 flourishii^ . cities^; the in^bitaiits were nume- 
5CPUS land wealthy.” — “ Even the sides of theteost barren moun- 

a ^fays Dr. Clarke^ “ in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, had 
k*endered f^Ue, by being divided into terraces, like steps 
; one above another, where soil has been, accumulated with 
.paonishing labour.” — “In any part of Judea,” continues the 
Itime distinguished traveller, the d&cts of a hen^cial change 
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of government are soon witnessed in the conversion of desdated 
^ains into fertile fields. Under a wise and beneficent govern** 
inent, the produce pf tlie Holy Land would exceed all calcwation. 
Its perennial harvM, the salubrity of its air, its limpid springs, 
its rivers, lakes, and matchless plains, its hills and vales, all these, 
added to the serenity of the climate, prove this to be indeed a 
field which the Lord hath blessed.’* 

But against diis Paradise, so happy in the days of its inno- 
cence, the curse of the Omnipotent went forth, provoked by the 
^sobedienee and multifdiedT crimes of the people had 

chosen to inhabit it. And your land shall be deseil|lSid your 
cities destroyed. Then shall the knd enjoy her Si3)baths alt 
diws of her desolation.”* ‘‘ The cities shall be wasted without 
inlkbitants, and the houses without man, and the land shall be 
left desolate.”t Your land is desolate, your cities are burnt 
with fire : your country stra&gers devour before your face, and 
it sliall be desolate as when wasted by enemies.”f “ The vint- 
age hath mourned, the vine hath languished away, all the roeny- 
hearted have sighed. The mirth of timbrels hath ceased, tne 
noise of them mat rejoice is ended, the melody of the haip is 
silent.”^ 

By the concurring testimony of all travellers, as Keitb. justly 
states, Judea may now be called a field of ruins. The mpmoriafs 
of ancient magnificence, covered with rubbish, tnay be found 
in all Syria. Of many celebrated cities, nothing remains but 
shapeless ruins. In Arunathea nothing but rubbii^ is to be 
found. Of the towns that once bordei^ the lake of Tiberias 
no traces are left. Jericho k in a stafe of ccnUplete desolation, 
not a tree, and scarcely even a paitide of verdure, is to beseen in 
its neighbourhood. But wasted and destroyed thou^ the land 
and the dties of Judea.appear at the present ipoment, the day k 
to come wheii the feniier is to. teeni a^in with fatness,” dnd 
tile latter shall start from their ruins to renovatdl Splenc^r. The 
moment the Jews, who now acatUsied abroed^ the wanderers 
among all ntitions, confess their mkpafisn and ihe iniquities of 
their anceBtori^”j| then will ^ the Lord flmir*<3od ”, “ remember 
his covenapt that he madewith Jaci^, sM Isaac, and Abiafaam. 
He will also fibs ’ Fctr V I did not cast them 

df (dtoffether, didT so despise titem iSM lltvef diould be 

quite coneumedJ^^ Accoo^dingly, we find that |x^aration is al- 
ways made in the dunate, the salubri^bf die wnr/tfae limpid 
^ings, lakes^ and m&tchless plains, aha hills and vale^ for 

* Lev. xxvi. S3, 34. , + 4 J Ib. i. 7. # 

§ Ib. xxiv. 7. 8. j[ Lev. xxvi. 40. % Ib. 42. * Ib. 44. 
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^ beneficial change of government” which would be capable, as. 
Dr. Clarke attests, of speedily converting its desolate plains 
into fertile fields.” 

But against Edom an irreversible judgment was pronounced ; 
‘^For my sword is inebrkted in Heaven, behold it shall come 
down upon Idumea, and upon the people of my slaughter unto 
judgment.”* “ From generation to generation it shall lie waste, 
none shall pa^ through it for ever and ever. The bittern and 
ericius shan Assess it: and the ilns and the raven shall dwell in 
it : and a fine shall be stretched out* upon it, to bring it to no-r, 
thifig,«a8cka plummet, unto desolation. The nobles thereof shall 
not TO there : they shall call rather upon the king, and all the 
princes thereof shall be nothing. And thorns and nettles shall 
grow up in its houses, and tlj^ thistle in the fortresses thereof: 
and it shall be the habitadoh dragons, and the pasture of os- 
triches. And dembns and 'monsters shsJl meet, and the hairy 
ones shall cty out to one another ; there hath the lamia lain down, 
and found rest for herself. There hath the ericius had its hole, 
and brought up its young ones, and bath dug round about, and 
dxerished theth in me shadow hereof : thither are the kites gar 
thered togedier one to another.”f 
These ^are terrible denunciations. The langu^e however of 
Jereguas is still more emphatic against Edom. “ Thus saith the 
Lord of Hosts, is wisdom no more in Theman ? Counsel is 
perished from her children: their wisdom is become unprofitable, 
^ee and turn your backs, go down into the deep hole, ye inha- 
bitants of Diedan : for I hate brought the destruction of Esau 
upon him, the time of his visitafion. If grape gatherers had 
come to thee, would they not have left a bunch? if thieves in the 
night, they would have taken what was enough for them. But 
1 have made Esa^ bare, I h^e revealed his secrets and he can- 
not be hid: his s^ is Jmd waste, and his brethren, and his 
neighbours, and he shall not be.^| For I have sworn by my- 
self” saith the Lord^' ^ tbhtBosra riiall become a desolation, and 
a repr^di, and a desert^ ax^urse, and aff her eUies shall be 
everUming ** Fcar'bi^iold I have made thee a little one 

among the natioi^ oesgsi^lewmohg^ Thy arrogancy hath 
deceived thee, tod pride thy heart : Ihou that dwellest 

4H the. Clifts of the rock, and enaeaVoureet to lay hold on the 
hei^t of the mil: but though thou shouldst make thy nest as 
as a&'eag1e^ i will bring thee down from thence, saith the 
Iphord. And Edom shall be desolate: evefy one that shall pass 
it, toall jte astoniriied, and'«riiall hiss at all its plagues. As 

* ImUb, xsxi?. S. • ' 

{ Jmmiai, xlix. 7>10. 


f Isaias, xxxiv. 10«ld; 
S Ib. 13. 
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Sodom was ovorthrown, and Gomorrha and the neighbour thereof, 
saith die Lord : there shall not a man dwell there, and there shall 
no son of man inha;bit it.”* 

Ezechiel describes the crimes wliich the Idumeems were to per- 
petrate, and for which these awful punishments were to be in- 
flicted. They had spoken against the mountains of Israel, say- 
ing, they are desolate, they are given us to consume. And you 
rose up against me with your mouth, and liave derogated from 
me by your words : I have heard them. Thus saith the Lord 
^God : when the whole earth shall rejoice, I will mak^ § ,jvil- 
Vernfess.”f Abdias is equally explicit. “ For the siaumter, an4 
for the iniquity against thy brother Jacob, confusion shall cover 
thee, and thou snalt perish for ever* In the day when thou 
stoodest against him, when strung^ carried away his army cap- 
tive, and foreigners entered his gates, and cast lots upon Jeru- 
salem : thou also wast one of diem.”:^ And there shall be no 
remains of the house of £sau.”§ The Idumeans, the descend- 
ants of Esau, it was foreseen by these inspired men, would join 
with the enemies of the Jews, the posterity of Jacob, and thus would 
commit fratricide. For tliis transgression — the same in its cha- 
I'acter as tliat on account of which Gkid had set his mark on the 
brow of Cain — the first and the only sign of guilt He Ifhs ever 
yet fixed upon the human countenance, — the Edomites were to 
be exterminated from the face of the earth, and their cities were 
to be irrecoverably destroyed. 

Isaias lived during a period which elapsed between the years , 
810 and 698 b. c. Jeremias ddiyered his prophecies about 200 
years afterwards ; Ezechiel and Abdias appear to have been for 
some time contemporaries of Jeremias. At the period when 
these predictions were deliver^ we have every reason to believe 
that Idumea was in a condition of the greatest prosperity, that 
had, down to that period, been attained by any nation upon earthy 

“ We learn from Genesis,!! (says^ fha translator of t||e work 
now before us), that, * before any king reigh^ over Israel,* no 
fewer than eight kin^ had succeeded each other in the govern-^ 
ment of the ‘ Land of Ed, (an,* oir' Idumea ; wd that* these dLings 
were followed by duk^ ihe d^ooftdanls of Esau, ^ tlie father 

of the Edomites.* *rke feitdity of its terrftoiy was announ^d in the 
blessing given by Isaac" to Emu : ^ Behold thy dwelling shall be the 
fatness of the earth, and of the dew of heaven from abdve.*^ Its highly 
cultivated state appears, moreover, from the descriptidil given of it by 
the messengers of Mosis, when they requested permission for the 
Israelites to pass th rough Edom, in tfeeir way from Egypt to the pro* 

* JeremiaB, xlix. lfi-18 t Eeechiel, xxxv. 12*14. J Abdias, 10, 11. 

$ Abdias, 10-18; ]} Gen. xxxvi. 31-43. f xxxvii. 89. 
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nusedlas^: — ^^Letuspaas, I pray thee, through thy country: we will 
not pass through the Mds^ or through the vineyards, neither udll wa 
di&k dT the water of the wetU : we will go by kinfs highway : we 
not turn to the right hand, nor to the le^ until we have passed 
thy borders. And Edom said unto him, Thou" shdt not pass by me, 
Ikdt come out against ^thee the di^rdL And the children 
of Xsiael said unto him, go by the faighm and if and . 

my cattle drink of ihy water, %0i will I pay for it. I wifl only ^th- 
oat doing any tl^g else) go through on my feet And he said. Them 
shaHi hot go Ihrou^ And Edom cams put against him with much 
pecple. aM with a sirang hand^ Thus Edom refused to give Israel pas-^ ' 
si4;e*tnroo^h fis border: wherefore Israel turned away from hiin.'« 

The gr^ wealth possessed by Job, an inhabitant of that country, at 
a period probably still more rei&ote even than the visit of the Israelites, 
proves that Idumea had then been long settied. Indeed, the whole of 
the beautiful composition, in which his triak are recorded, dbplays a 
state of society In which a gradation of •rlas^ was acknowledged, the 
sdences were cultivated^ the fine arts .were not unknown, luxury pre- 
vailed to a very conriderable extent, the operations of war had been 
reduced to broer,' oommerCe hj sea and land had been carried on with 
fois^n countries, and ahhost ml the ordinary mechanical trades, with 
which we are now acquainted^ afforded occupation to numerous fami- 
lies. FoarhMm fhousand sheep, six thousand camels, a thousand yoke 
of oxen,* ibid a thousand asses, not only bespoke the princely rank of 
Job, tiutabo indicated his extensive territoiial possessions, — oxen being 
prindpally emficykA, in the Ebst^ in ploughing the soil and treading 
out the com. 

** Weleira from the calaarities which that virtuous man suffered in the 
early period Pf bis lif^ at one time Uk, or Idumea, his native 
phijce, was to the lucatsious of tiie Sabers and Chaldeans ; but, 

from a variety of circumstances,’ we may infer tiiat, with such occa- 
sional exception^ the country ra general enjoyed tranquillity and a high 
slate of proi^ierity. Theyipiat intd the months were regularly defined. 
Khags and other gtetd sa^n^l]^ been aocustomed to build toffhem- 
l^es jqilendid wealth in gold and 

!\r Mver.* Traditions evUn' ti|^ concerning treasures anciS^y 

%nceale(l in t^ brought on by 

war, which prevented ^peppfe^kUn attending «ta their usual agricul- 
twratpursiuts, ware ant to tim age-* They were accpialnted 

with &e use of sealpii^ and fio^nweavec^Saiim They made cheese 
from iBilk;^^ their fai^bBswi^|P<cMae^ a^ snares;! 

tjtey were accustqi^ to pld^ lnfa^ tam^ which were fixed 

wim leadin t^j|^es of mdesV* they had ate^bdm for their archers ;& 
their arrows /tWsdfopt m ^vers; and hpre in battle the spear 
imAdiilrid,^ as the swords. ThePmhwi was animated by the 


* Numbers, ^ 17-^21. 

» V.20, 

‘ HI®!. 9, 10, 
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sounds of tlie trumpet The war horse of Idumea, in those days, is 
finely described as having * his neck clothed with thunder.’ 

‘ Canst thou make hm afraid as a grasshopper ? The glory of his 
nostrils is terrible. He paweth in tlie valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength : he gdeth out to meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear ; 
neither tumetb he back from the sword. The quiver ratdeth against 
him, the glittering spear, and the abieUL He swalloweth the ground 
widi fierceness and rage ; neither beUeve^ he diat it is the sound of 
the trumpet? He saith among the trumpets, Hal Hal; and he 
smelleth i^e battle afar off, th|{ uiunder of tiie captains and Uie shout- 

C Idumeau history consisted princip^y of oral traditions ^*Seitce the 
phrase for reference to it was, ^ Enquire of the former age, search of 
your fathers.** That they had alre^y turned their attention to astro* 
iiomy appears from their ^ing acquainted with the names of several of 
the constellations, such as Arcturus,* Orion, the Pleiades^t and the 
crooked serpent.^ The remo2)p of the sky below their latitude they 
mystically described as * me chambers of the south.’^ In natural 
history they were acquainted with the habits of the lion, the eagle, the 
"■hluii' Wfhe peacock, the ostrich, the grasshopper, the spider, the elephant, 
(Behemoth), the whale (Leviathan), and other animals. They were 
conversant with the arts of mining, by which they extracted from the 
earth gold, silver, and iron^ They eko manufactured brass,^ and set 
a high value on the topaz of Ethiopia,* coral, pearl, and ruhie% crystal, 
the onyx, sapphires, and other jnrecious stones,* as u^ell as the gold of 
Ophir, which is supposed to have been a port in the Red Sea, on the 
coast of Africa. They mannfactured oil and wine> The soil was 
deemed of sufficient value to be divided by land-marks.^ They were 
acquainted with the extremes of wealtil) and poverty and amused 
tliemselves with dancing to the sound of the timbrel, harp, and organ.* 
They had regular tribunals for the trial and punishment of offences.^ 
They were acquainted with the use of money.( They had even 
advanced so far in the ways of luxury as to have ointments,^ to wear 
gold earrings,^ and to possess looking-glasses formed of polished 
metals.^ They had a clear idea of a world of liappiness and of 
punishment;! and amongst no people do we find such sublime descripr 
tions of the works and mfyeatym tl^ Omnipotent, as amongst the 
Idumeans.” — ^pp«6*lL •» 

Indeed, Edoxn, which mav be deemed to be but unotiier^name 
for the dbtrict comprehemed withm the proper boundaries (d* 
Arabia Petrasa, ngagr be ^naidered as the cradle of the world. 
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At the period of the destruction of Jerusalem, tiie Edomites, or 
Idumeans, as tli^ are indiscriminately called, were almost as 
numerous as the Jews, and infinitdy more wealtliy, as th^ had 
amassed immense riches by their commercial pursuits. Petra, 
their capital, was the great emporium true between the 
’'merchants Tpe ana Sidon and the whole of the East. As 
far back as the tone of Solomon, who is supposed to have died in 
the year 975,^ B.C., the Idumean cities of Esion-Oaber, and 
I3otn, were highly fmjuented marts. Tlie latter still retains its 
name on the nei^bouring gidph of tiie Ued Sea, and the formej^ 
is presillh^^ identicm wim El Akaba. / 

Dr. Vincent, (says the translator) in his Commerce of the Ancients,* 
describes Petra as, * the capital of or Seir, the Idumea or Arabia 
Petraea of the Greeks, the Nabaf^sa considered both by geographers, his- 
torians, and poets, as the source of all the precious commodities of the East’ 

‘ The caravans, in all ages, from Minoa in the interior of Arabia, and 
from Gerrha on the Gulf of Persia, from Hadramaut on the ocean, and 
even from Sabea in Yemen, appear to have pointed to Petra as a 
common centre; and from Petra the trade seems to have^a^VkUi 
branched out into every direction, to Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, 
through Arsinoe^ Gaza, Tyne, Jerusalem, Damascus, and a variety of 
mtermechate routes that aU terminated on the Mediterranean. There 
; is requisite^ to shew that the Tyrians and Sidonians 


were the first merdiants who introduced the produce of India to all the 
nations which miciroled the Mediterranean : so is there the strongest 
evidence to prove that the Tyrians obtained all their commodities from 
Arabia.* But, if Arabia was the centre of this commerce, Petra was the 
point to which all the Arabians tended from the three sides of their 
vast peninsuku’f At a period subsequent to the commencement of the 
Christian era, there always relmed at Petra, according to Strabo, a 
king of the royal lineage, wim whom a prince was associated in the 
government.^: It was a place of great strength in die time of the 
Romans. Pompeymiavcli^ si^nst it, but demsted from the ^flCtaek ; 
and Tngan aflfcerwards b es ie g ed it. It was a metropolitan see, to which 
several bishopries were altadhed is tile time of tte Greek emperors, 
when Idamea was indiaded is tlie third Palestine.” — pp. 17, 18. 

And yet so fiterally kave the ^edictions which we have quoted 
beqp #!arried«into effect^ that until comparatively a few years ago, 
Petra had been almoat forgotjen by nSknkind; it had become ** a 
litde one among the nationii detpicali^ amang men.** 

^ Vi^e traditions only had difiiised the belief ^Ikt a city still existed 
there which, smpassed in ettent and magnificdtice the queen of the 
d|||||||i|l^ the oriebratcft Fehnym The tribes wjio dwelt at some dis- 
jpRRtunonnd it, influenced by absurd prejudices which they had 
mherited froip their forefidij^ers, eautloutiy abstained from visiting 4t 
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themselves, and absolutely forbade its approach to others* The prohi- 
bition announced by Edom to .Israel, Tkou shall not go through” 
seemed destined never to be removed. 

^ Even in the tiiaeof Volney, Arabia Petresa liad not been visited by 
any traveller. Th» Arabs of mkir, and the inhabitants of Gaza, who 
Irequentiy traversed the road of tiie pilgrims to Maan and Kerek, 
reported that within three days' to the south-east of the Dead 

Sea, there wm upwards of thirty totned towns absolutely deserted. 
Some of these towns they describe as ^stinguished by lai^e edifices, 
decorated with numerous coliynns. Upon rare occasions the Arabs, it 
^'^was said, made use of those buildings as places of refugg for their 
cattle, but in general they avoided ^em, on account the eribnncms 
scorpions with which they swarmed.*^pp. 4, 5. 

The first modern traveller who attempted to emlore Petra 
was Seetzen, a German, who asstimed the name of Moos^ In 
the year 1807, he made an excursion as far as Akaba, where he 
died, as it is supposed, frofii the effect of poison. Mr. Joliffe, 
Sir Frederick Hetmiker, and the Cavaliere Frediani, were equally 
In 1811, Burcklmrdt, a$ we have already stated, 
obtained a mere glimpse of the marvellous ruins of Petr€^ but 
nothing more. Messrs. Bankes, Legh^ Irby and Mangles, have 
the merit of being die first persons, travelling as Europeans, who 
have made researches at Petra to any extent Thdp stay at 
that place, however, was so short, not more than two days, dmt 
they were obliged to leave some of the most important monu- 
ments altogether unexamined. At length, in the year 1828, M. 
Leon db Laborde, accompanied by bis firiend M. Linanf, was so 
fortunate as to have been enabled to dedicate eight full days 
the exploration of these ruins, without meeting wi& any inter- 
ruption from the native tribes who dwell near them* Those 
gentlemen made drawing of almost every object worth attention ; 
and from amon^t their labours in diis way, a selection was made 
of the most striking designs, which were a^irably lithographed 
in Paris, and published, m a felb Volume, by Giaid in the 
year 1880. The print^ to uham^dthi^rs were added connected 
with their journey through various part of Arabia Petreea, form 
altogether a collection of nearly seventy plates. M.de L^bordC 
aceompamed the plates dewiptionB more or less minute^ to 
which he added>|i«Tppomi|:hical Jbumal of his expedition from 
Suez to Akaba, to the whole he prefixed a long Introduce 
tion,, in which very fully investigated the primitive condi- 

tion of Arabia Petr8e|L It has been the biudness ot the tran^ 
lator to interweave tne whole of these materials into one conti- 
nuous narrative; A Vrork whicb^ in ^ its original' i^lio size and 
disjointed form, was altogether inaccessible to the generality of 
readers, and unsatisfactory even to tlie few who could obtain itj 
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Iw ha» thrown into a shape which brinn it within ^ reacli of 
evesy person behmging to the educated classes of soeie^. He 
has added to it a Pre&ce, in which die principal passages in the 
FrOjAhecies reladM to E^om are placed die side of some of 
the deseriptionB o^hat MM. De I^abord^ &d Linant actually 
saw in mat eblmtiy, and has thus shown the wonderful and 
almost literal coincidence between the prediction and its fulfil-^ 

' ment — ^between the histoiy of what now exists with the vision of 
it which was revealed two thousand ^ve hundred years ago. To 
the trapd^tor we are also indebted ibr two interesting chapter?^ 
at the cominoneanait of the voluU^ in which die eai^ state oH 
Idumea is depicted from the hook ef Job and other authorities^ 
and a summary is given of the researdies made at Petra by 
Messrs. Irby and Maiules and thdr cmnpaniMis. The style of 
the whole work is so morougbly En^ish, that it never occurred 
to us for a moment while we were perusing it, diat any pordoii 
of its pages was a version firom the French. 

The plates and woodcuts which ornament this 
Idumea, ane of course reduced in sue as compared with those 
given 1^ M. De Labordej but they are much more tiea% exe- 
cutecL They are nearly as numerous as in the original. Indeed 
nodiingifir importance to the illustradon of die work is oniittecL 
The typography is in Spotdswoode’s best style. A more elegant 
looking boo]4 or cme more valuable in every point of view has not 
,for many years issued irom the press. It will doubdess be uni- 
versally oonsiderad ae an indispensable companion to die*Bible. 

Havu^ made all neeessaiy arrangements at Cairo for their 
journey, ow travellers departra from that ci^ on the morning of 
die 25th of February, 1828, mounted ou wxnnedaries, and at- 
tended hy sevaral Tohrat and Arabian guides. Hiot pursued 
their way to Snez^ croafi^ dip, Hed Sea, and entered ^ Desert. 
After aurveymg the curgws inns of Sarbout-<d.Cadem, ^y 
brgan to peietrate thesa nutnercMia nvjnea and vallies wUch so 
pwiiliaiily cha r acterise Arihhi Petnsa, and raider i( indeed a 
wildernesi^ ca^ther a labjrintb» dmn]^ »wliach it would be 
impo^ible fcaJUstrango' to make Bay progress without the assist- 
OTce of persons well aetjnujnted with Whe ooiintry. The follow- 
htf descrmtion of the vi^l^ of Zaeks]* la g/eaenOy appli- 
cable^ these almost sidftennaneoiis pusaguk/ ^ , 

■^uflreiapcgsd from Wady Cheifik, eud awe uaMag crossed the 
sidgs of a aMsattaih, whiak fionn a gmnd mMM. of iateneadoa be- 
Ktwa dcaOvkietH we desowded hue 4* vaUcj of Zaokal, which 
es out to the of Aksha. Dto wuto on which we new 
, was t£e auist aiagukkr thiU die hnaginsition can inetme. The 
y, shjit in within a width of about fifty paces by masses of granite^ 
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of from a thouaaiHi to twelve hundred feet in height, whieh often rose 
like perpendicular walk even to their very tops^ exhibited the appear- 
ance of a Cyclopean street, the ravines branching out from which, on 
each side, seemed to be a^oining streets, ail belonging to some ancient 
and abandoned towm extraordinary shines and la^ensity of the 
masses aocumulated on the r^htand Im were eale^lated to, terrify^ 
and almost overwhdm the miiM; an effect whidi was not a little aug- 
mented by the oioiiBous fissures that occurred bm and there, pre- 
senting huge fragments whkh had tumbled from the summit of the 
mountain. The rilence pie^iuluig idl round us was that of the grave: 
the wind was unheard amidst these almost subterraneous^paipiages, the 
sun touched with its golden hue only the most elevateiFpcunts^ted the 
tranquillity of the plaee would have been undisturbed^ had not every 
step, and every sound of our voices, been re-echoed from the steeps on 
each side as we pursued our way* ^ 

This curious passage, of which it is difficult to write an intdli^ble 
description, leads by a gentles continued <^livity to die coast of the 
Red Sea, amidst the ^m trees of Dahaby which without any assist- 
ance frogi^ultivation are constantly increasing in number, at a point 
sand and the rocks driven down through the valley by the win- 
ter torrents form a boundary to the sea. This plaee I take to be the 
Midian of Jethro. It is now inhabited only by four poor Arabs, and 
now and then visited by a few wretched eaiavans, which come to its 
well for water.” — ^pp. 89 - 91 . * • 

The caravans were already in sight of die fortress of Akahfi^ 
where they were hospitably received. Their first business there was 
to enter into communication with Abou Raschid, a redoubtable 
sheick, who was renowned throughout all that part oT Arabia 
Petreea. It was necessary to obtain his protectioii| which could 
alone give them any seenrity for the accompHdiment of the ob- 
ject they had in view* While their messe^ers were employed 
m taking letters to ihte shekde, and leturoii^ with his answer^ 
Messrs. Laborde and Ltnant made excusaions into the valleys of 
Sinai. On leavm^ the fortress ^ &at tkne for this pur|)ose> 
the governor and his coReagt^ Ui autl^ity, who took a germ- 
reus interest In the welfiffe of the tnivdleTs, gravely redtons^ted 
with them on their unprudoiiee, in i^S exposing their Kves to 
certain destruction. \ • • 

to Itrayel in itm^desert was quite a different 
ihiag from travdiite m E^pt we might lay bur purse 

down in the nsbrnw ^ middle of me high road, and that on 
tetumiiig in thiS'evdsmgwaihould be sure to find It in the same place 
untmtdied; but tha^fiaserli eipeciilly dli Ae route whkh we 

ptopesed fo take, Aey wtare convinced we should be puieued by vaga- 
bond Arabs, who worn oltiek usi in the night-dme. Aerefore 

stroi^^^ advised us to abandon our intention. We ilplisd, that^well 
armed as we were, and aceustomed to keep watch in tom dnu^ fim 
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uighit* we had iM>thiiig to fear, but at the same time we thank^ them 
for their advice. They heaved a sigh, and wished us a safe journey, 
declaring aloud, that they, for their part, had done their duty, and 
ac^tted themsdves of all responsibility/’ — ^p. 100* 

The travdlers were abswt from AiahsL about a fortnight, 
dttrit^ which period they visited the island of Graia, in the Red 
Sea, and the magnificent valley of El Henek. On their inarch they 
occasionally hunted the oueb!^, a small animal which, from the 
rmresentation given of it, we should call a Guineap-pig, but to 
which M. de Laborde gives the poetical name of the gazelle. 


which M. de iAborde gives the poetical name ot the gazelle. 
It cer^ily<i^ not like the gazelle usually so called, of which 
several specimens have been imported into this countiy. A few^' 
days after their return to Akaoa, their messengers came back 
with tidings that they could not meet with tm sheick, Abou 
Raschid, who was absent from'^the encampment of his tribe, the 
Alaouins, he having left it upon ap expedition to obtain satis- 
faction from the Benisackers tor a robbery‘*'coinmitted on a herd 
belonging to one of his kinsmen ; but tliat they had VM*cessfti)iy 
negociatra with Aboudjazi, the next man in importanc^Xft3hg 
the Alaouins, who was^aiown to possess great influence over the 
]^ellahs of Wady Mousa, the vale oT Moses, as the ruined city of 
Petra is usually desigiuded by the Arabs. Shortly afterwards, 
Aboudjakf, a fine patriaialiai-fooking personage, attended by a 
brother and four nephews of Abou mschid, with a whole tail ” 
of Alaouins, entered the fortress. A divan was held with due 
ceremony, and it was arranged, says M. de Laborde, that we 
should go to Wady Mousa.’* 

^ We had nothing more to insist upon, except a clear understanding 
as to the tune we were to remain at Petra. We were resolved on having 
this point fixed beforehand, and to make it one of the conditions upon 
whi<^ the liberality of our reward should de{jhnd when we returned. A 
sojourn for any tiiiie<n the vaBey of Mousa was denied to all our pre- 
deoesBOrs; but it was the onlj means by which we could hope to re^er 
our jounity useful We did not intend merely to see Pet^ but also, 
as our Arm said, to carry tt kway in our portrolios. This matter was 
with as fittle difficulty US fibe others. * Please God,’ exclaimed 
4111^^ * yoq shall remain mere twenty days-^a monfii if you like I” 

Noli«r|aln was made as to the umoimt of>^fHSCttniary compensation we 
were to give: that was left over for future settlemenV according to the 
cbscretion ofeaeh party* OnrdqmilnmwmfiXedlbrtljliljM^ p*ldl. 

As no resources whatever were to be found M ilia route which 
the travellm were to pursue, they were oUiged to take with them 
a|i|ra^ernble store of beans, flour, rioe^ butter, and coflhe. 
;' j^pr cotuue lay through Wady Araba, supposed, with every de^ 
^ probability, to have bhen, in the primitive ages, the cluwnel 
%rough which the Jordan flowed to the Red Sea, before it became 
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absorbed in the Dead Sea. They encamped tar the nig^t near the 
great valley of Cheiif Hadid. 

The night passed over quietly, and the cold of the morning had 
warned us to rise, when we foimd beneath the carpet which formed our 
bed, a large, scorpion of a yellow colour, and three inches in length. 
When he was detected, he endeavoured to effect his escape, though not 
with a rapidity sufficient to ensure his safety; but our Arabs did not 
wish that he should be killed. 1 had already observed, on other occa- 
sions, a singular feeling of benevolence amongst these people ; but I dd 
not imagine that it extended to such obnoxious animals. It is remark- 
able, that a religion fraught with enthusiasm, founded^by tle/oroe of 
I. arms, by conquest and the effusion of blood, and whidi maintams itself 
by its fanatidu and warlike spirit, sfiould have adopted and preserved 
principles of so much amenity. In a country where the life of man 
weighs so lightly in the scale of power, one is astonished to meet with 
so much tenderness towards the inferior animals, even those which reli- 
gion proscribes, troublesome, and sometimes dangerous 

frog theirlujiiiii BruUaiking every thing that comes in their way. The 
d^nuir^r ^Sld us that scorpions and seipents abound in this part of the 
destft.* 

“ When the Israelites were defeated by the Amalekites and the Canar 
neans, and refused admission into the country of the Edomites, they 
descended into Wady Araba, the way from the Red Sea, in order to turn 
Idumea. Already wearied by the continued privations whfdh they ex- 
perienced during an expedition that appeared at first so inviting, from 
tlie fertility of &e countries they pas^ through, on arriving in this 
valley their sufferings were still farther augmented by the multitude of 
serpents which assayed them on all sides. The fact thus rehorded in 
the Scriptures is fully confirmed by the report of the Arabs, as well as 
by the vast numbers of those reptiles which we found two leagues to 
the east of this place, on our return to Akaba. 

“ These reptiles are expressly mentioned in Deuteronomy : — * Who led 
thee through the great and terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery ser- 
pents, and scorpions, and drought, n^here there*was no water: who 
brought thee forth water out of thC rock of flint?* — pp. 1S7, 138. 

With the excq)tion of a few of verdure, w^ch they 

met with in the vall^ of Qargncy^ country through which 
the caravans wound their way was a bleak wiklemess.” At 
length th^ arrived within view of the summit of 'Mount Hor, 
upon whi(^ according to a very andait tradition, is situated the 
tomb of Aaron. It overlooks Petra, of which the first view is 
thus described: * 

“ Wewound round apeak, sunnounted by a single tree. ’jCae viewfrom 
that point exhibited a^rast frightful de8ert*--a chaotic sea, the waves of 
which were petrified. Following |he beaten road, we saw before us 

• viii. 15. 
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Mount HoTy* crowned by the tomb of the prophet, if we arc to credit 
the ancient traditions preserved by the people of that country. Several 
large and ruinous excavations, winch are seen in the way, may arrest 
the attention of a traveller who is interested by such object*!, and has 
no notion of those still concealed from his view by the curtain of rocks 
which extends before him. But at length the road leads him to the 
heights above one more ravine, whence he discovers within his horizon 

* ** About Ihe beghuring of May, in the fourteenth montli from the time of their 
aepaxture from Egypt, the children of Israel quitted the ririnity of Mount Horeb, and 
muler the guidance of Hohab, the Midianke, hrotherdn-law of Moses, marched to 
Kadeah, a jn^Jlacq^on the frontiers of Canaan, of Edom, and of the desert of Faran of 
Zin. NOt long £ter their arrival, * at the time of the first ripe grapes,' or about 
the beginning of August, »ies acre sent jnto every part of the cultivated country, as * 
fkr north as Hamah. Tlie report which they brought back was no less favourable 
to the fertility of the land, than it was discouraging by its description of the warlike 
apirit and preparation of the iiihabitanta> and of the atrength of the fortified places : 
and the Israelites having in consequence refused to follow their leaders into Canaan, 
were punished by that long wandering in the deserts lying between Egypt, Judea, 
and Mount Sinai, of which the sacred historian has any details, but the 

tradition of which ia atiti preeetved in the name of El adr. *'pd to the whole 
country ; both to the deiien j^aiua, and to the mountains lying betWUtQ.. them and 
Mount Sinai. . 

** In the course of their lusidence in the neighbourhood of Kadesh, the Israelites 
<ditained some advantages over the neighbouring Canaanites ; but giving up at length 
all hope of penetrating by the Aoiitier, which lies between Gasa and the Dead Sea, 
they turned to the eastward, aith a view of making a circuit through the oountnes on 
the aoutherhiLud easteni sides of the lake. Here, however, they found the difficulty 
still greater; I^Xount Seir of Edom, which under tbe«modern names of Djebal, 
Shera, and Hesma, forms a ridge of mountains, extending from the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea to the gulf of Akaba, rises abruptly from the valleys 
El Ghor and El Araba, and is traversed from west to east by a few narrow Wadys 
only, amohg which the Gheoyr alone furmahes an entrance that would not be 
extremely difi^ult to a hostile force. This perhaps was the * high way,* by which 
Moaes, aware of the difficulty of forcing a passage, and endeavouring to obtain his 
object by negotiation, requested fhe Edomites to let him pass, on the condition of his 
leaving the fields and vin^ards untouched, and of purchasing provisions and water 
from the inhaMtants. But Edom * refused to give Israel passage through his bor- 
der,' and * came out against him with much people, and with a strong hand.’ The 
aituation of the Israelite^ ther^foro» was very critical. Unable to force theiTway in 
either direction, and having enemies on three sides, (the Edomites in front, and the 
Canaanites and Amalckites on their left fiank and rear), no alternative remained for 
thein|||k to fbllow the valley El Areba southwards, towards the bead of the Red Sea. 
At mtmt Hor, which rises abruptly from that valley, * by the coast of the land of 
Edom,* Aaron died, and was btm^ in a eonspicnona igtoation, which tradition 
has preserved as the site of his tomb to tiie present day. lazael then 'journeyed fironi 
Moiuit HoXf by the way of the Red Sea, to compau the land of Edom,' * through the 
way ofjfcu p lain from Elath, and from Euiongeber,^ until * th^ turned and passed by 
^ wilderness of Moab, and arrived at the brook SlttgfL* It may be snp- 

posuMHd they crossed the ridge to the southwarii of Bsiragmr, about the place 
wMiPllurckhaidt remarked, from the opposite coast, that the tomutains were lower 
tb|pK#l> the northward ; and it was in this pan of their wandering that they suflered 
Mrithe aezpents, of w)iith onr traveller obeewed the traces of great nmnbera on the 
sMoake riiore of the ^lanitie golfi The Israelites then iitued into the great c^vated 
pluna which are traversed by the Egyptian and Syrian pilgrims on the way to MeU^ 
after they have pused the two Akabps. Saving entered these plains, Moses rUcrived 
the divine command. ‘ You have compassed this mountain long enough, turn you 
n^fjhwaid.’ ** — Bwekhardt, Preface xiv. \v. xvl 

tbN % 
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the most singular spectacle, the most enchanting picture, which nature 
has wrought in her grandest mood of creation, which men influenced by 
the vainest dreams of ambition have yet bequeathed to the generations 
that were to follow them. At Palmyra, nature renders the works of 
man insiguifleant by her own immensity and her boundless horizon, 
within which some hundreds of columns seem entirely lost ; here, on the 
contrary, she appears delighted to set in her own noble frame-work his 
productions, which aspire, and not unsuccessfully, to harmonize with her 
own majestic yet fantastic appearance. The spectator hesitates for a 
moment as to which of the two he is the more to admire — ^whether he 
is to accord the preference to nature, who invites his attention to her 
(^matchless girdle of rocks, wondrous as well for their Colour as their 
forms, or to the men who feared not* to intermingle the works of their 
genius with such splendid efforts of creative power. 

TJiis would be a proper place for the introduction of details con- 
cerning the history of Petra, the vicissitudes which that entrepot of a 
former world has undejyguu^? nnd of its fall from a state of the utmost 
«;plendour to^j;bi»«'rtrtdhaplete desolation ; but the subject is too inter- 
esting to K^aisposc'd of in a few hasty notices, and the development 
it’would require would not be consistent with the limits of this 
work. I shall here merely remind the reader of the eventful prophecy 
of Jeremiah : — Thy terriblencss hath deceived thee, and the pride of 
tliiiie heart, O thou that dwellest in tlie clefts of the rock ; that boldest 
the height of the hill : though thou shouldst make thy nest fts high as 
the eagle, I will bring thee down from thence, said the Lord.' 

The excavations in the rocks and the character of the sepulchral 
monuments of Petra are calculated to excite a good deal of attention. 
Examples of similar constructions are to be found, however; in other 
countries. India and Egypt exhibit many temples and tombs of great 
extent wrought in a graceful and magnifleent manner. Asia Minor, 
Syria, Cyrene, Greece, and the whole of the ancient world, fiinii^ va- 
rious combinations of works of this description ; we may even find them 
amongst modem communities who have no idea of the fine arts. A 
hollow in a rock becomes their emrliest abode : soihe external ornament 
marks their first step towards the attainment of style. 

But the monuments of Petrel wre now before us, and, perhaps, the 
best commentary upon them wfil be a succinct descriptibn of the 
principal objects which will be found represented in the plates.*'-- 
pp. H7-1S1. ^ ' . . 

The reader, before he can understand the descriptions of the 
monuments whiclwcharacterize Petra, must imagine himself to be 
placed in the luiddle of a deep .oblong valley, surrounded appa- 
rendy on all »des by lofty roclu. A limpid stream flows through 
the bottom of the v^ey, which, in die rain;^ season, becomes a 
considerable river, and which, at no season of the year, ceases to « 
afford a sufficient supply of wa%er. , It was this circumstance, 
probably, which first induced the Edomites to select this spot for 
the construction of a city. An additional motive no doubt was 
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found in the veiy peculiar advanti^es, which sueh a locality af- 
forded, for defending it against any invaders from without. The 
ordinary passa^ into tlie vall^ is through a long narrow ravine, 
of which we mall find a notice in due course. 'JThe reader is 
fiurther to learn, that although a temple, and perhaps one or two 
other public edifices, as well as a few priviUe houses, were erected 
in the valley in the usual way, by laying blocks of stone one 
above another, yet the great majori^ or the residences of the 
persons dwelling in Petra, were excavated in the sides of the sur- 
roundin^mountains. In this manner also many temples, theatres, 
and odier accmnmodations for the citizens of Petra, vrere formed ; , 
their receptacles for the deae^ which were numberless, were 
hollowed out from the rocks in a similar fashion. Upon the 
temples, theatres, and tombs, infinite labour seems to have been 
expended. The tombs, especially, were . wrought with a degree 
of care which betokens a taste for luxury 5£rid'::^gpdour unequal- 
led in any other country. 

We searched amongst this multitude of tombs, now open 
visitor, for one which might afford us a convenient place of residence. 
We had thus before us acomjdete picture of life: a journey ~ its halting 
place, the grave. While passing along these rocks, we perceived, at a 
short dislike from the rained temple, an excavation, the unfinished state 
of which attracted our attention. It afforded a clue to the plan which 
was pursued in the construction of the other monuments. The rock was 
at first cut down in a perpendicular direction, leaving buttresses on each 
side, which preserved their original form. Ilie front, which was thus 
made smooth, was next marked out, according to the style of the archi- 
tecture adopted for the puipose ; and then the capitals of the columns 
were fa^ioned. Thus the monuments of Petra, so peculiar in appear- 
ance, and so difierent in many respects from other ruins of antiquity, 
are still more strongly characterise by the extraordinary mode in which 
they were constructed, the workmen beginning at the top and fiCishing 
at the, bottom. It was, in faef^ necessary to proceed in that way, by 
sqmrating from the foe mper of the column in the first 
instoce, iSlowin^ the weigbt or foe material to rest on the ground 
until the monum^t was con^leted. » 

** Wifo respept to the tomb m questiem, it seems probable that the great 
ei^ence of the work, exceeding pefoaps foe means of the famify to 
wUch it bdonged, caused ih&m to give up foe idea of eon^Ieting it 
eji^mally. A large door, however, was opened at 'fob bottmn, where 
mi entire chamber was exeavated ; and the places forlMSes which were 
formed in it, show that in its actual condition, wheli^i^^{6od or bad, it 
was made use of for the rec^don of the dead. Jt was truly a strange 
,specteele,^--a ci^ filled with tombs, some soaroely begun, rane ftnishM, 
looking as mwiaA as fresh as ,if thfy had just oome from the hands of 
the sculptor; swle others seemed to be foe abode of lizards, fallen into 
ruin and covered with brambles. . One would be inclined to think that 
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the former population had no employment which was not connected 
with death, and that they had been all surprised by death during the 
performance of some funeral solemnities.” — pp. 156-158. 

After taking a bird^s-eye view of this marvellous place, M. de 
Laborde and his companion proceeded to examine it in detail. 

“ Proceeding towards the west, we followed the brook of Wady 
Mousa. At that season, the little river flowed tranquilly through its 
bed of sand and rocks ; but we observed traces of its impetuosity during 
the rainy season, in the stones Jieaped on its banks, as well as in the 
remains of the strong walls which were formerly erected»in dorder to 
prevent it from inundating the valley. In fact, diat parPof the* valley 
’was the only one that presented a level |pace ; and this the inhabitants 
sought to extend as much as possible, in order to construct upon it a 
continuation of their forum, or rather fL grand avenue, bordered on each 
side by sumptuous monuments. Hence the river passes under a vaulted 
covering, and the square extends over both banks, the pavement being 
formed of la^^^l^i'Ste^'YlJfcollection of temples and tombs which were 
to be seen that place all round the horizon, must have presented a 
..a* JS .^ifleent spectacle when Petra was in its glory. 

“ At the commencement of the level part of the valley we found the 
ruins of a triumphal arch : 1 took a sketch of the way by which we 
came from the Palace of Pharaoh, placing in the foreground the most 
elevated pilaster of the former erection. We saw through thb^arch the 
ancient paved way, and on the right the river of Wady Mousa, which 
loses itself among the rocks. The ornaments of the pilasters still re«> 
maining, resemble in some degree those of the triumphal arch which 
terminates the colonnade of Palmyra on the eastern side. The debris 
and fragments of bas-reliefs strewed around appear to be sufficient to 
permit a restoration of this monument, which might be easily accom- 
plished. The arch, however, so restored, would not be a very pleasing 
object to contemplate, as it would have to be reconstructed in an obso- 
lete style, overcharged with ornament. 

Viewed from this, side, the arch presents itself ander a more favour- 
able aspect, at the same time that its position becomes more striking. 
Its extravagant details are no longer seen, and the ground of the picture 
is well filled up by the grand line of rocks pierced for enormofis tombs. 
The walls constructed.on each side of the nver are conspicuous to the 
east, and its waters are perceived entering *the scene amidst trees and 
rocks. We continued our course through the ruins of these monuments, 
which time and man, who is also an active destroyer of his own works, 
had scattered in conAision. Amongst them we easily distinguished a * 
colossal temple, whose entire destruction appeared to be spontaneous, 
for its ruins were placed in an order analogous to the positions which 
they had occupied in the building. Here are coluihns whose different 
component parts, from me base to the capital, follow each other on the 
ground, and near the latter are the ehtablstures, as well as the cornices, 
which it had sustained. Here also are seen the foundations uncovered. 
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nUch seem waiting for the first layer oS stones. It looks like a vast 
]file ade^> ready to get up. 

** The brook of Wady Mousa, turaing to the right, that is to say, 
to the south, enters a ravine, which gradually narrows as we advance 
through it Excavations, not indeed of the most elegant description, 
tmt numerous beyond calculation, here present themselves on all sides. 
T%e excavation, however, that most excited our attention, was a vast 
&eatre* in the bosom of the mountain, surmounted, and in some degree 
sheltered, by the rocks. To scoop out a theatre in the side of a moun- 
tain seems to be an enterprise of infintte.labour ; but to form it thus 
Inim a reeky; substance, is an enterprise still more astonishing. The 
benchel, though worn by use, and by the waters which run over them^ 
from the heights, are pretty wel^pfrescrved, and permit an accurate plan 
to be taken of the interior. The situation of the stage may be easily 
ascertained ; and we saw, abo, several bases of columns, the original 
position of which it was not difficult to conjecture. But what surprised 
us most, was the selection of such a spot for a place of amusement, con- 
sidering the prospect it afibrded on dl sides its mansions, 
which touch the veir sides of the theatre. What a strih^ie habit of 
mind the people of retra must have possessed, thns to famiiiai^lsii:4l^ 
selves so constantly to the idea of death, as Mithridates accustomed 
himsdf lo poison, in order to render himself insensible to its effects !*’ — 
pp. 159-163. 

M. de*' Laborde tiien describes the ravine-entrance to Petra, to 
which we Ij^ve already alluded. 

The only entrance to Petra is through a narrow ravine cut through 
the rocks, and bordered on each side by superb tombs. 

^ This ravine, so curious in its conformation, was produced, doubtless, 
in :tiie first instance, by some interior movement,* but completed and 
rendered regular by the infiuenoe of torrents, which have formed similar 
efaannels in all parts of Arabia PetrsBO^ The natural conformation ^of 
the valley, and of this opening to it, suffidmitly explains the cause of its 
having been selected as a suitable place for a city. In the remlSte ages, 
when men were engaged m perpetual wan, and funder was the order 
of the da,p it was no small advintage^ a conmimiity, to find a position 

* ** The position df the tbsetre huhaeif mentioned ; 4 is the first, olject vhich pre- 
sents itself to the traveller on entering Petm from the eastward. It is entirely hewn 
out of Ihe live rock ; the mameter of the poiSlnm is one hundred afid twenty feet, the 
nninher of seats thirty-three, and of the etuii thtef. There was no break, and conse- 
qaently no vomitories. The seam, oofortiiaately, was huak, and not exosvated ; the 
• Uhale is fiill cn, an d (he bases of four eolamns only remain oK .|<i interior ihce. The 
;«tibptre is eu4H|ded by sepulchres ; eve^ aveuue leading to it, ja fall of them, and 

may safdjlHiy, that a hundred of the laigest dmendoi)^ are visible from it. 
sWtfeed, thrOu^out almost every.qutTter of this metropoTia, the'depbsitorles of the 
.dead must have presented themselves constantly to the egrea of the iehahifeiiits, and 
' Jtave almost outnumbered the habitations of Ihe tiring ; then is a long line of 
not far from the theatre, at such an anglei as not to be comprehended in the view from 
it, but which mttst have forined a' principal object iot the city itself.”— mtd 
p. 4128. 
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which presented ^ a considerable surface, . enriched by an abundant 
stream, and hemmed in by a girdle of rocks, to which there was no 
ingress, except through a ravine, so narrow, that a few. men, stationed 
on the top of the mountain, might prevent any enemy, however nume- 
rous, from effecting an entrance into the town. When the Nabatheans 
grew to be a powerful .people, the importance of this position became 
more obvious, as they had to guard themselves not only against the 
jealousy of the neighbouring tribes, but also against the desire of con- 
quest, which animated more distant nations. 

“ We perceived two tombs ^n the left, which arc distinguishable from 
the others by a peculiar style, as well as by a Greek inscription, en- 
graved in large characters on the architrave. An iiiterpretatioiv of this 
inscription would be the more valuable, inasmuch as all those which 
were originally traced on the funereal monuments of Petra, are effaced 
1)y time ; but 1 have hitlierto failed in my endeavours to decipher these 
cliaracters, and several enlightened llellenists, who \rerc anxious to 
assist me, have not been more /ortunate. 

“ Pursuing o]jr^v^;y'35??fie south, after quitting the city, we followed 
tiu! windin/;;;^i6i' the ravine, and came within view of what may be called 
dkki wonders of antiquity. Critics are doubtless sometimes in- 
clined to accuse a traveller of exaggeration or folly, who attempts, by 
elaborate descriptions, to enhance the merit of his exertions, or the 
value of his discoveries. But, in this case, the views, drawn witli great 
care on tlie spot, will show the representation to be perfectly con- 
formable to trutli, which, if it had been described in writing, with the 
greatest precision, would seem to be an exaggeration. My friend drew 
this astonishing work — the Khasne, or, as the natives call it, the 
‘ Treasury of Pharaoh,’ — from the point whence it is first seei> on turn- 
ing from the road. In tliis way it presents rather a side view, permit- 
ting the bottom of tlie.ravine to be included in the picture, and a flight 
of ste})s, which lead to some unimportant ruins. The other view, taken 
in front, and from the entrance of the ravine, represents it as it was 
intended by the founder to appear to strangers on their first approach 
to Petra. • 

Wiiat a people must they not have been, who thus opened the 
mountain, to stamp upqn it the seal of their energy and genius I What 
a climate too, which gilds with its light the graceful forms <X a great 
variety of sculptures, ^without suffering its winters to crumble tlicir sharp 
edges, or to reduce in the least their high reliefs ! Silence reigns all 
around, save wlien the solitary owl now and then utters his plaintive 
cry. The Arab passes through the scene with perfect indifference, 
scarcely deigning to'fook at ^orks executed with so much ability, or to 
meditate, except witli contempt, upon the uselessness of so much labour 
expended on an object which he in vain seeks to comppehend.”— pp. 
164-186. j • 

No verbal description can do justice to the Khasne. Even 
the designs of it, wliich will be found in the work jbefore us, as 
ill the original folio volume? though very carefully executed, fall 
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far short of the impression which it is said to produce upon the 
eye of a spectator. 

“ It is impossible, however, by any sketches, to convey to the mind 
of a person who has not visited Petra, a just impression of the magical 
eifect produced on the eye by the harmonious tints of the stone of 
which the Khasne is composed, standing out as it does in a limpid rosy 
hue, detached from the rough and sombre colour of the mountain. 
Who can represent those grand outlines, here and there abruptly broken 
by the jagged forms of the rocks, or renew tliose traces of aneic'nt 
splendour that characterise this fine picture, placed in the great aveniui 
to the Q?t^, in grder that it might be seen by tlic whole community, in 
contrast u ith the solitude of the ravine, which seems well calculated to 
heigliteii its grandeur ? 

“ Tlie Arabs, as I have said, call this tomb the ‘ Treasury of Pliaraoh.* 
It was in consonance with the usual turn of their minds, after ha^ i ng 
examined in vain all the coffins of tlie funereal monuments, to search 
for the place where Pharaoh, the founder o fafed^ ^ c ost.lv edifices, had 
buried his wealth. They found the depository, aslERf^ys^;mu*ei\'e(l, at 
last, in the urn which is seen surmounting the Kliasne. I le^F^wll^ou j rh > 
they, all the riches of that great sovereign must be pn served. Thi- 
happily, being out of their reach, it has served only the more to kindl(» 
their desires. Hence, whenever they pass through the raA'ine, they 
stop for a^ foment, charge their guns, aim at the urn, ainl c*nd('a^'()ur. 
by firing at it, to break off some fragments, with a view to demolish it 
altogether, and get at the treasure which it is supposed to contain. Tin* 
urn, however, resists all their attacks ; and wlien they ha^'e dis(‘harg<‘d 
their pieces in vain, they go away murmuring against the giant king, 
who had the cunning to place his treasure at a distance of a liundred 
and twenty feet above their heads. 

“ This monument is sculptured out of an enormous and compact 
block of freestone, slightly tinged with oxyde of iron. Its presc'rvation 
is due to the protection which the adjacent rocks and upi)ei* vault afford 
it against the wind^ and rains. The statues, and bases the* 
columns, alone exhibit signs of deterioration, caused by liumidity, uliicli 
corrodes the parts that are most in relief, or are nearest to the earth. 
It is to th^s influence wc ai’e to attribute the fall* of one of tlie columns, 
which was attached to the pediment ; it would have drawn down witli 
it the whole monument, if it I|ad been built, and riot liollowed out from 
the rook. Hence only a void has been occasioned, which does not 
impair the general effect The prostrate fragments were ratlicr useful 
to us in their fallen state, inasmuch as tliey enabled us, by the dimen- 
sions of the shaft and capital, to ascertain the probable height of the 
column, which we could not otherwise have fixed witli any precision. 

On beholding soc splendid a front, we expected that the interior 
would correspond with it in every, respect, but Ve were disappointed. 
Some steps lead to a chamber, tlic^ door of which is seen under the 
peristyle : alth«»ugh regularly cliiselled and in good proportion, the walls 
are rough ; the doors have no frame-work ; the whole, in fact, seems to 
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have been abandoned as soon as it was executed. There are two 
lateral cdiambei’s ; one of which, to the left, is irrefs^larly formed ; the 
other presents t^'o liollows, which appear to have been intended for 
two (‘urtins, perhaps those of the founders of the monument, which were 
])lfic(?d provisionally in this little rock, until the more magniheent recep- 
taeh', which they had in th(*ir vanity intended for themselves, should be 
eomideted. 

“ I'he brook, wdiich flowed with a gentle murmur at the foot of this 
wonderful etfort of human labour, remind€»d us that we had still to 
exjdore tin* ruins which surround its source, and border its current on 
])oth sides. Our guides went before us, occasionally cg^Xngt)}jir atten- 
tion to the large slabs, indicating here and there the ancient pavement, 
which conferred upon the ravine, 'though at present so savage in its 
uppc'araiice, and incumbered with ruins, the character of a fine avenue 
(Tt*ate<l by nature, and improved to magnificence by the skill and 
industry of man. Aftc'r making maii}^ turns through this almost subter- 
raneous street, the rocks; *^ the top nearly touching each other, and 
aftci’ havinij^’Juifriy felt a degree of admiration which seemed incapable 
of bt in‘>- ^‘xcec'ded, we were enchanted by the view of an object, w hich 
1 shoulll in vain end<*avour to describe. A grand triumphal arch, 
<*i*eet(‘d o^er the ravine, after the fashion of the ancients, %vho usually 
eonsti'ucted similar arches at the entrance to their cities, boldly spans 
tlie two lofty walls of rock on each side. The savage wihhiess of the 
sif nation lias no jtarallel. The impression which it produces at the 
njonient of entering this almost covered w'ay, is inexpressible.* 

“ 'i’lie nov(*l arrangement of this arch, induced me at first to suppose, 
tliiit it servi’d as a bridge from one side of the ravine to the other, or as 
a conduit for tJie waters to an aqueduct which was formed along the 
face of the rocks. I ascemh^d to it, by a steep and rugged path, with 
great difiiculty ; but I found nothing to justiiy the idea that tlie arch 
had l)(‘('ii intended for any other purpose tliau as an ornament to the 
capitaL"— PI). l()9-17:k 

l^pon one of the most gracefully executed lif these monuments, 
]\L (le Laborde discovered a Latin inscription carved on a tablet, 
conlainiiig the name^f Quintus Praetextus Floreiitiinis, who died 
at Petra, while he was governor of that part of ^ArabiS. It ap- 
pears to be about the time of Adrian, or of Antoninus Pius. At 
ev(Tv step tlie author and his compaftions t(X>k, in ^xaniii\jng the 
remains of this once splendid capital, they had occasion to admire 
tlie arrangerpents^which l]ad been made for facilitating, by means 
of stairs cuf Jn tlie rocks, the ascent and descent of die declivities. 
Tliesc footways appeared to liave betni wrought by the ancient 
inhabitants with indefatigable industry. Nothiiig appeared to 
tliein too laborious, ^lat was calculated to improve the access to 
tliclr funeral monuments. To die great tomb, which the Arabs 

* A view of this arch on the ravine is given in the Landscape lHuatraficms to the 
Bible. 
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called El Deir, or the Convent, an approach was cut through 
piles of rocks, exliibiting a wide and superb stair-case, which 
extended over a space ot more than fifteen hundred feet. We 
shall first give Messrs Irby and Mangle’s account of the impres- 
sion which the distant view of tliis monument produced upon their 
minds. 

“ There is no part of the landscape which the eye wanders over with 
more curiosity and delight than the crags of Mount Hor itself, which 
stand up on every side in the most rugge^ and fantastic forms ; some- 
times straogejy piled one on the other, and sometimes as strangely 
yawning^in clefts of a frightful depth. In the midst of this chaos there 
rises into sight one finished work, distinguished by profiiseness of 
ornament, and richness of detail. It is the same which has been de- 
scribed as visible from other elevafed points, but wdiich w e were never 
able to arrive at ; it bears north-east half north from this spot, but the 
number and intricacy of the vallies and ravines, which we supposed 
might have leil us to it, baiHed all our attenT!H8f"**'^Sa^g|^ w'as to be 
found. With the assistance of the glass we made out th?fh<jadc to be 
larger to all appearance than that of the temple at the eastern a))proaeli, 
and nowise inferior to it in richness and beauty. It is hew n out of the 
rock, and seemed to be composed of two tiers of columns, of which the 
upper range is Ionic ; the centre of the monument is crow^ned with a 
vase of a gigantic proportion : the whole appeared to be in a high state 
of preservation ; it may perhaps be an ornament to the northern ap- 
proach to the city, similarly situated to that on the eastern side from 
Mount Hor .*' — Irby and Mangles, pp. 438, 439. 

Their successors, however, were more fortunate, in being able 
to explore tliis extraordinary specimen of human labour, w'hich, 
ample though it be in its dimensions, seems to have been hollowed 
out from a single compact block of stone. 

No traveller had yet approached this monument. Burckhardt 
appears to have kno^^i nothing of it. Mr Banks and his frienSs were 
unable to visit it, and were obliged to content themselves with having 
seen it at the distance of half a league through ^telescope. We were, 
therefore, ^^^e first to explore this astonishing work of art 

Sculptiired in relief on' the rock, it exhibits^ a compact mass, a 
monolittie monipuent, in fact, of enormous dimensions, by way of orna- 
ment in front of tlie mountain. Its preservation is perfect ; it would be 
difficult to say as much for its style. The vasthess of its dimensions, 
however, coufiiensate in some degree for ' its defeats ; and even tlie 
far^||ipc cliaracter which it presents is curious with reference to the history 
arts, when conmared with the different edifices which w^re con- 
structed about the tinm of their revival. It form^ a link between their 
decline in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and their restoration 
in the fifteenth. Upon examination,'’ one would be inclined to conclude 
that the projectors of 'this work, inspired by a purer taste than belonged 
to their age, had recourse, not indeed to the fountain-head of the arts. 
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nor even to the beauties of some of the monuments which they might 
have found at home, and whicli might have served them as models, 
but only to that stage at which the architects went astray from the true 
and only path that conducted to perfection. Hence they made but a 
half step towards it, taking tlie scale of the art, not from its highest but 
its lowest degree ; thus returning towards purity of style through the 
same gradations by which it had descended at the period of its decline. 

“ While I was copying this grand architectural production, M. Linant 
took its measurements ; we then examined its environs. In front of it here 
is a lofty rock, to w’hich an OTtiticial ascent is formed ; we found on tin* 
top, on a level platform, a line of columns, the bases of^vh^bji are still 
in their places, and a subterraneous chamber, at the bottom of which 
there is a niche, sculptured with ^eat care, though in an extremely 
defective style. From this platform we enjoyed a most extensive view ; 
the eye commanding, on the one side, the monument of El Deir and the 
valley of Mousa, and on the other, the chaos of rocks which are piled 
at the foot of Mount Hr'rir-pp. 181-183. 

The travellers bax'ing loft no monument of any importance im- 
examinod, and having attracted the notice of tlie Fellahs, who 
began to hover about their path, threatening them with the 
plague by which the tribe was at that period affected, took their 
departure from Petra, which they effected without any molesta- 
tion. * • 

“ The camels having been assembled around our funereal habitation, 
they were loaded ; and the whole of this strange caravan of curious 
travellers, w'ho ha<l encamped for eight days in the mystic valley of 
tombs, departed furtively in the evening, apprehensive, as it Avere, of 
disturbing the silence wdiich dw^elt amongst them. The isolated column 
projected its shadow' to a distance, and we ha<i scarcely reached the top 
of the ranne w hen the sun was gilding, with its last rays, the higher 
rocks and th(*ir singular ornaments. By degrees the ruins Avere con- 
cealed ill the increasing shade ; then the more (jevated mountains and 
their more prominent points, until the whole disappeared in the dark- 
ness of night, leaving behind them that painful impression of melancholy 
on our minds, whicit is ahvays felt at the moment w'hen a suhliuu' 
spectacle Amiishes from the vieAv,” — p. 190. • 

We have here, therefore, a clear •fulfilment of .the cufse pro- 
nounced upon Idumea tod its cities by the prophets. “ A line 
shall be stretched out upon it to bring it to nothing.” “ The 
nobles,” for whom, doubtless, the most costly of the tombs were 
executed, “ shall not be there;” ‘‘ all the princes thereof shall be 
nothing.” They haA^e even no memorial^ in history. Is not 
Petra, as it now sfands, ample evidence of the fact that ‘‘ Esau” 
has indeed been “ laid bare r” that “ his bretliren and his neigh- 
bours and he,” who, it is written, ‘‘ shall not lie,” have abso- 
lutely disappeared from the face of the earth, without leaving 
behind them a single link to connect them wim the living gene- 
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rations of mankind? Had Peti*a, like Babylon, been built of ma- 
terials artificially composed or shaped by human hands, the 
destruction of it in the lapse of ages would be in the ordinary 
course of things. But here was a city cut out of the living rock — 
executed from iiiountains, in themselves imperishable — with a 
copious sti'eam of excellent water — a great uesideratum in that 
part of Asia — running through it, and affording, at this moment, 
die same facilities for residence wdiich induced tlie descendants of 
Esau originally to settle tliere ; and yet we see that it lias become 
“ a desolfetioWj” “ an everlasting waste.” “ O thou that dwellest 
in the clefts m the rock, and endeavourest to lay hold on the 
height of the hill : but though* thou shouldst make thy nest as 
high as an eagle, I will bring thee down from thence, saith the 
Lord. And Edom shall be desolate : everj^ one that shall pass by 
it shall be astonished.” 

Keith’s remarks upon this in teres subj^t deserve the 
reader’s attention. 

“ When, in the streets of Jerusalem, the people shouted hosaniialis 
to the Son of David, and while some of the Pharisees among the people 
said unto him, * Master, rebuke thy disciples,' he answered and said unto 
them, * I tell you that if these should hold their peace, the stones would 
immediately'* cry out.* And in an infidel age, while manymod(‘rn cities 
and nations disowned tlie authority of the God of Israel, anddisbelie\ e(l 
his word, those of ancient times stood forth anew before the world, lik(‘. 
witnesses arisen from the dead, to shew the authority, the power, mid 
the truth of his word over them, and to raise a warning and instructive 
voice to the cities of the rations^ lest they too should become tlie monu- 
ments of the wrath which tliey have defied. And when men would not 
hear of hosannahs to the Son of David, or of divine honours to the 
name of Christ, deserts immediately spake and rocks cried out, and, 
responding to the voice of the prophets, testified of them who testifuMl 
of Jesus. The capitarof Edom, as well as those of other ancient king- 
doms, was heard of again ; and its rocks now send forth a voice that 
may well readfl unto the ends of the earth .’* — KeitKs Evidence of Pro- 
phecy, pp. 3l(y, 21 J. 

aliens of Judah ever Idok with wistful eyes to the land of tlieir 
fathers ; but no Edomite is now to be found* to dispute the right of any 
animal to the possession of it, or to bani^ the owl from the temples and 
palaces of Edom. But the House of Esau did reinain, and existed in 
great power, till after the commencement of the Christian era, a period 
far too remote froiii thp date of the prediction for their subsequent his- 
tory to have been foreseen by man. The Idumeans were soon after 
liiSmied with the Nabatheans. And in tlie third century their language 
was disused, anjl thc^r very name, as designating any |>eople, h^ 
utterly perished ; * ayd their country itself having become an outcas t 

/ * Origeoa lib» iii. in Job. 
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from Syria, among whose kingdoms it had long been numbered, was 
united to Arabia Petrsea. Though the descendants of the twin-bom 
Esau and Jacob have met a diametrically opposite fate, the fact is no 
less marvellous and undisputed, than the prediction in each case is alike 
obvious and triu*. M^hih? the posterity of Jacob have been “ dispersed 
in every country under heaven,” and are “ scattered among all nations,” 
and have ever remained distinct from them all, and while it is also de- 
clared that “ a full end will never be made of them the Edomites, 
though they existed as a nation for more than seventeen hundred years, 
have^ as a })eriod of nearly equal duration has proved, been cut off for 
eoer ; and while Jews are in every land, there is not anvgemSiining, on 
any spot of earth, of the house of Esau. * * 

Idumea, in aid of a neighbouring state, did send fortli, on a sudden, 
an araiy of twenty thousand armed men, — it contained at least eighteen 
towns for centuries after the Christiao era — successive kings and princes 
reigiKjd in Petra, — and magnificent palaces and temples, whose empty 
chambers and naked walls .sL wonderful architecture still strike the tra- 
A(‘lh‘r with amazement, were constructed there, at a period uiK^uestion- 
al)ly far n'lnote from the time when it was given to the prophets of 
Israel to tell, that th(» house of Esau was 4;o be cut off for ever, that 
there would be no kingdom there, and that wild animals would possess 
Edom for a heritage. And so desjiised is Edom, and the memory of its 
greatness lost, that there is no ^record of antiquity that can so clearly 
show us what once it was, in the days of its power, as we caVnou' read, 
in the i)age of prophecy, its existing desolation. But in that place 
where kings ke]jt their court, and wliere nobles assembled, where mani- 
h'st proofs of ancient opulence are concentrated, where princely habi- 
tations, retaining their external grandeur, but bereft of all their splen- 
dour, still look as if “ fresh from the chisel,” — even there no man dwells; 
it is given by lot to birds, and beasts, and reptiles ; it is a “ court for 
owls,” and scarcely an^ they ever frayed from tlieir “lonely habitation” 
by the tread of a solitary traveller from a far distant land, among 
deserted dwellings and desolated ruins. 

“ Hidden as the history and state of Edom has* been for ages, every 
l ecent disclosure, being an echo of the propliecies, amply corroborates 
the truth, that the word of the Lord does not return unto him void, but 
ever fulfils the purpose for which he hath sent it. Bjit the whole of its 
work is not yet wrought in Edom, which has farther testimony in store ; 
and while the evidence is not yet complete, so neither is.the timf. of the 
final judgments on the land*yet ftilty come. Judea, Ammon, and Moab, 
according to the word of prppfJecy, shall revive from their desolation, 
and the wild animafs who have conjoined their depredations with those 
of barbarous men, in periietuating the desolation of these countries, 
shall find a refuge and undisturbed possession in Edom'; When, the year 
of recompenses for the controversy of Zion being past, it shall be 
divided unto them by line, when thjy shall possesi it for ever, and from 
generation to generation shall dAvell therein.” — Ke^i, pjj. 230, 233- 

M. dc Laborde, soon after quitting Petra, separated from 
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his friend, M. Linant, who was obliged to proceed to Cairo. 
The former returned to Akaba, whence he proceeded to explore 
different parts of the peninsula and mountains of Sinai, his 
account of which is replete with interest for eveiw reader who 
wishes to become acquainted with the topography of Scripture. 


Art. iX. — Considerations stir le Dogme generateur de la PieU 
Cails^iqd^ Par 1’ Abbe Ph. Gerbet. 8vo. Paris, 1829. 

^HE author of the present "^ork, the Abbe Gerbet, is one of 
the most distinguished members of the young clergy of 
France. On completing his studies, in 1820, his engaging man- 
ners, ardent piety, and superior talents, attracted the attention of 
the Abbe de la Mennais, and a wai-m firi^ndship afterwards sub- 
sisted betw'een them, till unfortunate events rendered it necessary 
that that friendship should be discontinued. The Abbe Gerbet 
was a zealous defender of the metaphysical doctrines of his 
friend; and, in the year 1824, undertook the editorship of a 
monthly periodical, entitled I^e Memorial Catholique^ a journal 
distingui^rfed not less for its literary talents than for its excellent 

S principles, and which received contributions at different times 
rom the pens of some of the most eminent wTiters in France. 
The articles of the Abbe Gerbet are distinguished for an elegant 
perspicuity of style, and an uncommon vigour of ratiocination. 
In 1829, he published the volume whose title is given above, 
a ivork that displays a fervency of piety, brilliancy of fancy, 
consecutiveness of reasoning, and depth of reflection, which im- 
mediately ranked the author among tlie first defenders of reli- 

{ fion. Translated shortly after its appearance into the German 
anguage, this production was highly appreciated in Germany, 
where one of its most zealous philosophers, Francis Baader, pro- 
nounced ft to be; a work full of genius.” And in our own coun- 
try it has recently received a high commendatk)n from tlie pen of 
an eminent scholar and divine.*^ , 

During the unfortunate course t^hich his foimer master has 
lately run, although his feelings have been so severely tried, the 
Abbe Gerbet has rigidly adhered to that line of conduct which 
duty prescrihed. He has not forgotten the adage, ‘‘ Amicus Plato^ 
sed magis arnica and on this unhappy occasion his 

conduct has been nf^iblicly commended by the excellent Pontiff 


* See Dr. Wiseman’ss able and inteteeUng Reply to Mr. Poyuder, on bis work 
intitled Alliance bet^en Popery and Heathenism,” p. 14. Booker, London, 18S6. 
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who now rules the Church. While, alas ! a dark, but let us hope 
a passing cloud of fanaticism, overcasts the setting hour of a once 
glorious luminary, the other star in its ascension beams full of 
hope, serenity, and joy. 

^le Consid^ntions sur le dogme g^n^ratenr de la pi4te catho- 
Vique may serve either the purpose of a philosophic treatise, or a 
manual of devotion, according to the mood or the circumstances 
in which the work is perused. 

The Eucliarist is here shewn to be the heart of Chrjptianity 
— the centre through which the life-blood of r^igion •flows. 
Here it is proved how that great mystery of love, foreshown and 
announced in the sacrifices of the patriarchal religion, and more 
or less disfigured by the heathen, sustained the hopes of the 
ancient just ; how, under the New l)isi)ensation, this sacrament is 
the prolific source of all jypod, promotes and keeps up piety, 
cherishes and dilates beflel'olence, deadens the fire of poncu- 


pisccnce, gives solemnity to public worship, imparts dignity to 
the priesthood, spiritualizes manners and society — in a word, 
renovates the springs of moral life. In treating this subject, the 
writer has often occasion to discuss some of the most important 
questions of theology, and to handle some of the loftiest themes 
of philosophy. 

We shall now proceed to lay before our readers a rapid ana- 
Ij'sis of the contents of the present work, allowing, as often as 
our limits will permit, the author to speak in his own person. 

Religion is founded on a sui)ernatural order of things. What, 
in fact, is more supernatural than the Deity ? Tlie terms natu- 
ml and supernatural are purely relative. In the great scheme 
of creation, what is natural to one order of intelligences is super- 
natural to another. The supernatural may l^e defined the pro- 
jection of the law of a higher sphere of intellectual beings to an 
inferior sphere. Hence as religion refers to the Infinite Being, it 
must contain more or less of the mysterious for every border of 
created intelligences. 

The world has always believ^ in the union of God^ with 
man. • 

“ But this faith,” says our ^ul^r, ** has always comprised a belief in 
a divine action, detcAnined by higher laws than those of this w'orld, but 
entering at the same time into the conditions of our present existence, 
because we must ourselves concur in this union.^ This union results 
from this two-fold relation, wliich wc must never lie sight of. 

“ The human race has always bel|pved that the keity was present to 
man, not only as the First Cause is present to all ci^turgs, but accord- 
ing to a peculiar mode of relation, analogous to the Vee nature of man, 
corresponding to his variable wants, descending, if ^ may so 
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into the limits of his being ; and in this sense, it has ever believed in a 
human presence of the Divinity. The God, whose name makes our 
hearts palpitate, is not an abstract and geometrical God, whose relations 
witli creatures endowed with freedom would be regulated by the mathe- 
matical laws of the. world. In that system, which reduces the divine, 
influence to the mechanism of the universe, Nature rises like a wall of 
brass between man and his author. No communication subsists be- 
tween them — no active relation — no society of love ; and Deism is at 
bottom only the absence of the divinity, as Atlieism is its negation.” — 
pp. 3-5. 

Pnfvw is<?ommon to all created intelligences; it is the mode 
whereby they express their dependence on their Creator, and 
bless and adore Him for the manifestations of his infinite power, 
wisdom and love. But it is ^lecessary that the prayer of man 
should take a form corresponding to his bodily, as vrell as spiri- 
tual nature. Hence the oblation wagjjie exterior represen Uitioii 
of prayer — its necessaiT and essentiaicomplement. The obla- 
tion consisted always of those substances most necessary to the 
preservation of man’s existence; and generally of the two which 
constituted his most ordinary nourishment — bread and wdiie. 
Its object was to denote the absolute sovereignty of God over all 
created things, and the state of utter dependence in which man 
■was on his Creator for all the blessings and enjoyments of exist- 
ence. The oblation,” says our author, “ was the sensible con- 
summation of prayer — it may be called the prayer of tht‘ senses, 
as prayCr is the oblation of the heart.” Had man reUiined his 
primal iimocence — ^liad he never incurred the guilt of original 
sin, still prayer and oblation would have formed an essential part 
of his worship. But his fall necessitated a mighty change in his 
w'orship. The fallen creature had now to appease the anger of 
an offended Deity,, and his worship must be the expression not 
only of gratitude for favours received, but of atonejnent for guilt 
incurred. Hence the origin of sacrifices, tlie sensible represen- 
tat^K of that great idea of atonement. All antiquity was con- 
vinced of the truth expressed by St. Paul, thgt ‘‘ without effusion 
of bl^od tlieye is no'remissieu^f sins.” 

“ But what relation,” inquires our^thor, “ could t*xist betw een the 
immolation of an animal and the rem^ion of sjns? Men did not 
know. Did the vile blood of victims wbi&h fell under the sacred knife, 
possess the virtue of purifying the conscience ? Never did such an 
ejdupiwgant "opinion, prevail in the world. But the whole world be- 
lieved in what was ^presented by those sacriflcis. All that man knew 
uses, that they prepared a diving mystery of justice and of grace ; 
and from the ^eptlif of that mystery, which the future was to unveil, 
forty centuries 1^^^ the voice of hope go out. 

The Deists, clearly showing that it is impossible to establish 
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logically the efficacy of prayer and sacrifice, prove what tradition attests, 
that those articles of belief havt; not their foundation in human con- 
ceptions. The more clearly they show that the principle of those 
dogmas cannot be found cither in the sphere of experience, or in that 
of reasoning, the more evident it becomes that those doctrines could 
not have been believed with this unshaken faith, as old and universal as 
mankind, if they had not been primitively revealed ; so that the diffi- 
culties in(^xi)licable according to the jmrely rational theory of these 
dogmas, are of an immense weight to prove their divine foundation. 
If worshij), the expression of those general doctrines, be biit^^ a vain 
phantasmagoria, those doctrines themselves must need^^be eternal 
chimeras ; and amid this universal d^eam, I should like to know how 
those who reject a belief in sacrifice, would sot about demonstrating to 
a consistent mind that it ought to believe in (iod.” — ^pp. 23— 2»5. 

Oiir author after observing thal “ the study of the ancient 
Avorld leads the inquirer from all points to this truth, namely, 
that there has existed on tfl?Varth but one religion, of which the 
different local worships w^ere originally but emanations more or 
less pure,” proceeds to show diat the universal prevalence of 
cerUiin religious rites, so extraordinary in their nature, that they 
could not have been the sjxiiitaneous production of human rea- 
son, forms, in addition to the striking uniformity of (k>gmas, a 
mighty evidence of the existence of a primeval revelation. 
Among these extraordinary rites, Communion, wdiich w'as every 
where the consummation of oblation and of the sacrifice, holds 
a conspicuous place. We have seen that the w^orld ever believed 
lliat the Deity was present to man by his grace — that the means 
of participating in the divine grace were prayer and the oblation, 
accompanied by sacrifice. But from the mixed nature of man, 
and according to tlic general economy of religion, this union 
with the Divinity .must have a sensible or exterior representation. 
Hence prayer, oblation, and sacrifice, were incomjdete without 
a participation of the tilings consecrated by llie oblation, jxnd 
also of the flesh of the victim immolated. TJiis religious act 
was the Communion — an act w'hich was at onccT a bodily and 
spiritual participation of divine grajg^ Our author jiroceeds to 
show how^ Communion foriiaed c^eiitial part of all tlie Titur- 
gies of antiquity ; and the we arc about to extract affords 

as favourable a spctcimeii dlHiis leaiming, as the one last cited 
furnishes of his dialectic skill. 

“ The theology of India,” says he, ‘‘ has coiineetfid the traditionary 
rite with its vast conccpitoiis. All nourishment, tol use the words of 
ilio Baron d*£ckstein, is there considered to be a saclfice. The nourish- 
ment of the body is tlie emblem of that of the soul— fcf h#ly truth— of 
the celestial manna. Thus all repasts must be taken Vith devotion, in 
a state of calm recollectedness ; the soul free from e^thly cares, and 
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given up to the delights of an innocent joy. Accordingly, religion 
imposes laws on all festivities. The Hindoo communicates with the 
Divinity by the medium of the substances immolated to it. He feeds 
only on sacred flesh. All animal food is an abomination to him, unless 
it has been offered up to the Divinity. Such are in substance the fun- 
damental principles of the doctrine of Sacrifices in India. To cite but 
one example, one of the most celebrated sacrifices, which consisted in 
the immolation of a lamb, was accompanied with a prayer, in wliicli 
these words were recited with a loud voice: — ‘ When will the Saviour 
be borr^P* This symbolical ceremony was terminated by the participa- 
tion of the\b!8h of the victim, and this participation was of so sacred a 
character, that the law which pbligod the Brahmins to a perpetual 
abstinence, was made to yield to that superior law which prescribed 
communion.* We find an analogous custom among the ancient 
Egyptians, who, in their principal sacrifices, ate the flesh of the very 
animals wliich they held in abomination. Herodotus, who remarks tliis 
apparent contradiction, says that he hafUUarned the reason of it ; but, 
in order not to profane the secrets intrusted to him, he preserves a 
religious silence on the subjectf In the ancient Mysteries of Mithra, 
which w'ere latterly diffused through a large portion of the Homan 
empire, we learn, from 8t Justin and Tertullian, that bread, and a 
vessel full of water, on which some mysterious formula was pronounced, 
were pl^oed before the initiated ; and this species of consecration w'as 
likewise followed by communion. We see, also, from the Zend books, 
tliat a ceremony of the same kind occupied, in the worship of the Parsi, 
a most important place. Under the name of Miezd, offerings of bread, 
flesh, apd fruits, were denoted, of which the priest and tlie assistants 
partook at the end of the liturgy. Nothing can be conceived more 
solemn than the prayers and benedictions preceding and accompanying 
that sacred rite. The spirits set over the different parts of the universe, 
and over the conduct of men, as well as the souls of the just, from the 
father of the human race down to Sosiochy the name which the Zend 
books give to the expected Redeemer, were invoked for tliat ofluring. 
And as the revertibility of merits was the universal belief of mankind, 
the same books contain a special prayer, by which the priest, according 
to his particular intention, applied the fruit of that holy action to other 
men. Purity was the necessary disposition for taking part in the obla- 
tion. The liturgy exclaimec^* The pure ordaifl the offering : the pure 
servants hav(; penormed it : ^ilKhe pui;e eat of it’ Afterwards the 
officiant said to his minister : * Mansgf the law, eat this Miezd, and 
perform this action with purity.’ 

‘‘ The worship of the Greeks and Romans is too well known, for us 
to enter into any details here. We know that, besides the custom of 
eating the jlesh of wetims, theTomicr employed, in their sacrifleesj cakes 
made of flour and noney, and the latter, a pasiih made of flour and salt, 
called immolatioy pfhWe they joixed with it libations of wine, which 


• Lcttre de f . Bo/chet & M. Hucb tom. xi. des Lettres Edifiantes, p. 21. 
t Herodotua, lib 
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were poured on the heads of the victims, only, after the sacrificer and 
the assistants had received a portion. 

“ In the solemn sacrifice which the Celts offered at the beginning of 
the year, the three most ancient Druids carried, one the bread, the 
other a vessel full of water, and a third an ivory hand representing 
justice. After some prayers, the high-priest burned a little bread, 
poured some drops of wine on the altar, offered up bread and ’wine in 
sacrifice, and distributed them to the assistants.”^ — pp. 30-39. 

Our author proves the prevalence of the same rite among the 
Chinese, the ancient Germans, the Scandinavians, and tlje^ln- 
nish nations-; and among the inhabitants of the New^iVorld, he 
adduces some strong examples of the same religious practice 
among the Mexicans and the Peruvians. In fact, according to 
our author’s just obsen^ation, sacrifice, of which communion 
always formed a part, was even more general than oral prayer ; 
for savage tribes have been found immolating victims to their 
gods, and yet apparently dangers to any form of verbal sup- 
plication. 

A most brilliant and eloquent excursus on the science of the 
primitive ages, concludes the second chapter of the work before 
us. ‘‘ It would be absurd to suppose,” says Hume, ‘‘ that in the 
intellectual world, man had invented palaces before cottages;” 
and the very fact that in the times immediately subsequent to the 
Deluge, we find in the writings of the Chinese and Indian sages 
the remains of a vast spiritual philosophy, would of itself prove 
the existence of a primitive revelation. Had man at his* origin 
been abandoned to himself — ^had he been deprived of all commu- 
nication with his Creator and the superior intelligences — had he, 
as some philosophers have vainly im^ined, been left to invent as 
well as he could, language, laws, society, religion, — ^his condition 
(supposing such a condition possible), w^ould li£ive been far more 
helpless, degraded, and irremediable, than that of the savage. 
Happier than the man in the state of nature dreamed of by 
tliese philosophers, the savage lives in society, however %ude Its 
form may be ; and ^has preserved, however imperfectly, those 
elements of language and religioiijishich he had received from 
tradition. Yet with all these ad^titages, never has he been able, 
by the spontaneous effort of ^s own reason, to advance a single 
step beyond^1;he i|af row circ^ of his social and intellectual con- 
dition ; and it is one of the greatest miracles of Christianity that 
she h^ been able to raise liim from his dep^h of degradation. 
Hence even tlie savaffe state could not havejpeen tlie original 
state of man. The louy science of the primitiv\ ages, derived as 
it was from an intercourse with celestial spirits, \s piioved as well 

« Parall^le des Religions, tom. i. part. 10| p. 60 
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by tlie general voice of tradition, as by the fragments and scat- 
tered notices of it, wliich the religion, the legislation, and the lite- 
rature, of the earliest nations exhibit. “ Antiquity,” says an old 
Chinese sage, “ was illumined by a clear light, of which scarcely 
a ray has come down to us. We think the ancients were in 
darkness, only because we see them throiigh the thick clouds 
from which we have ourselves emerged. Man is a child born at 
midnight: when he sees the sun rise, lie thinks that yestercky 
never existed.”* 

"riie** id<^r^ of a future redemption was, as we have seen, the 
basis of all fhe ancient sacrifices. The great Redeemer, promised 
by God to our first parents, iii order to crush tlie serpent’s head, 
to satisfy divine justice, to deliver man from the thraldom of sin, 
to restore the reign of virtue, was ever, as Holy Writ saith, 
“ the desired of nations.” Uliis divine promise, transmitted from 
age to age, announced by the patriMmis, more clearly unfolded 
by the Prophets, was the support and the consolation of the 
fincient just. In the heathen world, this mighty covenant, which 
God had made with his fallen creature, was, like all the great 
truths of the primitive revelation, never (‘iitirely effaced from the 
minds of men. The office of the future Redeemer was not only 
tjqiifiecf *by the various sacrifices, but was represented under 
symbols, veiled in allegories, and proclaimed by poets, philo- 
sophei’s, and historians. In heathenism, however, this consoling 
doctrine, unconfirmed by prophecy and miracles, like a star in a 
cloudy sky, gave a dim and unsteady light. The divine and 
human nature, too, of the great victim that w as to premitiate the 
justice of God, was more or less clearly known to the Gentiles as 
well as to the Jew s, 

The universality of the belief in a future Redeemer among 
the nations of Pagan antiejuity, has been attested by three Cele- 
brated infidels. “ From time immemorial,” says \'oltaire, “ an 
opinion ^prevailed among tlie Indians and the Chinese that a 
sage would come from the west. Europe, on the contrary, said 
that the sage would come from the east. All nations have ever 
had need of ‘a sage.”f “ Tta!M53ered and mythological traditions 
of anterior times,” says Voln^ Iiad diffused throughout all 
Asia the belief in a great mediatb^ to coiqe — a final judge — a 
future saviour — a king — ^a God — at once a conqueror and a 
lawgivsier, who was to restore the golden age upon the earth, and 
del^^ men from^he empire of eviL”:|: Ggethe likewise acknow- 
that the rj^-demption, or tlie act which raises the creature 

* Rrmus^ Melanges Asiatiques, tom. i. p. 99. 

t AdditioSi k I’Hiitoire G^n^rale, p. 1^, 
i Les Bdiaes des Empirefl, p. 2^9. 
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from Ills fall, in emancipating him from the bonds of vice, was 
to be accomplished by the Dwlnxty clothed in a human form. 
“ This great truth,” says he, this truth so necessary to the 
hunuiii race, has been manifested among all nations, at all times, 
and under a thousand diiferent forms. Traditions have conse- 
crated it even in fables and in singular allegories.”’*^- 

The Messiah so long expected by the nations at length de- 
scends on the earth : and the eftects of His advent, in satisfying 
the yearnings of the hiiinan heart, are described by the Abba 
Gerbet in the following splendid passage. 

“ Allhougli the primitive religion formed a real society between God 
and man, tin* human race, nevertheless, aspired to a closer union. It 
had preserved tlic remembrance of an original society, more perfect in 
its nature, and the same tradition liad perpetuated tlie hope, that more 
intimate communications would be re-established by the Redeemer 
universally expected. Thus^^Afi belief in a God present only by his 
grace, was never ablci to satisfy that immense craving in the heart of 
man, for a closer union with the Deity. It was from the energy of this 
sentiiiKUit idolatry partly sprang ; for vicious practice is founded 
on a just feeling diverted from its true object, as every error, according 
to the remark of Bossuet, is founded on the abuse of some truth. Hence 
the consecration of statues for the corporal habitation of the.pivinity ; 
lienee, also, that propensity to Theurgy, so vehement among all pagan 
nations ; as well as that inclination to recognize, in extraordinary per- 
sonages, some God veiled under human forms. This divine instinct 
]^crvaded — agitated — the whole universe ; and all worship, eveij in the 
superstitions connected with it, >vas in some measure the prophetic aspi- 
ration of the human race, seeking every where for the personal presence 
of the di>'inity. 

“ .T(‘sus Christ appeiirs — and the world respires. Its expectation was 
fulfilled. Tliis faith in the real presence, produced immediately, in the 
point of view wOiich we here take, two remarkable ^results, the one in 
the bosom of Christianity, the other in the pagan world. Among 
(Christians, the universal mania for divination, — for the evocation of 
spirits, — for magical operations, — \vas suddenly suppressed. I4 was not 
merely the exterior practices that yielded to the severe? prohibitions of 
the Church — it was the propensity itself hitherto so violent and so 
indomitable, that became appeased in tH^ieart of man, alid gave way 
to a deep calm — ^the natural indication of the satisfaction of an immense 
craving. 

Out of the Churcli, the same belief reacted on pagan philosophy. 
The latter, seeing that Christianity, in announcing the personal presence 
of the Divinity, had fulfilled the perpetual desire of* mankind, conceived 
itself obliged, in order ttf preserve an ascendancy oAr minds, to promise 
them the same benefit But as pagan^philosophy, invlaborating abstrac- 
tions, would have deduced from them but, at mostl an iibstract God, 

* Memoires de Goethe, traduites de TAUemand, tox&^i. p. 262, 
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and had, in fact, deduced from them, hitherto, nothing real but doubt, 
it changed its character fundamentally. Rationalist as it was, it now 
became mystic and theurgical ; and the famous school of Alexandria, 
which was at tliat period the centre of pagan philosophy, opposed to 
the mysteries of the Gospel a species of theological alchemg^ which soon 
disappeared, like an unsubstantial dreani, before the ascendant power 
of the ancient faith, of which Christianity was only the complete 
development.**— pp. 53-54. 

Christianity was the full development of the primitive revela- 
tion ; ^>r its dogmas it perfected, by clearly revealing the mys- 
teries iwdiiftk had been at first but imperfectly disclosed; and its 
morality, by substituting for the servitude of fear the law of 
perfect love.* Had not a corresponding development taken place 
in the Christian worship — ^liaa its most solemn act been a mere 
commemoration of that migfity event, of which the primitive 
sacrifices were tlie type, there woul d ha ve been but a siibstitutioii 
of one figure for anotlier — the shadJP^would have been without 
the reality ; and a want of unity and harmony w^oiild have been 
perceptible in the divine work of man’s restoration. Hence, as 
our author truly observes, the dogma of the real presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist enters as naturally into an order of ideas, 
of which the Incarnation is the foundation, as the doctrine of 
grace enters into a more general order of ideas (though the same 
in reality), whereof the basis is the restoration of beings according 
to the primitive plan of creation.” As grace is the means 
whereby the permanent power of God w^orks in a peculiar way 
in each man, so the Eucharistic communion is the means wdiereby 
the permanent incarnation is individualized in each Christian. 
With this idea of the Abba’s, the illustrious Dr. Moehler, who is 
not only one of the greatest theologians, but one of the most 
philosophic spirits|^ of Germany, has recently coincided. his 

Symbolik,’^* we meet with the following remarkable passage. 

* Die ^mbolik, oder Darstellung der dogmatischen Gegeiisaze der Catliolikea 

Protestanten, jiacli ihren offentlichen Bekcnntniss-schriften. Von Dr. J. A. 
Mdhler. ** Exposition of the doctrinal differences between Catholics and Protestants, 
as evidenced in their symbolical wrings Mayence, This work, published a 

few yekrs ago, find which has alread^ reached its fourth edition, has excited a most 
extraoisdznary sensation among both the Catholics and Protestants of Germany, and 
has been pronounced, by one of the greatest It^^^otestaiit theologians of that country, 
Sehleiermachcr, ** to be the severest blow ever given to Protestantiign.*' None of 
1^ German scholars could employ his time in a manner more useful to religion, 
and more cre4itable to himself, than by translating this admirable work. We do not 
hesitate to that it is even better ffdapted for the intellectual meridian of Eng- 

land than for that of GTrmany. The old Lutheranism and Calvinism, which occupy 
so important a place in^ochler’s work, have really not much more than a mere anti- 
quarian interest for hyjinx the larger portfon of the German Protestants ; while some 
of his most curifus crMters, such as those on the origin and tenets of the Quakers, 
the Methodists, and mers, have a near, domestic, and hving interest for Englishmen. 
We shall probably m some future occasion bring this very remarkable production 
more particularly l^fore the imtice of our readers. 
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Christ, when offering himself on the cross, is still foreign to us ; 
but in the Christian worship, He is our property, our victim ; on 
Calvary he is tlie universm victim — ^here (on our altar) He is 
also a special victim for ourselves, for each individual among us. 
There He was only the victim ; here He is tlie victim acknow- 
ledged and revered : there the objective atonement was consum- 
mated; here tlie subjective atonement is partly cherished and 
promoted, partly expressed.”;]* 

Our autlior after observing that the reason assigned by the 
Protestants for rejecting the dogma of the real pres^cl in the 
Eucharist, namely, that the union of the eternal wortf with human 
nature in the Incarnation, rendered any more intimate union 
unnecessary, is precisely similar to the objection which some 
ancient philosophers, and afterwards the Pelagians in the Chris- 
tian Church, urged against tlie doctrine of grace, which tliey 
considered a needless ma^^Ssstation of divine ravour after all the 
gifts, spiritual and temporal, which tlie Almighty in the creation 
had lavished on man ; — thus pursues the Reformation with the 
scourge of an inexorable logic. 

The analogies which we have just pointed out, explain wherefore 
Protestantism, starting from the denial of the Catholic doctrine on the 
oucharist, has been led, step by step, to deny the dogma of grace, the 
basis of all religion ; and this march of Protestantism coufiniis in its 
turn the truth of those analogies. For the history of doctrines is not a 
vain phenomenon. Their external concatenation reveals the internal 
connection of ideas, and renders in some measure logic itself 'palpable. 
The thre*e leaders of the Reformation, who leagued against Catholic 
mysticism, attacked, each in his own way, the belief in the sacrament of 
love. Luther mutilated and disfigured it ; Calvin annihilated it, while 
he veiled under ambiguous terms, the true nature of his doctrine. Less 
crafty, but more bold, Zuinglius unmasked his views. The first effect 
of their common doctrine was, that the Reformation had a worship, 
without a sacrifice, and was in this respect placed at utter variance with 
the religious system of all ages and nations. Soon, by a neural pro- 
gress, Socinianism, pursuing the work of destructioii, attacked in the 
incarnation^ itself, th^ dogma of the real presence, and the capital idea 
of sacrifice in the belief in the redemption. Although»the elder Pro- 
testantism struggled for some time against the ascend^cy of Sociniaii 
doctrines ; yet the latter have generally obtained the mastery over 
minds, and are to b^ found every where in PVotestantism, except in the 
old liturgies, Amid these doctrines in ruins, the belief in prayer and 
in grace, the last link uniting mau to God, still remained. Now the 
Rationalist theologian^ of Germany, and amonf others, Eberhard, 
Spalding, and Wegseheider, mani^st a strong injination to represent 
t6s belief as a ridiculous superstition, incompat^le >yth the laws of 
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Nature. Thus, in proportion as the Reformation advances in her course, 
aH Hving worship recedes^the moral desert widens around her ; and in 
that wilderness, where all the fountains of love are dried up, prayer 
itself — ^prayer which takes root wherever a remnant of faith subsists, 
prayer witners and dies under the influence of Rationalism. 

“ One of the most celebrated doctors of the elder Protestantism, 
Matthieu Larrogue (in his History of the Eucharist, p. 41 ), asked what 
relation could exist between faith in prater and faith in the real pre- 
sence. He flattered himself that he was ignorant of this relation, and 
in truth what have those men cpmpreheudd ? The historical develop- 
ment qf thair own doctrines has come to confound the pride of such 
affected ignorance. It has proved how the germ of Catholic mysticism 
was contained in the belief in prayer. Whoever, in fact, believes that 
a ^ere motion of the human will produces a change in the spiritual or 
material order of the universe, (and that God obeys the voice of man, 
performs the most profoundly mystical act of faith, since this act refers 
to an order of things entirely beyond thaj^aCh of reasoning and of sen- 
sation. Hence a man is inconsistent, if while he retains this belief, he 
refuses to believe in any doctrine whatsoever, under the pretext that it 
is removed beyond the evidence of his senses, or the conceptions of his 
reason. This is one of the reasons wherefore Protestantism, at a period 
which cannot be very distant, will utterly disappear as a religion. Witli 
an irresistible force, its destiny urges it to resolve itself into pure Ra- 
tionalism*; for in fact, if the reason of each man be the supreme arbiter 
id faith, it ought, on that account, to admit only Avhat it can conceive. 
Rationalism, in its turn, will abolish the belief in prayer, because the 
latter is essentially indemonstrable. Now, when prayer is abolished, 
can we conceive any ‘ system of religion whatsoever ?' ” — ^pp.^63‘68. 

The world, as we have seen, had always believed that God was 
present to man in a peculiar way, relative to the nature of the 
latter — ^human in a word. This belief, of all ^s, we must either 
reject, or suppose that that union of God widi man, which was 
ever the basis of* religion, was not to receive any perfedlioii ; 
m other words^ that the ancient was not to give place to a more 
excellent worship ; a supposition which would be still at variance 
udth the primitive traditions, which comprised a belief in that fu- 
ture development of wOTship. 

The Abb^f shews admirably the poiiv^ of resemblance, and the 
points of difference, . in the ancient sacrifices, emd in the great 
sacrifice of the new law. * 

" Tl]^ pnsthlve worship of the human race,” says he, " had prayer 
foriMwiiSs.' It continues to be the basis of the Christian worship: 
bij^^en the priesik mortal and sinner as he^is, presents to God the 
VfiH^of his breUireil assembled round the altar, it is no longer the man 
ocify who prays— it Is the. invisible ^ind eternal Pontiff, * always living to 
make intercea^n .lbr us, holy, innocent, undeflled, separated from sin- 
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ners, and made higher than the heavens,’* who uniting our supplications 
to his own, in the same way he has united himself to our nature, exalts 
[divinise] the lamentations of our misery. TJie oblation constituted like- 
w'ise a part of the ancient and universal worship: it still subsists under the 
same form, and we continue to of^r wiUi bread and wine, the first ele- 
ments of nurture, and the s^bols of life. But in the Christian woi-ship, 
more spiritualized as it is, tliere remains of those material elements but 
a mystic veil appropriated to our present condition, under which the 
divine Word communicates himself to us — ^the eternal bread that nou- 
rishes our souls, hungering after the ii^ng truth — ^the cele^^ial^everage 
that begins to quench within us the infinite thirst of love;* Th8 immo- 
lation of the figurative victims was the most solemn act of the primitive 
worship : the immolation still subsists ; but the reign of figures having 
pa«:sed away on Calvary, Christ hiinseins the victim. The Thvandric 
and blood are preetni to us under separated signs, in memory ofkis deaths 
and at the same time under the form of bread and wine, emblems of life, 
because life is restored to us Irj^is death. The elements of oblation, and 
the elements of the bloody sacrifice, whereof the frat were the memorial 
of the creation, and the second the image of the redemption, and which 
were constantly separated in the primitive worship, are confounded 
and identified in the Christian worship, because the redemption is the 
creation repaired. Finally, all the parts of the ancient worship had re- 
ference to a communion with the grace of God, figured by tte partici- 
pation of the aliments con^crated by the oblation, and also of the flesh 
of the victim. The consummation of the Christian worsliip is an act of 
the same kind, but in a higher order, constituted by the very fact of the 
incarnation, which has exalted the whole system of religion. The 
Cliristian communion is not a mere participation in grace, but in the 
very substance of the God-man, who becomes incarnate in each one of 
us, to purify and nourish our souls. It is the union with God raised, if 
we may so speak, to its highest degree of intensity, and Carried as far as 
it is possible to attain within the limits of our present existence. Beyond 
it, would be heaven. in fact, while the divine substance mingles 
with our substance, God were to transfonn in the same proportion our 
intelligence into His intelligence, and our wdll into His love, we should 
see Him /ace to face — ^we should love Him wdth a love equals that of 
clear intuition : — H«ayen is noi^ht else. Let us wait awhile ; — tEe day 
of transfiguration approaches. Earthly life is only the infimey of man.^’ 
— pp. 76-79. ; * • 

Heligion^ tk called upon to satisfy two great wants of human 
nature — ^ttie want ^ the practical iHe, and the waht of die mys- 
tical life. The Divine Author of our being, in uniting our 
immortal souls with maliter, and placing us in Uiis wofld of sense, 
has annexed die rewards of a future fife to; die due fulfilment 
of the most ordinary, and app^ndy the niofft trivial, dudes.* 
But this immortal being aspires, even here, a^igher and a 
pure^ctete of things. He feels within him an insatiable longing 

* St. Paul, Heb. c. vii. v. 2(j. 
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for the possession of the true, the jgood, and the beautiful, in 
their pure, umnixed, ideal perfection. This is a sentiment, of 
which all religious men, whatever m^ be their rank or instruc- 
tion, are more or less susceptible. If we totally disunite these 
two orders of sentiments, one whereof is relative to the present, 
and the other to a hiture life, we shall have either the brutal 
activity of die Sybarite, or the extravagant quietism Of the 
Indian Faker. 

The ^bb6 Gerbet shews that (he Catholic religion, especially 
by means df^the Eucharisfic communion, provides for these two 
wants of human nature. The. exact fulfilment of the duties of 
every-day life, is an essential condition for the due performance 
of the most mysticid act of religion. “ On the other hand, Pro- 
testantism,” as he well observes, is opposed to the alliance of 
the interior life, and of the social life ; for as Individualism severs 
the bond of minds, isolated doctriflSs engender a solitary mys- 
ticism.” 

The Author proceeds to shew how the sacerdotal character in 
the Catholic Church, is an emanation of the Holy Eucharist 

** The fundamental idea of the priesthood, was attached, originally, 
to the idea of mediation. As sacrifices, united to prayers, were the 
figure of the atonement solicited by the cry^of tlie human race, those 
who were charged with offering them, became the special representatives 
of the invisible Mediator, the supreme and universal Pontiff of Creation. 
Hence that character of Minister of Peace, mediation being itself only 
the peace between Heaven and earth ; hence those numerous privations 
which the creed of all nations exacted of the priest, because he was to 
resemble, more than other men, the great victim ; hence, again, that 
continence perpetual or temporary, which antiquity recommended to 
him, and which, in many places, was even obligatory. In all parts of 
the world, even at periods of the greatest corruption of morals, the 
conscience of men has recognized in perfect continence tlie mens divi~ 
nior of sanctity. In the same way as poetry is a diviner eloquence, 
so virginfey, which exalts man above the senses, is, as it were, the sacred 
poesy of virtue. * The social necessity, which interdicts celibacy to tlie 
greater part of men, does not proscribe it in tbe small numl^r, any 
more ^an the equally general necessity ofiphysical labour, is not incon- 
sistent with that other law of humanity, which gives to a chosen few the 
righ^ of chanting thmr lofty meditations. The hqjFnan race must have 

pp. 120-121. 

In the Christian religion, the mediatorial character of the 
priest is more august and sublime, because his functions have 
►reference, not to figurative viqfims, but to the person of Christ 
himself^ at qnce priest and victim. Hence the law of sacerdotal 
celibacy, of whiSi Gentile antiquky liad so fine a perefiptfon, 
became, in our holy religion, a matter of far more imperious 
urgency. 
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In the institution of tliis important discipline, the Church has 
not only been influenced by die maxim so obvious to human 
reason, and so clearly laid down by St. Paul, that “ He that is 
unmarried, careth only how he may please God but has also 
been conducted by the fai* more profound id^ of the necessity 
of virginal purity, for die oblation of the spodess victim. This 
disciplinary regulation, like every other, has necessarily been 
more or less subject to the modiflcadons which time, place, and 
circumstances might require. ‘‘ If,” as our Author very well 
observes, “ the oriental Churches were less severe this heac^ 
than those which more dtrectly felt the action of thcFl^apdby, this 
relaxation even consecrated the* rule ; for in not imposing celi- 
bacy on priests, who, according to the discipline of diose 
Churches, very rarely celebrated 4he holy mysteries^ they stricdy 
enforced it on bishops.” (p. 126.) Hence those Christian sects, 
which have abolished th^^isacrific^ have consistendy enough 
abrogated the law of clerical celibacy. The fine connexion 
between the ideas of sacrifice and sacerdotal continence, doubt- 
less escaped the gross perception of the Reformers of the six- 
teenth century ; but in evil as in good, men are often governed 
by an instinct superior to their understandings. 

The Author, after observing that the sacrificial ciiaracter of 
the priest demands, of liiin a species of self-immolation ; that his 
life should exhibit a pattern of charitable self-devotion, as well 
as of immaculate chastity; that thus he should reproduce in his 
person, as far as the weakness of human nature will permit, all 
the traits of the adorable victim, — ^bursts forth in the following 
beautiful passage. 

Rut wherever sacrifice ceases, then the man reipains, and the priest 
disappears. Look at die Jews. Among no people of antiquity had 
the priesthood struck such deep roots — nowhere was it surrounded with 
more respect. What are at present the Rabbis, who have superseded 
the priests among that nation disinherited of all sacrifice ? The 
anadiema which weighs on that degraded ministry, is denoifticed to it 
even by Israelite lip% ‘ Their power,’ they exclaim,* ‘ can do nothing 
for the salvation of our souls.’* The same observation applies to 
Protestantism. The antique idea of the priesdiood is one of the human 
ideas, which it has lost with the sacrifice. The day when the fire of the 
eternal holocaust vuis extinguished, the divine seal was»effaced from the 
brow of the Protestant ministers. The public opinion of Protestants 
refuses them that pious respect which all nations have attached to the 
sacerdotal character. ^Nor does it exact of them those superior virtues 

^which Catholicism imposes on the priest ; and it does not exact them 

‘ V . . ; 

pouvoir ne peut rien pour le salut de nos fimes.'’<^Des Consistoires 
lBrluItea4e Francs, par M. Singer, p. 32, Paris, 1820* 
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from a aentiment of justice, for it would be unfair to Io<dc for a conse- 
quence, wbete the principle has been destroyed/’ — ^pp. 128, 129* 

The idea which Protestants form of the clerical character, our 
Author illustrates hy an anecdote from Bishop Burnet's History 
of his own Times, which is pungent enough, wirii the principle 
laid down in the above-cited passage, an illustrious Catliolic 
writer of Germany perfectly concurs. ‘‘ Tlie priesthood," says 
Frederick Schlegd, ** stands or falls with faith in the sacred 
mysteries. The rejection of these mysteries by one-half of the 
Protestafit ^'ody in Switzerl^Usd, France, England, and the 
Netlierlands,* Luther not only discountenanced, out strenuously 
reprobated ; yet it was only by "a subtle distinction he attempted 
to separate those mysteries from the functions of the priesthood ; 
and It was not difficidt to foresee, diat together with faith in the 
sacred mysteries, rettped for the derm must sooner or later he 
destroyed^ as indeed experience has siifficiently demonstrated."f 

From die priesthood the Author passes to public worship, and 
shows how the Eucharist forms its animating focus. The great 
hold which die Catholic worship, according to the acknowledg- 
ment of its very adversaries, possesses on the hearts, the imagi- 
nations, and the senses of its followers, he jusdy ascribes to the 
secret influence of that great mystery of love, which gives an 
awe, a dignity, and an unction, to th# minutest parts of the 
Cadiolic ceremonial. Where this mystery has been rejected, as 
in the Protestant Char<9ies, there a void is left in the public 
worship, which nothing can replace. Hence that neglect of 
divine service, in which, on the most frivolous pretexts, even 
pious Protestants >¥01 frequently indulge. Tliere is, as the 
Author acutely olbserves, a manifest tendency in Protestantism 
to 4X)Dcentrate hs^ in a purely domestic worship, which is but a 
point of transition individual ”warship, — the only one Con- 
sistent with the fundamental principle of the Reformation. Here 
die Abb6^Grerbet makes some remarks, as new as they are pro- 
found, on the happy influence of the Cadiolic worship, in pre- 
ventiiig .the rise, or arresting the progress, of insanity — an 
infludile whicSi is undoubtedly one an^ng many causes of the 
unfteqqency of that malady among truly Catholic nations. 

As the Catholic worship acts with such lbrt;:e on congregated 
masses of men, so confession, which has^ its root in the great 
myste^^ which it serves as a preparation, communicates to the 
indlvii||yA( diat q>irit of life which pervades the whole Churdi. 

which die Eucharist exerts on charity, is die. 

— - - , ■ , I . « ■ - ^ 

f ^(^erick VQn«Schl^d*B Philosopl^ of HiBtqry, translated from tJie Germ'^'^y 

B. lybeTtBon, Esq. Memw of vol. ii. v. 218 ; aannd^<and 

Gttey, London, 1885. " * 
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subject of many admirable pa^es in the present work. In the 
primitive religion, charity consisted in alms-deeds ; and its type 
was found in the beneficence of the all-good Creator, who had 
loaded man with such innumerable gifts. In the Chi'istian re- 
ligion, the type of charity is fomid in the infinite love of tlie 
Redeemer, who laid down his life for the salvation of lost man. 
Hence tlie charity of the Christian is displayed, not only in outward 
acts of benevolence, but in the surrender of his repose, his dearest 
propensities, nay, sometimes his life itself, for the spiritual or tem- 
poral good of his neighbour. The different forms i^jiich charity 
assumes in the Cadiolic and Protestant Churches, ax the^ubject 
of a cuiuous and instructive parallel. Our limits will not permit 
us to enter more at large into tins subject; vet we cannot forbear 
citing the remai-kable testimony, which the force of truth extorted 
even from the pen of Voltaire. — Perhaps, says he, there is nothing 
more sublime on the eartl\^tlian the sacrifice which a delicate 
sex makes of beauty and youth, often of illustrious rank, to 
relieve in hospitals that congi*egation of all human infinnities, 
the spectacle whereof is so humiliating to human pride, and so 
revolting to our delicacy. The nations separated from the Roman 
Church, have imitated but imperfectly a charity so generous.”f 
Willingly woiJd we follow our author, did space pewaiit, in his 
reflections on the influence which the Eucharist exerts on tlie 
interior life ; on the warm, joyous piety, which tliis great sacra- 
ment infuses into the faithful soul; and on the comparative 
degree of unction, which the liturgies of the various Protestant 
Churches possess, in proportion as tliey recede more or less from 
this vivifying source of devotion. We can only make room for 
the following passage, wherein tlie influence of the Encharist on 
^wdal life is traced — a passage, where it is di^Scult which most 
to admire, either the fervency of piety, or»the gracefulness of 
fancy, or the reach of thought which tlie writer displays. 

Frequent communion,’* says he, calls tlie soul back incessantly to 
itself. This species of influence, perceptible at all periods of the Church, 
is more strikingly observable in the middle age. Amid the rude man- 
ners of barbarous nations, the interior of monasteries presents ps, as it 
were, with a vision of tlie fife of angels. The religious orders, which 
have fertilized the soil of Europe, have done much more, — ^they have 
reclaimed the sterile wastes of the human soul. Theii' rule obliged the 
Cenobists often to appr^ch the Table of the Lord ; and tlie Divine 
word, which alone resounded in the deptli of their calnr retreats, and 
was prolonged again in the silence of their meditations, reminded them 
each day of the perfection, which such a familiarity with the Holy of 
necessarily demanded. This thought perpetually present to Iheir 

les mcrors etPesprit des nations, c. cxvii. tom.iii. p. 169. Ed. 1766. 
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minds, urged them unceasingly to acquire the science of thdr own 
hearts. With infinite care, they cultivated the garden of their souls, 
in order to bring to the most august, as well as the most consoling of 
mysteries, the purest flower of human affections. . The ascetic books 
of that period display an exquisite delicacy of feeling. From the bosom 
of tlie cloister, ^ese feelings gradually spread into the world; and 
when applied to objects of another order, inspired Chivalry with that 
mysticism of love and of honour, which has exerted a very marked 
influence, on the manners and the literature so highly spiritualized of all 
ChristianSiations. The asceticism of the middle age has left an inimit- 
able monAmo^t, to which Catholics, Protestants, and Infidels, concur 
in paying the finest species of admiration — the admiration of the heart 
What an astonishing phenomenon is that little book of mystical devo- 
tion, which the genius of Leibnitz meditated, and which inspired the 
cold Fontenelle ^most with enthn6iasm.f No one has ever read a 
page of tlie ** Following of Christ f especially in trouble, without having 
said to himself in concluding it, ^this reading has done me good.* After 
the Bible, this work is the sovereign ffiend of the soul, in the same 
sense as Dante calls Homer the sovereign poet — ‘ il poeta sovrano.* But 
whence did the holy solitary who wrote it, draw those inexhaustible 
streams of love ? for if he hath written so well, it is only because he 
hath loved much. He himself tells his own secret at every page of 
his chapters on the Holy Snerament : the fourth book is a key to 
the other Wiree.” — pp. 233-235. 

The author concludes with showing the close connection sub- 
sisting between the errors destructive of faith in divine love : and 
tlie following passage, which is as remarkable for the loftiness of 
the thought, as for the closeness of the reasoning, shall terminate 
our account of this work. 

“ Thus, the question of the Protestants on the Eucharist, that of 
the Deists on the Incarnation, that of the Pantheists on the CVeation, 
arc but transformations of one and the same question — ^tliat of th^ re- 
lations of the infinite^ and the' fluite, whereof Pantheism presents the 
general formula. This is the reason why the latter system draws to itself 
all the o£hqp, which end, sooner or later, by taking refuge in it. For it is 
in the nature of the human mind not to fix itself in particular questions, 
and to traverse them all, till it arrives at the question in which all the 
others fre resolved. History, in fact, proves the preponderance of 
Pantheism, compared with other systems df error. - It is at once the 
starting-point and goal of every philosophy that has separated from 
faith. In the ancient east, we see it standii^ by*i;he very cradle of 
philosophy ; and again, it appears at the tomnof the Greek philoso})hy, 
when the latter, worn out witli doubt, buries itself in the school of 
Alexandria, tinder the ruins of Oriental Pantheism. In our days the 
same teil^bncy is manifest. The phjlosophy of the eighteenth century,^ 

Abb^ Gvrbet here alludes to that fine saying of Fontenelle, ** 

Fottkni^ng Chnst was the most beautifhl book which ever came fsqim flus of 
||||in; mr the Bible was the work of Goi.'* 
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stamped with the Greek spirit, evidently recedes both in Germany and 
France, blBfore a more gigantic philosophy, which, under modern forms, 
renews the Indian Pantheism. The mind of man, even in removing 
from God, cannot do away with that great idea. Even in destroying it, 
he still seeks it — still pursues the shadow of that mighty truth. After 
having refused to believe in the union of God with man in his love, his 
existence ; when he sees himself separated from the Deity, that solitude 
desolates and affrights him, because tlie craving of the infinite torments 
liiiii ; and at the very moment when he hath just said in Ms hearty 
' There is no God,' his troubled reason cries out, that every^thing is 
God* ^ ^ 

“ Some persons will be perhaps sistonished to see that Protestant 
logic leads directly to tliat great error. In truth, a wide interval 
separates the argumentations of John Calvin and Theodore Beza from 
the conceptions of Spinoza ; but if we follow the necessary connectiem 
of ideas, we must allow that the former have only narrowed, according 
to the dimensions of their owi|j^ intelligence, a vast principle of error, 
whereof tlie Dutch Jew has presented the development in its colossal 
proportions.” — pp. 244-247. 

After the copious extracts we have given, it is unnecessary to 
say any thing farther in praise of a work, which we may fearlessly 
recommend to our readers, as one eminently calculatra to afford 
them matter of edification, pleasure and instruction. •The style 
ill which it is written, is remarkable for perspicuity and vigour ; 
but the very logical turn of the author’s mind gives to his periods 
at times an antithetical precision, and a certain hardness and 
stiffness of manner, which, we doubt not, practice will remove. 

Before we conclude our article on this very able production of 
the youngest of the great Christian writers, who may be said to have 
commenced a new era of religion in France, we cannot forbear offer- 
ing some observations on the great progress which that country has 
lately made in tlie career of religious improvement. When we take 
a retrospective view of die last fifty-six years — a period the most 
momentous, perhaps, in the whole history of mankind — from 
the crowning of Voltaire in the French theatre, wnich was 
the sacrilegious prologue to that impious drama, where the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, represented in the person 
of a harlot, was entlironed on a blocxi-stained altar, surrounded 
by frantic worship||)ers, — down to die moment whgi the Gallican 
Church, like some Heaven-sustained martyr, rose fresh aiid 
vigorous from the bonds of Republican oppression apd Imperial 
tyranny — we shall fiijd tliat a prodigious change has occurred in 
the moral opinion of that country. 

S^Since the Revolution, the lowet regions of social existence have, 
ii!|^, been more infected by impiety, but the atmosphere of the 
higK«lJaas become more and more pure. Irreligion has extended 
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its sway immeasurably over the lower and middle classes of the 
country : but over the noble and literate classes, especially within 
the last twenty yeai^ it lias been every day losing its empue. 
In die infidel party itself, a remarkable change has takmi place. 
Its, members are mostly rathar indifierent than hostile to Christi- 
anity ; many have been brought up in an utter ignorance of its 
doctrines and precepts; and few, in their historical or philosophic 
researches, manifest for our religion that spirit of rancorous hatred 
and bliiM fanaticism, which .so deplorably characterized the sophists 
of the eight^ndi century. 

In this pa?ly, all die men possessed of any superiority of talent, 
have renounced the old Materi&lism, and betaken themselves to 
Spiritualism. They are, indeed, unfortunate chrysales, who 
though they have diiuwn off tke coarse skin of materialism, liave 
not jiyet taken wings to fly unto their God. Like most of die 
modern German rrotestants, thesis new French philosophers 
allow that Catholicism hsis, in former . ages, rendered inestimable 
services to society ; but they assert that its time is gone by, and 
it must now give place to a more liberal system of religion. Hence 
both these d^criptions of writers concur in die meritorious task 
of ripping up that tissue of historical prejudices, misrepresenta- 
tion, andVklumny, which the earlier Protestants and their tbllowers, 
the infidels of the eighteenth century, had so elaborately woven 
against the Catholic cSiurch. In this party, however, there reigns a 
great diversity of opinion ; from M. Dubois, the recent editor of 

Le Globe,” in whom a very fanatical hostility to Christianity is 
^parent, down to M. Victor Cousin, who oscillates between 
Catholicism and a sort of Pantheistic fatalism, and will be finally 
drawn to the one or to die other, according as his good or evil 
genius diaU prevail. 

Tlie only portioif oi die French infidel party, that adherearwith 
any tenacity to the materijsdism of the last century, is to be found 
among sqme of the naturalists, and among a certain set of politi- 
cal economists ; •but this section nf the party can boast of very few 
men of superior talent. Among these enceptions, however, 
we may notice the phj^ician, M. Broussais, and the political 
economist, M. Comte. The very progress of the natural sciences, 
and especiallyr of physiology, tends, however, daily to dioiixiislt 
the numbers and influence of this party, and wiU soon reduce it 
to its ^native, insignificance. 

Thus, then, had no men of genius arisen^iu France to defend 
the cause of religion, — had die Churchy unsupported by the 
learning or eloquence of her 6wn sons, merdy witnessed 
decide eff hef enemies in numbers, influence, and talent, f^yhe 
spmtitf equity and coociliatiqn^ wmdt .diey sometimes e^rJted; 
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st31 would she have gained an immense accession of strength. 
BuJ^ifi4l;^k Heaven ! religion can boast of far other than such 
mere ne^tive advantages. After the bloody shower which 
accompanied the Revolutionary storm, a.richcropof Christian 
literature sprang up. Here a man of brilliant fancy and generous 
character, like Chateaubriand, courageously plants tlie uprooted 
tree of religion in the then desolate garden of French liter- 
ature. There, at a later period, an exquisite and profound poet, 
like La Marrine, ravishes the age with die long-lost hafmoiiies 
of religious song. An Abb6 Frayssinous, by his eloqi^t sermons, 
draws crowded auditories to the Ipng-deserted temples of God : 
while the Bishop of Troyes thunders against the errors of the age 
with the most intrepid zeal and glowing eloquence. At the com- 
mencement of our centuiy, Bonald, by proving the divine origin 
of language, lays the noble foundation-stone for a new fabric of 
Christian philosophy, and ki his Legislation Primitive,” and 
subsequendy, in his Recherches Pliilosophiques,” displays 
consummate lowers of reasoning, depth of reflection, and dignity 
of style. A still greater man. Count Maistre, in his “ Considera- 
tions sur la Revolution Frangaise,” copes with the genius of our 
great Burke in his later work, Du Pape,” in whi^' hp^displays 
not only the greatest theological talent and learning, *but the 
loftiest historical views ; and in his metaphysical dialogues, the 
same writer opens new and beautiful vistas to Christian philosophy. 
These two great men are followed by the Abbe de la Mennais, 
who, in his Essai sur FIndifforence en matiere de Religion,” 
destroys at one blow the foundations of heresy and impiety, rivals 
his most illustrious European coiitemporaries in the profundity 
of his philosophic views, and surpasses them all in the vigour of 
his ratiocination, and the fervid power of his eloquence. The 
two greatest living mathematicians in Franck, MM. Binel and 
Cauchy — ^lier most eloquent orator, M. Berryer, — ^lier greatest 
philologers and archaiologists, like Sylvestre de Sa«y, Abel 
Remusat, SaintMartin,t andQuatremfere de Quincy, rank among 
the most fervent Csftholics. In short, the most elegant writers, 
the ablest journalists, dte^most taleQt^ statesmen ot France, are 
among the sons of the Church. 

Tins remarkably resuscitation of Catholic genias in France, 
tliou^ less extensive, is not less gratifying than that which at 
the same period has occurred in (Sermany. The causes of this 
liappy cl^nge are to •be ascribed to the new awakening of reli- 
"tious zeal ; — to the reaction con|equent on a mighty revolution, 

^i^&t Chuieae philologist, M. Abel llemusat, and the iistinguiahed Ar- 
nienW,l^bolsr, M. ^int-Martin, have recently dischaiged the debt of nature. We 
on good authority, that fliey were both men of the most edifying piety. 
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wliich has shaken the human mind to its centre, and called forth 
its every latent energy; — to the liberal patronage of the Bourbons^ 
wliich was not confined, like that of their imperial prede^iessor, to 
the mathematical and natural sciences, but embraced every .depart- 
ment of knowledge, and under whose fostering care Greek and 
Oriental literature made extraordinary progress in France; — 
finally, to the free political institutions whi^ those princes granted 
or confirmed to their subjects — institutions which, defective as 
they may have been, contained much that was invaluable. But 
tliere ^re sl^l many and various causes which oppose in France 
the progress of a sound Christian literature and philosophy, and 
consequently retard the trimiipli of relimon in that country. 
Tliese ai-e the utter indifference for all religion, which still per- 
vades a large mass of tlie Frencli nation — the instability of all the 
governments which have so rapidly succeeded each other since 
1789 — the great poverty of the cleigy-rtheir hurried and defec- 
tive education — the paucity of their numbers, and the extreme 
pressure of parochial duties — the want of those ecclesiastical en- 
dowments, and of those seats of learning, which in former times 
secured to the literary members of the clerical order a dignified 
independence and learned leisure — the destruction of the religious 
orders, iiHlich has occasioned an irreparable loss to learning, as well 
as to religion — the want of a wealthy nobility, to whom in France 
the higher arts and literature must ever mainly look for encourage- 
ment — the slavisli system of administrative centralization, more 
highly elaborated in France than elsewhere, and which is most 
injurious to the development of an active, energetic common-sense 
in the people, and in general to the growth of every sjiecies of 
talent — the vehement contention of political parties, the excessive 
attention bestowed on {xilitical topics, and the ascendancy obtained 
by an arrogant, aild often frivolous and ignorant journalism — 
finally, the vicious organization, and, generally speaking, vicious 
compositjon, of an university, which grasps within its fearful em- 
brace every educational establishment in France, and by which 
a large portion of the French youth are annually demoralized, 
the pFovinces left to pine in the greatest intellectual indigence, 
and every literary advantage reserved for an over-pampered and 
depraved metropolis. Such are the chief causes which, some 
directly, and all indirectly, retard the gi'eat work of the intellec- 
tual and moral regeneration of France. 

Jt will be seen that some of die above-iyeiitioned causes have 
long opposed die vigorous growth and spread of Catholic litera- 
ture in Great Britain. Yet better times are evidendy fiastaj^ 
preaching, Tlie great energy in polidcal life, which in the 
of the last twenty years Irdand has displayed is in aV^^f jSabi- 
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lity the prelude to a like display of intellectual fenergy; and a 
Catholic literature will be at once die result and the 
reward of those generous sacrifices and noble struggles which she 
has made for the attainment of her civil and religious freedom. 
Let internal tranquillity be only fully re-established in Ireland — 
let a legal provision be made for her numerous poor — let a sound 
system of mmiicipal coiporations open a legitimate outlet to the 
energy and activity of her middie class — let returnii^ peace 
draw die sons of commerce to her desolate ports, and Ipv long- 
absent proprietary to their patrimonial estates, — le^^diesa things 
be done, and we do not hesitat/e to predict diat Ireland wul 
resume the liigh station which she once held in the republic of 
letters, and become what she was in the early middle age — the 
favoured isle of saints and scholirs. Sons of Erin I no longer 
despond : the night is nearly past, and the light of a blessed 
intwlectual regeneration begins to peer above the mountain- 
tops. 


Art. IX. — 1. First and Second Reports from the Select Com- 
mittee on Pullie Works in Ireland^ with Minutes of Evidence. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printednAwjust 27, 
1836. Parliamentary Paper, No. 573. 

2. A Brief Sketch of a proposed New Line of Communication 
between Dublin and London^ capable of beiny traversed^ by 
means of Railways and Steam Packets^ in Twelve Hours. 
12mo, Dublin, 1836. 

8. The Establishment of a General Packet Station on the South- 
West Coast of Ireland^ connected by Railways^ with Dublin 
and London^ conmdered with reference ^to facilitating the 
Intercourse between Europe and America^ and in promoting 
the Improvement of Ireland. 12mo. London, 1836. 


political Union of Great Britain and Ireland has been, 
^ on more than ofte occasion of popular excitement, stigmatized 
as merely existingSn Pq^liament. , But since the* perfect esta- 
blishment of peace throughout Europe, it has appeared to have 
become manitest Jo the denizens of bodi nations, 4nat the moral, 
social, and commercial union is even of more importance to them, 
and that this could alone be consummated by perfecting the 
means of rapid interchanges of communication, and by a suc- 
, cession of improvements, rendering the epistolary and personal 
"^“" course between the most distant parts of each Island, regular, 
^and agreeable — ^removing doubt from the* mind of the 
‘‘trader, apprehension from the heart of timid travellers, 
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and tempdfi^ into locomotion, by em, economical, and lilsmriouB 
accoitmiodalson on sea and land, the indolent prq)rie^:of,> tht- 
ramMing idler, the tourist, and the man of ^easure. ^ 

In pro^rtion to these facilities for mutual intercourse, for inter- 
eliange of ideas, and promidgadon of the wants and wishes of the 
more distant portions of Ir^<irid, has been approximated the 
hour when the real union may be considered as sealed between 
the t^great countries, whose interests ought to be identic^. 

It is therefoi*e with the keenest feeling of delight, we hail tlie 
nniyerral t|^probation expressed by the nublic in favour of the 
Railway System, — a System that, carriea to the perfejetion of 
which it is susceptible, will draw into die closest connection, not 
only England and Ireland, but ultimately all the nations of 
Europe, uniting them in the libnd of universal peace. 

Before proceeding to ecunment on the publications and docu- 
ments which form the text for thifiTArticle, it may not be unin- 
teresting to give a very brief analysis of some of the leading 
principles on which science has proceeded in the construction of 
Railways, and in the application of the mighty power of steam 
to produce on tliem the velocity now obtained. 

A mo4fni Railway may be defined to be a perfect Road — 
hard, dry, and level, presenting the least possible resistance from 
irregularities of surface or inclination. Vehicles properly con- 
trived, and furnished with wheels and axles, peculiarly con- 
structed -to move along the iron tracts with the least friction ; 
and the untiring mecmanical engine, compressed into the small- 
est useful compass, mounted *on a carnage, supplied from a 
portable boiler, with steam at a high pressure, and yoked in 
fk^ont of the frame to be moved, give forth an inesistible power, 
transporting passengers and merchandize with a speed aiuLeco- 
n(miy wholfy unattainable by m^s of animal resources. 

The force necessaiy to move any given load on a horizontal 
line, is expressed by writers on mechanics in terms of the load 
il^lf. On a Rkilway extreme^ well laid, ^and in good order, 
with the bearing perimeter of the wheels turned perfectly true ; 
with the best Htted axles, properly lubricated, and the iron rails 
clean and dry, or quite wet, the fnerion is reduced to its lowest 
terins. By mfction is to be understood the stun of the obstruc- 
tion to the movement of the carriage or train of carriages, 
arisiw foom* the resistance to the rolling periphery of the wheels 
as move along die rails, and the frici^n at' the axles from 
the insistent load. The amount of resistance is siiudl, and 
supposing the rails to be clean and in order, need not, h 
^«ral enquirer^ be distinguiBhbd from die sum totdr.^ 
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Experiment has satisfactorily proved, that the friction is the 
all velocities. To overcome tiiis friction, or, in other 
wbrds,^ overcome the vis inertisB of the load, a certain power is 
requisite, varying somewhat, as will be* presently shewn ; but 
which TOwer, on a Railway, is now usually taken to be about doth 
part of the load, whatever that may be. Now a ton consisting 
of 2240 lbs. the jfcth part thereof is 9 lbs. nearly ; and it is the 
ordinary expression in Railway, parlance, to call the fiction 
9 lbs. to the ton. Some engineers prefer taking 10 lly. to the 
ton, or sl,th part of tlie load, as the measure of the f^tioUy in all 
states of the weather, of the Railway and of the carriages. 
Othere consider that 8 lbs. or jj^h, or even Tilbs. or gj^th part of 
the load, to be a sufficient allowance. The above form the 
extremes for practical purposes f but experiments have been 
made on carriages, with axles so constructed, and the Railway in 
such good order, that the friction,* in one case, appeared to be as 
siuall as 2 J lbs. to the ton, or ^gl^th part of the load ; and in some 
other instances, only 4 or 5 lbs. or gfeth of the load. These are, 
however, only interesting as illustrative of what is possible, under 
very peculiar circumstances ; but like many experiments on 
moaels^ would lead to false conclusions, and be depqptive, if 
stated to be true in general practice. 

Under all the states of road and weather, then, the exertion of 
a force (animal or mechanical) of 9 or 10 lbs. will move a ton 
upon a level Railway. Now an ordinary horse, travelling at the 
rate of about 2i miles an hour, and wmking 10 hours daily, 
exerts a force of about 128 lbs. This, indeed, is a point rather 
unsettled among engineers, and a horse-power is usually taken 
higher ; but it is a safe average for all horses. The momentary 
effort of a powerful London dray horse is perhaps four or five 
times w'hat is above assumed, while a weak, iQ-fed animal, used 
through a long journey, would be scarcely equal to half ihe 
above effect. An ordinary horse can tidce, however, «bout 14 
tons along a level Railway, at the rate of 2i *miles an hour, 
working ml day ; but tlie power of an animal to draw, is dimi-^ 
iiished as he is <h*i^n npre rajndly. A horse cabbie df tra- 
velling 12 miles per hour, would only draw S tons on a level 
Railway at that \jelocity, and could not continue to do so any 
lentil of time. 

The application of animal power is therefore veiy Kmiled, and 
it is to steam recourse has b^n had, to obtain high velocities. 
Though it is true tliat the friction, and of course the power, 
^rCemipte to move the dead-weight, is the same at all velocities, 
yefi^fiie velocity itself is only Stained in the ratid with which 
the pcj!:*3;“*ta overcome the fnction of the load is supplied. > In a 
locox^btive steam engine, of the best modem constructfoB) die 
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velocity may be deii^ed, in a general way, to be regulated by 
the boiler-TOwer — that is, the capability of tlie boiler ta^^ply ' 
steam, of effectively high pressure, with sufficient rwidj^, so'as 
to enable the pistons *to make a greater number of strokes per 
minute, thereby turning the wheels round a greater number of 
times, and of course urging the machine to a higher speed. So 
the load which the same engine can draw, supposing it to have 
sufficimt adhesion on the rails, jtnay be express^ to regulated 
by the^ianieter of tlie cylinder^ the pressure of the steam, and 
tlie leqgth^ the stroke of the piston, from which elements are 
obtained a certain expression of value in lbs. called the cylinder- 
power, which, dividra by 8, 9, or 10 lbs. as the friction may be 
assumed, gives the number of tons which the engine is capable 
of drawing. This is by no means a scientific, and perhaps not ^ 
strictly correct description ; but it will convey an approximate 
idea of the power and effect of th^ locomotive engine, which is 
all that is necessary on the present occasion. 

The most remarkable circumstance in the application of steam 
power on railways, is the mode in which the steam, having done 
Its duty in the cylinders of the engine, is discharged up the chim- 
ney, and entering therein under a pressure still considerably 
higher Ifian the atmospheric pressm'e, produces a momentary 
vacuum ; this is followed by a rush of air from the flues or tubes 
of the boiler, thus creating a great draught from the furnace, 
and, by.di'awing the heatra air in die increased velocity through 
the tubes, generates steam in the boiler with proportionate 
rapidity. This steam supplies the force to overcome the friction 
of tlie load with corresponding velocity, and is again quickly dis- 
charged from the cylinders into die chimney to produce the pre- 
ceding effect in the increased speed. The absolute power of a 
locomotive engine* is therefore measured by the velocity^ with 
which die engine moves; and a machine which at 15 miles an 
hour maf be caUed a twenty-horse engine, at SO miles an hour 
becomes a fbr^-horse engine. Many singular and important 
consequences hence present diemselves to the engineer ; it would 
lead Us too ‘'far astray from our general object to attempt to 
analyze them ; but the practical result is, to add to the other 
reasons for keeping railway lines as nearly hori^ntal as attainable, 
since the velocity, and consequendy the power of the engine, is 
gready diminislied when ascending acclivities, from several causes, 
particularly from die effects of gravity, upqp which we shall pro- 
to remark. . . , ^ ’ 

itie power necessary to overcome the, friction that is 
a load, 18 'staled in terms of the load ; and so is the power fi^i- 
site to overcome the effects of gravity, when die line muiaiAs from 
the liorizontal. The rise of any such plane is usually expifessed 
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the proMrtion between the base and perpendicular of the 
nght-anglea triangle, of which the inclined plane forms the hypo- 
thRt»!aiCji|J)eing an inch, a foot, a yard, &c. vertical, to so many 
inches, f^t, yards, &c. horizontal. Thus, a plane which rises one 
foot, or any other lineal measure, in 250 feet, or any other number 
of lineal measures, is said to rise 1 in 250 ; and the expression of 
the power requisite to overcome the effects of gravity is sh, being 
that fraction or proportion of the load ; and if the load be one 
ton, then the power to overcome the gravity due to a j^se of 
1 in 250, is nearly 9lbs. Tlie power requisite on a rise 1 in 
224, is lOlbs. per ton ; and the power on a rise of 1 in 2M, i^Slbs.; 
and on a rise of 1 in 300, about 7j^lbs. ; and so, by mviding the 
number of pounds in a ton (2240) by the number which expresses 
the proportion of the base to the perpendicular, of any triangle 
such as above, being the denominatbr of the fraction, a table may 
be formed exhibiting the power per ton requisite to overcome tlie 
power of gravity on all inclinations, to be added to the friction 
on ascending planes ; and (to a certain extent only however) 
to be deducted from the friction on descending planes. 

In describing the gradients of a railway, it is usual to state the 
rise per mile in feet, as well as the prcmortion of the rise or per- 
pendicular lift to the length or base. In order to illustrate more 
clearly the great increase of power required when inclinations 
occur, we have thrown into a tabular form the force or power re- 
quired to overcome the friction, which is a constant quantity at 
all velocities and at all slopes, and the force to overcome the gra- 
vity, which varies as the line of the angle of inclination. 




Feet 

7 Feet 

12 Feet 

16 Feet 

21 Feet 

60 Feet 

66 Feet 

106 Feet 

Force or Po^er 

LEVEL. 

per Mile 

per Mile 

per Mile 

per M ile per Mile 

per Mile 

per Mile 

per Mile 

per Ton. 

lltlRF 

tL 

440 

9^ 

sin 

rb 

lb 

b 


llw. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. , 

IbR. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Friction 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Gravity 

0 

2-2 

3 

31 

6-8 

9 

21 

28 

a 

45 

Total.. 

9 

IJ-2 

t — 

12 

141 

15-8 

18 

30 

37 

54 


If the friction be taken at 7i or 8lbs. per ton, or •at lOlbs. per 
ton, the substitution of these numbers would respectively decrease 

or increase the above totals.* * 

» 

* The general result of M'Nieirs experiments for measuring the force of traction, 
or the labour of horses in drawing carriages on different sorts of roads, is as follows : — 

On a gravel road ^ 1471bs. 

Op a broken stone surface on an old flint road C5 

^-On a broken stone surflice upon a rough pavement foundation 46 

^3 a broken stone surface upon a bottoming of concrete formed of ^ 

Parker’s cement and gravel * ) 46 

On an.ei^cpllent smooth, well-laid pavement 33 

VOI / I. — NO. I. Q 
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Tlie importance of keeping railways as nearly level as possible 
is self-evident from this table. With the m^ium friction, so 
small a rise as 1 in 1000 requires 25 per cent additional^fiSWi^' 
with a rise of 21 feet per mile, the power must be doubled ; and 
on an elevation of 1 in* 80, which would be scarcely heeded by the 
traveller on a road, the power must be fully quadrupled. It may 
be mentioned here, incidentally, that this inclination of 1 in 80 is 
considered the practical limit for locomotive engines to work 
upon f^nd when imperative circumstances compel the adoption 
of suchibi slope, it should be for a very short distance. 

The^avArige friction on most of our present turnpike-roads 
being assumed at 561bs. to the ton, the power is not doubled until 
the rise becomes 1 in 40 ; while on a railway 'whose friction is 
9lbs. to the ton, the power is doubled when the rise is one in 250. 
It is therefore a mere corollary to observ’e, that the more perfect 
the railway, the more injurious are inclined planes. 

In descending inclined planes t#ie effect of gravity is in favor 
of the load, and is to be deducted instead of being added to the 
friction ; but the useful effect of gravity, in this respect, on a 
descent, does not extend beyond the amount of the friction ; and 
the advantage cannot be said to apply to planes exceeding those 
on whictr^e gravity just balances the friction, and whereon, if 
no farther power were applied, the load would remain at rest. 
The angle of inclination on which the friction is exactly equi- 
valent to the gravity, has been hence sometimes called the angle 
of repose. 

When tlie gravity due to the inclination of the plane exceeds 
the friction, the load will be impelled downwards with a velocity 
proportionate to the angle of descent. 

Within the last twelvemonth a novel doctrine has been broached, 
founded on some of the preceding premises, on which it is peces- 
sary to say a very few words. It has been stated, that on two 
railroads, each one hundred miles in length, the one being per- 
fectly horizontal throughout the whole distance, and the other 
rifilhg for half the distance, at the rate of 1 in 250, and falling at 
the same rate for the other half, however such* inclinations may be 
distributed oVer the line, these two railroad^ may be worked by 
the same mechanical power. ^ 

Nothing calf be more absurd or deceptive than to entertain 
such a fallacy ; — ^like some other mere abstract mechanical propo- 

Aiid upon a road recently covered with a thick layer o£ broken atones the traction 
foqnd as much as 2401bs. The absolute amount of friction only, of ordinary car- 
riages, is probably not more than 2d1b8. ; Ml above that is resistance, more or les% \ 
according to the state of the road and weather, and the size 'and form of the felloes of 
the wheels. 
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sitioiis, it is totally false in practice. More especially is it to be 
deprecated as applicable to railways worked by locomotive steam- 
which machines are not constructed (at least at present) 
to convert their high speed into Jidditional power, with a slower 
motion, while ascending inclined planes ; for, as has been already 
observed, their power depends upon the maintenance of their ve- 
locity, and it is upon inclined planes the engines lose their speed, 
and consequently their power, at the very time it is most wanted, 
and particularly, as in the case in question, on planes of ^n 250, 
when their power is required to be doublecL What flight be 
true theoretically, in this case can never be obtainqfPprai^tically. 
The theory supposes, that at any moment the Jidditional power 
requisite, being the double of that required on a level line, can 
be supplied and given out on the ascent ; and that on the de- 
scent the whole of the power is saved and economized. A num- 
ber of practical difficulties at once arise — such as the slipping of 
the wheels in unfavourable weather, the diminution of the posi- 
tive amount of adhesion at all times, the additional wear and tear 
of the engines, strained to the utmost exertion of their power, and 
the extra 1031117 done to the railroad on the Inclines, which is 
even greater on the descent than on the ascent. A moment^s 
reflection will shew tliat on the descent the steam, altlmugh not 
given out at the moment, must necessarily be kept up in the 
boiler, to be ready for the next piece of level road, or for a start 
after a stoppage, &c., and that in the meantime it is blowing oft‘ 
at the safety valve. In order to keep up the relocity^ which is 
the great element in railway travelling, the load throughout the 
line, undulating 1 in 250, must be only one half of what could be 
carried on the level, — or a second engine must be ready to help 
on the ascents, while the first engine must necessarily continue 
with the train while descending, and nothing is saved in practice 
but a small quantity of fuel. And if tlie rise of 1 in 250 were 
continued in one slope of 50 miles, the equally continuous descent 
on the other side, though presenting an apparent economy of 
power, would require a third engme to help the return cargo 
upwartls, or the second engine must travel downwards after the 
train, to be ready to assist the returning load. Sb that hi prac- 
tice a double set of engines must be employed, although in theory 
the actual mechaijical power is the same upon a tevel line and on 
a line rising and falling at tlie rate of 1 in 250, 

Tlie preceding theory liaving gained ground from the reject- 
able authorities whm have promulgated it in more than one liigb 
Court of Judicature, mid in pqblications of a scientific character, 
it has become a duty to point out its fallacies, and to bring the^ 
public to distinguish between the abstract anibunt of mere 

Q 2 
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mechanical force, and the positive necessity of keeping up the 
means of supplying additional power when wanted, withojj^the 
- possibility of any real economy, when the actual givingp^out' <jf 
power is not required. 

Another material element in the consideration of locomotive 
power, is the load which an engine can draw after it, not as cal- 
culated from the cylinder power of tlic machine, but from its own 
weighunsistent upon the rails. Tliis has been called the adhesive 
power y the engine. The amount of this adhesion was long un- 
known vb engineers ; and the early history of locomotive engines 
shews tftat Prions contrivances were made, and patents taken 
out, to effect a greater amount lof adhesion than was supposed to 
exist. It is now well ascertained, that the amount of adhesion, 
that is, the capability of an eijigine to drag a load after it on a 
railway, is determined greatly by the state of the weather. The 
adhesion of one iron bar sliding on another, is usually estimated 
at one-seventh of the weight of the T)ar moved. In a locomotive 
engine, the adhesion is ordinarily allowed to be one-fifteenth of its 
weight ; though, under favourable circumstances, it is often as 
much as one-twelfth, or even one-tenth, while it is sometimes so 
small as a twentietli, or even a fortieth. Tlie adliesion is also 
diminished in proportion to the rise of the plane. 

As experience nas been gained in the practical working of 
railways, it has been found advisable on many accounts, among 
which to acquire adhesion is not the least, that the locomotive 
engines should be made much heavier than originally constructed. 
Three, four, five, and six tons, constituted the original limits, 
which have been successively extended. An ordinary locomotive 
engine for level lines, is now never made of less weight than ten 
tons. As the railways deviate from the horizontal, a heavier 
engine to transport; a proper load at a high speed, be<M>mes 
necessary ; and engines of twelve tons weight may hencefortli be 
considered as likely to become in general use. We shall, there- 
fore, explain the amount of adhesion of such an engine. 

Tlie adhesion,' that is, the grip, bite, or holcj, which tlie wheels 
of a loconfotive engine have upon the rail,^has already been 
stated to be on an average the one-fifteenth part of the weight of 
the engine. But the whole weight of the engine is only appli- 
cable to overcoftiethe loads when the wheels are coupled together; 
Sind this is not usually the case, except for assistant engines on 
inclined planbs, and mr engines movuig at a comparatively slow 
rate. In those locomotives adapted for high velocities, the fore 
and hind wheels are not coupled^i and it is only the weight in- 
sistent on the driving wheels, that is, the wheels directly acted 
upon from the* cylinoers by Ae connecting rods, which affords 
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the adhesion. In a twelve ton engine, the weight on the driving 
.wheels is about two-thirds of the whole w'eight, say eight tons ; 
and it is one-fifteenth part of this weight, or, in round numbers, 
about 1200 lbs., which, under the average circumstances of 
weather, and the state of the rails, is the adhesive power of such 
an engine, — this being divided by the friction, viz. 9 lb. to the 
ton, gives about 138 tons as the load which can be drawn on a 
horizontal railway, without the wheels slipping. '^Tlie ^tio of 
diminution of adhesion is as the sine of the angle of in^ination. 
On frosty mornings, when the atmosphere is humid,^id ^e rails 
covered with rime, there is scarcely any adhesion, particularly on 
inclines, and the engines are unable to get on, the wheels turn 
round without advancing, and the steam copiously supplied at 
the moment of the first check, isP soon blown off, and, however 
great the cylinder power, the train is totally stopped. If tlie 
wheels of a twelve ton engine are coupled, the whole weight 
will be available in the computation of the adhesive power, and 
the load would be 200 tons. 

It will be supposed, that a certain proportion becomes requisite 
in the construction of a locomotive engine, between the power of 
adhesion and the cylinder power, which it is only necessary to 
allude to here, as we have already unconsciously entSrbd into a 
longer preparatory description than first intended, having, indeed, 
scarcely left ourselves the opportunity of adding a few paragraphs 
on railway curves. 

Hie leading distinction in the construction of the wheels of 
carriages adapted for moving on railways, and the wheels of road 
vehicles, is, that the former are fastened to the axletree, which 
revolves with them, turning in friction boxes of a peculiar kind ; 
whereas, in ordinary carriages, the axle remains fast, and the 
wheels revolve thereon ; Experience has tailght this to be abso- 
lutely necessary for railway wheels, especially at high velocities. 
In order to retain the wheels upon the raised rail, or yon track, 
whereon they roll, the tire is mrnished with a projection called 
the flange, now universally placed on the inner side of the wheel, 
and about three-quarters of an inch deep. • • 

In laying out lines of railway, curves should be avoided as 
much as possible ; but when this cannot be effected altogether, 
recourse must be* had to means of obviating the effect of the 
centrifugal force, and of the additional friction of the ilange of the 
wheel upon the rail,^ otherwise arising from the circumstance of 
the wheel being fast upon the axle, ^e former is counteracted 
by simply elevating the outer rS.il or convex side of the railway 
track according to a simple formula well knowm to engineers : 
the radius of the curves taken to the centre of gravity of the load, 
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and the maximum velocity of the train forming the principal ele- 
ments therein, in connection with the breadth of the track : the 
latter is remedied by allowing some little additional play in the 
guage of the wheels, beyond what would be necessary if there 
were no curves. What is called the cone of the wheel is not 
applied on account of the curves, but to throw the flange of the 
wheel from coming into contact with the button or edge of the 
rail gAierally, throughout any portion of the road. The perimeter, 
or beamig surface or tread of the wheel, being in fact the frustum 
of a come, tod the difference of the diameter on the side of the 
wheel where the flange is placed, and on the other side, that is, 
between its whole breadtli of about four inches, is about one- 
eighth of an inch. And it is best, if practicable, to lay the rails 
so that their surfaces be not perfectly horizontal, but parallel to 
the inclination or cone on the wlieels, the trejid being thereby 
uniform upon the broad top of the^'ail, and not partial, as is too 
often the case, breaking aown the projecting button or upp6r 
web of the rail. 

Tlie exactness with which railway curves are laid out, and the 
perfect manner in which they become tangential to each other 
and to tl\e straight parts of the road, form one of the principal 
cares of the engineer : simple practical rules exist for this pur- 
pose, but they are not often attended to. 

The increased loads and velocities on railways, requiring 
engines, of greater power and weight, it has become necessary to 
increase the strength of the iron bars very materially. The rails 
on the Stockton and Darlington line were at first only 28 lbs. to 
the yard ; on the Liverpool and Manchester railway they were 
35 lbs. to the yard. On the Dublin and Kingstown road they 
were 45 lbs. to the yard ; and most of the recent "failw^ are 
constructed with rails of 60 lbs. to the yard, and even 75 lbs. has 
been tried ; but in these two last cases, the bearings or distances 
betweem- the points of support have been increased from 3 feet 
to 4 and 5. feef respectively. 

It womd lead into too long and too 'detailed a paper, to 
attenlpt hertf to enter into any discussic^n as fo the mode of laying 
down a railway, after the necessary excavations and embank- 
ments are msde, and the bridges and other constructions built 
to restore the existing communications by land and waten so as 
to isolate die railway as effectually as if it were a river or canal : 
but we may mention, in general terms, tliat the more perfect 
and effectual the system of draipage, the more efficiently will the 
road be kept in order, and too much attention cannot be bes- 
towed on this point. It may also be mentioned as the opinion 
of several engineers of much practical experience, that all the 
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previous attempts to make a non-elastic railway have been pro- 
ductive of unprofitable results. A railway laid on massive 
blocks of stone, and secured as completelj^ as art can effect, cer- 
tainly presents the least resistance to the mere motion of the 
load ; but the successive passage of heavy trains of carriages, 
at great velocities, and impelled by powerful locomotive engines, 
soon dislocates the best laid railway ; and as it is a continual 
contest between the impinging force and the resisting road, a 
positive amount of wear and tear arises to the engines a^a car- 
riages, of a much greater extent than may be sup^sc*. Tlie 
resistance of the non-elastic blocks causes a disorganizStioit of the 
moving machinery, and thence aVises the double destruction of 
the railway and of the trains moving upon it. 

It aj)pears also, that llie motion of 'a train of carriages, when 
passing over the portions of a railway laid on wood, is much 
easier to the passengers, and causes less jar on the road, and to 
the machinoi’y and vehicles f and although a certain positive 
additional amount of steam power may be required when the 
railway is somewhat elastic, this is much more than compensated 
by the saving in the wear and tear. 

In pursuance of this idea, experiments have been made, by 
which it appears that beams or baulks of timber laid tlongitudi- 
nalJy, and connected occasionally by transverse pieces, to keep 
the road in guage, are most likely to be much used for railways, 
the iron rails being fastened thereon. At the present high price 
of iron, and in places even where stone is not dear, this mode 
will be found very economical. The bars may be rolled in a 
jiarticular form, so as to avoid the necessity of using chairs or 
pedestals to support the rail, which would be laid lengthwise on 
the wood beams, and having thus a continued support, the bar 
itself may be made lighter. liails of 36 tQ 40 lbs. per yard, 
would be sufficiently heavy, tlius affixed. Such railways would 
require a much smaller expense to keep them in repair, and the 
softness of the movement diereon, as experience hA shewn, 
would greatly dimiyish tlie destruction of carriages, now occa- 
sioned by the contigual jars on a non-elastic road. 

We stop here any furdier analysis relating to the construction 
of railways and locomotive engines; yet the subject is unex- 
hausted, and our ^naterials still ample ; but we are anxious to 
proceed to develope tlie higher principles of the system, more 
particularly as applicable to Ireland ; and we leav^ to a future 
occasion the prosecuflon of our remarks on the more recent im- 
provements in the several branches of the details. 

It has been justly observed, that the leading feature of the 
railway system, is to connect the extremities of empires with their 
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capitals — ^to link nations together as families ; and in no instance 
can the advantages of the system in this respect be better illus- 
trated, than in the perfecting of that social union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, me final consolidation of which, 
as we have already observed, can be best effected by a con- 
tinuous and rapid change of ideas. Not the least valuable of 
the opinions which Ireland has latterly learned from England, 
has iH^n the value of time ; an opinion long cherished in the 
latter ^untry, but more especially developed since the peace. 

Tli§ fo^wing sentences in the pamplilet upon a General 
Packet Station on the south-T^est coast of Ireland, bear strongly 
on this point, and are worthy of especial notice. The autlior 
begins thus : — 

“In that career of improvement which has distinguished the last 
five-and-twenty years, beyond, perhaps, any previous period in the his- 
tory of the world, and in which th% sum of the vast ameliorations 
effected in all that relates to the condition of mankind, is not less strik- 
ing than the rapidity with which their details have followed upon each 
other, one important lesson seems to have been, in an especied degree, 
impressed upon those engaged in the pursuits of industry, and upon 
the commercial and manufacturing classes in particular ; they have 
been eifootually taught to appreciate the value of time^ and to apply to 
its use a% degree of rigid and judicious economy of which the past 
affords no example. 

“ That distances are \'irtually shortened, in the precise ratio in which 
the timeoccupied in traversing them is abridged, is now every where ad- 
mitted, and the efforts made to give practi^ effect to this important 
proposition, are universally known. In Great Britain, the sums expended 
on the improvement of the roads, expressly to afford the utmost possible 
facility in accelerating intercourse, are of vast amount, sufficiently indica- 
ting the public opinion upon this interesting question ; and to show how 
entirely the commuxication with Ireland is regarded as a nationarobject, 
it is only necessary to refer to the large sums which have been expended 
upon the Holyhead road, with the full approbation both of the legislature 
and the public. In France and Belgium, as well as in various other 
parts of the Continent, but especially in the United States of America, 
the mos^ strenuous efforts have been made to give effect to the same 
principle ; and it is especially to be remarkea that all this is done, 
not alone with the tacit assent of the various communities interested, 
but that it is uiged forward with an anxiety as eag^r as it is unanimous ; 
the intelligent portion of society every where hmlirig the expenditure 
of the largq sums which are necessarily invested in the accomplishment 
of such objects, as calculated, beyond all othe^ means, to promote the 
great purposes of national and social improvement” — ^pp. 1,2. 

^ It may seem perfectly superfluous to accumulate arguftients in 
ftvour of this proposition, or of railways in particular, since the 
Public seem to rush with the utmost avidity into every pro- 
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posal for the establishment of these new modes of communica- 
tion. 

But a useful direction is no less wanting for the present im- 
pulse, and it is of vital importance to Ireland that her newly- 
awakened energies should not be wasted upon schemes unprofit- 
able in tliemselves, and by their want of success postponing the 
establisliment of what is really most beneficial. 

Half a century since, the feeling in the national roXid was 
scarcely less ardent in favour of can^s than it now is toW^ards the 
railways. Independent of the numerous ill-digest^ C£vial pro- 
jects, the failure of which in England has been forgotten amid a 
thousand brilliant examples of success, the parallel and rival lines 
of the Grand and the Royal Canals in Ireland, stand promi- 
nently still before us as beacon!^ against hasty measures, and 
inconsiderate expenditure of capital. One canal judiciously laid 
out, and on a moderate sca^^, would have returned profit to the 
proprietors, and induced an extension to other parts of the 
country. A severe economy of management, free from any 
shadow of imputation of what, in Ireland, is emphatically called a 
job, would have husbanded funds once ample, the thoughtless dis- 
persion of which has profited few, ruined many, and disgusted all. 
Eublic works must not only be designed with judgment* tliey must 
be executed with economy, and tlie officials connected witli them 
in every department should be chosen for ability, and not by favour. 

It is too often the case in England, when any worl^ has been 
proposed, and it is remarkably the case at present in respect of 
railways, that several rival schemes instantly arise. Each pro- 
moter boldly asserts his design to be the best, and a ruinous con- 
test in Parliament ends in some secret compromise, in which the 
public i« often the loser ; and whenever this is the case, the party 
who claims success ultimately loses also, and a second, or a third 
project is brought forward to remedy the errors of the original 
one. % 

Tlie accumulated and overflowing wealtli of England makes 
the creation of parallel lines of railway more a matter of regret 
upon principle, than from an apprehension that 4he progress of 
improvement will be checked, or any injury accrue, except to 
the individuals who have embarked tlieir money in the unsuc- 
cessiul speculation. In Ireland, a countiy wherein confidence in 
public works created by private capital, is only just. feebly awak- 
ened after the longjparalysis occasioned by former losses, it is of 
paramount importance mat all the advantages of the railway 
systeli should be obtained b^ a union of the long-husbanded 
resources of prudent economists, into one or mor<» series of well- 
considered main trunk lines, supporting not rivalling each other. 
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How greatly must these advantages tend towards that perfect 
union which it is the burthen of our text to advocate. Mr. Vig- 
noles, in his paper delivered to ihe Committee of the House of 
Commons, which sat last spring upon the mode of conducting 
public works in Irdand, says, 

“ Railways induce the civili/ation and employment of the labouring 
part of the community, the distribution throughout the wdiole country 
of us^il expenditure, which the localization of manufactures and 
capital 1^ before secured in monopoly to particular districts ; the equali- 
zation or property, and more especially rapidity and economy of com- 
municafion, Wiereby affording the means of obtaining an intimate know- 
ledge of the wants and wishes of the remoter provinces.” — Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 573, Session, 1835, p. 131. 

And in p. 132, Mr. Vignole*s insists on the formation of main 
trunk lines of railway, as “ the means of saving the unnecessary 
outlay of capital in making independent lines to each town.” 

“ The leading feature of the railway system is to connect the ex- 
tremes of kingdoms with their capitals, and to leave the large to>vns in 
the districts pervaded by the great trunk, to construct their respective 
branches to the nearest or most eligible points. The local dealers and 
proprietors of lands, houses, and establishments, will rapidly fill their 
respeAiv^ subscription lists to accomplish the few miles of railw'^ay from 
'hach town ; numerous communities will feel the necessity of forming, 
and will readily (and generally economically) make connecting branches 
to the main trunk, for they will soon discover, to use the words of a 
popular paper, * that those places that have no railways, or connexion 
with railways, will be no places, and their inhabitants no bodies" It 
is utterly inconsistent to expect that the Grand Arterial Railway should 
nieander like the old roads and canals from town to towm, or that every 
city should have its distinct railway to the capital. 

“ All such constructions would prove nearly equally failures, whereas 
the institution of a p^ncipal and leading line will derive its frosperijy 
and success by numerous ramifications from its trunk, and the esta- 
blishment of other lines as offsets will take place from the lateral 
branches ^hich will themselves extend, while towns and villages soffit 
cienily near will }nake good roads, and thus a succession of employ- 
ment to the working classes be created. * 

“And though the branch railways might repay the expenditure, 
in but little, or even not at all, still the inhabitants and proprietors of 
each town, and ^ts surrounding neighbourhood, (and these will be the 
natural subscribers to each branch line,) will be beliefttted individually 
and collectively; and if they do not greatly increase, will at least retain 
their trade or* connection, which would otlierwise pass to towns and 
districts more sensible to the advantages of the rttilway system, or more 
prudent and more active in forming ^.hat connection Avith a conu||unica- 
tion, which is destined, by its peculiar facility, economy, and wpatch, 
to crea,te great Changes in the channel of trade, and of social, and pro- 
bably of political intercourse.” 
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At the commencement of the present session of Parliament, 
the Government of the country, startled by the numerous railway 
projects about to be brought before Parliament, involving the 
exjwnditure of nearly thirty millions sterling, procured the 
appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
to consider how the interests of the public might be guarded 
against the effect of rash speculations, and especially from con- 
flicting or rival lines, or from the injudicious selections Jf par- 
ticular roads. The very first enquiry made by this Ccvnmittee 
was from a principal military engineer, as to the poss^ility of any 
report being made to Govermuent on the general directions 
and mode of laying out the various projected lines, with a view 
of enabling them to form some opinion, or to come to some 
recommendation on the subject. •It was soon evident that the 
enquiry came far too late. Tlie Liveipool and Manchester 
Railway had been laid out ien years before. After repeated 
and harassing conflicts before Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament, the leading lines from the Metropolis to Birmingham 
and Liverpool on the north, and to Bristol on the west, had been 
authorized by the legislature ; and the attention and interest of 
the English capitalists, at length fully drawn to the importance 
and profit of railway investments, had already produced and 
lodges!, according to l^arliameutary forms, extensive and elaborate 
surveys proceeding from I^ndon in all directions, or forming 
branches and extensions from the lines previously incorporated, 
or passing in diagonal courses between the principal manufac- 
turing towns of the kingdom, completely occupying every line 
whose importance might justify the Government interference in 
promoting the selection of the most eligible route. In short, 
before Government became aw’are of the importance of guiding the 
public, the monied interests of the country Hkd already procured 
tlie funds, made the surveys, and laid the basis of lines of railways, 
which, whether the best or otherwise, are only likely to be 
altered by the successful interference of some rival project stand- 
ing equally advanclKi in the preparatory forms, and more accept- 
able as a speculaticm. What tlie Government would have done 
for Great Britain, they may yet most advantageously effect for 
Ireland. That country, with the exception of the short uncon- 
nected, though'^etninently successful line from Dublin to the port 
of Kingstown, is for all railway purooses a tabula* rasa. ITie 
Government have a^well organized Board of Public Works, at 
whose head stands one of the most distinguished engineers of the 
age. liet it be the business, *tlien, of that Board, under the 
orders of that Government which professes to wish above all 
things to introduce measures remedial for Ireland, to lay out 
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three or four main branch lines from her metropolis to the 
remotest extremities. In what more judicious manner, in what 
way so well calculated to create confidence in the minds of the 
capitalists, so much wanted in a country hitherto so tom by 
political and polemical dissensions, so distracted by agrarian 
outrages, — in what mode so likely to conciliate all local and con- 
flicting interests, could a few thousand pounds of public money 
be esipended, than in tracing the principal features of a few of 
the majii trunk lines of raimay through Ireland? One half 
the supi ^ich will assuredly be thrown away, and probably 
ineffectually, during the present session of Parliament, between 
the parties, now fiercely contesting the route to Brighton — 
scarcely fifty miles, — ^would amply cover the expense of tracing all 
that Ireland is likely to require for half a century in the way of 
principal lines of railway. 

Surely it is at once the duty, and ought to be the pride, of a 
Government hailed by the majority of Irishmen as peculiarly 
alive to the wants and interests of their country, to prevent that 
rivalry of speculations, which in England may exist without 
damping tlie ardour of enterprise, from extending to Ireland, 
where it will occasion distrust and alarm, impeding the very 
^operatiohS which, under the judicious directions of the Board 
of Works, might be conducted in the most beneficial manner. 

It appears to us, thatapplying to Ireland what the Parliamentary 
Committee wished to do for the empire generally, the Ministry 
would, by recommendi^ through its own engineers the great main 
trunk lines of railway, efl&jtually prevent the birth of those projects 
which too often only assume meir direction in reference to some 
town arrogating to itself an undue importance, or to the interest 
of some individuals whose properties may be approximated or 
avoided, and who ^do not consider the real advantages or faci- 
lities of the country in respect of general rather than of local 
purposeS|, 

It is to the Government, who alone are sufficiently interested 
in all parts however remote, that we can look«to, for proceeding to 
lay out a grand system of railway communication, for which the 
natural features of Ireland are most peculiarly favourable. 

Ireland, indee^ may be said to be a favourable country for 
railroads, consisting chiefly of extensive tablcT lands, divided by 
certain marjced lines of mountain in the interior, and bounded, on 
the coast by ranges of hills, parallel or ne|rly so, thereto. The 
best levels, the Tines aflbrding the best general course and the 
fewest obstacles, should be chosen, and where the ^eatest 
acoommodatiQn to towns can be given, tliither should the trunk 
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lines be directed, because the largest amount of profitable return 
may thence be expected. 

It has been observed by an intelligent and well informed 
engineer, that although the expenses of a railway in Ireland may 
not be so great as in England, neither are such ample re- 
. turns to be expected; and if, in tlie prosperous and wealthy 
coimties of Great Britain, it may be a reasonable matter of doubt 
how far railways will be paying concerns, it will be a malter of 
certainty that they must in Ireland be losing affairs, unl<^ss con- 
structed on principles at once the most economical, scj^tii^c, and 
advantageous. 

1 aking Dublin as a centre, and a point both politically and 
naturally as the focus of communication from the east, the trunk 
lines should radiate so as to embrace the greatest range with the 
least means, and as if the whole country belonged to one pro- 
prietor. ^ 

The results of a judicious system of railways laid down through 
Ireland, extending in various directions from Dublin, would be 
the means of putting a stop to various crude schemes, prevent 
injurious speculations, and give confidence to capitalists; they 
would enlighten both branches of the legislature, and probably 
materially influence them in the opinion they would* form in 
committee, as they would naturally be guided by the principles 
laid down, and would not be likely to sanction any lines not 
based thereon, especially if intended for general purposes ; — the 
very object which it appears to have been the wish of the Go- 
vernment and the recent Committee on Railway Bills to attain. 

The English economists are generally very cautious of spending 
a few thousands on Ireland, although they do not scruple to 
grant hundreds of thousands towards objects of national vanity : 
— ^the Thames Tunnel,' for instance, to which has been made a 
provisional loan, or ratlier grant, — for no person can reasonably 
suppose it will be repaid, — of two or three hundred ^ousand 
pounds, and an absolute advance of thirty thousand pounds, to 
pursue an experimeiU which is, to say the least, precarious. V^y, 
this last sum would Jbe far more than sufficient to effect all the 
objects of a preparatory sflrvey of five or six main trunk lines of 
railway, and which expense might perhaps be so arranged as to be 
hereafter repaid by«the parties who chose to adopt tlie principal 
features of me railways thus chalked out for them a ppori. 

Among the various lines which naturally present themselves as 
principal arteries concentrated at Dublin, none appear to us so 
important as the one which woukl naturally be directed to some 

f eneral packet station on the south-west coast of lyeland. We 
ave indeed heard of one to the Nortli, by the coast through 
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Drogheda, and thence by Newry towards Armagh and Belfast, 
and that most liberal subscriptions have been made towards the 
preliminary surveys. We most sincerely hope tliat the promoters 
of this measure will place their funds at the disposal of the Board 
of Public Works, and claim that co-operation of public aid with 
private capital which has been so strongly recoimnended by the 
most intelligent and most competent of me witnesses examined 
by the Committee on Public Works. The subscribers will 
tnereby be certain of having the best line selected, and will pro- 
bably put ^n effectual stop to all minor opposition. 

In respOTt of the general packet station in connection with a 
railway from Dublin to that port, south of the Shannon, which 
may be considered most eligible, we believe that large private 
subscriptions have already b(^n made with a view to claim the 
active co-oj>eration of government, and to place the survey imme- 
diately in charge of the Board of Public Works. 

Independent, however, of thbse private subscriptions, the 
government-grants towards the surveys of main lines ought, and 
we fondly hope will, be liberally afforded, especially to those 
which have not yet caught the public attention, but which should 
be equally, though perhaps not so immeduitely, inquired into. 

^ Among the objects which these main lines extended to the various 
points on the coasts of Ireland, would promote the encouragement 
of the fisheries is probably not the least important, whether as 
regards defence or supplies of food. Holland dates her wealth from 
this branch of industry, and Scotland lias recently derived great 
prosperity from iiicrea!^ enterprize in the fisheries. Fish has 
hitherto been considered more as an article of luxdry than of neces- 
sity, while the working classes can scarcely yet be convinced tliat 
most kinds of fish are at once nutritious and economical. The 
general habit of consuming fish can alone be induced, by bringing it 
to the doors of the people at large plentiful, fresh and cheap. Rail- 
roads oqly will effect this distribution through the interior. Her- 
ring, in Its halfTCured state, is scarcely known in Ireland: nor corned 
cod, which, when well soaked and boiled witli potatoes, affords cheap 
and excellent food, and does not create the thirst generally felt 
after eating salt fish. Salt cod-fish is sometimes sold as high in the 
interior of E^land as butcher’s meat, and white herrings at a 
price each, equivalent to tliat paid for two ov three dozen on the 
coast. The fisheries of Ireland will therefore undoubtedly im- 
prove by Uie extension of railroads, diminishing the price and 
increasing the consumption of fish, both fi\?sh and cured. 

We will not allude to railroads in a military point of view. It 
is our confident belief that the time is past for occupying Ireland 
as a military post ; and it will be only in the event of a general war. 
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with railways extending to our outposts, that we wish to thin>k 
they will be interesting to the commander-in-chief, or important 
to the soldier. 

We return to the project of the general packet station on the 
south-west coast of Ireland, connected with Dublin by one of the 
^.Uiain trunk lines of railway, which we hope to see immediately 
laid out. It is however not merely as between Dublin and the 
south-west packet station, but between London and the Atlantic 
Ocean, that the connection is to be considered. To quoJ:e again 
from Mr. Vignolcs’ document before alluded to — ^ ^ 

“ It is by means of so ready a .connexion with London, such a 
harbour will become the great out-port of the United Kingdom, and 
(passing* rapidly over the chain of intermediate reasoning) of France 
and all Northern Europe. In short, Ireland would become the great 
highway of nations from the old to the new world — the thoroughfare 
between the two hemispheres. The occupation of the public mind and 
the labourer of Ireland in such ai^ enterprizc, and the constantly increas- 
ing fruits of its progress, would do more to pacify the fearful dissensions 
of the people, and ameliorate their lamentable condition, than any legis- 
lation of even the best disposed parliament .” — Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 573, p. 134. 

Any railway to a south-west Irish port, must pass neaik Killar- 
ney or Glengariff. Mr. Vignoles observes in the sjime paper, — 

“ When the English tourists, who now perambulate the mountains of 
Wales, and pass a few happy days or weeks of each summer in contem- 
plation of the beauties of the Lakes of Cumberland or Scotland, can 
transport themselves in thirty-six hours, at the expence of £5, to .tread 
the borders of the Lakes of Killarney, can it be doubted that a vast 
influx of visitors, of all classes of society, would ensue, enriching with 
their superfluous wealth, and civilizing by their presence, the inhabitants 
of the wide ranges of moor and mountain district, \vhich lately, and still, 
to a great degree, are the remote abode of poverty^sickness, and crime.” 

In the pamphlet on tlie General Packet Stations, the autlior 
observes : — 

• 

Up to the era to which reference has been already made, and the 
effective commencement of which may be dated from the re-est|Lblish- 
ment of peace in Eurd^e, (opr commercial relations, during the war of 
the French Revolution, having been either in a great degree diverted 
from their natural channels, or kept within such as Were altogether 
artificial) the great stream of European commerce flowed eastward, and 
Ireland may be said to have been completely in the b<ick ground, not 
only unheeded, but almmt unknown. This is fortunately no longer the 
case. Her natural posiuon is doubtless the same, but the main tide of 
European commerce, instead of flowing, as before, to the East, has 
taken an entirely opposite course, and its direction is no^w right west- 
ward : tliis, too, under circumstances w hich lead to the inevitable and 
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important conclusions, that, while the commercial progress of ^e great 
eastern countries, from the nature of their respective institutions and 
government, can be but slow — however sure ; the western continent, by 
a development of resources so vast, and by an increase of population so 
rapid, that the history of the world offers no parallel to either, must 
become more and more the great market for the products of British 
industry, and render the commercial relations of the United Kingdi/Ui 
with its various States, paramount in importance to all others. Hence 
arises ftie important change which has taken place in the relative posi- 
tion of Ireland. Instead of being, as formerly, in the uttermost rear of 
Europ^ ii^rcourse, we are now about to occupy its very foremost 
post, offering to the rest of the United Kingdom, and of Europe, the '' 
advantage of those facilities in their intercourse with the western hemi- 
sphere, which result from our fortunate geographical position. Hence, 
too, the altered view in which our future prospects must necessarily be 
considered by British statesmen ; and hence, above all, the caution 
which we are bound to use in promoting important public works, and 
the necessity of first carefully enquiring how far they are capable of 
being rendered subservient to those important improvements in the 
general condition of the empire, for the accomplishment of which, the 
coming opportunity is clearly indicated by the whole progress of pass- 
ing events. 

The interval which has elapsed since the introduction of the last 
great imfitbvement in our internal intercourse, namely, the application 
of steam carriages on railways, is comparatively short, but the advan- 
tages which it affords are so obvious, and have been so clearly demon- 
strated by the experience of even this brief interval, that it would be 
superfluous to enlarge upon them. It may not, however, be out of 
place to observe, that the employment of the railway steam carriage has 
hitherto been limited to comparatively short distances ; and as, in tliese, 
the saving of time cannot be very considerable, the ^ective practical 
advantage of the system can only be thoroughly known and appreciated, 
when it comes to be applied to lines of greater length, and to the con- 
nexion of localities ifiore widely separated : when, in fact, distances of 
200 and 300 miles, the traversing of which has hitherto invOllYed much 
personal fatigue, and the sacrifice of rest, frequently for successive 
nights, may be accomplished in a single day ; under circumstances not 
alone divested of fatigue and inconvenience, but partaking altogether 
of the^ opposite character of recreation : when twehe or fourteen hours 
nu^.auffice to* convey the traveller from Lipndon* to t>ublin, and eight 
or ten hours more, place him on riie deck of a steam-packet ready to 
start from the fhost western point of land in £uroj>e.’' — ^pp. 2-5. 

In connection with the establishment of a General Packet Sta- 
tion in the‘south-west of Ireland, naturally comes the considera- 
tion of a more rapid connection with Loifidon. It is within our 
own knowledge wt a large body of active sury^ors, under the 
direction of two of the most experienced railway engineers in 
England, haVe^ for the last two months, being closely occupied in 
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io much im^orUli^e both cottu^ies, that atiy expenditure Which mif 
be necessary for affbndfaigt it to the fullest extent, should ta&cr be con- 
public money foi- national pUiposes, th^n for the 
;.:;^^tnanagement of a particular department, or die iiccom{||odation of 
district ; nor can the committee ^tirely lose sight of the 
rgdieiiim has for so man^ yeapbes^ con- 
sequently to be traversSlW^®^^®*^^®> engines as we 

know are preparing for R}5/Vithin eight or ninediours. 

The object ot tlie survey is to rorm an application for Govern- 
ment aid in furtherance of those statutes consequen^n ^e Act 
of Union, which state, that Irelapd should have evel^ facility of 
intercourse with the seat of government, and “ no reasonable 
expense should be spared in making it as perfect as possible.*' 

“ This view is supported by various public documents, particularly 
tlie recital to the 84th section of the 4th Geo. IV. cap. 74, an Act for 
improving the Holyhead line of communication, viz. — ‘ And whereas, in 
consequence of the union betwihn Great Britain and Ireland, a great 
number of persons usually resident in Ireland are obliged to attend the 
Houses of P^liament, either as Peers or as Members of the Commons 
House of Parliament, or as witnesses ordered to attend, or as persons 
whose interests are deeply concerned in the measures coming before 
Parliament, or as parties in appals to its legal jurisdiction. And 
whereas, in consequence of the said union, sevei^ public omces which 
existed in Dublin for the management of the revenue of Ireland and of 
the army of Ireland, have been abolished, and it is in contemplation to 
abolish many others, and to transfer the administration of the revenue 
of other departments to London. And it is therefore of great public 
importance, that the communication between the two capitals should be 
^ easy and expeditious as possible," &c. ; and also from the following 
extract from the Report of the Select Committee on the post-oiBce 
communication with Ireland to the House of Commons in 1832, viz.— 

. “ By every improvement of a line of com,muniQ|tion the expense of 
maintaining it efficiently will diminish, and the use of it, and thereby 
the revenue will increase, besides every new communication which shall 
be opened with England will open a new district for the employment of 
capital, and the exercise of iudustij, a . new market for the English 
manufacturer, ^ new. Aipply of foqd ror the artizan, and a new source of 
l^venue for the state.* Every improvement of lines of communication 
^ready existing, will tend fo induce, the capit^ists to settle in the mere 
remote parts of Ireland, and thus spread industry aj;id happiness, in 
those hitherto negl^ted districts ; civilization and employment for the 
people will extend ; and disturbance, and the cost of putting down dis- 
turbance, wQl be got rid of. The Government should recollect, that it 
is peculiarly an EngliA object that the most remote parts of Ireland 
should be connected, as intimately, .and as closely as possible, with her- 
self, that .this object will be mainly effected by opening to every port of 
• VOL. I. — NO. £. • R 
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important conclusions, that, while the commercial progress of the great 
eastern countries, from the nature of their respective institutions and 
government, can be but slow — ^however sure ; the w’estem continent, by 
a development of resources so vast, and by an increase of population so 
rapid, that the history of the world offers no parallel to either, must 
Vqpme more and more the great market for the products of British 
secdftsCi ^d render the commercial relations of ti^»» United 
finm paramount in imporba itie prececBng extract 

from tile Report of tu^ CcfeijBh h^ ta\ 18B2 : — 

' Never were propounded views more important tq the interests of the 
two conntri^, and to the unity of the empire ; not merely the legal, the 
furehment ^hion of Great Britain land Ireland., but the real — the essen- 
tiel^the ''indissoluble Union,” iioral, physical, and political. The 
" essential interests” of Ireland require^ that English prejudice, so hurtful 
to her, should be dispelled, and mutual confidence substituted in its stead; 
and for rival and injurious jealousies, a feeling of reciprocity. The closer 
the two countnes are brought together, the greater the certainty that this 
will be accomplished. Facilitate the (intercourse between them ; bring 
the inhabitants of each together ; make them as one people ; establish the 
interchange of merchants, tradesmen, capitalists, and visitors, what it 
ouyht to be, and what it can be made, as easy and as practicable as 
between the North and South of England ; by " direct and easy lines of 
communication with England,'* unnrovince, connect, and incorporate not 
only Ireland as an iptegrm part of tne empire, hut also her remote parts, as 
inmiatdy as possible with England ; do this by making the two capitals, 
Xjondon and jlublin, literally one metropolis, and the great avtery through 
which all the national economy shall flow ; and without in reality chang- 
ing the distance of places, we shall in effect bring all not only within the 
inlhence of each otner, hut within the direct inffuence of the executive : 


giving to each the advantages of both, compressing the whole of the two 
countries as it were within the circle of a few miles,yet retaining for every 
part its magnitude, aud increasinff the value ana productiveness of its 
pecuBar resources.; and thd8«^we shall accomplish by sympathy and by a 
reciprocity of views afid of " essential interests,” that which legal enact- 
nmpts and every other means have, up to the pri^ent moment, failed to 
eB^t. shall introduce intoTreland not only the muscle, but what is 
of mater importapce, the mind, the enterprise, and the security of Eng- 
land ; imparting to her new life, new feelings, nei^ object, and new in- 
terests : i%enaity and capital will havapi unobsWacted, undisturbed and 
poacmlk scop6 to improve where uAWae has been so super^undantly 
nonniiful ; apiculture will advance ; manofhetures flourish ; science em- 
ploy ber genius and talent ; inddstry, happiness, anj| civilization extend : 
ana, in the comprehensive lan^age of the committee, ' distuihance, and 
of piUdng down disturbance, wiS be ^ot rid od" 
flPVo (ditoin that resdlt, and as speedily as is pmtieable, no peeuniaiy 
Hn — sacrifice it canhdt he cOlled-^is too great. This was the opinion of 
the select committee ; for in anotherpart of their Report, in iieatihg of the 
Post-Office revenue, they state, ^ The Resent lime appears peculiariy 
favourable to improyement.* Agun, ' Facility of communication is of 
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so much imporb&iicie tflf both coittntries, that my expenditiire mi/ 
be necessary for afibrdfilg it to the fullest extent, shonid racier be eon- 
an outlay of puUic money for national pitiposes, than for the 
XjQi^^tnanageinent of a particular department, or the aectiran^ation of 
district; nor can the committee entirely lose sight of the cir- 

II ii yVhflTljlfc Post-Office has for so many years been con- 

sidered memfyasoBoaOT^rf Revenue, yet it affords one of the few 
instances in which die govemmShij^M placed itself in the situation of a 
private* trader, who executes a work for a ceitain payment; the 

payment made to tlie state os to me mdividual is connected with the oblU 
gation of executing the work paid form the best manner : oo4iis principle 
no portion of the Fost-Office receipts In Ireland should have been consi* 
dered public revenue until every direct communication between die moat 
importaut towns of Ireland, and between England aud Ireland, bad been 
placed in the most perfect condition* which the circumstances of the 
country would admit/ *’ — ^pp. 3, 4. 

And again, in a subsequent paragraph, the same eloquent 
writer, observing upon the beneficial effects to be expected from 
the railway system, says : — 

** What a vast region will this connection open to Ireland from the 
rich, fruitful, wealthy, enterprising and speculative northern provinces of 
England ! Taken in connection with the railways now formed gnd form- 
ing, how close are they brought to the consumption and industry of be- 
laud ! The time between Manchester and Dublin will be ten hours; — 
between Sheffield and Leeds and Dublin, twelve hours ! — and between 
Newcastle on-Tyne and Dublin, fifteen or sixteen hours ! These are the 
capabilides of the lines, and they need be very little exceeded if judicious 
arrangements are effected/' 

And again 

The more die case is considered, do advantages, benefits, conve- 
niences, and mutnal accommodations, mithiply. It opens to Ireland as it 
were a new world ; and discloses her resources to tfih enterprise and public 
spirit of England : in fact it calls into existence an Union, wbicb nothing 
can repeal, but a convulsion of nature or a moral revolution.** % 

And in a preceding paragraph — 

Railways and st&m are iwdsed effecting a new economization of 
life of business, ami fif gosemment, which neither ignotanoe can stop, 
nor interest interrupt ; and they will be the great regenerating power 
of Ireland, and that W the agency of this projected line of communica- 
tion between the twtnjountries.*' 

These calculations may be further extended ta die great 
arterial railway from^Dublin, to a general packet station, at a 
south-west port, and « 

^ Will further demonstrate not O'nly the utility of this line, in con- 
necting the mont distant parts of Ireland with the seat df ^eninieiit, 
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bat in the commtrcial and military intercourse with our 

American colonies.** 

The author of the pamphlet on the General Packet Station, 
adds the United States, the Canadas, the West Indies, 
South America and we will take the lib eg^ of subjoit^j^i^h 
south and west coasts of France, 

the Cape of Good die East Indies, He 


ranean, 


goes on to observe, in si 
Post office 


the expected benefit to the 


** If the loss of revonue/consequent upon the correspondence 
and the intercourse 'with our American colonies, being diverted into 
other channels, is to be estimated as so very considerable, how much 
more important does the question become, when the correspondence 
and the intercourse with the United States are taken into account.* 

‘‘ Even here, however, we stop far short of the true state of the 
question. The establishment of the ^Iway communication from Dub- 
lin to the contemplated south-western harbour, would be the signal for 
transferring to that route, not only the correspondence and passengers 
between the entire of Noi-th America and the United Kingdom, but 
equally the whole of that intercourse with the north and west of Europe. 
Such a harbour must necessarily be the station for the steam packets 
from Lisben and the Mediterranean, and the periods to be fixed for the 
sailing of the packets to the United States or to Halifax, would, un- 
questionably, so arranged, as that passengers arriving by the former 
should be subject to the least possible delay in pursuing their outward 
voyage by the latter. From France, Belgium, Holland, Hamburgh, the 
Piussian and the German States, the intercourse would be naturally 
through England ; and when even those lines of railway which are now 
in actual progress shall have been completed, the time occupied in 
reaching a south-western harbour, from the most distant of these points, 
would be comparatively small. It is no exaggeration to assume, that 
letters and passengeie from Hamburgh, might be reasonably expected 
to arrive in New York within less time than is now not unfrequently 
occupied by the Falmouth sailing packets in getting clear of the Channel. 

“ Under all these circumstances— when the heavy loss to which the 
post-office revenue is admittedly sulyect by the present mode of con- 
the correspondence and passengers to and from the whole of 
America is fairly considered wl^n the manifest increase in 

• “ The number of passeogera, out and homeward, by the Liverpool and New York 
paekeU, wae eatimated ten yean ago, according to a return then officially obuined, at 
12,000 yearly ; the letters at about 50,000 monthly. Without taking into ac- 
immense increase in both itema, which haa since undoubtedly taken place, 
a sum of Bl, would be obtained from each paesenger beyond the 
_ incurred, and that a sum, beyond the cos® of conveyance, at the rate of 
; Od, for each letter, could be realised upon the coireepondenee, the amount would 
noeed 100,000/. per annum. 

Ifteee Ijpea were written, New York papere of the 12th Februaiy have been 
from which it appean, that, on that dag, 9,559 lettsis were received there by 
^-ehipa from Livexpool and Havre,— 5im, 1 1th March. 
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this correspondence and intercourse, which must inevitably follow the 
facilities now proposed; — the immense acceleration and consequent 
saving of time, and the regularity, amounting almost to certainty, with 
^^ch it will be accomplished are also taken into the account ; — and 
is assumed, as it undeniably may be, that in addition to our own 
correspondence, we shall obtain that from the principal 
IJMnll' ike most important commercial cor^ 

reepondence and intercourseiffi^e worlds shall have been effectively 
brought into the channel of the BK^h post-ofiice, it may be rea^nably 
affirmed, that not only will a very\onsiderable present loss of public 
revenue have been corrected, but that the foundation will ho^e been 
laid for an increase of that revenue, 6o|ex tensive as to justif^he Govern- 
ment of the country in recommending to Pariianient the appropriatiou 
of any sum, which could be reasonably required for carrying into effect 
an object of such immense national importance.* 

“ Nor is the question of financial ^vantage to be considered solely 
with reference to the points already adverted to; there are others, 
which, although of minor importance, both in a national and financial 
point of view, are, nevertheless, well worthy of attention. The advan- 
tages for instance, in the case of the sailing packets to and from the 
West Indies and South America, cannot but be very considerable. If 
it shall not be deemed necessary to render the communications with 
this part of the world more frequent, the number of vessels employed in 
the service might obviously be diminished : the dangers ancf (nfficulties 
arising out of the inevitable delays in the channel navigation, would be 
altogether avoided, and the wear and tear of the vessels, as well as the 
general expenses of the establishment, would doubtless be largely re- 
duced. Tlie same observations would apply to the steam packets to and 
from Lisbon and the Mediterranean, if they shall still be retained on 
the government establishment, or if tliey shall be discontinued, as on 
government account, and that contracts should be entered into Amp the 
conveyance of mails and passengers, such contracts would neOesiHkVily 
be obtained on more favourable terms than they could possibly bSr hid 
at present, in consequence not only of the diminished dbtonce^ of 
the greater safety and certainty which would attend the respective 
voyages. % 

** Another important source of economy would arise out of the facilities 
to be obtained in the periodical removal of the troops, aiid in the con- 
veyance of military m^d naval stores to and from our ^orth Aiperican 
possessions and the West Iitdies. 

“ There is another portion of the subject which must strongly attract 
the attention of the Crovemment, in a political point of view, and in re- 
ference to which it is perhaps not too much to say that the importance 
of the present undertaking can scarcely be overrated ; namely, the imp 
mense advantage, in liie event of the country being unfortunately 
engaged in foreign warfare, of possessing a harbour at the extreme 
western point, not only of the UniSed Kingdom but of Europe ; con^ 

* ** See Ceptoin Besufore'e evidence * Weetern HarboSre«* ’’ 
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bu^ widi sucli facilities of mteraal eommunication, by means of an 
nniotern^te^ series of railways and steam navigation, as would place it 
witbtn twenty-four hours dist^e of the seat of government, and by 
ipeaes of which, not only immense quantities of artillery and of navajl 
and military stores, but any proportion whatever of the disposable^^r . 
^ the country, could be accumulated 44pon this single point il^hich 
favouraUe of all others for embarkation dM WSWBe "liblftiiOl' 
ward) not in a few mek9 or dityr, but, osm^ratively speaking, almost 
in a kmrs; a point, too, feoiu whi^ transports, in any number, and 
ships of war, of any class, could pm to sea, at any moment, unimpeded 
in most ca^s either by the diremion of the wind or the state of the 
tide. * jf 

“ When it is recollected to what delays the military and naval expe- 
ditions, sent out by tlie country on different occasions, have been sub- 
ject : the enormous expense arisi^ out of such delays, and not unfre- 
quently the consequent entire miscarriage of the enteqjri^e for which 
they were intended, it seems impossible to appreciate too highly the ad- 
vantages which would result to *thc <}mpire from the proposed under- 
taking, either in a military or naval point of view/* — ^pp. 9-1 4>. 

We do not pretend to state our own (pinion as to what port 
should be devoted as the General Packet Station. — Mr. Vignoles 
miotes Captain Beaufort, and other high authorities, in favour of 
Valentia^^he says that, — 

It is a port which nautical men, statesmen, and many acute enquirers 
have, at various times, and under different circumstances, and without 
communication or connexion with, and even without knowledge of, ouch 
other, recommended as the most eligible harbour for the foreign arrivals 
and depaitures of the United Kingdom* The attention of the Govern- 
ment lias been called to its eligible situation, and the highest 

authorities have given evidence to Farliament of the peculiar 
embmation of advantagtfs which it possesses as a packet station. Cap- 
tain Beaufort, R.N., H^drographer to the Admiralty, states that the first 
object of all vessels, iJound either to America, the south of Europe, or 
India, is to get far enough out of the Channel to be able to adopt either 
tack, without fear of the land ; the next object is to fetch to the west- 
ward of (Mg Finesterre. By sailing from the port of Valentia, the 
most westumKliy point of Europe, both these obje('.ts are secured. Cap- 
tain Be%ufb7further states that, whenever it is possible, a packet har- 
bour should have two ways of exit, like Spithead, &r instance. Valentia 
harbour possesses this advantage, having two easily practicable iiilete 
I® f'eceptacle for shipping; capaciqps, safe, and land- 

lofiMp*^— p. 23 . 

authffr of the paiiqphlet oa the Packet Station, adds ; — 

Although the advantages of rendering Valentia harbour tlie termi- 
n 4^ the propfMsed {ine appear so striking, gnd the opinions as to its 
eugibility so unanimous, it is by no meims assumed that it should be at 
once or hastily decided op. It is weU kpown that the numerous inden- 
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tations of the soilth-west coast of Ireland aiford various other safe and 
capacious haH^ours, and it would be exceedingly absurd to imagine or 
desire that a definitive choice should be made of any one of them with- 

■ most careful deliberation. Bear- 

imed as being in some respects 
irstood, hou^ever, that it cannot be 
e of railway, which must conclude 
m which an auxiliary steam packet 
' the remaining distance,** about, 
lid at first sight seem to have con- 
far more than count^balgnced by 
f the harbours of the entire south- 
west coasts is known to liave been already made on the suggestion of tlie 
Commissioners of Post Office Enquiry, by a scientific naval officer of 
high character, with a view to the express object of establishing a naval 
packet station in that quarter, the result of U'hich, wdienever it shall be 
made public, will no doubt excite much interest, and bo eminently useful 
ill assisting the Goveniment to arrive at a sound practical conclusion. 
The warnings against a hasty or injudicious one, are sufficiently nume- 
rous and striking. Nothing can be more thoroughly to the point than 
the ill-advised construction of the packet harbour at Howth, on which 
half-a-million of the public money is stated to have betm expended, and 
which, although tlie site was decided upon with the sanction of eniinent 
engineei*s thou employed by the Government, is at this mofii^nt nearly 
useless, save as an as^dum harbour for the fishing craft of tliat part of 
tlie coast’’ — ^pp. 23, 24. 

And wc particidarly call attention to the following extract - 

It has been a general argument in reference to the choice of a 
packet station on the west coast of Ireland, that a suitable harbour, at tlie 
shortest possible distance from Dublin, ought to be decidedly preferred, 
on the gi'ouud that tlic length of the railway communication with it 
would necessarily be the shortest and least extensive. 

“ No error could possibly be more fatal or unArtunate than a selec- 
tion upon these grounds. 6uch a harbour must, in the first instance, be 
the most easterly on the coast ; whereas, on every rational principle, 
and as regards all transatlantic navigation, the choice ought to be of 
the most westet'ly ; wl^e in reference to our intercourse with the United 
States, the West Indjes, South America, and with the entire^ of the 
South of Europe, it ought to be the most southerly, * The extreme 
sourth-westem point of the island is consequently that to which, on 
every conceivable pimiciple, we are bound to direct tfie proposed line 
of railway, and in the closest approximation to which, a sdection of 
the best and most suitable harbour ought unquestionably to be made. 
Of the propriety of su^li a selection, on grounds exclusively nautical, 
and especially with reference to the Channel navigation, there is ample 
testimony ; not the least important T>f which is the evidence of Capt^ 
Beaufort, already referred to. ^ 

^*The difficulties experienced by homewarcUbound ships in beat-' 
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ing up the Channel, during a prevalence of. easterly winda, and the 
necessity which has over and (Tver again existed for the (Jbyemment to 
send out vessels with supplies of provisions, for the use of ships so 
delayed, are facts well known. It is surely needless to dwell upon the 
manifest advantages of a harbour at the south-west extremity o&ie- - 
land, of easy access, under such a contingenc y | or the faci litjf which 
it would afford generally to homeward-boundrvfisels, by ottfenng tRrai 
a port at which they could touch at ajiniines, land their passengers, 
dispatches, and letters, and aftcirward^roceed on their respective voy- 
ages^ and for the accomplishment |of these objects, it is to be espe- 
cially recounted, none other than & kouth-western harbour could pos- 
sibly be available. I 

“ Again, the proposition for selecting a harbour merely because the 
line of railway by which it would be connected witli Dublin, would be 
the shortest practicable, is altogether untenable. As to economy of 
iimey it is manifest that the further we can proceed by rmlway, on any 
proposed line (provided the length of tlie sea-voyage sliall be propor- 
tionably reduced), the more effectually is this important saving accom- 
plished ; the railway transit being so much superior in expedition and 
certainty. The greater length of the south-west line can consequently 
form in this respect no objection, but should rather be a ground of 
preference. 

^*On the score of general economy, the selection of such a line 
would be equally mischievous^ According to the principle already laid 
down, (and to which it would seem impossible that any fair exception 
could be taken,) it is not the line which can be constructed at the least 
eot^pense which is entitled to a preference ; but that which, at the least 
relative cost, affords the largest share of public accommodation ; which 
will consequently receive the most extensive support, and become the 
medium of the most widely diffused intercourse — the line, in one word, 
which shall be the most projilable. 

That such a line, commencing at Dublin, and running in a due 
westerly direction, or yearly so — for instance to Galway — can, as to its 
Usefulness, l^e put for a moment into competition with one taking a 
south-west course, it would be an absurdity to assume. In the first 
case, there^Ss scarcely a town of any considerable importance through 
which it would pass, or with which it could be connected by any short 
cdlateral branch : it could, in fact, have no profitable inland intercoujrse ; 
while'll direction of the south-western line would be at once midway 
betweed«i|the Channel on the one hand, and Ibe course of the Shannon 
navigation on th^ other: — at a distance nearly intermediate between 
Limerick and Waterford, both pf which towns wouW inevitably become 
connected with it by branch-lines; which would at the same time neces- ' 
sar^l^nnect*' them with each other, and would open to each direct 
faf^lte of intercourse with every other impdHant place or district 
tki^^hout the entire main line, or whjch might be connected with it The 
i^iliiaii^es to be conferred upon Cork and Kilkenny would be precisely 
of a similar character; while to numerous other rising towns, which it 
approach more closdiy,and to the important and populous districts 
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which it would directly pervade, it would afford the most valuable and 
important facilities, interfering at the satne time in no degree with the 
traffic upon the existing cana£.”-— pp. 24I-27. 

* «^ith these extracts we shall close our remarks, strongly recom- 
m^ding our readers to {)eruse the pamphlets we have quoted, 
^ the important volume of evidence 

laid before tlie Committfe^ Public Works. 

The question of executiohs^ no longer doubtful as r^pects 
the great works now advocatedl^ it remains only to determine as 
to the parties who shall carry* thm into effect, and tl^ tiipe when 
they shall be accomplished. If our present rulers he wise, they 
will not suffer the honour to be snatched from them. Happily — 
most happily for our country, this is no party qiiestion, not one 
in which the demons of politic8»can intermeddle. Protestant 
and Catholic are equally interested in it Independent of minis 
terial changes, it will force Jitself on the Government, borne 
forwiard by the progress of circumstances. The time should be 
the present : it is clear that some vast remedial measures must 
follow the Report of the Commissioners of Enquiry on the State 
of the Irish Poor ; and it is equally certain that the first sharp- 
ness of the local burthens, which must be necessarily thrown on 
the landed interest by any system of poor laws howevef modified, 
must be remedied as much as possible by the employment of the 
labouring and necessitous population, on public works. The 
path therefore is clear, the time propitious, the nation willing, 
and the capitalist not disinclined to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in public works of a beneficial tendency. 

So fiivourable a combination of circumstances could scarcely 
be expected to occur — a combination which will test the sincerity 
of those who have long professed their anxietv and determination 
to frame diose plans of civilization and employment wliich are to 
raise the Irish peasant in the scale of society ; to teach him the 
value of time, the advantages of habits of order and temperance, 
and to prove to him the determination of the*Government to 
maintain his rights as a citizen, whatever his religion or politics; 
to induce him to be<mme ^ useful member of society^and astodent 
a supporter as he might have been tempted to be a repealer of that 
Union between the two countries, which, signed «t the close of 
the last century, onfy waits the effective completion of diese works, 
to be effectuany sealed for ever. 



Aet* XL — 1. Inaugural Discourse read before the Dnivereitg 
of Oxford in the Divinity Sohooly on Thursday^ March 17, 
1886. R. D. Hampden, D.D. Regius Professor of Di- 
' ' vinity. London, 1886. 

% A letter to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury^ e^la^ 
nalory of the Proceedings at Oxford.^\^dimr 1886: 

3. Elucidations of Dr, Hampden's nrSiogioal Statements, Lon- 
don; 1886. - 

4. Dr. Hampden's Theological miatements md the Thirty-nine 
Articles fompared, London|/l886. 

T^E feel obJiged to confess, mat, in looking over the contro- 
versial tracts which the appointment of Dr. Hampden to 
the theological chair of Oxford has. called into being, our minds 
have been crossed by feelings? whicli wc scarcely know how to 
reconcile together, or even to analyse, with satisfaction to our- 
selves. On tlie one hand we see4earned and zealous, and we 
have reason to believe, in some instances, amiable men, contend- 
ing, in the spirit whicli belongs to a better Church and a better 
cause, in fiivour of a rigid adherence to principles and doctrines 
winch we must approve,- yet, thereby departing from the con-- 
siatency yf^their professed faith, and betraying how powerless they 
are 411 wielding the we^ons which it has long since blunted, and 
then thrown e«dde. On the other side, we see the professor 
elect accused, not uiguatly, of rash and dangerous opinions in his 
earlier works, but yet most unjustly cited to answer for them, 
u^n principles which his accusers themselves had no right to 
adopt. For he is charged not so much with heterodoxy in faith, 
as with violating articles, that can pretend to no power of bind- 
ing the internal belief. 

But the anomalies of the system, which this controversy has 
exposed^ are still further exhibited by the new position, wherein 
the professor installed has placed hnnself. His inaugural dis- 
course ap||ears; in it all is conformable to what his opponents 
could require; the doctrine of the Trinity is no longer the result 
of a com^iation of the judgments of speculative reason, with 
the pr^cfmiOns of authority,” or “ an, exadt scientific view of 
principle of causation,”* the sacramental influence is no longer 
AA^^pqueiiCtf of a “ general belief in magic Jin die early ages 
of ^M p ph arch ;”f transuWantiation is no more a doctrine which, 
as^prsimple opinion, might have had no harm in it,”J but all 
»^pBt what the most zealous supporter oft the church articles 
^Hid desire; die Trinity, as in {hem taught, cannot be denied 
^^"ifeidiout expun^g die Scriptures themselves,”} the sacrament 

• tTheological Statemeots, pp. 17, 19. 
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of regeneration is efficaeions as a means of ^ace, through Christ’s 
.blessing, as to be indispensaUe to sul withio the reach of 
it;”# and, as a peaccMifleriiig perlu^g to more relentless spirits, 

. transubstaiitiatioii is rejected as a loud iiotiotu”f Not only in 
these points, but in many odiers, tlie impartial reader of the 
works^ before us will see manifost variations of opinion, not to say 
glaring contradictions. 

But is the blame of this to be cast upon Dr. Hampden ? As- 
suredly not Had he beena teoaher in our Church, md he made 
his cbiifessioii of faith amongst r^s, we might have b^ii startled 
at such a change ; because we could have discovered no principle 
ill the mind of a Catholic tlieologiaii, whereby it could jus- 
tified. But where die religion itself admits the possibility of 
variation in the whole collective Church, and supposes, that to- 
day it may be plunged into idolatry or gross superstition, and 
to-morrow rise regenerated and purified from the laver of a re- 
i'omiation, it is surely iinreasoiiabie to expect, that its individual 
teachers shall have preserved consistency through the growing 
experience of life. We do not mean to insinuate that die pro- 
iessor’s chair can liave, or has had, a magical influence upon the 
opinions of its occupant, or that it is an infiillible nostrum for the 
cure of heterodoxy. For the professor’s adversaries aUsoIve him 
fooin all formal guilt in this respect, as die schoolmen call it 
Dr. Pusey says, that what they liavc written, ‘‘ it sliould be 
plainly understood, lias not beeii done with any idea of (lassing 
judgment upon die personal faith of Dr. Hampden.” . “ On the 
contrary,” he adds, “ we believe that the earlier faith planted in 
the soul j^et survives, and we trust and pray tliat it may survive, 
uiiharm^ if possible, by the later philosophical system, which 
lias been admitted into tfie intellect.’’^: The report of the Com- 
mittee ap^inted, March 5, by the Corpus flieediig, makes die 
same declaratioii, and is careful in staUng that “tliey are far 
from iinpiitiiig to Dr. Hampden personally those unchriitian doc- 
trines, with which his system (characterised in the preceding 
paragraph as the theory of rationalimi) is closely connected, or 
die consequences inevitably flowing from it”§ • • 

Here, then, is an admrssioii, of inward orthodoxy in the ac- 
cused professor, while his outward teaching is ia direct opposi- 
tion to die principles of faith which he has professed, and to the 
ai'ticles of religion which he lias solemnly subscribed* Yet evm 
here there is no incoi^isteucy, upon die principles maintained by 
distinguished divines of the English Church : though the order 


* p. 14, t Theological Statcmei^/* p. iii« 
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of proceeding is obviously reversed. For Dr. Hampden is acknow- 
lemsd inwardly to believe according to the doctrines prescribed, 
am only charged with oAtwardly professing what is at variance 
mth thm ; whereas, the more ordinary theory is, that the subr 
scribers of the articles may in their heart reject them, while out- 
wardly they shape their teaching in conformity to them. Which 
species of discrepancy between the heart and the hand is die 
more •reprehensible, we leave candid readers to determine. 
Qpdiop Bramhall says of the thpty-nine articles, that they are 

only ^oug opinions fitted for preservation of unity ; neither 
do we oblige any man to believe diem, but only not to contradict 
themes* Dr. Hey, when actually Norrisian professor of theology 
in the sister university, asserted in liis Lectui’es, diat “ the sense 
of the articles is to be determined by circumstances.” Dr. 
Balguy is still more explicit ; for he says, ‘‘ the articles are not 
exactly wliat we might wish them to be. Some of diem are ex- 
pressed in doubthil terms ; others are inaccurate, perhaps unphi- 
losophical; others, again, may chance to mislead an ignorant 
reader into some erroneous opinions ; but is there any one among 
them that leads to immorality ?” Such is his opinion of the arti- 
cles ; now, hear what he says of subscription and mental adlie- 
reiVJe to^tftem. ^ I am fer from wishing to discourage the clergy 
of die established church from thinking for themselves, or from 
speaking what they think, nor even from writing. I say nothing 
against die right of private judgment or speech, I only contend 
that men* ought not to attack the church from those very pulpits, 
in which they were placed for her defence.” 

Now, Dr. Balguy, as Dr. Milner remarks, f was the most stre- 
nuous opposer of tlmse clergymen, who, in 1772, petitioned the 
legislature to be relieved from the burthen of subscription ; and 
his sermons, from vfnich this passage is drawn, were dedicated to 
the King. The theory dierefore of these, and many other 
divines of the establismnent, whom we could quote, is that the 
articles not obligatory on the conscience, but only “ articles 
of peacej^i^hich need not^be believed, but i»ust not be publicly, 
or rather oj^eialfy, impugned. And if in Dr. Balguy’s text we 
simply subsUtute chair for puipit^ Dr. Hampden’s justification is 
oom]4^j nay,che may go on still philosophising on the articles, 
ancy^^rfiysing them in speech and writing, dllPhe has sublimated 
th(^ into acvapoury breath, so long as f^m die chair which he 
Jibw holds, he shall not gainsay their solidity ! 

* This is the language so severely blaified in Dr. H. Pious opinions,*' (such as 
*' the doctrinal statements of our articles ") are not parta of revelation."—" £iucidai« 
tions,” p. 48. c 

t " End of religions controversy/’ Let xi. 
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Surely this is strong doctrine; but it is not ours; it is the 
strait to which the ri^t of freedom in religious opinion, on the 
one side, and the exacted submission to subscription on the other, 
have, by alternate and repeated blows, driven the theological 
science of the Establishment. It is the doctrine not merely of 
this, but of foreign communions too ; the clergy of Geneva con- 
tinued to subscribe to the Divinity of our Lord, long after belief 
in that doctrine had been openly disavowed among them : M i- 
chaeHs maintains that the rahesion, by subscription, to formu- 
laries of faith, only extends to outward profession, jand not to 
interior conviction ; * and Semler bitterly complained that men 
should be compelled to subscribe such documents, when, accord- 
ing to the very principles of the Reformation, it was tyrannical 
to exact a profession of belief evfen in the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture.f But if such has been the belief of so many dignitaries and 
lights of the Protestant Chuych, Dr. Hampden has surely no 
reason to be challenged aiid summoned before any tribunal, for 
acting in conformity to it. On the contrary, we fancy he has 
not come up to the measure of dispensation to which those opinions 
and declarations seem to entitle the conscience ; for, once more, 
we observe, that he is acouitted of believing anything at^ variance 
with the established creed. * 

How, then, are we to solve this mystery, and account for the 
jealousy now felt regarding the former opinions 6f Dr. Hampden ? 
Did not a prelate of the English Church, of whom, as laden with 
years and infirmity, we wish not harshly to speak, translate and 
make known in this country one of the most ^ngerous, because 
one of the most covert and moderate rationalists of Germany? 
and did not his notes, partly by not reaching through the entire 
work, partly by the wuteaness of their an^fdote, by their illus- 
trating rather than removing the danger, greatly add to the mis- 
chief r And yet if Dr. Herbert Marsh was the importer and 
propagator of rationalism, was not the Margaret Proftssor, and 
the Bishop of Peterborough a zealous churchman, and the unre- 
lenting foe to popety ? Ought not this example to have given 
hopes of others, thrft wb^ placed in high places of responsibility, 
the spirit of their order would come form, and flourish perhaps the 
fresher, for their early and partial blight ? But It is not difficult 
to discover the,secret springs which have been here at work; and 
inasmuch as therein are found the latent germs of principles which 
» 

* In an Essay on the Possibility of Effecting a Union of Religions, in his ** Com- 
mentationes, R. S. Getting pnelectae." Not having the Work at hand, we cannot 
tefer more accurately. 

t In his Preface to his Abridgment of Schnltens’s Commentarji^n Proverbs. 
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iKHdd see avowed in the fiice of heaven^ we must feel 
ttti ititemit fft mttehing the course of the accusation. 

TtM iStke individuals, who call Dr. Hampden to account, are 
iftfeit among the high church party, is sufficiently under- 
aloodr The history of this section of die Anglican Church it is 
our province to trace ; but we believe diat we may compare 
if to t^ IheoiT, which Dr. Gilly, and other ianciful writers, have 
imagined for that Church itself."* For, these gentlemen, unable to 
gig rid of the universal domination of popery during so many 
eenturifs, kave devised a species of mythological protestantism ; 
which, like tlie Homeric deities, was invisible save occasionally 
as a thin vapoury phaiitaam appearing amidst the turmoil of con- 
troversial warfare, but yet really existed in its Idas and Olyrn- 
puses amidst the mountains dt Savoy, until it came forth, in 
bodily substance, as a celestial Avatar, from the head of Lutlier. 
And so, do we really believe, tha** the party in the Church, to 
which Dr. Hampden’s impugners belong, hold their only true 
and semi-visible Church to iiave existed pure, until this day, 
lurnidst the wilder theories of protestaiilism ; always bearing with 
it some precious remnants and relics of good old catholicity, iip- 
holdinjg ttlje authoritative teaching of Christ’s Church, and the 
true efficacy of his sacraments, ana reverencing and perhaps re- 
gretting many df those institutions, which the hurricane of tlie 
reformation recklessly swept away. 

The genealogy of tins church-party is easily traced, with occa- 
sional breaks, from one advocate to another of principles too 
obviously Catholic ; sometimes the depredators of ecclesiastical 
rule are for a brief space the lords of the ascendant, at others the 
star of the church culminates in the political and literary sphere ; 
but still it has evet continued to live, and the opinions, which ^ 
this controversy have brought out, have circulated, with alterna- 
tibns of and of activity, through the body of the Establish- 

mjmt. IJffhe “ Report” above aUuded to, the head and front of 
Dr. Hampdeiis dfiending is, his having no regard to -those rules 
and principles of interpretation, which have ^ided the Judgments 
of Christ’s Holy Catholic Cliurch in all ages of its history, and 
niider every variety of its warfare.”* 

Again, me c&mmittee write as follows : — ^ 

^7hl||r(the Committee) suggest and submit it (A declaration) to 
as a meisure, which, while it removes from us a charge of supine- 
liess or indifference, may warn the younger part of our students a^inst 
Immediate dang^, and win solemn! j; declare to the worid our r$8o7utio7i 

* See the Rev. fTamee Wheeler’s shorty hut triumphent, reply to Dr. Gilly’s work 

entitled, l^oteetant Forefathers ” Durham, }S35. 
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to hold fast those great laws of Seripture-Interpretation and iSci^ 
ture~Proof, which we inherit from our ancestors in the faiths ,, 

Is this Oxford or Salamanca that speaks ? Is it Corpus CSirist! 
College or the Sorbonne ? First, a dogmatical cotidemtialion rf 
opinions; secondly, a censure on the same; thirdly, the judg^ 
merits of the Church ; fourthly, this is no other dian the 
Catholic Church I fifdily, this Church guided through all ages by 
the same sound jn’inciples, for this is implied in the jealousy 
wherf with they are to be guarded ; sixthly, these same sound 
principles in all ^es observ^ in every warfare^ therejire Against. 
Bereiigarius, Wicklif, the Waldenses — why not Luther? seventhly, 
these principles to be derived from ancestors in the faith ; eiglithly, 
no law of scripture-proof to be admitted save what is thus inhe- 
rited ; — surely these are not Uie dfstinctive principles, and acts, 
and terms of a Protestant clergy, and a Protestant university I 
We doubt not that those who ligned the Report would reply in 
the affirmative, and seriously and earnestly maintain that such 
has always been the conduct and the belief of their Church. 
Alas ! we wish it had been so. For had these principles been 
always practically upheld in England, never would the sad sepa- 
ration have occuiTed, which has rent this country from jta mother 
Church. Others, however, will not so easily see the conformity 
between these principles and those whereon the Reformation was 
originally based, but will refuse to believe that the thick wall of 
separation which it was intended at the era of that event to place 
between popery and the new religions, was in reality so thin a 
film, as it must here appear. The author of the Letter to His 
Grace of Canterbury, reads catholicity in everj^ line of die Re- 
port. For thus he writes : — 

I venture to affirm, without risk of coutradictitn, or at least of con- 
futation, that the doctrine involved in both the above cited passages is 
much more manifestly at variance with the characteristic principle of 
Protestantism, and with the practice of the English Established Church, 
than any doctrine extracted from Dr, Hampden’s writings." — ^p. 37. 

Again— 

“ The Roman Catholic ddbtrine would, if such admission were made, 
have a manifest advantage over every Protestant Chur^i, inasmuch as 
the rules and principles of her interpretation, and her interpretation 
itself, if not more ancient or more uniform, have unquestionably been 
more prevalent during many ages of the Churcli, and havb been more 
distinctly inherited frommneestors in the same faith, than any articles, 
expositions, or confessions of faith, ^opted by the Church of Euglanc^ 
or recommended by any Protestant community on earth. I know not 
to what conclusions a theory like Dr. Hampden’s, founded on the belief 

I- 
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of the Scriptures, and entire freedom in interpreting them, might lead 
a taah or intrepid disputant, but I am morally certain that the slavish 
doctrines propounded in the Corpus Report would compel every con- 
sistent reasoner, who adopted it, to acknowledge an infallible Church. 
When we once start on the line of infallibility, it is obvious at what 
goal we must arrive . — Tendimus in Lalium. We may bawl out No 
Popery I on the road, but we must put up at the Old Lady of Babylon's 
at W”— p. 40. 

This is consistent reasoning ; and we can forgive some words 
in it wjiich we like not, in consideration of its general sense. It 
is only anwier illustration of what Catholics have repeatedly ob- 
served, that if two contending parties arise in the Protestant 
Church, the one is driven to tax the other with Socinianism, and 
that other retorts with the accusation of popery. It only confirms 
what eveiy Catholic must feel, that the rejection of a principle of 
authority necessarily leads, theoretically at least, to the rejection 
of all mystery, and so to Sociniailism, while its adoption obliges 
its supporter to reason on principles purely Catholic. This ten- 
dency of the party at Oxford to run into Catholic principles for 
shelter, has necessarily attracted the attention of many. It has 
been ii^eniously developed by the author of a clever pamphlet 
intitled a^^^ Pastoral Epistle from His Holiness the Pope to some 
Members of the University of Oxford.” Imitating in some re- 
spect, Sir R. Steele's witty device of a letter to the Po^, com- 
plaining that the Protestant Church laid claim to as mucii autho- 
rity ana infallibility as himself, the writer introduces the Sovereign 
Pontiff in person, acceptii^ and commending the opinions set forth 
in the “ Tracts for the Tmes,” by members of that University. 
In reading this ingenious production, we could not help some- 
times imagining that a better feeling tlian mere love of sarcasm 
came over the writer’s mind, and that his imagination graduall}^ 
warmed with his subject into an enthusiastic regret, that he could 
not s^ in truth what seemed so beautiful even in sportive phrase. 
One in^jance of text and commentary will suffice to explain our 
meaning. The Tracts write as follows : — . 

The Catholic ritual was a precious possessioL ; and if we who have 
escaped from popery have lost not only the possession, but the sense 
of its value, it ib a serious question, whether we are not like men who 
recover frmn some grievous illness with the loss a.' injury of their sight 
or hearing ^77-whether we are not like the Jews returned from captivity, 
could never find the rod of Aaron, or the ark of the covenant, 
i^ch indeed had ever been hid from the world, but then was removed 
worn the temple itself.” — Tract, No, xxxiv. 

Ujlto this jmssage, the Pope is thus imagined to comment : — 

\ “wi when you have returned to the temple, with what joy will you 
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behold the rod of Aaron and the ark of the covenant still preserved in 
its mystic depositaries. With what delight will you behold the splen- 
dour of our ritual 1 Wliat new sensations of piety will throb within 
your bosoms, as you prostrate yourselves with reverence before our 
holy altar. The ark. of the covenant will he presented to your view ; 
the real cross will offer itself to your vision ; the relics of holy martyrs 
will animate your devotions ; nor will you be pained by the absence of 
the prayer (which you say has been excluded from the English ritual) 
“ for the rest and peace of all those who have departed this life iiKjod’s 
faith and fear.” You have justly remarked, that prayers for the dead” 
formed a portion of those liturgies which have emanated from St. Peter, 
St. James, St Mark, and St John ;f and when you join us4i tllese de- 
votions, you will feel a new proof within you, tliat the Churcli, which 
has retained this office, is alone worthy of your regard.” — ^p. 25. 

Sincerely do we believe that th^ writer of these words, in true 
dramatic feeling, invested, or rather identified himself, with the 
character which he personated, and could not but feel tlie aesthetic 
beauty, at least, of the ordinances which he recommends. Gladly 
do we adopt his language, and with all the earnestness of sincere 
zeal, and all the cordiality of brotherly charity, express our assu- 
rance that what he writes is but the truth, and that the emotions 
which he describes are the real and consistent consequences of a 
practical adoption of what that party theoretically approve. 

We are not chimerical in our views, or over sanguine in our 
expectations ; but we are confident that if the divines, who have 
censured Dr. Hampden, would calmly look upon their principles, 
without the dread of popery in their hearts to stifle better feel- 
ing, if they would fearlessly pursue their own doctrines to their 
fardiest consistent conclusions, they would surely find that they 
have unguardedly, perhaps unknowingly, rejected the principles 
of the Reformation, and returned to moughts and feelings which 
belong to other times, or at least to another Church. Unfortu- 
nately, experience, trite and vulgar as it may be, has sanctioned 
the aphorism that the repulsive action between two religions, tlie 
odium theologicum, (the substantive we reject most heartily on 
the Catholic side) is tin the inverse ratio of the square of their 
distance : and therefore we fear, tliat any one of those vgho have been 
zealously trying CadiolicVeapons against the alleged semi-Soci- 
nianism of the Regius Proi^sor, would turn round and be as 
ready to close with* us in wager of battle, did we but tap him 
on the shoulder, and politely hint that he had taken, Jby mistake, 
our sword and buckler. But we are willing to hope that times 
are mended ; and that a better spirit, a generous love of truth, 
has descended among our generation, and that we may safely 
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argue our cause, without danger of exciting any unworthy feel- 
ings. Let us then gird up our loins, and contend together in a 
friendly spirit. 

Nothing can be more dear, as we before explained, than that, 
in the Established Church, there has been a series of learned 
divines whose opinions araroximated greatly to those of Catholics; 
who thought that the Reformation, however necessary, overdid 
its werk. They have regretted the licentiousness of religious 
opinion which it introduced, by removing the wholesome and 
necessary restraint of a do^atic authority in the Church. But 
is it fafr td ’identify the opinions of these men, however learned, 
with the establishment to which they belonged ? Were they, in 
the first place, ever considered otherwise than as a party, or, if 
you prefer it, a part of the Anglican Church ? Were tliere not 
always many who opposed them in their views ? Can it even be 
said that the great body of the flock followed them in their doc- 
trines, and claimed not, rather in their despite, the privilege of 
individual judgment / And has not the growing increase of 
sectarianism proved that the body of their Cnurch insists on this 
right, and exercises it to the utmost ? And, in the second place, 
is not the very complaint, so constantly uttered by this party, of 
too mu&hohaving been done at the Reformation, the regret that 
outward pomp of worship, and many religious institutions, were 
then abolishea, a sufficient proof that they represent not those 
who caused and accomplished that unhappy revolution ? 

No one, we believe, save themselves, will maintain that they 
represent the English Church, such as tlie Reformation intended 
it to appear, in harsh and unyielding contrast to the Catholic doc- 
trine on the subject. But let us proceed in our examination. 
It is supposed, then, that the Churcli of England, as conceived 
by these divines, liplds and maintains an authority in matters gf 
faith. Several important questions immediately arise. 

First, we would ask, where does this definitive power reside ? 
The Catnolic not only believes that his church possesses such an 
authorit^but at once, unhesitatingly declares where it is depo- 
sited. ^ Iw holds that the pastors of the Church, in council as^m- 
bled, ardmsdsted by the Holy Spirit fo a certainty of decision. 
The case is contemplated and provided for : he can tell you who 
may call such &n assembly — ^who must presid^ at it — ^by whom its 
decrees must be ratified — how they are to be promulgated — ^what 
extent of Obligation they may impose. All is as clear, as defi- 
nite, as regular, as the provisions of the ststute-book for the legis- 
lative functions of our national pouncil. 'Hie dogma is complete, 
it is carried fearlessly, like every other Catholic principle, to its 
farthest cons^3quences. But if the Protestant English Church 

f 
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has authority, in whose hands is it placed? Suppose that a 
serious controversy arose within it; — suppose that these its zea- 
lous members wished to pronounce judgment upon Dr. Hamp- 
den’s opinions, whose duty would it become ? Would the convo- 
cation meet for the purpose ; or would each university have dog- 
matical authority? Would the Archbishop of Canterbury be 
justified by precedent, or by usage, or by inherent right, to call 
a council of the English Churcli, and at its head pronou|^ce an 
authoritative decision? Surely, if their doctrine were that of 
their* Church, there would have been proper provision made 
in its articles for it ; and a Protestant child woistd be able 
to tell you, as a Catholic one can, where the authority of his 
Church reposes. Instead of this, we have a vague clause in the 
20th Article, that it has authority in matters of faith. But this 
very clause is most probably spurious and interpolated;* and its 
power is completely annulled by its contradictory restrictions.t 

In the next place, we woiJd ask, how is this power to be 
exercised ? If it exists, or is believed to exist, God knows there 
have been plenty of occasions in our days to call it into activity. 
We cannot, indeed, consider more urgent cases for its application 
than many which have arisen. Socmianism has stalked abroad 
in open day, and in the high places of the Church ; ^laticism 
and self-sufficiency have rent vast masses from its communion into 
sectarianism; latitudinarianism has crept like a subtile poison 
through its ranks ; and yet we never see, or have seen, this Church 
arouse itself to exercise its privilege of dispelling error, and sealing 
with its sanction the orthodox faith. Nay, it has been even 
cogently urged, how came it that Dr. Hampden, after delivering 
his ‘‘ theory of rationalism ” in the Bampton Lectures, was suc- 
cessively made Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, Doctor of Divinity, 
and Professor of Moral Theology ?J If tlie phurch takes cogni- 
zance of opinions, or claims the right of condemning erroneous 
doctrines, either it is sadly inefficient for its purpose, or it must 
wait very extreme cases for the exercise oi its power. Then 
what is the form in which its decisions are issii^ ? Are they 
merely declarations hf its belief, or are they positive definitions in 
the name of God, afid wi^li the supposed guidance of his Spirit ? 
Would they be binding on the consciences of men, or only motives 
to be weighed by Aem in coming, in their privat^ judgment, to a 
right decision ? liiese again are all matters which a Catholic 
well understands, simply because his Church claims and exercises 
a right of deciding in matters of faith ; and tliey would be as ex- 

* See the ** Lectures on the Principal* Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic 
Church, by N. Wiseman, D.D.'’ now publishing, Lect. II. p. 29, note. 

t Ib. p. 29, 20. T Letter, p. 5. • 
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plicit in the Church of England, did it pretend to a similar 
power. 

After this, we would ask, how is this right, if exercised, to be 
enforced ? For, as a wise old poet writes, 

Tlie laws live, only where the law doth breed 

Obedience to the works it binds us to." 

Do those who have signed the Corpus declaration or report, 
imagine that the body of Churchmen are aware of a deposit of 
principles being in their hands, ‘‘ inherited from ancestors in 
the faith,” which alone are available to scripture-proof,' and 
scripture-hiterpretation ; so that all will bow implicitly, upon 
some one endowed with proper authority — ^who we know not — 
coming forward and stating, in a dogmatical tone, that such 
only is the true doctrine, because it is that of the Church ? 
Would not such a decision be as the apple of discord among 
their ranks, and raise the war-cry of Popery against them ? 

How different the case is in the Catholic Church, the expe- 
rience of our own times may abundantly declare. It is not long 
since a bold and mighty genius, after having fought and con- 
quered the rampant infidelity of the last age, and indifference, 
its baneful progeny in this, had gathered around him a band of 
fresh aitttf youmfiil minds, free from either taint, panting after 
what is pure and holy, and eager to be led, under his banner, 
to the sacred war. In an ill-fated hour, he swerved, like Ter- 
tullian, from the veiy principles by which he had so often con- 
futed error, and suffered the suggestions of an enthusiastic 
imagination to prevail over the former convictions of his mind, 
^rhe Head of the Church pronounced his award of disapprobation 
— he yielded not ; but he has ever since stood like a scathed and 
shattered oak, which the lightning hath touched, tlie energies of his 
mind exhausted, the intellectual sap dried up; and of all those whom 
he trained and cherislied, not one has followed him in his diso- 
bedience; they have all wept and mourned over his fall, but 
their principles have been stronger than their affections, and 
they have remained banded together, buf under the best and 
only sure guide — the Church itsdf which thpy defend.* 

Another, and a more remarkable instance has occurred. At 
Strasbourg, the love of philosophising in religion, precisely the 
fault found with Dr. Hampden, had led away into rash opinions 
one whose learning and virtues were an ornament to the clergy ; 
and as one *'great star may draw after it a third part of the host 
of heaven, so had he brought into the^same dangerous opi- 

* It is this hopeful phalanx, in great part, which has undertaken the publication of 
the new Journal, entitled the UniveraiU Caiholique, of which we hope soon to give 
01U readers an interesting account 
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nions others of a kindred spirit. His Bishop condemned and 
expostulated, and the authority vested in him soon triumphed. 
On the 18 th of last November, the erring parties signed a 
declaration, wherein they virtually .renounced their opinions, 
and this was next day published by the Bishop to his flock, for 
their edification, ^llie most striking circumstance, however, is 
that the chief of this party was a convert, at a rather advanced 
period of life, from Protestantism; his mind had not# been 
accustomed from infancy to habitual respect for such authority ; 
but “so essential must this feeling appear to any one that 
embraces Catholicity, and so fast does it seize upon ^is* mind, 
that its power becomes superior to every other influence, and 
secures him against its action. And to the Catholic, tlie man 
who could thus sacrifice every sjplfish idea and feeling of pride 
to this beautiful and most sacred principle, is greater in mind and 
soul, than all the glories of a brilliant philosophy could ever make 
its founder. • 

Here then is manifestly a Church which claims to rule by 
authority and power. Tlie entire system of its construction 
shows tliis vital principle ; but try to trace the necessary organs 
for a corresponding action in the Anglican Church, which some 
affect to think lives by a similar power, and you will blunt 
your dissecting knife in vain. You will not discover any means, 
nor any force, requisite for such a principle. In fact, nothing, 
-we believe, is generally considered more clear, than that this 
belief or theory is an opinion in and not of the English Church ; 
nay, that it goes greatly to overthrow or weaken tlie fundamental 
principles of the Information. 

It is, indeed, easy, and, we will add, distressing, to see how 
carefully the terms used by Catholics on t^ese subjects are 
shunned ; there seems to be a fear of too plainly betraying the 
esoteric doctrines of the sect; nay more, a dread of fairly look- 
ing them in the face, lest they should seem to resemble Popery. 
.It is manifest, that if the principles of these learned Collegians 
were Ixildly pushed ^forward to their last and consistent conse- 
quences, the establishment of the Catholic doctrine must^neqes- 
sarily ensue. I>i vines of<his class, whether living or dead, have 
been more than once subservient to the spread^ of Catholicity. 
The late Mr Vaughan of Leicester, was ever most assiduous in 
preacliing to his Protestant flock, on the Pligh-church doctrine of 
authority in matters of faith, on the sin of dissefit, and the 
unsafety of those who •submitted and adhered not to the Church ; 
and the consequence was, that several of his congregation, con- 
vinced by his arguments, but following them up to their real 
conclusions, passed over to the Catholic faith, and Became zealous 
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members of our holy religion. We had the pleasure of being 
acquainted with one who for years had exercised the ministry, in 
the Established religion, but became a convert to the truth, and, 
in his old age, took order»dn the Church. We asked him, on 
one occasion, by what course he had been brought to embrace 
our religion, with so many sacrifices. He informed us, that he 
had always been a zealous High Churchman, and had studied and 
held %he opinions of the old English Divines. He had thus 
firmly upheld the authority of the Church, he had believed in the 
real presence of Christ’s bod}" and blood in the blessed Eucharist; 
he liad regretted tlie destruction of ceremony and religious symbols 
in worship, and had fully satisfied himself^ on the authority of his 
lejiders, that many Catholic practices, usually much decried, 
were blameless, and might bcreven salutary. His religious prin- 
ciples being thus formed upon the doctrines of that school, he 
could not avoid noticing that, practically, they were not held 
by the Church in which he had learnt them ; lie looked around 
him for some place where they might be found, and, to his 
astonishment, discovered, that among Catholics his theory of 
Christianity alone existed, in a perfect and harmonious scheme. 
He had little or nothing to change ; he merely transferred his 
allegiaitce from a party to a Church, and became a Catholic, that 
te might remain a consistent Protestant ! 

Dr Hampden, in his inaugural discourse, seems to us no less 
confused and fearful of boldly facing his opinions, in his declara- 
tion regarding the relative value of Scripture, and of authority. 
He obviously wishes to give a certain weight to the latter ; and, 
did our space permit us, we should be glad to analyse his con- 
sequences, mutually contrasted. It would be found, that the 
authority attribitted to the Church is so vague and ill-defined, 
as to amount to a mere name ; that it is, but an interpretative 
authority, which resides no one can tell where, and is to be 
exercised, nobody knows how.* 

A similar contradiction is discoverable in his professions re- 
garding the blessed Eucharist. On this subject he tlius writes : — 

Our Chinch, indeed, has rejected the fond notion of transubstantia- 
tion; but does not, therefore, the less heftd a real vital presence of 
Christ in the sac;rament The church forbids our holding the doctrine of 
a corporal presence, and. yet does not presume ^o overlook the strong 
words of Christ, declaring ' this is my body,' * this is my blood,’ * and 
he that eateth my flesh, and diinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and 1 
in him and will not, therefoi'e, incur the impiuty of emptying this holy 
sacrament of its gifted treasure of gpce. And thus, it is asserted in the 


^ See his Inaug. Lecture, p. 18. 
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catechism, that the body and blood of Christ are verily and indted taken 
and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.” — Page 14, 

Our Blessed Saviour yet exists in the body ; at tlie right hand 
of the Father he sits with our glorified flesh, from which he is no 
more to be severed. To say tliat he is really present, and yet not 
bodily present, is a new mystery, involving delicate points of 
sublime theology, nowhere reveal^ in Scripture. Dr. H. admits 
the force, not only of the instituting formula, but even of t^e long 
jspntested sixth chapter of St. John, which he here applies towards 
proving, that the sacrament is not a mere symbol, but contains 
the real presence of our Saviour. But surely so accAirifte a dis- 
tinction between one sort of presence and another should have 
been drawn in the New Testament : And to conclude, inductively 
of the Eucharist, “ here k the body of Christ, ” when he said, 
“ This is my body, ’’ — and rejecl as fond the doctrine which 
takes the latter proposition quite literally, is a strange perversion 
of all logical propriety. Forj-itire the words to be taken literally, 
so as to include a real presence ? nieri transubstantiation, which 
so takes them, is no fond notion. Arc they to be interpreted figura- 
tively ? Then there is no farther ground for Dr. Hampden’s mr/, 
rital presence. To say they shall be taken literally so far, and 
no farther, is drawing a line, of which we require a flomonstra- 
tion. Moreover, if according to die learnecl doctor, the real 
presence is evinced by a passage which tells us that Christ’s flesh 
and blood are received, it is not easy to see how such an expres- 
sion, at the same time, condemns a corporal presence. . It would 
be difficult more positively to express this than by its constituents, 
flesh and blood, inhere is anotlier error in this paragraph. We are 
told that the English ‘^Church forbids our holding the doctrine of a 
corporal presence;” and yet the catechism is quoted to prove 
that the body and blood of Christ are really taken. Now, we 
believe that it is pretty well ascertained, that the catechism was so 
framed upon this head, as to aUow, by the wideness of its meshes. 
Catholics to enter into the net : that the doctrine of the* Eucharist 
was purposely kept so vague, as to be re<;oneileable with our 
belief; and that, tliercfore, the cited words were purposely in- 
tended to include^ *and *iot to be forbid, the Catholic dogma of a 
corporal presence. The entire catechism offends more by omis- 
sion tlian by actu^ error, at least if we except oife answer, which, 
after all, is equivocal. We allude to the number of sacraments, 
as there stated; ‘‘ Two only, ns generally necessatyfor salration^ 
that is to say, baptistn and the supper of the Lord.” This may 
be so interpreted as not to ex<;lude the other five, but only to 
declare those which are necessary for all ; and in this sense the 
answer is correct. • 

It is time, however, for us to conclude. Of Dr. Hampder we 
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say once more, that whatever discrepancy there may be between 
his former doctrines and the Church articles, or the opinions of 
his opponents, it should not be laid to his charge, where latitude 
of opinion has been always considered a privilege and a right. 
The Government h^ been severely blamed tor appointing him to a 
chair, after the University had conferred three successive digni- 
ties on him', since his ill-starred Lectures. This censure we think 
likewise unjust. We think sincerely, that, had the government 
appointed any of those who signed the Report, or appealed to His. 
Grace of Canterbury, they would have sanctioned a wider de- 
parture' fr<fm the acKnowledged principles of Anglicanism than 
they can possibly have sanctioned now. For tlie doctrines which 
that party maintain, however they approximate nearer to what 
.we liold for truth, are as widely dissentient from the very basis 
of PTOtestantism, as those of the new Professor. 

Do we mean then to join in the clamour which lias been raised 
against them ? Assuredly not. We gladly close our eyes to all 
consideration of personal motives or feelings which have been 
•thought to prevail in tliis controversy, and we are willing to look 
upon it solely as a struggle of contending principles. For we 
believe that sincere regret has been felt by tliis party, at what 
•they consider the exaltation of opinions hostile to their views 'of 
the Churcn and of its doctrines. But if they would look steadily 
at their own position, now rendered more manifest by the issue 
of the contest, they would (eel that they are vainly trying to 
raise their Church to the standard of influence and power which 
tlieir affections have devised. They would feel that they are only 
one small section of it, tending to dissent from its essential prin- 
ciples. We can sympathise with their feelings, we can well con- 
ceive the painful disappointment which an ardent spirit must 
feel, when having @xed its eagerest ambition upon the esta-^ 
blisliment of a favourite theory, it finds a clog upon its efforts 
in the very cause it has espoused. We can well imagine a 
youthful Aiiiid after having lived, in spirit, amidst the heroes of 
ancient Christianity, after having studied in the conduct of an 
Ad^anasius, how the Church may clothe her arm with thun- 
de^ when heresy assails her, oRer. having satisfied himself 
that the Bible never was the rule of faith, but the Church its 
teacher,* try to ^apply in practice these lessons and convictions, 
tuid sigh to discover that the machinery is broken in pieces, and 
the springs all relaxed, which then seemed to act with such 
mighty .force. We can conceive the inward regrets of one who 
has picked out,, with beautiful s)dll, and woven into a golden 
chain, . the few grains of poetic feeling which the torrent of the 

See ** The Ariane of the Fourth Century/’ pp. 49 et seq. 
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Reformation tore from the ancient Church, and has preserved 'in 
the dry and sandy desolation of its “ Christian year;” upon 
seeing how much fit matter for a muse like his has been indis- 
criminately and unfeelingly swept away, how much nobler and 
more moving themes he would have possessed, had that touch 
been gentler which broke off the flowers, when it pretended but 
to prune the plant. 

But only let these ideas be indulged to the utmost ; lot those 
reason, and those who feel upon religion, only boldy pursue 
tfi?tr respective trains of thought unto their ends. Let them con- 
struct, in mind, “ the Church which would realize tfleir concep- 
tions, the religion which would embody their ideas of perfection ; 
and there can be little doubt what the result would be. They 
would pass from the dreams of^ theory to a reality which would 
satisfy their warmest longings, and fill up the measure of their 
just desires. 


Au'r. XII. — Declaration of the Catholic Bishops^ the Vicars 

Apostolic, and their Coadjutors in Great Britain. 8vo. Lond. 

1836. 

^^HIS declaration of the principles of tlie Ronuyi* Catholic 
^ religion was originally drawn up in the year 1826, when it 
was promulgated, accompanied by an Address from the British 
Roman Catholics to their Protestant Fellow-countrymen. The 
“Address” was signed by ten Catholic peers, by nine Catholic 
baronets, and nearly one hundred Catholic gentlemen of great 
respectability. Both these documents were circulated by the 
Defence Committee of the British Catholic Association to a very 
great extent, and a copy of them, with <he original signatures, 
was deposited in the British Museum, in oyder that tliey should 
remain as a solemn record of the real principles of the Roman 
Catholic faith, which have been so frequently misunderstood and 
misrepresented by the opponents of that faith in these*kingdoms. 

As it is not improbable that, in the course of our labours, we 
shall often have oc&sion to state tlie leading articles of oin* creed, 
we have deemed il useful, for the facility of reference, to record 
in this journal the Declaration of tlie venerable English and 
Scotch Catholic prelates. In our next number, we Siall give 
the Pastoral Address and Declaration of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, which were 
issued at the same period. By these expositions of our faith, we 
shall desire to be judged. "1^ these standards we shall uai^ 
formly appeal, whenever we find it necessary to say what it » 
we do, or do not, believe ; and we request our fellow-sulgects of 
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every {)ersiiasioii to feel assured, that whenever they hear or read 
of any religious tenets which are not conformable to the doctrines 
laid down in these Declarations, such tenets are not Roman 
Catholic, and are neither professed nor practised by any of the 
members of the Roman Catholic Church in this, or indeed in 
any other country. 

‘‘ Preamble. — ^When we consider the misrepresentations of the Ca- 
tholic i^ligion, which arc so industriously and widely propagated in this 
country, we are filled witli astonishment. But our astonishment sub- 
sides, when we call to mind, that the character of Christ himself* was 
xaisrepre4eii6e‘d : he was charged with blasphemy, with breaking the 
Sabbath, and with forbidding tribute to be paid to Csesar :* — that the 
apostles and disciples of Christ were misrepresented, — they u ere charged 
with speaking blasphemous words against Moses and against God, m ith 
exciting sedition, and with many oVher grievous offences entirely devoid 
of proof,f and tiiat misrepresentation was tlie geiieral lot of Cliristidiis 
ill the first ages of the church. The primitive Christians were fii-t 
calumniated and held up to public contempt, and then persecuted and 
deprived, not only of their civil rights and privileges, but of their pro- 
perty, and even of their very lives. They were charged with idolatry, 
with horrid cruelties, and other flagitious cripies, even in their religious 
worship. In a word, their whole religion was described as a system of 
folly and eu^jerstition, grounded on no one rational principle. 

* St Justin and Tertullian, in their Apologies for the Christian Reli- 
gion, endeavoured to dispel these misrepresentations, by exhibiting the 
real doctrines and precepts, and explaining some of the sacred rites of 
the Christian religion. They showed that these injurious misrepresc*!!- 
tatioiis were, in many instances, the inventions of men, who, unable to 
withstand the evidences of the divine establishment of Christianity, 
endeavoured to excite prejudices agmnst it in the minds of tlie people, 
by holding out its doctrines as absurd and impious, and its professors 
as the causes of ever^^ public calamity. 

“ St. Augustin complained of the calumnies which were circulateck 
against the Catholic church by the Manicheans and Doiiatists in his age. 
He humbl]^ confessed and lamented that he himself liad employed the 
same weapons against the church, when he was attached to the fonner 
of these sects,;]: aiid acknowledged that he then blindly and rashly, and 
falsely, accusf!$d the Catholic church of doctrines * and opinions which, 
he was dt leil^ convinced, she lu ver taugh^ believed, or held. 

** The Catholics of Great Britain have to lament and to complain 
that the doctrines^id religious rites which, as Catholics, they are taught 
by tbair cliurch to believe and observe, have been long grossly miscon- 
OfinMand misrepresented in this country, to the great injury of their 
ra^^us character and temporal interests. 

** They are persuaded that many, who are oflposed to them on ac- 

* Matt. xzvi. 66 ; MarkiiL 22 ; John ix. 16 ; Luke xxiii. 2. 

f Acts vi. 11 ; xriv, 6 ; xxv. 7. 

^ X Oaudens erubui ; non me tot annos adversus Catholicam fidem sed contra cama- 
lium cogitationum figmenta latrasse. 
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count of their religion, suppose, without inquiry, 4hat the Cathdie 
church really teaches all that she is reported by her adversaries to teach; 
and imagine that she is responsible for every absurd opinion enter- 
tained, and for every act of superstition performed, by every individual 
who bears the name of Catholic. 

“ We hope that all who are animated with a love of truth, and with 
sentiments of Christian charity, will be disposed willingly to listen to « 
the sincere declarations of their Catholic fellow-countrymen, and will 
never impute to their religion, principles or practices which, as Catho- 
they do not hold or observe, and which their church condemns 
as errors or abuses. , 

In this hope and persuasion, the British Catholics nave made re- 
peated declarations of tlieir religious doctrines, and have shewn, they 
trust to the satisfaction of all who have paid attention to them, that 
they hold no religious principles, and entertain no opinions flowing from 
those principles, that are not perfeefiy consistent wdth the sacred duties 
which, as Cliristiaiis, they owe to Almighty God, with all the civil duties 
which, as subjects, they owe to tj^eir sovereign and the constituted civil 
government of their country ; and with all the social duties which, as 
citizens, they owe to their fellow-subjects, wtiatever may be their reli- 
gious creed. 

“ They had flattered themselves that the numerous and uniform expo- 
sition of their religious doctrine, given in public professions of the' Ca- 
tholic faith, in Catholic catechisms, in various authentic doeiflnents, and 
in declarations conflrmed by their solemn oaths, would have abundantly 
sufliced to correct all misrepresentations of their real tenets. 

“ But they have to regret, that some grievous misconceptions, regard- 
ing certain points of Catholic doctrine, are, unhappily, still found to 
exist in the minds of many, whose good opinion they value, and whose 
good-will they wish to conciliate. To their grief they hear, that, not- 
withstanding all their declarations to the contrary, they are still exhi- 
bited to the public as men holding the most erroneous, unscriptural, and 
unreasonable doctrines — groimding their faim on human authority, and 
not on the word of God — as enemies to the cirdhlation and to the read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures — as guilty of idolatry in the sacrifice of the 
mass, in the adoration, as it is called, of the Virgin Mar^i, and in the 
worship of the saints, and of tlie images of Christ* and of the saints ; 
and as guilty of superstition in involung the saints, and in praying for 
the souls in purgatory ; as usurping a divine power of foig^ving sins, 
and imposing the ydke o£ confession on the people-^di giving leave to 
commit sin by indulgences — as despising the obligation of an oath — as 
dividing their allegiance between their lung and th^pope-^ claiming 
the property of th8 church establishment — as holding the uncharitable 
doctrine of exclusive salvation, and as maintaining that fiuth is not to 
be kept with heretics., 

« We are at a loss to conceive, why the holding of certain religious 
doctrines, which have no connexion with civil or social duties, whether 
those doctrines are taken in the sense in which they are misconstrued by 
others, or in the sense in which they ore uniformly ifhderstood by Ca- 
tholics, should be made a subject of crimination against British Catho- 
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licfl, by those who* assume to themselves liberty of thinking what they 
please, in matters of religious belief. It is difficult to understand why 
doctrines purely religious, in no wise affecting the duties which Catho- 
lics owe to their sovereign or to civil society, should be brought for- 
ward at all, when the question relates only to the civil rights and privi- 
leges which they claim as British subjects. It is much to be wished 
that those who declaim against what they call the errors and supersti- 
tions of popery, would first learn from Catholics themselves, by inquiry, 
what tlieir real doctrines are on the points above alluded to, and in 
what sense Catholics understand the terms by which their doctrines^ ■ 
expressc(]. ^'hey would perhaps find that they have been hitherto con- 
tending, not against the Catholic faith, but against the fictions of their 
own imaginations, or against their own misconstructions of the language 
of the Catholic church. 

“ Though we might refer to fomaer expositions of the faith of Catho- 
lics, which we deem amply sufficient to correct the misconceptions, and 
to refute the misrepresentations of our doctrines ; yet, it having been 
stated to us, that by publishing at the^ present time a plain and correct 
declaration of our real tenets, on those points which are still so much 
■misrepresented, or misconceived, a better understanding may be esta- 
blished among his Majesty’s subjects, and the advancement of religion 
and charity may be effected; hence, we, the undersigned Catholic 
Bishops, the Vicars Apostolic and their coadjutors in Great Britain, 
h^ve thoifgkt it our duty to publish the following declaration, in the 
hope that it will be received by all who read it with the same love of 
truth, and the same good-will, with w'hich it is given. 

“ Section I. On the General Character of the Doctrines of Faith 
•professed by the Catholic Church , — The doctrines of the Catholic church 
are often characterized as erroneous, unscriptural, and unreasonable. 

“ All those doctrines, and only those doctrines, are articles of Catholic 
faith, w'hich are revealed by Almighty God. 

Whatsoever is revealed by God, who knows all things as they are in 
themselves, and who cdhnot deceive us by teaching falsehood for truth, 
is most true and certain ; though it may entirely surpass the compre- 
hension of Treated minds. 

“ On the authority of divine revelation, the Catholic believes, as doc- 
trines of faith, that in one God there are three distinct persons, the 
Father, t]ie Son, and the Holy Ghost ; that Jesus’^Christ, who died on 
the cross for the salvation of all mankind, is the i^ecoiid person of file 
Blessec^^lTrinity, true God and true Man ; that there is no remissimi of 
sin, nor salvation but through him ; tliat the sacraments of baptism and 
penance are divinely appointed means for the remission of sin ; that in 
the mass, a trur, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice is tifiered to God for 
the living and the dead , that the souls detained ip purgatory are helped 
W the sufirages of the faithful ; that the saints reigning together with 
dirist, are to be honoured and invocated; that at the last day our 
bodies will be raised from death, and that Christ will come to judge all 
men according td their works ; that eternal happiness will be the reward 
of the good, and eternal misery the punishment of the wicked. 
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“ If these, and other doctrines of Catholic faith, are really revealed by 
Almighty God, they are not erroneous, but most true and certain — 
they are not unscriptural; but agreeable to the true sense of the written 
word of God — the belief of them is not unreasonable^ because it is 
reasonable to believe what is true, and taught by the God of truth. 

The Catholic is fully persuaded tliat all the articles of his faith are 
really revealed by Almighty God. 

Is he not at liberty to think so, as well as others are to think the con- 
trary; and in this empire especially, where liberty of thouglit is so 
AQudly proclaimed and lauded ? Is it reasonable or charitable to con- 
demn him for thinking so, when he may have good and ^oli^ grounds 
for his conviction, and may feel that his eternal salvation depends on 
his firm belief of all the doctrines which Christ has taught ? 

“ Section II. On the grounds of the certitude which a Catholic has, 
that all Oie Doctrines which he believes, as articles of Catholic Faith, are 
really revealed by Almighty God. — Catholics are often charged with 
grounding their faith on mere human authority, and not on the word of 
God. 

“ Catholics deny this, because they are convinced that their faith is 
grounded on the word of God, proposed to them by the authority of 
that ministry, which Christ established, and appointed to teach his re- 
vealed doctrines to all nations. 

The Catliolic believes all those doctrines, which God htusVevealed. 

“ The question, what are those doctrines which God has revealed ? is 
a question of fact. It appears reasonable that the existence of a fact 
should be ascertained by the evidence of testimony. 

“ The body of the doctrines, precepts, and institutions, which were de- 
livered by Christ to his apostles, constitutes the new or the Christian 
law; as the body of the doctrines, precepts, and institutions, which 
were delivered by the Almighty to Moses, constituted the old law. 

“The time and certain knowledge of what js commanded by any law, 
is generally communicated and obtained by Ihe authoritative promul- 
gation!. of the law. • 

“ By the ordinance of God, the doctrines and precepts of the old law 
were made known to the Israelites and Jewish people, by«Moses, and 
the priest in succession, till the end of the law. • 

“ By the ordinancq of God, the doctrines and precepts of the new law 
were to be made known to all nations, in all ages, by the apqstles and 
their successors, to die consummation of the world. * 

“ Ob the spiritual authority of the apostles and their successors, who 
were divinely commissioned to promulgate and teach the law of Christ 
to all nations ; and%n the uniform and universal testimony, b^ief, and 
practice of all Christian churches from the beginning, the certitude of 
the Catholic is grounded, that all the doctrines which he believes; as 
articles of Catholic faith, and all the sacred precepts and rites which h9e 
observes as the ordinances of Christ, were really revealed and insti- 
tuted by Almighty God ; and are the same as were originally delivered 
by Christ to his apostles, and by them promulgated ovfer all nations. 

The Catholic is fully satiafied that this method which he follows, for 
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agcertaiaing what are the revealed doctrines of divine faith, is the right 
rule, and that it leads him to the unity of truth. 

Is he not at liberty to follow a rule which gives such satisfaction and 
security to his mind ? 

Is it fair for others who, by following a difPerent rule, are led into a 
countless variety of contradictory doctrines on matters of Christian 
belief, to disturo the tranquillity of the Catholic on this head, or to 
condemn him for his submission to the authority of a ministry, which 
he is cdnvinced was established by Christ for the purpose of bringing 
aU narions to the certain knowledge of the law, and to the unit^ 
faith ? |s not this rule perfectly natural and reasonable ? Can 'Uny 
human legis&tor condemn the principle and rule of the Catholic in this 
regard? 

Section III. On ike Holy Scriptures, — ^In England the Catholic 
church is held out as an enemy id the reading and circulating of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

" Whereas the Catholic church venerates the Holy Scriptures as the 
written part of the word of God ; she has in all ages been the faithful 
guardian of this sacred deposit ; she has ever laboured to preserve the 
integrity of these Inspired writings, and the true sense in which they 
have been universally understood, at all times from the Apostolic age. 

The Catholic church has never forbidden or discouraged the reading 
or the cumulation of authentic copies of the sacred Scriptures, in the 
original languages. She binds her clergy to the daily recital of a canon- 
iccd office, which comprises a large portion of the sacred volume, and 
to read and expound to the faithfid, in the vernacular tongue, on Sun- 
days, the .episde or gospel of the day, or some other portion of the 
divine law. 

Asto tranriations of the Holy Scriptures into modern languages, the 
Catholic church requires that none should be put into the liands of the 
fluthful but such as are acknowledged by ecclesiastical authority to be 
accurate, and conformable to the sense of the originals. There never 
was a general law of *the Catholic church prohibiting the reading of 
authorized translations of the Scriptures ; but considering that many, 
by their igporanoe and evil dispositions, have perverted the meaning of 
the sacred text to ^heir own destruction, the Catholic church has thought 
it prudent to make a regulation that the faithful should be guided in 
thu matter by the advice aS their respective pastors. 

Whkher the Holy Smptures, which ought nev6r to be taken in hand 

with respect, should be made a cluss-boc^ for children, is a matter 
of reli^ous and prudential consideration, on which the pastors of the 
Catholic church have a right tq decide with regard' to thrir own flocks; 
nnd hold that in this, matter none have a right to dictate to them. 

. Thfl Catholics in England, of mature years, ^ve permission to read 
lAdhetttjic and improved transktioiis of the Holy Scriptures, with expla- 

S ;iiptes.; and are exhorted too read them in Ihe spirit of piety, 
ty, and obedionoe. 

Pope Pius yiL,, in a Rescript d^tedAprSlB» ]82(h and addressed to 
the Vicaiu Apostolic In England, earnestly exhorts them to confirm fhe 
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people committed to their spiritual care, in faith and good works ; and 
for tliat end, to encourage them to read books of pious instruction, and 
particularly the Holy Scriptures, in translations approved by ecclesias- 
tical authority ; because, to those who are well-disposed, nothing can be 
more useful, more consoling, or more animating,, than the reading of 
the sacred Scriptures, understood in their true sense — they serve to con- 
firm the faith, to support the hope, and to inflame the charity, of the 
true Christian. 

But when the reading and the circulation of the Soriptures arl urged 
aqd recommended as the entire rule of faith, as the sole means by which 
meifare to be brought to the certain and specific knowled^ o^thedoo 
trines, precepts, and institutions of Christ ; and when the Scriptures so 
read and circulated are left to the interpretation and private judgment 
of each individual : then si^ch reading, circulation, and interpretation, 
arc forbidden by the Catholic church, because the Catholic church 
knows that the circulation of the Sefiptures, and the interpretation of 
them by each ones private judgment, was not the means ordained by 
Christ for the communication of ^the true knowledge of his law to ail 
nations;— she knows that Christianity was established in many countries 
before one book of the New Testament was written ; that it was not by 
means of the Scriptures, that the Apostles and their successors con- 
verted nations, or any one nation, to the unity of the Christian faiths 
that the unauthorized reading and circulation of the Scriptures, and the 
interpretation of them by private judgment, are calculated tolead men 
to contradictory doctrines on the primary articles of Christian belief ; 
to inconsistent forms of worship, which cannot all be constituent parts 
of the uniform and sublime system of Christianity ; to errors and fanar 
ticism in religion, and to seditions and the greatest disorders in states 
and kingdoms. 

“ Section IV. On the Charge of Idolatry and Superstition. — Igno- 
rance or malice has gone so far as to charge^lie Catholic church with 
IDOLATRY, in the sacrifice of the Mass — iiSthe adoration (as it is 
called) of the Virgin Mary, and in the worship of the Saints, and of 
the images of Christ and of the Saints ; and with superstition, in 
invoking the Saints, and in praying for souls in purgatory, ^ow idola- 
try consists in giving to any creature that supreme adoration, honour, 
or worship, which is due only to Almighty God. 

The Catholic church teaches that idolatry is one of the ^eatest 
crimes that can be dbmmil;ted against the majesty of God ; and every 
true member of: this church shudders at the idea of such a crime, and 
feels grievously ii\jured by so horrid an in^utation. * 

But it is said thaftCa^olics adore the elements of bread and wine in 
the Mass : that they adore the Virgin Mary ; that they adore the cross; 
and that they worship the saints and images of Christ and of the saints. 
Before we repel these horrid imputations, in the sense in which they 
are made, we must explain the different meanings of the words adarct^ 
tion, honour, and worship, that the calumnious charge, and its denial, 
may be understood in the same explained sense. * 
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We find that in the language of the sacred Scripture, in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin,* as well as in the language of the ancient liturgies of 
the C^stian church, these words, adoration, honour, and worship, are 
ambiguous terms, and are used in different senses, according to the 
nature of the object to which the act, implied by the term, is directed, 
and according to the intention of him who performs the act Hence 
we find them used as relating, sometimes, to God, and sometimes to 
creatures. Although, in modem times, the exclusive idea of that 
supren^e homage, which is due only to God, is attached by some to the 
words adoration and worship ; yet these words may still be retained 
others, ip a different meaning, without affording the remotest caus6'for 
the imputatitbn of idolatry. In this different meaning, they are still 
retained, in the unchanged language of the ancient liturgies used in the 
Catholic church. 

The words adoration and worship are equally referred, sometimes to 
God, and sometimes to creatures, as is the word honour. Now because 
we are commanded in Scripture to honour God, and to honour the king ; 
and children are commanded to honour their parents : it does not follow 
that the honour due to the king, or to parents, is the same as that which 
we owe to God. To God we owe supreme and sovereign honour, such 
as it would be a crime to pay to any creature. To the king we owe 
the highest civil honour. To parents, children owe the honour of filial 
respect and obedience. How unjust would it be to say, that because a 
^subject honours his king, he pays him that supreme and sovereign 
honour which is due only to God I The same is to be said of the terms 
adoration and worship^ as used in former times, and sometimes used at 
present in the language of the Catholic church. To adore, even accord- 
ing to modern usage, often means no more than to express extreme 
affection or respect. To worship (in the translation of the Bible, pub- 
lished at OxfoM) is therein used to signify inferior as well as supreme 
worship. In the first book of Chronicles, xxix. 20, we read in that 
edition, that the assembly bowed down their heads and worshipped 
the Lord (Jehovah) and'the king. Did they worship the king, with the 
same supreme M^orship’ which they paid to God ? Certainly not Wlien 
a man says to the woman he takes to wife, with my body 1 thee wor^ 
ship” can^this be called idolatry ? Surely nothing can be more unfair 
than arguments drawn from ambiguous terms, construed in a sense dis- 
avowed by those against whom the arguments are employed. 

" answer, therefore, that if by the terms adoration, honour, and 
warship, be understood that supreme adoration, ^honour, and worship^ 
which is due only to God ; Catholics do not adore, nor honour, nor 
womhip any othesr than the one, only, true, and living God, the Creator 
and Sovereign Lord of the universe : they do no^ in this sense, adore, 
nor honour, nor worship, the Virgin Mary, nor any of the saints, nor 
the cross, nor images, nor any other creature whatsoever. 

* See in Hebrew (Prov. iii. 9, and Exod. xx. 12), (Deut. xxviii. 47 and 48), (Pa. 
xevi. 9, and 1, alias 8d Kings i. 23). In Greek, Gen. xxiv. 26, and Gen. 3dix. 8. 
In Latin AdoTare,iiPs. xxviii. 2, and Gen. xxiii. 7, and 4th alias 2 Kings ii. 16. 
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In the Mass, Catholics do offer supreme adoration, not to the elements 
of bread and wine, which they hold not to be present after the consecra- 
tion ; but to Jesus CMirist, the Son of God,' whom they believe to he 
truly, really, and substantially present, 'utider the appearances only of 
bread and wine, after the consecrati6n, diifdr change thereby of the ele- 
ments into his body and blood. To adore’^Ohrist, by an act of supreme 
adoration, is no idolatiy^ ; because he is truly God, and consequently * 
a legitimate object of supreme worship. • 

But if Catholics, using the ancient language of the Christian church, 
said, 

1st, To worship the saints; this worship must be un^prsiood to be 
only an in ferior w'orship, honour, and respect, paid to them propor- 
tionate to the limited perfections and excellencies which God has be- 
stowed upon them, hut this worship is infinitely below that supreme 
worsliip which they pay to God. (^thulics acknowledge no perfection 
or excellence in any saint, not even in the blessed Virgin Mary, which 
they do not profess to be the work and gift of God in them. So that 
in honouring the saints, they celebrate the works of God, and conse- 
quently give glory to him. Whatever act of religious veneration w*e 
pay to the saints, is ultimately referred to God. 

2d. To adore the cross ; this word, if applied to the cross itself, means 
no more than an inferior and relative respect paid to the instrument of 
our redemption ; but if in view of the cross it be applied to CJhrist him- 
self, then it means, as it ought to mean, an act of supreme adoratioti. ' 
3d, To worship the images of Christ or of the saints : the word is 
here again understood by Catholics only of an in ferior and relative re- 
spect shew’n to images, in consideration of the respect due to the objects 
which they represent, and to w'hich the respect shewn to the images is 
referred. In this sense respect is shewn to the statue or to the throne of 
the King, in consideration of the msyesty of the personage to whom they 
relate. An insult offered to his statue would be considered as intended 
to be offered to the king himself. In thismnse a son respects the 
image or picture of his parent ; a parent that ^W^is child ; a friend that 
of his friend ; not for any intrinsic virtue in the material substance or 
work of art, but because it relates to, and brings to his mind, the object 
of his respect and affection. • 

To condemn this relative regard for images or pictures, w^ould be to 
condemn the very fei^lings of nature. To charge the Catholic with 
idolatry, because the pterin worship, moaning only an inferior find rela- 
five regard, is fdund in lii? ancient and modem liturgies of his church, 
is not consistent with candour or charity. ‘ ^ 

The charge that tly? Catholic church sanctidhs the praying to images, 
is a calumny, and carries with it an imputation of stupidity too gross to 
be noticed. Catholics sometimes pray BEFoitE images,* because they 
serve to collect their thciUghts, and fix their attention in their meditations 
and prayers ; but they are not, on that account, to be supposed to be so 
void of reason and sense os to pray to the image: for they know that 
in it there is no virtue or power ; and that it can neithiir see, nor hear, 
nor help them. 
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Catholics do solicit the intercession of the angels and saints reigning 
with Christ in heiiven. But in this, when done according to the prin- 
ciples and spirit of the Catholic church, there is nothing of superstition, 
nothing which is not consistent with true piety. For the Catholic 
church teaches her children not to pray to the saints, as to the authors 
or givers of divine grace ; but only to solicit the saints in heaven to 
pray for them, in the same sense as St. Paul desired the faithful on eartli 
to pray, for him. 

Catholics, according to the faith and pious practice of tlie Christian 
church from the age of the Apostles, do pray for the release and ete^al 
rest of departed souls, who may be detained for a time in a state of 
punishment on account of their sins, but in this we cannot discover even 
the shadow of superstition. 

By invoking the intercession of the saints in heaven, and by praying 
for the sutiering souls in purgatory. Catholics exercise acts of that com- 
munion of charity, which subsists between the members of the mystical 
body of Christ: the principle of w'hich communion they profess to 
believe, when they say, “ I believe Jlie holy Catholic church, the com- 
munioH of saints," 

After this explanation and declaration, we hope that our countrymen 
will never be so unjust or so uncharitable, as to charge Catholics with 
idolatiy or superstition, nor be so illiberal as to attempt to give a colour 
to these injurious charges, by fixing an exclusive meaning to terms, 
«which, in the language of scripture, Christian anticpiity, and common 
usage, bear different senses in different circumstances. 

Section V. On the power of Forgiving Sins, anil the precept o f Con- 
fession,— Catholic church is charged with impiety, in usurping the 
power of forgiving and with spiritual tyranny in imposing on the 
people the yoke of confession. 

The Catholic church cannot be charged with impiety, for exercising 
powers given by Christ to hii^ Apostles, and to their lawful successors ; 
nor with tyranny in enforcing the observance of the precept of Christ. 

Catholics believe xhat Christ granted to his Apostles, and to tBe 
Priests of his church, power to forgive sins, by the administration of 
the sacranrents of baptism and penance, to those who are duly disposed 
to receive this grace. They believe that the sacrament of penance is 
an institutioqggjf Christ, no less than the sacraipent of baptism. The 
belief of bOfl^ests on the same foundation. 

In both th^e sacraments, sin is forgiven by *the ministry of man. 
Be baptized every one of you for the remission of sins, Acts ii. 38 ; 
whose sins you iSfHALL forgive, they are forgiven, John xx. 23. But 
no actual sin can be forgiven at tlie mere wilPof any Pope, or any 
priest, or any person whomsoever, without a sincere sorrow for having 
offended God, and a firm resolution to avoid fpture guilt, and to atone 
fbr past transgressions. Any person who receives absolution without 
these necessary dispositions, tar froih obtaining the remission of his sins, 
incurs the additional guilt of hypocrisy and profanation. 

The obligati& of sacrament^ confession to a priest is not mi imposi- 
tion of the^ church, hut a precept of Christ. Without the voluntary 
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confession of the penitent, the power of forgiving, or retaining sins, 
roald not be exercised with discretion and judgment the minister of 
the sacrament of penance. Tlie confession of sins could never have 
been introduced, had it not been received from the beginning as a divine 
ordinance for the remission of sin. It has been practised from the 
earliest ages of Christianity. It is attended with the most salutary 
effects. Besides being a means of obtaining the remission of sin, it 
affords relief to the troubled conscience, and opportunities of reclaim- 
ing deluded sinners from mischievous projects, atid of causing repara- 
tion to be made for injuries done to persons, property, or character. It 
may be ridiculed by such as blaspheme those things whiefB tkby know 
not (2 Pet. ii. 12), but it will be ever cherished as a merciful and salutary 
institution by those who are sincerely sorry for their sins, and earnestly 
sue for pardon. 

# 

Section VI. On Indulgences, — The Catholic church is charged with 
encouraging guilt, by giving leave to commit sin, and granting an antU 
cipated pardon for sins to come by indulgences. 

The Catholic church rejects with abhorrence the imputation, that by 
granting an indulgence, sJie grants permission to commit sin, or a 
}>ardon for sins to come. An indulgence, in the sense of the Catholic 
church, is no pardon for sin at all ; it is only a remission of the whole 
or of a part of the temiioral punishment, which the justice# of God 
often reserves to be undergone by the sinner, after the guilt of the sin 
has been remitted. The power of granting the remission of this tem- 
poral punishment was given by Christ to 8t. Peter and his successors, 
and has been exercised from the earliest ages. An indulgence, so far 
from exempting sinners from wtirks of penance and piety, is an encou- 
ragement to the performance of such works, since they are prescribed 
as conditions for gaining the benefit of an indulgence. 

Surely, therefore, the doctrine of the Catholic church concerning the 
sacrament of penance, confession, and indulg^||mes, does not tend to 
relax Christian morality, nor to encourage gtnlt,Tlor facilitate the com- 
mission of crime, but rather to put an end to sin, and to promote the 
exercise of every Christian virtue amongst men. ^ 

Section VII. On the Obligation of an Oath, — Catholics are charged 
with holding that they are not bound by any oath, and that the Pope 
can dispense themfro% all the. oaths they may have taken^ * 

We cannot sufficiently C7^)ress our astonishment at such a charge. 
We hold that the obligation of an oath is most sacred^ for by an oath 
man calls the Almighty searcher of hearts to witness the sincerity of 
his conviction of the truth of what he asserts ; and his fidelity in per- 
forming the engagement he makes. Hence, whosoever s^'ears falsely, 
or violates the lawful engagement he has confirmed by an oath, not 
only offends against truth, or justice, but against religion. He is guilty 
of the enormous crime of perjury. 

No power in any Pope, or council, or in any^ndividual or body of 
men, invested with autliority in the Catholic church, can make it lawful 
for a Catholic to confirm any falsehood by an oath ; or dispense with 

t2 
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any oath, by which a Catholic has confirmed Jiis. duty of allegiance to 
his sovereign, or any obligation of duty or justice to a third person. 
He who takes an oath is bound to observe it, in the obvious meaning 
of the words, or in the known meaning of the person to whom it is 
sworn. 

Section VUl. On allegiance to our Sovereign, and obedience to the 
Catholics are charged with dividing their allegiance between 
their temporal sovereign and the Pope. 

Allegiance relates not to spiritual but to civil duties ; to those tem- 
poral tributes and obligations, which the subject owes to the person of 
his sovereign, and to the authority of the state. 

By the term spiritual^ we here mean that which in its nature* tends 
directly to a supernatural end, or is ordained to produce a supernatural 
effect. Thus the office of teachii\g the doctrines of faith, the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, the conferring and exercising of jurisdiction, 
purely ecclesiastical, are spiritual matters. 

By the term temporal wc mean th$t which in its nature tends directly 
to the end of civil society. Thus the right of making laws for the 
civil government of the state, the administration of civil justice, the 
appointment of civil magistrates and military officers, are temporal 
matters. 

The allegiance which Catholics hold to be due and are bound to pay 
4o their so^reign, and to the civil authority of the state, is perfect and 
undivided. Tlfoy do not divide their allegiance between their sove- 
reign and any other power on eartli, whether temporal or ecclesiastical. 
They acknowledge in the sovereign, and in the constituted government 
of these realms, a supreme civil and temporal authority, which is en- 
tirely distinct from, and totally independent of, the spiritual and eccle- 
siastical authority of the Pope, and of the Catholic church. They 
declare tliat neither the Pope, or any other prelate, or ecclesiastical 
person of the Roman ^tholic church, has in virtue of his spiritual or 
ecclesiastical charact^^ any right, directly or indirectly, to any civil or 
temporal jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, 
within this realm ; nor has any right to interfere, directly or indirectly, 
in the civlf gov^ment of the United Kingdom, or any part thereof ; 
iior to oppose, linny manner, the performance of the civil duties which 
are due to his Majesty, his heirs, and successors, from all or any of his 
Majesty’s subjects ; nor to enforce the performance .of any spiritual or 
ecclesiastical duty, by any civil or temporal means. They hold them- 
selves bound in conscience to obey the civil government of this realm, 
in all tMjigs of a temporal and civil nature, notwithstanding any dis- 
pe qilfa n or order to the. contraij had, or to»be had, from the Pope, or 
MMil j^ority of the church of Koine. 

declare, that by rendering obedience in spiritual matters 
Pope, Catholics do not withhold any portion of their allegianoe 
£|lieir King, and that their alle^ance is entire and undivided: the 
civil power oi^ the ^d the spiritual authority of the Catholic 
church, bein§«syt|§ 9 liit^y distinct, and being never intended by their 
Divine Autbar^^ cl^ with each other. 
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“ Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God the 
things that are God’s.” 

Section — On the claim of British Catholics to the property of 
the Church Establishment in England, — ^British Catholics arc charged 
Avith entertaining a pretended right to the property of the Estahlwied 
Church in England. 

We consider such a charge to be totally without foundation. We 
declare that we entertain no pretension to such a claim. We Regard 
all the revenues and temporalities of the church Establishment as the 
property of those on whom they are settled by the laws of the land. 
We disclaim any right, title, or pretension with regard to thfr sdbie. 

SiiCTiON X. On the Doctrine of Exclusive Salvation, — Catholics 
arc charged with unchar itahleness, in holding the doctrine of exclusive 
salration, • 

Catholics are taught by their church to love all men, withont exception : 
to wish that all may be saved ; and to pray that all may be saved, and 
mtiy come to the knowledge of the ftriith, by which they may be saved. 

If the Almighty himself has assigned certain conditions, without the 
observance of which man cannot be saved, it would seem to be an act of 
impiety to attempt to annul those divinely-established conditions : and 
an act of great uncharitablen’ess towards a fellow-man, to tell him, that he 
may be saved, without complying with the conditions prescry) 0 i by the 
Almighty. 

The doctrinal pnnciple of exclusive salvation belongs to the law of 
Christ. 

Has not Christ, who commands the belief of his revealed doctrines, 
pronounced, that he that helieveih not shall he condemned? (Mark xvi, 
16.) Has not Christ, who instituted baptism for the remission of sins, 
declared* that except a man he horn again of water and of the Holy Ghost, 
he CANNOT enter into the kingdom of God? (John iii, 5.) Has not St. 
Paul enumerated a list of crimes, such as adultiw, idolatry, hatred, sedi- 
tions, heresies, murders, drunkenness, &c.,of whiok he declares, iheXthey 
who do such things, shall not obtain the kingdom of God ? (Galat. v, 
21.) Are not these exclusive conditions ? ^ 

Whoever professes the law of Christ must profess the principle and 
doctrine of exclusive salvation. It is not the Catholic* it is God himself 
who will exclude fromdleaven those who are not duly qualified for it by 
faith and good works. • • * 

But the Catholic, whilst Re is bound to admit, and with firm faith to be- 
lieve, this doctrinal principle, is bound also by the divgie commandment 
not to judge. He is i^ot allowed, therefore, to pronounce sentence of con- 
demnation on individuals, who may live and die out of the external 
communion of the Catholic Church : nor to pronounce sentence of con- 
demnation against thosft who may die in an apparent state of sin. 
All those he leaves to the righteous^ judgment of the ^eat searcher of 
hearts, who at the last day will render to every man according to his^orks. 

But surely charity, as well as truth, must forbid onedOhristian to de- 
ceive another, in a matter of such infinite importance as the eternal 
salvation of the soul. He who should persuade his neighbour, that no 
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condition for salvation is required on the part of man, would deceive him. 
He who admits that any one such condition is required by the Almighty, 
admits the principle of exclusive salvation. , 

Section XI, On Keeping Faith with Heretics . — Catholics are 
charged with bolding the principle that they are not bound to keep faith 
with Heretics. 

As Clptholics, we hold and we declare, that all Catholics are bound by 
the law of nature, and by the law of revealed, religion, to observe the du- 
ties of fidelity and justice to all men, without any exception of persons, 
and witbeut^ny distinction of nation or religion. 

British Catholics have solemnly sworn, that they reject and detest, 
that unchristian and impious principle, that faith is not to be kept with 
heretics or infidels.” 

After this, the imputation of th^ir holding this principle, cannot but 
he felt by them as grievously injurious to their religious and moral 
character. 

Conclusion. — Having in the foregoing declaration, endeavoured to 
state, in the simplicity of truth, such doctrines of our church as are most 
frequently misrepresented or misunderstood in this country, and to ex- 
plain the meaning in which Catholics understand the terms by which 
these doctrines are expressed in the language of their church ; we con- 
fidently trast, that this declaration and explanation will be received by 
all ou/ fdlcfW-subjects, in a spirit of candour and charity ; and that 
those who have been hitherto ignorant of, or but imperfectly acquainted 
vrith our doctrines of faith, will do us the justice to acknowledge, 
that, as Catholics, we hold no religious principles, and entertain no 
opinions flowing from those principles, which are not perfectly consistent 
with our duties as Christians, and as British subjects. 

This declaration we, the undersigned, approve, and publish, as. an ex- 
position of our principles and doctrines, on the subjects to which it refers. 
William, BishoD^^ Halia, Vic. A post, in the London District. 

•I" Peter Bernar^n, Bishop of Thespise, Vic. Apost. in the 
Western District. 

^ Thomas, Bishop of Bolina, Vic. Apost. in the Northern District. 

, Thomas, Bishop of Cambysopolis, Vic. Apost. in the Midland 
District. . 

•!«. Abexander, Bishop of Maximianopolis, V|p. Apost. in the Low- 
land District in Scotland. * 

•I* Ranald, B\^hop of Aeryndela, Vic. Apost. in the Highland Dis- 
trict in Scotland. • 

Peter Augustine, Bishop of Siga, Coadjutor in the Westein 
District ^ 

Jfm James, Bishop of Usula, Coadjutor in the London District 
Thomas, Bishop of Europum,* Coadjutor in the Norths District 

•{• Alexander, Bishop. of Cybistra, Coadjutor in theLowland District 
in Scotland. 

May 1826. 
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W E are much gi'atified at the aspect which Catholicity presents to us at 
lliis nionient in Great Britain. The numbers who continue to join 
themselves to our communion, attest the beneficial tendency. of the spirit 
of enquiry, which marks the religious character of our age. 

I'he extiaordinary eflbrts which were made in the course of last sum-« 
uier, by the Conservative party, to arouse our Protestant countrymen to 
religious warfare against us, have more than failed. The meetings in 
Exeter Hall came a flay too lute to find credit with a thinking public. 
But they were not without their effect. They awakened f^et^ion, and 
they iuciuced an enquiry into the rc*alitv of the charges, which our slan- 
derers had exhibited in such revolting relief The result has been, a 
wonderful augmentation of our numerical, as well as moral strength. 

' On Wednesday, the 30th of March last, the Duke of Newcastle moved, 
in the House of Lords, for ** returns of all llonian Catholic chapels, with 
the dales of their erection : also returns of all monastic establishments, 
distinguishing whether for monks ^or nuns, together with the number in 
each : also for returns of all Roman Catholic Colleges and seminaries in 
Pmgland and Wales, distinguishing those which belong to the Jesuits; 
and also of the number of Roman Catholics in 1799, and their progressive 
increase down to the present time.’’ After some discussion the motion 
was agreed to, cxccj)t that j»art of it which referred to the number of 
Catholic colleges and seminaries, and the number of Cathedief in 1799. 
The noble Duke on that occasion stated, that Popery was alarmingly 
on the increase in ^Jieat Britain; that, in lb35, there were 510 Roman 
Catholic chapels in England, while, sixty years ago, there were only thirty. 
In addition to this, eleven new churches were building; and, At Kidder- 
minster and Dover, Protestant chapels had been turned into Popish 
chapels. There w'ere also eight Popish colleges and seminaries, the 
object of which was manifest.” We can assure his Grace that he has 
underrated the number of our new churches now in the course of erection : 
they are certainly not less than forty, not to of some four or five 

which have been ongned this year. I’he numb^ of our British colleges 
amounts to nine. 

Dr. Wiseman VC iE^TUREs. — These Lectures, which w(?^e first de- 
livered in the Sardinian Chapel, and afterwards in the C'hapel at Moorfields, 
are now in progress pf punlication in numbers by Mr Booker. The 
public journals have recorded, that in both Chapels they were •attended 
by immense crowds*; in4ced, so numerous, that on more than one 
occasion, the chapel at Moorfields, which affords accommodation to 
upwards of three thousand persons, was not large eiSough to admit all 
the applicants for plftes. It is witli great satisfaction we hear from all 

a uarters, that these discourses have produced a profound impression 
iroughout the metropplis. Several persons, anxious to testify their 
gratitude to Dr. Wiseman, have entered into a subscription, with a view 
of presenting him with some token t>f their respect, before he returns to 
Rome. We have no doubt, that if the list already forme^ were published, 
it would speedily receive very general support. 
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On die other hand, in St John’s Chapel, MiUman Sheet, Di Martin, 
an Irish Protestant clergyman, is at piesent engaged in a coiiise of 
Anti-Catholic lectuies, to a very thin congregation It has often struck 
ua as somewhat singular, that while numerous lectures of the ofTcnsivc 
cast teem penodically fiom Protestant pulpits, none of oui polemical foes 
seem to conceive the propriety of following the tcmpeiate comse of out 
own theologians, by expounding and defending the principles of their 
own religion W e had the curiosity to be present at one of Di . Mai tin s 
lectures, the subject was penance. * We regretted the want of candoui, 
or of infoimation, which chaiactcnzed his assertions. The impartial 
reader ^aj^ appicciate both, when he is assured by Dr Martin, that, 
'^according to Aquinas, it is impossible to make a good confession 
Some fathers and doctors of the Roman Church declare it sufficient to 
love God once a-year. Reginald us sajs, that there is no puetpt ngiinst 
remaining ones ^ hole life in enmit} against Cvod, &.c &.c hx A joun^ 
layman of our Church, who was present, wrote next day to the Icctuid, 
demanding his authorities lor these positions among otlieis, but the Doctoi 
made him no leply, stating from the jpulpit, on the ensuing cicinng, that 
he could not be expected to do so, and confining himself then to a meu 
review of a hat he had said on one isolated point, which was tlie obsolete 
charge about the deposing power. It has been remaikcd that Dr ise- 
man, in his lectures, never stated a Piotestant opinion witlioiit pro- 
ducing ^ autlioiity, and nevei omitted to make a wiitien rcjilv to those 
of bts Piotestant hcaieis who addiessed him upon the matui of his lec- 
tuies by letters, to which their names and itsidences wcie suhsirihed 

We are glad to Icain, fiom the organ of the ** Re formation’ Societv, 
that at West Bromwich, our Pnesthood insinuate much of oui icligi- 
oiis doctnnes among the people, and that the said Society is " sufltiing 
occasional inroads,’ by means of their ** pciseveiing foe, the lion Mi 
Spencer. 

The Piotestant Journal relieves us from the trouble of enquiring into the 
state of Catholic Scodai^ “ The Flastein Disliict/ we are assured, ** in 
which IS included the coital of Scotland, is rcmaikable for the increase of 
Catholicity. In olrntmt e\ei\ town of any size, the efforts of the Cbiirrl 
are many and persevering, and their success painfully apparent.” It w oiild 
8^m, hosHrvei , that the Jouinal did injustice to the Northern Papal Dis- 
tiict,”hv the invidious mention of the Eastern. “The pi oofs of the piogiess 
foimtr “ equally melancholy ” In Inverness seseral 
m€l||Ks of the professedly Protestant town council, have contributed to 
Ac^Rction of'a Catholic Chuicb, although they ifould not give sixpence 
to the palish Church In Greenock, our population is immense and in- 
CTuasing. In Petth, the visit of an itinerant Catholic preacher, piovoktd 
the Vbluntajies to vmdicatc oui cause, to the gi eat depletion of the piiests 
chapel in tha|ciiy. In fact, one of these meu, a “ leading light, declared 
** Catholicity bad ces^d to be Popeiy , because 
It n^miptoe voluntary” In a woid, bells are now no lougei heard 
onJ|lK|5th of November,” and thr “ rulers' of Glasgow are convinced 
ij jiPjW opposition" to our religion, “ is unchristian,’ and the result of 
efflnour IS stfccinctly stated to be such, “ that from being iid of Ca- 
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Iholics^ to a considerable extent,*' Scotland has come once more to swarm 
with them, and to revert, in some places; to almost her ante-Reformation 
condition. 

The accounts which have been received from our colonies are most 
cheering. 

Letters of a late date from the Jesuit Fathers, who left Stonyhurst for 
India at the end of 1834, speak very encouragingly of their missioiv^ 
They were in the enjoyment of good health and spirits. The college 
which they established in Calcutta, shortly after their arrival Aere, was 
very successful. 'I'lie Rev. Francis Chadwick is the Rector of th^ insti- 
tution. The Right Rev. Dr. O'Connor, Bishop of Madras, jiad arrived 
there from Ireland in safety. ^ 

The Right Rev. Dr. Folding, Bishop of Hiero-Cmsarea, and V. A. in 
Australasia, reached successively the shores of Van Diemen's Land and 
New South Wales, in July and September last. Ilis Lordship writes in 
good spirits of his health and missidhary prospects. Private letters speak 
very favourably of the impression produced by the Bishop on the local 
authorities. A large sum had been voted by the Legislative Coupcil of 
V^an Diemen's Jjand for the erection of a Catholic church in Hobart town, 
the capital ; and a Sydney newspaper assures us, that, before the close of 
the session of the Legislative Council of New South Wdes, that body 
voted, for the Bishop's maintenance, the sum of 500/. We believe that 
the Australasian Association, founded by his Lordship shortly before his 
departure, thrives well, and produces, in aid of his mission n sum of no 
mean amount. 

We are ha})py to inform our readers, that there is great prospect of a 
Vicar Apostolic being consecrated for Demerara, and the adjacent colo- 
nies, where the want of one has been long so seriously felt. . 

We are sony to hear, that in Lower Canada, the Irish Catholics are 
still in that stale of exceeding distress, to which the cholera and other ca- 
lamities, some while since reduced them. It appears, that a few years 
ago, the overwhelming proportion whiph the numbers of our brethren at 
Quebec, presented, to the spiritual accommS^Wion afforded them, deter- 
mined them to o))en subscriptions for the erectim) of a new church. The 
ground was bought, and the Church erected, but its completion seems as 
remote a^ ever, by reason of the cxliaustion of their resour^ps. Out of a 
population of 35,000, Quebec contains 7,000 Irish. Catholics. Among 
the 40,000 inlmbitaiits of Montreal, there are 8,000 Irish Catholics. 
About 12,000 Catholic emigrants aiTive at Quebec, annually^ from Ire- 
land. In the Frentl) Cj^nadian chapels, of course, instructions ai'e given 
in the French language only. 

_ The state of religion in France is most consoling. Of late years, a 
gradual return to Gbristianity has been remarked throughout the ])rovinces 
of that country, and even in its capital. In the present^year, this hap|>y 
change has made a most important progress. The youth of France^ in 
whom religion once tound so mucii to fear for, give now the fairest 
promise of becoming her glory •and her 6afe-guai*d. The venerable 
Archbishop of Paris, over alive to their real wdiare, appointed, chiefly 
upon their account, a course of lectures, on the philoaophy of Christianity, 
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to be delivered by the Abbe Lacordairc^ upon the Sundays in the 
Lent which is just passed. great propriety, the locale of these dis-* 

courses was fixed within the veneriuilc walls of Notre Dame. Wc were 
present at one of these lectures. Longjbefore one o’clock, the hour of the 
lecture, this magnificent cadiodral was crowded in cicry part. There 
were not less than 10,000 assembled. Of these, three-fourths were males, 
. wd of these again, a large majoiity were young men. In the midst sat 
the Archbishop: his golden cro».icr planted before him, seemed the 
standard of that mighty host. The lecture, which discussed the conformity 
of revelation to natural evidences, alicth«‘r inanimate, animate, rational, 
or social, ^a^Jieard with the profouiulest attention, which, indeed, it un- 
questionably inented. At times, the gloaing eyes and che<’ks of the 
youthful auditors rendered an eloquent testimony to the tinths nliicli the 
preacher displayed before them, wiih all the ])owers necessary to jncMluce 
conviction. VV^e are happy to announce, that the Archbishop, in a most 
kind and appropriate manner, has, since the comnieucennmt of these 
lectures, bestowed on M. Lacordaiie one of the stalls of Notre Dame. 
The numbers of young persons of the male sex, comparatively so numer- 
ous, who present themselves at the confessional and the communion- 
rail, the crowded churches at the period of a retreat, and thc^ increase of 
devotion observable during the celebration of mass, assured us that the 
cbapge alluded to has not been nominal, but real. 

TThe recj^nt investiture of M. dc C’hevcrus as the Cardinal Prince of 
Bordeaux, has given great satisfaction generally in l-’rance. The bill for 
the increase of his salary, as well as for the expenses of his inauguration, 
has passed both houses without opposition. 

At Paris, in January last, appeared the first number of a monthly 
periodical, called UUniversite Caiholiqiie,’ cditcMl by a brilliant rhinion 
of the most illustrious Catholic writers in Fiance and Belgium. This 

aristocracy of talent, ” as the biographer of Sclilegel very ajipropriately 
terms it, undertakes, in the ** Dheottrs Prvluitiiuiire*' of July last, the 
accomplishment of a double duty. It sa 3 s,— Fiist,wx should cultivate 
the various branches of u|^ul knowledge, in such a manner as to disengage 
them the more and more from the rrroneous coiic(*])tions which have 
been confounded with them, and thus to favour the movement w'liich is 
restoring tb^i^pirit of Catholicism. Iliis first etrorl is nothing more than 
a work Q jjfb rificaticyi. To accomplish this, it suffices to reject the evil, 
— it auffiflito treat of science in a spirit which is not hostile to religion.” 

** But tP this must be joined another task, — a task of organization. 
To show mat the Catholic faith generates philosopliy, or the general 
science which constitutes the unity of all the various sciences, — that ilic 
CathoJUc hierarchy contains the rallying point of order and of social pro- 
gressi-^tbat Catliolic cliarity, combined wntli the reshlts of science, can 
mone in a manner complete and durable, the most important 

probkMTW political economy, — ^that all art shc^uld be Christian, and 
is Christian emanated from Catholicism, or returns to it ; — 
jyljrawgm religious thesis of the uineteenth century.** 

k 


c.au lumni, rximra, si i a\i , i o^no^. 
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Art. L Agrarian Disturbances in Ireland^ produced by Falls in 

Price8» 8vo. London. 1836. 

T S the condition of Ireland really improving ? The question 
^ interests the iiihabitaiits of (jreat Britain as much as the 
people of Ireland themselves, and it is in all views of it eminently “ 
entitled to dispassionate and candid investigation. 

During the discussion of the Repeal of the Irish Union, spe- 
culation was naturally more than commonly active on this impor- 
tant subject. On one side it was held, not only that Ireland had 
not advanced, but had retrograded ; on the other, it was insisted 
that her progress was not merely unquestionable, but^i^antic ! 
The truth seems to be, that she has made some move onwards, 
but that it is by no means proportioned to the growth of her 
prosperity before the Union; to the increase of her population 
since tliat period; or to the improvement of Great Britain; with 
which it was rather too sanguinely assumed, in the discussions of 
1800, that she would be able to maintain a commercial rivalry in 
twenty years from that period. 

The speech made by the Right Hon. TIitmas Spring Rice, cm 
the question of the Repeal of the Union in rd33, as w ell as that 
delivered on the same subject, in the following year, abound in 
tables framed to establish the hj’pothesis of the ‘ gigan^c’ pro-^, 
gress. The most unerring test. Revenue, is left unnoticea iii 
those sp^ches. Change of taste may produce a great alteration in 
the relative consumption of tea, sugar, coffee, w^ine, or smrita ;"ane 
branch of commerce may-prosper, and anotlier decay*; Waterford 
may exldbit by her export returns a prodigious increase trade, 
but this may be from local causes, and other ports* may be coin^ 
poratively abandoned. Revenue is the result of transactions of , 
all kinds, and is not affected by the mutations^ which* will occur/ 
in particular instances. • It is thus the safest guide in comp^inip . 
the present with the past, and iuis to be regretted that 
but a slender support to the arguments of Mr. Rice. 

In the Parliamentary Return, ordered on the Idth of 
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1824, the following arc stated to have been tlie gross receipts ol’ 
revenue in tlie three years, ending 1800; 

1798, - - £3/283,519 

1799, - - 3,7(>7,0()T 

1800, - - 4,387,096- 

It is right to give the gross, instead of tlie iu‘t veetMpts, as the 
latter were trespas'^ed upon fonnerh, much niort* ihan in latter 
years' by ‘drawbacks,’ and ‘ management/ Tlu* following is il)(* 
gross revenue for tijnx" \ears, ending 1835, as st*t down in the 
annual h^nance Accounts : 

1833, - - £1,462/239 

1S31, - - 4,170,1-37 

1835, - - 4^.153,110 


In these amounts Js only included a portion of the tea duty, 
paid by Ireland, in the ye.irs referred to. That portion, wliieli w’as 
£194,536, is added to the custom/ rcvt'ipts of 1835; but, it ex- 
ceeds by £124,711 the income (lerhed li\)m tia, in 1800, and 
yet the total receipts of revenue in 1800, apjHMi* lo lia\e betMi 
little inferior to tliose of 1S35 I It is important to set* tlu* con- 
trast presented hy tlu* receipt's of llritish ll(*\euue, at correspond- 
ing pc^iofls ; 

Briti'-»h Rc\cmu 

1798, - - £27,311,081 1 1833, - - £19,571,159 

1799, - . 34,471,163 1831, - - 18,110,167 

1900, - - 38,242,81*2 * 1835, - - 48,387,399 


It is to he borne in mind that tlu* British receipts in the first of 
^ods, were sW"eJU*d b\ war ta\e> long* since abolished, 
of the ineoine tax alone, in 1800, i(^a(‘hed lo nearly 
Let tl^, and the produce of tlu* other war taxes, 
geased/lo exist, be deducted liom tlu* grosa rweipls 
and they will be* diminished, perha])s, to one half 
the British revenue*, of 1835. Tlu* e'ase is still 
If Scotland be separateiy regarded, fe)r, accoreling 
itary paper ordered on tlu* 27 th of February 1832, 
£5,113,352, though in 1801 it wms as low as 

Duld not be left uiiobservod, in a statement not in- 
•"to deceive, that Ireland also had war taxes iii 1800, 

‘ not in operation in 1835. The^sd'were principally the 
problems^f^iB^ taxes, but it does not appear that ihe^y exceeded 
that all More than compensation has been made for them 

this is the grrsjwad lilies on tea ancl tobacco alone. Tea produced in 



* 1B30, ou tbe State of tlie Irish Poor, p. 1 13. 
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1800 only £69,8249 but it produced £442,382 in 1827*^ Ulis 
was principally by aiigmentation of impost, for the quantity of 
tea consumed increased in the interval only from 2,926,000 
to 3,889,000 lbs. Tobacco produced in 1800, £327,916, but it 
produced ill 1827, £603,037. This arose altogether from increased 
taxation; for tlie quantity consumed, fell off from 6,737,275 lbs 
to 4,041,172 lbs. , 

While the stimulus of the war existed, the Irish revenue* coji- 
tinued to increase for several years, and this is an additional proof 
that it is tlie truest criterion of the actual condition of t|je Irish 
people. The receipts from 1811 to 1816 inclusive,"^ were as 
follows : — 

1811, - - 6,005,854 1814-, - - 7,176,734 

1812, - - 6,367,987 1815, - - 7,798,921 

1813, - - 6,975,423 18l6, - - 7,950,188 

Tlie last of these amounts is not very far from double the 
receipts of 1835 ! Reduction# of taxation cannot account for 
this extraordinary defalcation. It has been comparatively incon- 
siderable in Ireland. Mr. O’Connell, in his speech on the Repeal 
of the Union in 1834, assumed, without contradiction, that it 
did not exceed £1,200,000, though the net remission whjclitook 
place, ill Great Ilritain, amounted to forty-one milli^^ns. Tlie 

f irincipal operation has been upon ivhiskey ; but instead of having 
ost, tlie revenue has grofilly gained, by that reduction. In 1818, 

‘ sti'ong waters ’ promiced to the Excise £1,026,277 ; in 1833, 
however, they produced £1,754,032. It is also to be borne in 
mind, that the partial diminution of taxation wliich has been 
extendinl to Ireland, has bwn largely countcrbalmiced by the pro- 
cess of assimilation which has come, in latter years, into great 
favour with the heads of the Exchequer.' ^By an act of 1823, 
all the customs duties were raised to the British standard. Since 
that period, there has been an assimilation of the post office, paper, 
and glass duties ; and while w^e write, the House of Coftimons is 
engaged in the consideration of a Stamp Bill, in which '^assimila- 
tion * is aimed at in, several important instances.f The balance 
of remission, remaiying under all these eircumstanqgs, cadnot be 
considerable, and it helj^s little towards an explanation of tlie 
enormous deficiency exhibited in tlie foregoing tal^e. Indeed it is 
doubtful whether the Irish revenue would, without tlie mitigation 
of certain duties, be even as high as it is at present. ,A conmsed, 
and in every way unsatisfactory, return of taxes, wholly or par- 
tially repealed^ in Great Britain and Ireland, was ordered to be 

* Report of 18S0, on tlie State of the Irish Poor. 

f It is understood that “ assimilation,*' is also to extend to^ s0%>, aa artiide hiiri||r 
iofOhi free firom duty, in Ireland. 

X 2 
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printed on the 14th of April 1834. It debits Ireland with a 
relief of £187,484 under the head of tobacco. 14118 occurred, 
it would seem in 1825, and since that year, the revenue from 
tobacco has risen from £583,000 to £7 08, 000, exhibiting, with 
‘ strong waters,’ a remarkable instance of tlu» benefit wliich the Ex- 
ehe(pier has derived in Ireland from the modt*ration of its (‘xactions. 
. The present state of the Irish revenue, as compared with the 
past, i^, in short, only to bi* accounted tor by referring it to the 
actual state of the country ; which presents here and there an 
indicatipn of advancement, but whose inhabitants, taken gene- 
rally, are*^iniia])pily in a condition the reverse of that in which 
they are fondly believed to bi‘ luxuriating by cer tain credulous 
politicians, wlio are apt to draw upon their fancies for pictures of 
its prosperity. Ireland CANXO't; be rapidly advancing, or advanc- 
ing at all with refeiviice to the growth of her population, while 
Jier revenue is as uiipiod active as it ia at pi*e»ent. If Ikt pi*o- 
gress had been a& great as tliat of Scotland. >ince 1801, her con- 
tributions to the Imperial Excluxjuer wt)uld now amoiniL to ten 
millions a year ; and her consumption of British manufactures, 
would, there is little doubt, reach to twelve millions, instead of 
six. ^yiat are th(‘ mtxisures cahailated to raist^ Ireland to an 
elevation, 'so important to the best interests of the whole British 
people ? 

We confess at the outset, we w'ould be radical, tbougli, wi‘ think, 
not revolutiouary, in tlu* remedies we w^ould a])ply to lhi‘ (!ure 
of Irish evils, liiir fir?>t operations would be on tlie ‘‘ eircurn- 
stanc (*3 11 luler which the soil is cultivati'd,” holding them tx) be of 
sucli moment as almost wholly to determine the position of a 
country in the scale of civilizatii)n.”'>^ 14i(‘ owiiershij) of the 
Irish soil is clfu'fly ii^tlie j)Os<es»ion of an Absentee Projirielary, 
whose title to their estates is founded ujk)!! con liscat ions coiidiK*t- 
ed, ill Ireland, on princi])les involving a violation of the law of 
civilized Aations. On this point the first Lord Clare is an authorita- 
tive witness. (- In a speech w hich lie delivered in the Irish House of 
Lords, on the 10th of February, 1801), on 4he (juestion of the 

! )roposed Legislative Union, he estimated tl\e forfeitures in Iix'- 
and as including eleven-twelfths of the fiitire island. J 

^ 

•Essay on the Distribution (jf W'^ealth, hy llir Kov. Kichjt.ril Jones. 
f I’he last Quarterly Rt view calls iura (j» 270) one the most dislinguislied states- 


men of his age t)r country.’’ 

X Confiscated in the reign of James I. the whole pntvi^re of Acres. 

Ulster containing 2,KJ6,837 

Set out by the Court of Claims at th^ Kestoration . . 7,800,000 

Forfeitures of 1688 , 1,060,792 


t 1 1,097,629 

The superficial contents of Ireland arc supposed to be 12,722,616 Irish acres. 
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If‘,” said he, “ the wars of England carried on here from the 
reign of Elizabeth had been waged against a fort^ign enemy, the 
inhabitants would have retained their possessions under llie esta- 
blished law of civilized nations, and their country have been 
annexed as a })rovince to the llritish Empire. The whole power 
and pro])erty of the country has been conferred by successive « 
monarciis of England upon an English Colony, competed of 
three sets of English adventurers who poured into this country 
at the terniinalioii of three successiv(‘ Rebellions. Confiscation 
is their coinmoii title ; and from their first settlement«^ht*y have 
be«m laMuiiK'd in on (‘vtTj’ sidt‘ by the old inhabitants of the 
island, brooding over their discontents in siilk*n indignation.” 

Th(^ cours{» v\ hich a w ise policy would recoiniuend as to the 
j)Osl(‘rity of the^e ‘^adventurers” wlio are residents, is ( videntiy one 
which would put iIkmu upon a better undt'rstanding with their 
humbli' neighbours. Tins, unfoylunately, is not the course which 
has been hitherto, at least, pursued. TIuto are no poor laws, 
and thi‘ mass ol* the ])(‘ople ar<‘ at th(' mercy of owntTS of the 
land, who feel that ‘‘ ecuifiscation is their common titles” These 
owners are chi(‘fiy of C romwe llian (u igin, J’or it is to be observed 
eight pai'ts out of elcM'n <»f tlu* c'lilire forfeitures ft‘11 ty dieir lot. 

“ All foriiKT settlers,” observe-, Mi*. Eiclu^no, ‘"had ibund it their 
inti'iesl to adopt the system of the eounliy, and fall in with the 
established customs of the }'eo])U‘. It was the misfortune of the 
Cromwellians to go thither with anew’ religion and new. politics, 
a new system of agriculture, and a new relation Ixtween land- 
lord and U nanl, snb>er>ive of ev<»ry thing w hich existed, from the 
highest to the lowest hinuan being. They carried with them 
neithiM* attachimMits, sym])athies, social tiiv, nor jialrimonial in- 
fluence.” It is to a gentry of this ela^-s that the Legislature still 
confides the discn*tion*iry guardianship of the poor ! llow' well 
they acquit tlu^nselves of the trust is to be inferred ^Vom the 
myriads of e'p'cted tenantry who an* known to bv still perishing 
on the bogs and highways of In'land, though the proscription of 
Avhich they are tlu* v*clmis is now* in the fonrleiMith yeiu; of its 
<hi ration.'^’ And it Is cyrious to uli-erve the facilities w ith w hich 

♦ ‘Within tilt' last two yt-ars (says Lfshr Fostrr, now a Aaron of t! e exche- 
quer, in his ovidence hof(.fc the liorils’ ('oininiltee in 1S20) a jierfect panic on the 
subject of population lias prevailed ainonusl nil pei-vons interested in Jand in Ireland; 
and they are at this nioim iit applyiiij? a correoiivr check of the most violent descrip- 
tion to that increase of population winch theie has hccii too much reason to deplore. 
Tlie principle of dispcojdiiii; t states is j^oinp on in Ireland wherever it can beetfected. 

If your Lordships ask me wliat hecoiiicb of t^e surplus stock of population, it is a mat- 
ter on which 1 have in iny late journeys throujjhout Ireland endeat (Hired to form an 
opinion ; and 1 conceive that ni many iiistaiici's they wand(*r aboift the country as 
mere mendicants, but that more frequently they betake themselves to the nearest 
large towns, and there occupy as lodgers the most wretched hovels in the most misera- 
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these men have been armed in the exercise of the right of 
^ doing what they Uke With their own? Tlie same author reck- 
ons as many as eiglit acts, or amendments of acts, of Parliament, 
which have been j)assed since 1816, all of them to strengthen die 
rich against the poor. 

It admits, I think, of more than doubt, whether the system which 
Engla(ul has pursued of streiigtheiiing the hands of the gentry against 
the tenantry, u})on every occasion, contributes to ])riiig about a recon- 
ciliation between them. Whatever increases the j)ower of the land- 
lord is cm^'hiyed, iirst or last, to draw inon^ nmt from the land. Prt)fit 
being almost all he aims at, every new project is fa\'ourt^d as it assists 
him to obtain his (*nd. The laws in his favour are already more sum- 
mary and stronger than they are in England ; and lie is yet calling for 
additional assistance. Tlio ejectment of a tenant here; is a tedious and 
difficult process, which usually tak(*s tiu' b(‘st portion of a yt?ar, and 
sometimes longer; and costs a sum of money so consid(u*a])le, that 
landlords areVery generally det(*rrt‘<l from tin? ])roceeding. In Ireland, 
by the .^bth (Jeo. 111. c. amended by the .^8tli G(‘o. HI. c. 39, find 
the 1st Geo, IV. c. 41, tlie same result is obtained in a montli ; and the 
expense, wliieh used to be sevontec'ii or eighteen iiounds. is r(‘dueed to 
under two pounds, lly tlie ,59th Geo. III. e. SS, landlords were also 
empowered to distrain the growing crojis. The 8nb-letting Act, 7th 
Geo. IV. d. 29, took away a great ])o^\-er which the tenants had over 
the land to under-let, and enabl(‘s the landlord to ricover possession 
more easily upon breach of covenant. Tlui 4th (ieo. 1\'. e. 36, was 
passed to discourage the oeeujiatioii in joint tenaney, and the 7th Geo. 
IV., before referred to, iirevented them from tievising tlic land lu'ld 
under leas(i, wliere there was a clause against snh-h'tting, to mori‘ than 
one piTson. 4'he Malicious Tresjiass Act, 9th Geo. IV. c, .56, also as- 
sists tlie landlord more than has l^eeii found iir eessary in England. 
Several Acts, however, have been jiassed witliin the same period in 
favour of the tenant, as the Tithe C omposition Act, tlu‘ regulation oi' 
presentnu iits, ami tiie raising the amount on which a debtor may be ar- 
rested on mesne pr(»eess. In a wholesome staU* of soeieU, many of the 
Rtatides Tillich have bet'ii passed in favour of the landlord would 
oji«|&t.e beneficially ; but in Ireland with sonu' good, they inffiet inon^ 
evil. The condition of the jieasantry is reduced to a lower scale by 
every 'tiew jiower that is created. Every fresh law exonerates tlie 
proprietors more from the neees.<ity of eulfi rating tlu* good opinion of 
their dependents, and moreover, removes the odium of any oppression 
from the individual, who ought to bear it, to the State.” — Bictamo's 
Economy of Ireland^ p. 164. 

The remedy lor all these evils is a sUite subsistence lor the poor, 
comprehensive and ample in its provisions. It is fortunately no 
longer necessary to vindicate the jmlicy or necessity of such an 

ble outlets in tb. vain hope of ftcttinjf oecasionaliy a <lay*s work, 'riiougli this ex- 
pectation too often proves ill-founded, it is the only course possible for them to take. 
Their resort to tlicse towns produces such misery as it is impossible to describe. 
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institution. Both are adinittcKl by persons once opposed to them. 
It is only to bt* lamented that a law lor tlie presei’vatioii of the 
mass of die people ‘ is still a })ostpoiu‘eI measure, in a session of 
whieli so much is dedicated to the business of Ireland. l\x)r- 
laws for that country sliould precede* the ce)nbide*ratie)n e)f muni- 
cij)al erorporations, of tithes, and of all e)tlK*i- ejiiestioiis. Much 
woulel it Jiave beJie*fitte*d the ivlie)le empire*, if tlie; i’nergie*s which 
won c*manci])atie)n laid in the hrst instance* be*stowe*(l die bk?ssings 
of a state suhsisfe*iice* on, cemiessedly, the iuost destitute peipula- 
tion in the civilize^cl worlel ! ^ • 

I'he ne)n-resid(‘nt proprietory are ch{irge.*able with mischiefs of 
eneirmous magnitude. With some fe*w excerpt iems, all travelh^rs 
admit, that the occupants eif the* Absentee* e'slates are far the most 
inise*rable in the island. \\ hat is t» be done* with these Al)senteH'S ? 
Ae'cording tei the most inte‘Uige‘nt witiu‘ss(*s exaiiiiiud be'lbre the 
C’ommitte*e e)l‘ IHoO em the* state e>f the Irish poor, tlii*y elravv from 
the* t;ountrv thre'c* eir lour milTions eif its re*n1al. Mr. Hutler 
Bryan e‘stiinale*s the amount at Xd.< ><)(),( HU) (p. d.L) Mr. Ensor, 
afte‘r a minute cale'ulation, is satislk*{I that it is £'1,()0().0()0 
(p. 481.) The* abstraction eif rental in these masses is a grem- 
ing e‘vil. Mr. ‘Puget, in his e*viele*ne*e‘ before* the* Kxchangii C'om- 
mitte'c in 1804, elid not value** the* leinittancvs the*n Vnt fremi 
Ire*land at more* than £2,000.000.'^ If the more re'C(*nt esti- 
mate's be* e-eirre e t, the* Abseute*e elrain lias, there'fore, nearly 
de)uble*el in le“‘>s than thirty wars, 'rheav no rational ground 
em whie h the* e\ il, if le*ft lei it‘-e‘lf, can be e'\pe*cte'd to stanel still. 
What, then, is to be eleiiu*, with the* Abseiite‘e*s The mischiefs 
they inflict are* e*hie*fly the* e*on.seepie*nce of a ‘violation of the laws 
of e'ivifr/e'el nations.’ AVe weiulel neit re*ine)\e tliein by a reversal eif 
that vieilaliem follenve'd eiut to a e'oiilWation eif the*ir jireiperties, 
but w'e weiuld give* theui the motive* eif a stimulating impost to 
se*ll out, anel we* weiulel take nu*ans tei preivide tliem with a 
sufficient niarke*t. 

U'here is a great de*al eif ine*rt ca]iilal in Irelaiul, notwithstand- 
ing the* general wr?*te*hedness eif its inhabitants. In 1818 elivi- 
denels were payable* ^m X21, 004,480 of debt in* Dubfin.f A 

* It is to the evidence of tliis j^ciitleniaii that allusion is evidently made in the 
strange passsage of the AVr/V/r for Aj)ril, whieli fed lows : “The most 

exact of lliose (lists of Ahscnlees) is said to have appeared in 178*2, and according to 
It the aiiniinl ^aluc* of estates hclonging to Absentees then ainrjuntcj to £1,227,480. 
Ttis also saiff that a (’oimnittec of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire 
info fit e subject in 1 801, and That it was then ascertained that the annual amount of 
Absentee property cxeeedi'd £2,000,000. Ifsucb n Cummiffre wns uj poiutedy which 
seems somewhat douhtfiil, and made any fcpoit, that report has not been printed, and 
without minute returns, any conjectiiic formed on the subject must he exceedingly 
nncertnin. Our owm iinjircssion is that the luimhcr of non-rcsidehts has always been 
over-rated.’* (p.23r».) 

f Paper ordered on the 15th of April, 1821. 
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power of transferring stock from one country to the other was 
subsequently conferred by Act of Parliament, and in 1835 
the debt on which dividends were payable in - Dublin had 
amounted to £33,335,986.* It is to be presumed that part of 
the increase was capital vested in the English Funds long before 
1818, and it may be doubted whether a great portion of tlwit 
since jreated has not been withdrawn from branches of tleclining 
commerce; but it is beyond question, not only tlmt the increase 
since 1818, however it occurred, but the wliole of this capital, is 
Irish, a«j(Lris at Jiaiid to be applied to a more eligible mode of 
investment, if it should present itself. Of the existi^nce of a great 
deal of capital, of another kind, interesting and very curious evi- 
dence is given, in the Report (jf the Select ConimitU*e which sat 
last year, on Public Works in Ireland. 

“ 1282. You say [the witness is Dixon Holmes, Esf|.]] you say that 
the middling,* and even the small, fanners in Inland have a great dt'al 
of ready money, which they hoard up for waiit of the means of em- 
ploying it: what is your authority for that statement? — It is rather in 
the county of Tipperary, and ])art of the coiinty’^ of Cork ; in talking 
with the great millers there, se\t‘ral of them stated to riii*, that they were 
in poss(‘^sioii of many thousands of pounds, in sums of £20 to £300 or 
£4^00, which they were obliged to loek up, heeausc' the persons did not 
lend it to them, but only brought it to tlh‘m for safe eustody ; and one 
miller said to me, “ I have £5.000 loek<*d up, and 1 ilare not use a shil- 
ling, because I must give it hack preciselN in tJu* form 1 ree(ii\ ed it.'" 
And, as another proof, 1 would mention, about fi\e years ago, I did pro- 
pose to a large proprietor, in the f*ouiity of Tipperary, to takci of' him a 
largi* (piantity' of waste laud, if lie could give me a suflicie»jt htase ; 
believing that 1 could find, in Loudon, >onie capitalist mIio uould join 
me in the undertaking.,, lie stated tin; t(‘rins, which wer<‘ (‘xtrcmiely 
liberal, on which he would do it. I immediately^ wemt to the parish 
priest and told him, “ if you will produce* me responsible tenants, we wdll 
divide the land ; we propose to spend a sum of mo)n*y on it, in erecting 
buildings/ and making roads ; and receiving a fair eoinpensation fur the 
use of the money.” 1 hd’t in tw o days, and gave him my address, and 
in six weeks he sent me over a list of names of p(;rsons who were willing 
to take •-the land, and who had so iniieh money ; hut they proposed to 
put the money into the hands of the Proviceiaf Bank, at C’lonmel, in 
their own names and mine*; and tlie money to be drawn out for the 
purpose of employed on the land as it was wanted, and that sum 

amounted to £9,700, in sums as low as £20, and some as high as £500 
(m*£600. 

“1283. Have you any reason to suppose tha^ this is the case in other 
parts of Ireland ? — I am sure of it, for there were people wdio came from 
sixty miles to make their oilers for *the land in question. 1 soon found 
a gentleman in ^Loudon to furnish all the money necessary ; but when 


* Finance Accounts. 
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we went to the proprietor, he could not give us a lease for longer than 
thirty-one years, and three lives concurrent ; and that first induced me 
to get i)arliamentary aid, and to throw the lands open.” 

Sir Hussey Vivian, who has been long and intimately ac- 
quainted w^ith the country, estimated, in 1832, in his evidence 
before the Committee on the state of Ireland, the capital of the 
small farmers, at thirty millions. Very ])r()fitless accumulations 
in their hands are the consequences of their dependant state, and 
of the iron despc tisin which the law, and its mode of administra- 
tion hilluTto, have enabled the gentry to exercise over»diem. We 
liave seen how some lock up their trcvasuri* in the chests of their 
great millers; others bury \U to keep it the more securely from 
the knowledge of tlu* landlord : who would either require to bor- 
row it, or make it a pret(‘xt for rafsing his rent. Of the burying 
system Waki*field takes notice in these words: 

“ In Ireland, if, from any accidental circumstance, the farmer makes 
money, lie m*v(‘r thinks of employing it to improve the condition of the 
land. He huries liis guiiu'as in the earth, consoles himself with the 
idea of his st*er(‘t treasure, and toils on according to Ids former routine. 
Tin*? is a striking fact ; it sju'aks a great deal, and deserves j)articular 
att(‘ntion. It not only shews a want of eoiifid(*iiee, but it# betrays 

ignorance The (‘vil howevtT of hiding money, is thV eldld of 

latter tiim‘s. Mr. Young, \vhos<' acute observation sntfered nothing to 
escape his iiotici*, neither saw nor heard of an instance of it, when he 
was in In*land; at presc'iit it is coiiimon. I was told of it wherever I 
went, and, very often, on empdriiig of a farmer, coneerning Iris system 
and produce, h(‘ would e(»!icludo his answer hy saying, ‘and I buried 
some guineas.’” V^)l. i. p. 59-1. 

Mr. Wakefield adds, in a note, tluil l,he practice of burying 
money pn^vails under all arbitrary governments, and in countries 
where the people think their property insecure.’' The insecurity 
in Ireland arises from the rajiaeity of the local tyrants. 1’he 
amount of tlie earnings of the poor which they got ifito their 
hands during the high prices of the war, is, we" are assured on 
excellent authority, •scarcely credible. And fatal have been the 
elfects to the peace of I’andlies. lliere is hut too nuich reason to 
believe, that many an mdustrious farmer has owed his transpor- 
tation, in limes ot disturbance, to the pecuniary faccommodation 
he has aflbrdc‘d to rfie needy justices of his neighbourliood. 

There are, then, abundant grounds for the assumption, that 
there is a great d(*al ot^ capital in Ireland which, if the opportunity 
offered, would be euqiloyed in the purchase of lands. If the 
absentee estates wer(? on sale tc^morrow, there is not the least 
reason to suppose that they would find a dulj market, or 
insufficient bidders. It is our firm conviction that they could 
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be disposed of, at their full value, to resident purchasers witliin 
no very great number of years. We would, tlien, put them in a 
fair course of sale. Power of selling out should, of course, in tlie 
first instance, be given to their owners. Then there should be 
tlie incitement of a cogent tax, say 25 per cent. Commissioners 
should be appointed to manage tlie sales, so as not to allow, under 
this new “ settlement,” too large piurcels to fall to individuals, or 
rather to take care that each estate should be divided into the great- 
est possible number of lots, and transferred to the greatest possible 
number projirietors. A loan fund should be placed under the 
direction of these commissioners, out of vvJiich a small capitalist, 
having a moiety of the purcluise money of a given lot, might 
borrow the other, mortgaging of course the whole to secure the 
repayment of the sum borrowed. Before we heard of a proposed 
vote of nine millions to aid in a satisfactory adju.stnu‘nt of ti tin's, 
and an actual grant of twenty millions to ensure the emancipation 
of the West Indian blacks, wd should have deemed it more 
romantic, than at present it appears to be, to propose thi' creation 
of such a fund. If five and twenty per cent, be considered too 
severe a sacrifice to impose upon any one not wi>hing to sell out, 
w'ehave ordy to say that it wiis not a fourth, but two-thirds, that 
the wis(lom of our ancestors” ordained as the iorfeitiire for 
temporary non-residence, with a total loss of the inheritanci' in 
case of continued absence. Sir Jolm Davies notices the (‘iitire 
confiscation of the Irish estates of the Duke of Norfolk, the Karl 
of Shrewsbury, and Lord Berkeley, in the time of Henry the 
Eightli, on the simple ground that they had ‘‘ kept their continual 
residence in England.” Acts of this nature, according to that 
wise and benevolejit individual, were founded on good reason 
of state,” and though (to use the w^ords of Lawrence, author of 
‘ llie Interest of Ireland’) it might seem hard such laws should 
be executed, yi*t is harder sfill ihnt a nafion should he ruined 
A tax* upon Absentees is justifunl by tlu* necessity which war- 
rants the impositi»)n of any Uix whatever. If it be asketl w hether 
the subject of a free staU; should not be allowed to live where he 
thinks proper, we answer, he shoidd have uuch an indulgence, 
subject simply to the price it is found useful to the community 
to make him pry for it. The rights of a free-born man are just 
as much compromised bj" the tax imposed oil a gallon of brandy, 
or the toll levied at a turnpike gate, as by a deduction made from a 
rental, which, to get into the pockets of tljc owner, must jiass the 
^s. To resist an absentee tax, simply on constitutional grounds, 
is not indeed considered an experiment on common sense, liki'ly 
to l>e attended with permanent success; and hence the endea- 
vours of some to shew that Absentees do no mischief whatever to 
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a state, and owe it, therefore, no compensation. The h3rpothesis 
on which these theorists ^o is, that Absentee remittances create 
exj)orlation, in value ecjiial to their amount, and thus make repa- 
ration lor the loss, which, under other circumstances, tliey 
would occasion. 

“ Suppose (said one of those gontlomon, writing in the Edinburgh Re- 
view) 1000 (puirters of whi at are exporti'd from Ireland to Livc*rpool, 
on account of an Absentee ; if this Absentee return lionie, this expor- 
tation will of course cease — but wdiat will Ireland gain by its cessation?” 

The answei’ is, that no wheat is exported to Liverj^Pon ac- 
count of any Absentc*e. Wheat grown upon an Absentee estate, 
is sold ill the next market for money, afterw^ards passed to some 
inercliant in Dublin, and by him finally shipped to Liver- 
pool, on ///>, and not the Absentees, account. If the Absentee 
return home the (*xportation will not cease; the wheat will go, as 
in the first casi‘, to tlu‘ next coiujtry market; it w^ill be afterwards 
jiassed to some Dublin mi‘rchant, and by him finally shipped to 
Liver[)ool, on his and not the Absentee’s account. But if the 
i‘Xportati()ii did ceasi*, the gain of Ireland would be, the eating 
of 1000 (juarters ol’ wheat over and above the quantity that w'ould 
be ollierwise allottt‘d to her population. The whole Ikliacy lies 
in the supposition that Absenteeism and Exportation are cause 
and consequc'iice. To shew that they stand in no such relation, 
we need only siqipose the ease of two parcels of wheat exhibited 
for sak* in the Navmi market — one grown upon an Absentee 
estate, and the other uj)on the estate of a resident. The ulti- 
mate destination of both is Liverpool. They are sold to a Dublin 
merchant or his agent, for money; tiny pass to him, and lie 
ships them for Idverpool. Tlu‘ money relnains with the grow'crs 
until the time arrives for a setlleiiKMil wdth their landlords. One 
landlord is domiciled in London, Paris, or Naples, and thither 
his share goes : but w'hat has this to do with the expo^rtation of 
the wheat to Liverpool ? Wkuild it not reach Liverpool if he were 
at home ? The proof that it would, is, that the w-^licat of the land- 
lord who is to be found, perhaps, within the bailiwick, alsoivaches 
Liverjiool; the sole diUcrence being, not in any tWing concern- 
ing the destination of the wheat, but the locality in which the 
rtuit it producH'd i^ laid out. The w'heat, as have said, is 
in the first instance, turned into money in the country market, 
and the only question to be decided is, whether it bb a matter of 
‘‘consummate indiflltence” to Ireland, in wdiat locality the 
money is ultimately expended. , That question appears to us too 
plain for one moment’s discussion. We should wish to know how 
those who consider Absenteeism and Exportation cause and 
effect, can account for the trade between China and England. 
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We do not surely owe our supply of tea to the inhabitants of the 
‘‘ Celestial Empire,” who are to be maintained here or else- 
where beyond the boundaries of their own countiy. It is not 
through any stimulus derived from Absenteeism, that France 
exports commodities to England double the value of those she 
receives from the Ih’itish shores. 

Nfxt to effective Poor Laws, and a remedial operation on Ab- 
senteeism, we estimate the utility of j)ubrK* works in Ireland on 
an extended scale. Of the importanct* of these modes of im- 
proviiig«the condition of the people, one of the most striking 
illustrations is to be found in Mr. Rice’s speech of 1884. lie is 
speaking of a loan fund of £500, 000, whicli is applicable 
to these objects ; and he says its effects will be shewn by the 
following extracts from a report on the table of the house, but 
not yet printed : 

“ In traversing a country covered with farms, and in a liigli state 
of cultivation, shewing e\erv sign of a gtmtl soil, and i)f amply re- 
inuiK^rating produce, it l)ecomes ditficidt to credit th(‘ fact that, ti'ii or 
twelve years since, tlu^ whole avjus a barnii waste — I hi* asjluin of a 
miserable and huvless peasantry, who ^^ere calculated to be a l)urthcn, 
rather ^lan a benefit, to the nation ; and that this improvement may be 
entirely attributed to the cxp<*nditure of a few thousands of pounds, in 
carrying a good road of communication through the di-ntrict. Mamj c.r- 
temive diatrirta are still without Ihnn, where the conutrfi is capable of 
the greatest improrement. Wherever a new road is construct<‘d, flou- 
rishing fkrms at once spring up, and the carts of the eountrynien (as 
has been forcibly expressed !)y one of our engineers) j)r(*ps on the heels 
of the road makers, as the work advances.*' 

This proves at oui^p the ulilily of such works, and the in- 
sufficiency of the existing means of carrying them on. Instead 
of one permaniMit loan fund of half a million, it is our deliberate 
ojnnion that it is the paramount interest of England herself to 
make an*annual r/rant of seven or £800,000, for public works in 
Ireland. 

Why is it not proposed in the IinpcTiah Parliament, on tlie 
shewing of tliis report, that such a supi slmuld be expended in 
€jvery yc‘ar, or eveti for a lijnited number of y(*ars, on the inter- 
nal^ improveme<it of Ireland? answer is, that while Mr. 

Rice himself might be quoted to sliew' that U “ gigantic ” pros- 
perity is already the happy Jot of the country, luuidreds of mejn- 
bers would be disposed to cry out, as ai^ Hou. Gentleman did 
w'h^i it w’as proposed to turn the million loan into an actual 

f Nation to the parsons, that England had b(‘en too long a 
tick cow fot; Ireland.” The question of tlic “ gigantic ” pros- 
perity is already disposed of. It remains to be shewn, tliat the 
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sufrgestioii as to the milch cow,” is allogetlier without founda- 
tion; and that a grant to tlie extent stated, is not more tljaii 
' Ireland would at present be entiti.ed to under a fair con- 
struction of the Act of Union itself. 

Mr. Wakefield observes (vol. ii. p. 283) that “notwithstanding 
the servile stat(‘ in which tlu‘ Legislature of Iri*land was held, it 
seems to have preserved its independenct* in taxation. No British 
Parliament, it a})pears, ever assumed, or even claimed, the^ight 
of imposing taxt‘s on that country; and several instances are re- 
corded in which it manilestt*d its jealousy on this point, ^with a 
spirit worthy of the national characUT. In 1G90, the tTornmons 
of Ireland rej(‘Cted a money bill because it had not originated in 
their house. In 1709, a money bill was returned from England 
with alterations, and on tlii^ account it was rejected by the Com- 
mons. A similar (;ircumstance took place in 1768.” The effect 
of this jealousy was, that at the commencement of the French 
war, Ireland owed a d(‘bt, funded and unfunded, of only 
£2,254.705.'*^ 'I'his debt was increa'^ed to, f26,841,219f at the 
time* the act of Union canu' into operation. The debt of En- 
gland, how(*v('r, was, at that period, nearly sixteen times greater 
in magnitude, being £420,305, 944.f It was this inecjuality 
which preventi'd a consolidation of the Exchequers iru January 
1801, an arrangement, as Lord Castlereagh called it, of much 
“ ” which was adopted at the Scotch Union, Scot- 
land, however, receiving her “ ” in money paid down 

and a[)j)licable to h(*r ownuse^.§ The course forced upoirthe two 
Parliaments, by the great di.spmity of the British and Irish debts, 
was that of kee})ing th(* Exchequers distinct, binding the tw’o 
countries to ilu* payment out of their own separate resources of 
th(^ interest of their respective d(*bts, and pledging them to a 
joint future expi*nditure, such as would b(‘ compatible with the 
relative ability of the weaker country. 

Nothing could be more just than this arrangcunent ; ■•and our 
proposition is that if it had bt‘en carried fairly aiKl Itonestly into 
effect, Ireland would pow b(‘ laititled to the application, annually, 
of tJu* sum stated, tocher internal improvement. • 

'File first step rend(‘K^l indispensable by this portion of the 
national compact, clearly was, to ascertain wliat was in reality tlie 
“ability” of Irelan^l. Lord Castlereagh took, h^ said, the best 


• paper ordered on ^he loth of April 1821. f Ibid. J Ibid. 

§ 'rhesiiin received by S«'otlsind was £:198J()00, and this was her “equivalent,” for 
the applieatiiin of Scotch revenue to the ]»aynif'nt of the English national debt. The 
Scotch revenue did not then exceed £120,000 a year, and the English national debt 
was 18 to 20,000,000/. 
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guide that offered itself in the absence of an income tax equally 
operative in both countries, namely, the comparative amount of 
exports and imports, and consumption of beer, spirits, sugar, 
wine, tea, tobacco and malt. These tests were disputed, it hav- 
ing fairly been urgenl, especially with regard to the articles just 
named, that their consumption dejK'iided greatly on habit and 
taste, and might be very much diBproj)ortioned to the real wealth 
of a people. The proportion of contribution fixed on these tests, 
was fiftmi parts for Groat Britain, and two parts for Ireland; 
but it was provided,^that at the expiration of twenty years, there 
shoulcf BP' periods of revision^'*^ not more distant than twenty, 
and not shorter than seven years from each otluu'; at which a 
new adjustment of expenditure should Uike placi*, iinl(*ss tliere 
should previously be a declaration of a junction of the Exche- 
quei's, founded of course on equitable ])rinciples. 

A “ period of revision ” was manifestly of no importance, if it 
was not to afford a rectification <of any (Tror committed in the 
adoption of the “tests whether that error had the efi’ect of im- 
posing a greater or a lighter burthen on the country than she 
was able to bear. No argument can be fonn(l(‘d on the decision, 
that the proportion originally adopted should hold for twenty 
years despite of all contingencies, for the United Parliament did 
not think it necessary to w ait for twenty years bt‘fore it proceeded 
to consolidate the Exchequer’s. The Minister went down to 
the House in 1816, saying that the failure of Ireland to make 

E x)d the engagements imposed upon Ikt in 1800 forc(*d the 
egislature to anticipate the time fix(*d upon by tin* act of Union, 
for a new^ adjustment of the financial relations of the tw o countries. 
It was open to the Parliament to take a different course from the 
one adopted. This wal distinctly suited by Lord Castlereagh, vrho 
said, (May 20tli) that “the only question which the House had 
to consider was, wdiether they should proceed anew to regulate 
die quoli of expence to be borne by Ireland, according to the 
criterion Itfjpl down in the act of Union, or wdiether a different 
measure otei^ht to be resorted to in order Ux relieve her from her 
difiicuities.’’^ If this w^re the question, consolidation w^xs not 
imperative on tlie United Parliament iivlSlG. If it then anti- 
cipated the exercise of functions not devolving upon it regularly 
for fbur years Afterwards; it might have dont* the same in 1804, 
or in 1802, wdien it w^as just as plain as in 1816, that Britain, to 
use the words of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, the last Chancellor of tlie 
Irish Elxchequer, “had contracted with frelaiid/or an expendi- 
tme which she could not meeV\ An adjustment, at eitlier period, 


Seventh article, 2d. Section. 
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such as fair dealing demanded, would have the effect of leaving 
Ireland a large surplus, and it would of course be applicable to 
its own separate and special uses. Can there be a doubt upon 
tlie point ? Let us take an illustration from the transactions of 
last year. 

The adjustment we spe^ak of is, of course, tliat really “equi- 
table^ ” one, which would carry into effect the declared intentions ‘ 
of the authors of the act of Union, to proportion Ireland’s* bur- 
then to her ability. In 1804 it was found that the debt of Ire- 
land was running on far more rapidly than that of Britain ; and 
that her rev(Miue, so far from increasing in any thing Iflce a simi- 
lar ratio, had suffered, in that year, a positive diminution. It 
was no longer a matter of doubt, that the union proportions 
were erroneous, and tliat Ireland, instead of being able to con- 
tribute 1 to millions, had no resources to enable her to 
supply more than 1 for every 10 millions. The Parliament, 
which assumed to il-.(*!f tlie powey of consolidating the Exchequers 
in 1810, could, under such circiuiislaiH i^s, have declared that the 
mistake committed at the juTiod of the union w'as made manifest; 
tliat the proportion of 1 to 10 siiouid be substituted for 1 to 7i, 
and that the public accounts should be regulated by the change, 
both as to tlie future and the jiast. If such a measure*then took 
place, the eilect would obviously have been to proportion the 
increase of the Irish, to the increase of tlu* British debt; and 
leave Ireland in that regard, in the same relative position last 
year, as that in which she was jilaced in 1800, w^hen her debt 
w'fis, as w'o havt‘ alri*ady said, to tlu* British, as about 1 to 16. 
The general expenditure was, let us say in the last year, 46 
millions. Of these, 28 millions were for the interest of "debt. In 
tlie case supposed, £l,7o0,000 w'ould be a* burthen falling right- 
fully on the score of debt on Iridand. The remaining exjiendi- 
ture w^Jis £18,000,000. Of this, Ireland should havi* fairly borne 
one tenth, or £1,800,000, wdiich is the proportion of her filnlit}', as 
indicated by lier revenue. These two amounts make*£3, 550,000, 
and this sum is 7, o|’ £800,000, under the revenue of Ireland, 
fairly estimated.^ Let it be shewn that the Irish payments into 
the Exchequer are not kf that extent above this amount, and it 
w’ould onlj’^ follow tliat the Irisli contribution to the general 
expenditure, should, not be a tenth, but an elevxmth or twelfth 
part. • 

Mr. Rice maintains that the arrangement of 1816 was as good 
• ■ 

♦ There are various opinions as to the amount of the uncredilcd revenve of Ireland. 
The lowest estimate is by Mr. \V. Stanley, author of the Cloncurry Prize Essays, 
who is understood tolill an ofliciul situiitioii in Dublin. His calculation is, that it 
is not, when it includes the whole of the tea duty, above £789,0^0. A portion of 
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a one as could have been made for Ireland. The consolidation,’' 
be says, “siweeps aside all calculations in respect to the propor- 
tion of two-aeventeeiiths.” This it does certainly, and widiout any 
equivalent " for Ireland. Such was not, however, the intention 
in 1800. Ireland’s right to her “ equivalent” w^as then acknow- 
ledged, |and it was because Eiiglaiid, from its magnitude, could 
‘ not pay it, tliat the Exchequers were Ii^ft distinct. The pro- 
portions,” instead of being a source f)f evil, were intended to be 
a source of good. If they w'ere just ‘‘ proportions,” the intendetl 
benefit would have been realized ; if they were the contrar}', they 
ought lo*Jiave been altered. Tlie remedy for any evil conn<*cted 
witli them, was not the sw^eeping them aside,” except on the 
principle avowed and acted upoJi by those who havt^ att(Mnj)ted 
the extinction of the Irish municipal oorporat Vnis. Tlieir utility 
to Ireland was, that tliey secured to Iu‘r tlit advanlagt* of any 
increase that iniglit occur in her revt^mie. If her progri*ss wow* 
reall}' ^‘gigantic,” lier income, would have been long since 
double its present jimouat. If it had reached lliat magnitude 
hist year, there would be a clear surplus this year, eviai ihougli 
she were chargeable with the entire expense* of the debt lor 
W'liich England,” to use tlie words of Mr. Rice, ‘Miiade herself 
responsible,” in 18 IG. This surplus, or any surplus not c*xceed- 
ing five millions, would be aj)plicable, uiuler the act of Union, 
eitlier to the liquidation of Irish debt, to the remission of Irish 
taxes, or to die extension of Irish internal improvement. Under 
the act of consolidation, it has a different destination, and passes 
to the British Exchequer, there to be applied to British puiqioses 
exclusively. The act of Union, in short, secured to the Irish 
people all the advantages of the financial prosperity which they 
were and ai’i* still pro'iiiiscd. It is already repealed in this im- 
portant portion of its provisions, by the act of C'onsolidation. 

M|^lice observes, that “ had not this consolidation taken 
placc3o*land must either have increased her taxation, or liave 
borrowed iiionoy to pay the interest of hei* debt.” lliere was the 
other course, suggested by Lord Castlereagh, and that was the 
only course that would not have rescinded tlie clause in the Act 
of Union, regarding‘‘ surplus revenue,’'^ and 'given her a partner- 
ship in die British Debt, without any “ equivalent.” 

that duty, amounting to 194,000, was colJcctcdiii freland last year. Deducting tins 
amount trom !!^r. Ntanliy’s estimate, there remains £59.3,000, which, if added to the 
payments into the Exchequer, as stated in the Einance Accounts, would make a total 
revenue of £4,302,000. We have assumed that if the f»rovisions of the Act of Union 
IWfe fairly carried into effect, the charge upon Ireland in the Jnut year would have 
been £3,550,000, and there would, thereffire, on the grounds supposed, have been a 
surplus of £807,000 to be applied to local uses. Our own belief is, that ihc amount of 
the unjcrediied taaSition is much higher than Mr. Stanley supposes. 
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The Act of Consolidation was not alone the worst measure 
which could be adopted for Ireland, but it may, we think, be more 
than doubted whether it was justifiable by a fair construction of 
the Treaty of Union itself. The clause of that Treaty which em- 
powered the Ujiited Parliament to i>ass such an act, is in these 
words : 

“ Tliat if lit any futur * day the separate clebt of each country res- 
pectively shall have l)e(Mt 1i(piidated, or if the values of their respective 
(Irl)ts ( estimated accordiup: to the amount of the inten'st and annuities 
attendins; the same, and of the sinking fund applicahle to the Reduction 
th(‘iTof, and to th(‘ jxTiod within which the wJiole capital ?)T such debt 
shall app(’ar to be redeemabh* by such sinking fund) shall be to each 
other in the saiiu* pro])ortion with the rcs])e(‘tivc contributions of each 
country resp(‘etivi;ly, or if th(‘ ainoiint by which the value of the larger 
of sufh debts shall vary fnni) sneh* ])r4iportioii shall not (*xceed one- 
hmitlreth })art of the said valium and if it shall a])])ear to the ]>arliament 
of tin* united kingdom that tlie ri‘s])eetiv(‘ eireiinistances tlie tw'O 
countries will theiic(*forth admit oV tlnar <‘ontri])utin" iTidiseriniinately 
by e((ual taxes im])osi*d on the '«ani(» artieh s in 4‘ach, to the future ex- 
penditure of the united kingdom, it shall be eom]x*tent to the parliament 
of the united king<ioin to declare that all future I'xpense thenecfortli to 
be incurred, togetluT with tin* interest and c*harg(‘s of all debt* 

eontraet(‘d ]jr(‘vious to sueli ehxrlnration, shall lx* so detraye'd indiserimi- 
uate'ly, by eejual taxes imjjoscMl on the same articles in each eountry.” 

The Finance CVimmitteeof l81o, leave ns at no loss to explain 
liow tliesc* words sliould be* interpreted. — Hu*y say, 

Ye)ur Cominitte*e are aware tliatany strict and lit(?ral intor- 
pre'tation e>f this article; is attenele*el with considerable diftiemlty ; but 
<*(»nstruing it with re*fere*iie*(* to what must have beeui in the* eontem- 
plation e)f be)th ]Wliame*uts when this article; was ade)])teel, as most 
distiuetly apj)e*ars from the s])irii and eeuite*xt of the Act of Union ; 
namely protect ion nj/orded to the country teont burthenvd with debt^ and 
le*ast able to proviele extraordinary resources, especially ])V that most vital 
enactment, w hich de'clare's that no article; in Ire‘land sliall bemiade liable 
to liny now or additional eluty, l)y which tlie wJtoh; amount of duty 
payable; the^reou would exe(*e(l the amount wdiieh will be* thereafte;r 
payable in Englanel on any like article ; your Coiiimitte'o are e\|‘ e)piuion 
that Parliament hav^ aevj[»ired the right of declaring a 'consolidation of 
the debts and exj)e;mlitures of the two couutriexs,” 

If protection of tbe country least burthened xvitli debt was 
W'bat botli Parliam(?nts contemplated, we can bajclly conclude 
that the Act of Consolidation carried their intentions into effect, 
for it was not “protection” to impose tbe ri‘sponsibilily of the 
country most burthened, on llmt least burthened with debt ; or 
to declare that expenditure should be “ defrayed yidiscriminately 
by equal taxatioji imposed on the same articles,” w^hen one coun- 
voL. I. — NO. II. y 
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try was declared less able than the other “ to provide exti a- 
ordinary expences.” 

It does not appear that an absolute* power of consolidation 
was conferred on Parliament. Its lef^islalion on the* subject 
should, accordiniv to the terms of the clause just cpioted, be pre- 
ceded by the liquidation of the two debts, by such a change in 
*tlieir amounts as would make one to the other as ^2 to 1 o, or by 
such ‘^circumstances of the tw’o countries” as would justify indis- 
criminate taxation. S'hese conditions cannot be held to have* been 
duly rega^jed in 1816, unless it be maintained to be the same 
thing whether the amounts were brought witliiii the prescribed 
proportions by licpiidation on the part of England, or borrowing 
on the part of Ireland. It will not be held, we suppose, that 
borrowing on the {)art of Ireland could have been to any amount 
or under any pretext the Parliamejit pl(‘ased. It should have 
been regulated by the receij)ts of revi^niu*. If these were as 
considerable as was anticipated, iPnever could by })ossibility fiavi* 
brought the debts within tlie prescribed proportions. If thiw 
were inconsiderable, then a revision should have takcMi place; a 
new quota of expenditure should have been ado])t(*d, and the 
necessary consequence upon the debts would have* been the ])re- 
servation of tlie inequality which, at tlu* outset, prevented their 
junction. Such disproportionate borrowing on the j)art of Ireland 
as would change the ratio of I to 16 to 1 to 7^, would be tlu* 
most incontestible proof of inability, and as a warranty for (‘qual 
and indiscriniinaU* taxation it would bti nolliing less than prt*- 
posterous. Consolidation then, to satisfy the* terms of tins clause 
of the act, must have been based on a liquidation of British debt, 
or on those “ circumstJtnces of the two countries” which would 
prove Ireland capable of siistaiiiing new burthens. No liquida- 
tion of the British dc*bt took place : how unfavourablt* the 
“circumstances of the two countries” were, is evidenced by the 
declared bankruptcy of Ireland, ('ould a consolidation, (‘fleeted 
in such a condition of affairs, be considered compatible with tlui 

! )rovisions of a law^ int(*nded to give “prote6tion to the country 
east burthencvl with debt ?” ^ • 

It should not be forgotten one monient that a consolidation 
was declared impracticable in 1800. Lord Casllereaglfs words, 
as spoken on the 5th of F<:*briiary, in that ycflr, are reported as 
follows : — . 

"In respect to past expenses, she (Ireland) ^»as to have no concern 
whatever with the debt of Great Britain — but the two countries were 
to unite as to future expenses, on a strict measure of relative ability. 
He should hav^ considiired it a most valuable circumstance in this 
arrangement, if the countries could have been so cornplctf ly incor- 
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as not to luivo had distinct revenues ; a ])ari of the system of 
tli(‘ Scots Union, wliich liad been felt to be of such importance, that a 
frr4‘at <‘ffoii; u us ma.d(' to t^rpialize th(‘ cirfiumstanees of the two countries 
bn* that juir])ose. Enjjhiiid had a largi; debt; Sc(»tland liad none 
charjr(‘d upon lu'i* ri‘V4‘nn(*s — an accurate calculation was made of the 
sum t(» b(‘ paid to Scotland to justify her in acce pting her share of tlttj 
d4‘))t, aiul tlu' Mim was paiil accordingly by England. I'hc taKation of 
the two countries was accordingly fixed at tlu* same proportion, except 
in till* instance of the land tax. which was tixed at a different ratio, 
iM'canse tin* land tax in England wa^? imposed so uneijivUy, that had 
Scotliiml paid in tlui same rate as the nominal land tax of England, she 
would nially have bium taxed much higluT than her just proportion. 
Ilis lordshiji meiitioni'd this, he said, to sln>w' tin* pains wdiich had been 
taken to incin-jKwate the two countries as well in point of finance as in 
other circumstances; but in thi* jiresent situation of these countries, 
thi> ])art of the system couhl not be adopted. (Ireat llritain now paid 
in taxes for interest on her ((^ebt, t(*n millions annually; — [it was 
iil.'S.SOtMKK) in the January of the n(‘xt year; Parlinmeniary Paper, 
ordered on the loth A))ril, 1824*,] — for any ]iroportioii of this she 
could not call upon Inland, nor could she offer, as in the case of 
Scotland, any ecpiivalent; it was, therefbr<‘, absolutely necessary that 
the respectiv<‘ debts of the C4)untries should r(*main distinit, and, of 
course, that their taxation should coiitinno sejiarate,’' 

All this was clmngod in 1816; anil bow so? simply by the 
necromancy of borrowing, that borrowing being foiincleu upon a 
contract with the w<*aker country “for an oxpi*nditiire wliicli site 
could not meet!’* Was that a justification in 1816, for joining 
these debts wliicb it was “al)solutely necessary” to keep distinct 
and separate in 1800? Was borrowing the “eipiivalent” spoken 
of? Was it in that shape that Scotland received her compen- 
sation? Ts not that done with regard to Ireland without an 
“equivalent,” wliicb in 1800 wlis said to be only just or practi- 
cable with an “ equivalent.” Is not Ireland vuthont^n “ egui~ 
ralenf' to this hoar ? If she be not, in wjiat way has she 
received it ? If she had been spared in tax(‘s it might be held 
that she had recei\Vd in tliat way lier “equivalent.” That she 
lias not, howevei? bynn so sjiared, but the veiV contrary, is 
declared by the Finance Committee in the same Report from 
w hich the passage above quoted is taken. • 

“ Vour committee cannot but remark, that for several years Ireland 
has advanced in ))(*rmancnt taxation more rapidly than (Iri'at Britain 
itself, notwithstanding die immense exertions of the latter countrj', and 
including the war taxes ; ^ 

“ The permanent revenue of Great Britain having increased from the 
year 1801, when thi* amounts of botli countries were first made to cor- 
respond, in the proportion of to 10: 

y2 
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The whole revenue of Great Britain, including war taxes, in tlie 
proportion of 21 i to 10 : 

“ And the revenues of Ireland in the proportion of 23 to 10 : 

But in the twenty-four years reftirred to by your coinmittce, tlic 
increase of Irish revenue has been in the j)roportion of Ki? to 10.” 
(p. 12.) 

These remarkable words explain the nature of the “equivalent” 
she received in fixation during the war; what l*er “ecpii valent” 
has been in that sliape since, is told bv the inconiestible fact that 
less than ^Jie one-fortieth of tlie relief granted since the peace has 
fallen to her lot. It would, we are convinc(*cl, be exaggeration to 
take the balance between the taxes repealed or modified, and 
those imposed, in Ireland, since the war, at more tlian a million. 
The new tax(»s proposed by Mr. bjDster on the 20th of Juiu', 1804, 
were, howwer, estimated to be capable of producing £1,253,000 
a-year, and tlie additional taxes laid on between the years 1807 
and 1815 alone wei*e, according le a statement of Lord lians- 
downe in 1822,* estimated to ]>roduce £3,37G,000. Here are 
two amounts reaching to £4,629,000, and we repeat our con- 
viction that the net relief granted sinc(* the war has not been 
one milliqu. 

Whatevei^may be said of the details of the fiscal management 
of Ireland since tlie ITnioii, the general results cannot but be 
considered extraordinary and deserving of the most serious con- 
templation, In 1800 the se])arate taxation claimable by the 
Englisli debt alone was nearly sixteen millions a-V(*ar; it now 
little exceeds five millions. In 1800 llie Englisli sUindard of 
taxation was higher than the Irish in Jill respects; now there is 
the same standard almost universally. In customs and post- 
office duties all is equality. In excise all is equality with tlu‘ 
exception first of bricks, which jicoduce not more than a third of 
a miliioi^ secondly of soap, with regard to w'hich, Ireland, 
according fo rumour, is about (o be helped to a new assimilation; 
and thirdly of wlilskey, the only complaint concerning w^iich is, 
that It is too cheap. There are some excepticvis under the head 
of stamp^, but ,.tliey are also to undergo entire change or gi’eat 
]dl|||yficatioii. Now the receipts under these lieads are stated in the 
Pflmce Account^ to have been the following in the past year: — 

Customs (equal in both countries) . . . 20,108,703 

Post-office, (equal in both countries) . . . 2,209,438 

^ E^isc (equal in six parts out of seven) ^ . 15,977,756 

(ditto) 7,462,755 

« 

,, ,! i ' £ tS,758,6.a2 

I,- - S 

Hansard’^ Uebales, vol. vii. p, 1 0^0. 
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Here are nearly forty-six millions out of a total taxation pro- 
ducing £50,600,000, and yet the English public arc frequently 
told that Ireland is the least taxed, and England the most taxeJ^ 
country in Europe ! The statement would have a great deal of 
truth five and thirty years ago, but matters have been entirely 
filtered, and long altered. Since 1814 the same rates have been 
charged in England and Ireland on tea, sugar, coffee, forei^i 
spirits, wine and tobacco.* For as long a period, we beMeve, the 
duties on malt have been assimilated. Now, on these articles 
the fixation in the last year amounted to a third of the entire 
revenue, and yet “ Inland is the least taxed, and '^England the 
most taxed, country in Europe ! !” 

Ireland has not been spared in taxation. Indeed, the effort 
of British financiers to wring taxes from her has produced its 
own puriishment in the diminished receipts of their exchequer. 
On this head interesting evidence may be drawn from a speech 
spoken in 1830, by Mr. Poutett Thompson. “ A case (said he) 
is established in the instance of Ireland, which is written in cha- 
racters too legible not to serve as a guide to future financiers — 
one which ought to bring shame upon the memory of its au- 
ihors. llie revenue of Ireland, in the year 1807, amounted to 
£4,378,000. Botwwn that year and the conclusion of the w^ar, 
taxes w'ere successively imposed, which, according to the calcula- 
tions of chancellors of th(‘ Exchequer, were to produce £3,400,000, 
or to augment the revenue to the extent of £7,700,000. V\4iat 
was the rcMilt ? Why, that in the year 1821, when that amount, 
l(‘ss ahf)ut £400,000 for taxes afterwards repealed, ought to have 
becji ])ai(] into the l^xchequer, the whole revenue of Ireland 
amounted only to £‘3,844,000, being £533,000 less than in 1807, 
previous to one farthing of these addiYional taxes having been 
imposed. Here is an example to prove that an increase of tax- 
ation does not tend to produce a corresponding increase of 
revenue, but, on the contrary, an actual diminution.”-«-£fomare^’5 
Debates^ JNew Series, v. xi. p. 659, 

A mitigation o? taxes is one of the remedial luefisuivs which a 
country afflicted^ with absenteeism ought to expect •from the 
justice of Parliament*. This is not new doctrine. In 1824, 
Mr, Maberly on proposing a grant of a million for public works 
in Ireland, obserj^ed, that ‘‘all taxes on consumption should be 
removed in Ireland, and every method adopted to render living 
as ch(‘ap there as in any part of the world. In a country where 
labour w^as so cheap, living might, with a very little present 


* Report on the State of the Irish Poor, ordered to be printed 16th July, 1830. 
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“The Balance arising from the Remittance of Public Money to'and 
from the Irish and British Exchequer, from 1793 to 1833 ; viz.:— ^ 


Ju the Year ended otii 
January. 

Remitted from the British 
Rxnlieqiirr to the lri<ih. 

Remitted fioni the Irish Exchequer 
tu the Hritisli. 


£. s. (L 

£. s. d. 

1796 

300,000 0 0 


1798 

57,179 11 11 


\71)9 

78,151 9 7} 


IHOO 

39.9,779 1 10.J 

131,634 1 (ii 

1801 

• ••• ••• 

403,779 1 10 

m)#*. 

401,000 0 0 


1801 

117,1-14 8 111- 


180.6 

30,000 0 0 


1800 

1 (>5,3.54 3 3l 


1807 

295,709 10 0 

276,000 0 [0 

1808 

207, (iOl *13 4 


1809 

114,1(58 13 4 


1810 

14(5,527 15 0 


1811 

174,41(5 13* 3 

1,270,000 0 0 

1812 

104,250 0 0 

1,405,000 0 0 

1813 

11(5,500 0 0 

1 ,(>5(5,27(5 0 0 

1814 

122,116 13 3-1 

2,603,^j.> 0 0 

1815 

; 117,194 8 9 

2,4(5(5,545 0 0 

1818 

98,219 19 11 

0,107,98(5 12 3f 

1817* 

1(>(>,7*22 4 5 

1,184,009 8 5 

1818 

21(5,9*23 1 C5i 

25,7(58 4 2,1 

1821 

1,300,000 0 0 


1823 

• 1,(505,181 9 4] 


18*21 

877,2‘'0 0 0 


1825 

100,000 0 0 


1820 

470,000 0 0 


1827 

400,000 0 0 


1831 

«.• 

750,000 0 0 

1 832 

«' ... ... ... 

700,000 0 0 

1833 

••• 

000,000 0 0 

1 

8,251,274 8 4i 

19,610,4f>3 8 3 

Deduct the amount of the Remittance 


from the British i'ixchcqiier, cxelu- 


si\c of the Loans raised in Great 


Britain for Ireland,,. 

4 

8,251^74 8 41 

Balance of Remittance 

l'1^38i),'l78 19 lOi- 


Here is a balawce exceeding elev<*ii millions, and it is in favour 
of Great liritain. It would seem tliat in latljer years the remit- 
tances are altogether from Ireland. The sums at the end of the 
second column, placed opposite to the y tapirs 1881, 183i?, and 
1833, were moneys remaining in the Irish Treasury after pay- 
ment of all the expt^ndilure charged upon the Irish Revenue. 
W-hat that expenditure was in die year preceding 1883, is shewn 
by the same official return: 
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“ The total present expenditure of Ireland, including Debt, Army, 
Pensions, Civil List, Miscellaneous Estimates, and all disbursements 
payable out of the Public Revenue. 

“The Expenditure for the yc^ar ended 5th January, 1833, viz. 

s, 

The Payment for interest and Management of the perma- 


nent debt 1,165,237 8 4 

Terminable Annuities 70 18 7 

1,165,308 6 11 

Other permanent Charges on the Consolidated lund, exclu- 
sive of Advances for Public Works 326fl?h? 10 

Army 1,051,770 10 0 

Miscellaneous Services..... 367,576 15 7J 

Total Expenditure jC2, 010,808 3 10 


The fact, that after payment of iJiis exj)eiiditiire, a balance of 
£G0(), ()()() remaiiu‘(l to be rejnitled to the Britisli Exchequer, is 
the most ernjvhatic answer that* can be given to tlie statement 
that Ireland is a “great burden” to England. And even that 
balance was only the apj)ar(ml, and not the real, surplus which 
remained for the uses of England. It did not include the tea 
duty, which was then collected altogether in London. Tlie dii- 
on the refined sugar, paper, glass, hops, and varfous other 
(‘ommodilies imported from England into Ireland, are collected 
in England. This balance did not include any of these duties, 
and was th(‘refore considerably below the real surplusage of Irish 
revenue, which >vas ai)[)ropriated to English uses in 1833. Ad- 
ding the amount of llu‘se duties lor several years, and also the 
remittances since 1833, llie grand balance of £l 1,389,178, would 
be more than doubled; being a clear gain, in casli to the Britisli 
Exchequer, exclusive of tht^ augmentation its coffers are admitted 
to receive from the exjienditure of Absentet' rents. 

Blit we are reminded hi the first of these returns, to wliich we 
direct the atUmtioii of our ix*aders, that when we estimate the 
amount of rein it lances from the Irish to the Britisli Exchequer, 
we should include <lie “ Loans raised in Great Briujin for 
Ireland.” What wx4*(i tl^ese loans for ? They were to enable 
Ireland to fulfil the contract for “ an expenditure which slie 
could not meet.” Ehey were to make good the contribution 
towards a war stricfly against England and the English people, 
which was arbitrarily assij»ned to her on grounds, •not merely 
ijuestionable but absurd. “ Taking tlu‘ balance of trade as a 
criterion of ability,” said the protest of the Irish Lords, against 
llie arrangements "of Mr. Pitt aiitt Lord Castlcreagh, “ the pro- 
portion would be 29 to 1. Taking the current cash as a criterion, 
the proportion would be 12 to 1. Taking permanent revenue, it 
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would be 13 to 1.” According to tlie iivcrnge supplied by these 
tests, Ireland ought to have been called upon to contribute only 
1 jnillion to 18 ; yet it avus put upon Jier to contribute 1 million 
to and she was kept to this proportion for 15 years, though 
every Session alForded new proofs of her inability, and the Par- 
liament possessed as hilly the power to remedy the injustice in 
tlie right way as it did to consolidate the excheijuers. >Such was 
the origin and end of the “ loans raised in Great Britain for 
Ireland,” and they are to be the set-oh* sigainst the hard cash 
flowing to the British exchequer from Irish taxation ! 

'i'iie' \oans raiscMl in Gn\‘it Britain for In land” were a)>p]ied 
to expenses, all of Avliich would have fiillt*ii u])oii Great Jlritain 
herself if Irt'land never c'xisted: and such of llu*m as wen* dispro- 
jiortioned to th(‘ resources of In'land, ven* the conseqiienct's not 
only of an original “ conlra^t" palpably unjust, but in some 
instances of a systcan of fiscal management which cannot be con- 
sidered lc‘ss than fraudulent. Of that management we have the 
i’ollowing sanijile in a .sp(‘ech defivered by the Right Mon. James 
Fitzgerald on the 15lh of March, 1805 : He ‘‘opposed the bring- 
ing up of the Report (on the Irish Budget). lie contendt*d that 
the loan Avas made to a hirtjer mnouvt than necessary, and that 
if ' it even Avero nece'-sirv. the interest of it might b(‘ di‘lrayed 
without having recourse to any new taxes. 'The revenue of l»*e- 
land Avas only taken at four millions, though eAery body knew 
it would be considerably more. Th(» right hon, gentleman (Mr. 
Foster) imposed last year additional taxes of .£1,150,000 by way 
of regulation, and £76,000 to d(*fray the exjienses of a dinrt loan, 
and he iioaa' stated that then* aaus out of last year’s reveauu^ a sur- 
plus of £843,000, but that it must rtanain loitked up in the Irish 
'Ireasjiry, until the proportion of Ireland to the joint expenditure 
should be ])aid. r[)on this practice of retaining the surplus of 
the consolidated fund since tiu* Union, it Avould follow tliat there 
must bo«now a total surplus of about foitr willions a])plicable to 
the expenses of the year. "JJiis was a mf)dt‘ of proceetliiig very 
disadvantageous to Ireland. 'JJu* sums returned of duties due, 
but net immediately payable, aaciv to llio amount of £636,346, 
wdiicb eithei 'AV(Te or ought to be iioav i«» jIk' treasury of Ireland, 
This, as W(‘J1 as th(* balances in the hands of tlie collectors, ought 
to be a jiroductlA'efund, and if it Avas not, he must call upon those 
AA’ho promised Ireland so much benefit from tlu‘ Union, to put an 
(‘lid to this System of patronage and influence.” 

We AA^ill take another sample from the l^eport of the Committee 
of Public Income and P^xpendi^ure, ord(wed to b(* printed on the 
14th June, 1811. This committeci undertook to lay down certain 

^at tiKi„g Qjj accounts of the tivo countries should be 

oy the same 
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adjusted. There were charges wliich fell upon each separately, 
and others which were to be defrayed out of tlie joint fund. 
Many of our English readers, probably, are not aware that cer- 
tain bribes called “ compensation to corporate bodies or indi- 
viduals,” in consecpience of the extinction of the right to return 
members of Parliaiiu*nt, wx*re Ibuiid iu‘C(\ssary to the carrying of 
the Union. Thesi' bril)es amounted altogether to a million and a 
half. Hie object gained was, of (course, a common one, fer, as 
was alleged, il was etpially for the IxMiefit of Great llritaiii and 
Ireland that the Union should be eirect(‘d. Y<'l this committee 
of “adjustment,” in the 13lh page of tluiir re})orl, gravely adjudge 
that the entire of these briixs should be charged to Irt‘land exclu- 
sively ! ! Thus were tin* “ loans raisc‘d in Great BriUiin for 
Ireland” made to accumulate. Without such help, w(‘ suspect it 
would bt‘ im])Ossible to have swelled ^he debt of lr(*laud in 181f) to 
the magnitude at which it then arrived. 

We think we do tlu* bc‘st service that can lx* rendered to Eng- 
land lau'self, by setting bedbre ITer inhabitants this t»xp(>sition. 
lT(‘r public nuai cannot be blamed for the cry they set u]) against 
all indulgences or lu'lps pro]K)sed for Ireland, if they think she 
has been too mucli trespassed upon by Ikt mvdy m^ighbour. 
To disabuse them of this error is, we are sure, to m;Jve*them 
advocates of the system we n‘conmu‘iid. W(‘ have no conviction 
mort* thoroughly rooted than that evt‘ry million expend(‘d upon 
Ireland is worth four to Great Britain. 

Enterliiining such sentiments, it is imjiossible wcM’aii view* with- 
out pain the eiitiix* ti?nourof the representations put forth in Mr. 
]iic(*'s sptvches. Gm* of them absoluti'ly goes tlu* length of 
raising a cjuest ion as to tlie imxpudity of the Ihiion proportions. 
“Granting," it says, “that th(M-i‘ has been an inequality or injus- 
tice towards Ireland in tin; Lhiioii jiroportions, tlu‘ transfer of the 
debt for wliich Great Britain made herself jointly responsible in 
1817, is alone much more than a couiiterpoist' to any ’■vant of 
^'quality in 1800, even sn 2 tp(fse that want of eqaaUtyio be proved,'*'^ 
“ The transfer r Is it, Ave ask, transferred ? Are not Ireland's 
taxes remitted to hv\\f to discharge its interest ? Does Indand 
])ay one shilling less trt it^ivnv than she did in 1810 ? * Does this 
“ transfer” benefit her, jiractically, to the value of one straw ? It 
is not, however, to this, but to the delusion practised (tinconsciously 
Ave have no doubt) iif those parts in Avhich an elfort is made to 
proAv Irt'land to he actually in a race of prosjierity, anil to show 
that British iruhdgeiice t(» lu»r has been boundless, that w e would 
particularly direct tlie attention of the reader. In page 90 Ave are 
told of the value of tlie export trade *to Liverpool “at/owc,” as if it 
was not almost “ alone” to Liverpool that all the Irish jlroduce was 
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shipped. In pace 54, two tables are given, one shewing “ excess 
of taxation levied in Great Britain by reason of diffei-cnce of rates,” 
the other, the amount of taxes levied in Great Britain exclu- 
sively.” The totals are the follov/ing : 

1st head .... £628,287,01*8 

2d head .... 4*78,176,424 

The argument of the repealers w'as not that England had no 
exclusive taxation in the by-gone time, but that sue had, by an 
unjust and unwise svslem of assimilation,” relieved herself of too 
much gj(i it. The clause in tlie Act of Union, which put upon her 
the perpetual responsibility of 420 millions of debt, bound her to 
an exclusive charge, whicli, at 16 millions a year, would in 34 
years, amount to 548 millions, a sum exceeding by 70 millions 
this total of her exclusive taxation. As to the difference between 
the “ rates,” the question is not what England has paid, but w’hat 
Ireland has been saved. A tax (that on malt for instance) will 
produce in England nearly fiv^ millions, and in Ireland not much 
more than a (piarter of a million. Let there be a difference of 
“ rates” in the case of such a tax, and it may make an addition 
of burthen to England of two millions a year, without producing 
a sawing to Ireland of more than £100, 000. The assessed Uixi‘s, 
now borne exclusively by Great Britain, have producc'd within 
the last fourteen years (we will say) four millions each year, or an 
aggregate of 56 millions. If they were operative all the while in 
Ireland, their aggregate produce would probably, on a high 
estimate, be four millions. Would it b(‘ right, in a table slu^wing 
what Ireland has gained by her exemption from assessed taxes in 
the last fourteeji years, to set down 56 millions instead of four 
millions ? Clearly not. Yet this is done in Mr. Rice’s Uibles. 

Admitting, however, that tlie millions, imd the hundreds of 
millions, that Mr. Rice claims as a credit for Great Britain, under 
.#C head either of ‘‘exclusive' taxation,” or “dillercnce of rates,” 
had been justly claimed ; w as it not in some measure an uninten- 
tional playing into the hand of the repealers to present them in 
such striking array ? These hundreds aitd thousands of millions 
are of tlio times that are past.* Scarcely .a vestige of them now 
remains. There is notliing to be claihicd by Great Britain, on 
the score of Property lax ; difference of Customs duties ; differ- 
ence of Post office duties ; and little on thewe of Excise or Stamps. 
It was otherwise, no doubt, formerly ; and so says Mr. Rico, in all 
his tables.* But is not that, after all, ^one of the most ti*iumph- 
ant arguments the repealers could advance ? The story it tells 


* Ainony:st these tables, wc find the fallowing. The first shews what Ireland gained 
hy exemptions or ubatements in 1801 5 the second shews her advantages in that regard * 
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is simply this, that in proportion as Ireland has receded from 
tlie times in which she had the protection of a domestic Lef^isla- 
ture, she has lost the advantages derivable either from modified 
taxation, oi* an entire exemption from its burthens. 

We i-eturn to our argument relative to the ‘‘surplus.” It is 
plain that the Act of Union contemplated such a fund, and in- 
tended for Ireland its soh* advantages. The words are, that, 
“ if at tlie end of any year, any surplus .shall accrue from the 
revenues of Ireland, after defraying the interest, sinking fund, 
and proportional contributions, and separate charges to \/I/it*hthe 
said country shall be? liable, taxe.s shall betaken oif to the amount 
of such surjdiis, or the surplus shall b(‘ applied by the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom to lo(‘al purpo.se.s in Ireland.” The 
simple question is, whether there is any “surplus,” onafiiirview’ 
of the whole transactions since the Union. Ought Iri‘land to be in 

in 1830. In the first year she wa<i hrncritled to th.^ extent of £1,300,921; in the 
sccoikI year these fi, azures were retluccci to £30, 141 ! ! ! 
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a worse position now than she was then, in‘ reference to the greatest 
embarrassment of the empire, the debt ? Her responsibility was 
then, as we liave already observed, in the proportion of one to 
sixteen ;-i-should it be more now ? Has she been spared in the 
increase of taxation? Tlie verj" contrary, according to the ad- 
mission of the Fitiance Comm i ttee of 1 8 1 o. T1 len why should she 
be held bound to a greater relative contribution now to the public 
debt than she was at that period ? Assign to lier a due propor- 
tion of tlie responsibility of the public debt, and she must iiecrcs- 
sarily fitfve a “ surplus.” Should she have' more than an equita- 
ble sliare of that res])onsibility ? le law of 1816 gave her, un- 
doubtedly, a partnersliip in the whole debt, but it was founded, 
we repeat, upon the injustice of imposing upon her an expejiditure 

which slie could not meet,^^ and it was pressed under circum- 
stances not contemplatc'd by the autliors of the Treaty of Union, 
if we are to give them credit fqr not liaving intended a monstrous 
fraud on the Irish people. Liquidation of debt is the very first 
condition of a consolidation of the Exchequers mentioned in the 
seventh article of tliat compact. There was no speech spoken on 
the npnisterial side of the Houses of Farliament in either country 
that did*^ not discourse of liquidation. Lord Casllereagli used the 
following language on the 17 th of February, 1800: — 

“ The eighth Section contains a ])rovisioii, that, when thci st'parate 
debts of the two kingdoms shall be either exthujidshed, or, in tlit‘ ))ro- 
portion of thciir respective contributions, the general expenses of tlie 
emj)ir(; may thenceforward he borne by common taxes, in lieu of pro- 
portionate contributions, I have, Sir, already **\plaiiit‘d tin? importance 
of an asiiiiilatioii of the taxes of the two kingdoms. The ol)stach; to its 
adoption at present has been stated to be tlie disparity of burthens 
which arose from their respectiv(‘ debts, and which possibly may be re- 
moved ]>y time. I shall therefore obviate^ tlie impression which may be 
made, Jhat common taxes with Great Britain will impose upon this 
kingdom heavier burtJiens than slie would otherwise be* callc'd upon to 
support. I^et tlie house then first consider that the charges of th(^ debt 
of Great Britain amount to twenty millions a* year ;* and the charges 
of the debt of Ireland to £1 ,80(),00Q Britisli a j^ear ; that common taxes 
are not to take place till either the past Smd separate debts of both 
countries shall be liquidated^ or till they shall b(^co^le to each other in 
the ratio of fifteen to two. Before this can tote place^ the taxes op 
Great Bkitaix must be reduced by the amount of ten mil- 
lions A i^EAR; in which ca.se the scale of her remaining taxation 
would be lowered to the scale of taxation iiP England, and the adoption 
of British taxation would become a benefit; a similar result would 
take place, and to a greater degriee, were the past debt of the two coun- 
tries to he entirely liquidated.** 

* In this estimate is evidently included the charge for the sinking fund. 
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It is plain that the taxes of Great Bi'itain could not be “ re- 
duced by the amount of ten millions a year,” throuivli any other 
means than a liquidation of debt; and the Irish nation was told 
by this minister, that a reduction, arising from that cause, should 
occur before a cons(jlidation could be effected. Mr. Foster would 
not admit that Ireland should be subjected to t^qual taxation, 
even after a reduction of taxes arising from an extinction of •italf 
the Englisli debt. 

“ This proportion, so lUvoiirably luadt^ for us, in tiie noble Jhords 
opinion, is to be at an (‘iid in twenty years, and w(‘are to iindAgo equal 
taxation, instead of ])aying one part for every seven and a lialf of hers, 
(Britain's) when the (whllnfj tleht of Briiahi shall be cleared off '. He 
acknow lcdg(‘s that tin* ])roj)ortion is (‘\clnsi\e of (*very consideration of 
resp(*etivo de})ts, \\hieli press heavii'r *011 Britain than Ireland; and 
he admits that this j)rf>j)ortion iji favour of In'land is necfissaiy, even 
while Britain is (‘iienmberi d with the weight of trix(*s foj)ay the cliarges 
of her great debt. Where then is th»» justice or jxdicy that, at ihc mo-- 
ment these changes cease, and all her necessaries of lih* and manufactures 
are freed from the weighty iiicumbrauee, arid new vigour theve!)y given 
to her efforts as a commercial nation, wi* are to Iom; the benefit which 
we shouhl then ha^ <* most ue<‘d of, to ke(*]» us uj)? 'i'h(*re is r^itlier 
justici', liberality, nor Misdom. in such an arraugcmeiit.’' — Report of 
the Debate in the Irish House of Commons, Fob. 17, 18U0, p. 14. John 
lira, Dublin. 

To this Lord C-iisllcreagh made a reply, in whicdi liquidation 
is again most disliuclly and empliatically recognized as a sine qua 
non. 

“ The Rt. IIou. (icntlemau liad contended, that, to soleet the period 
of coumioii taxation to eomuuiiiee with the od tinctiou of the debts of 
the tAvo countries, was seJocting the ]»(‘riotl most unfavourable to Ire- 
land, but the re\'crse was the faei, \\4iat will lx* the ease when Great 
Britain shall have extinguished her debt? Slie will have discharged 
taxes to the amount of twenty millions a year. Slu; will then have 
merely her ordinary expenses to provide ft»r ; and, of course, wie will 
want very few taxes indei'd. If then, Ireland sliall comhieiiee a system 
of common taxation witly, Great Britain when Iicrtaxt‘s sliall be few and 
low, the taxes of Irelauil Ix ing coximon with Groat l^r^tain will be 
equally light. In tliat casc^tlte English scale of taxation will d<*sccnd 
below tin* Irish scale of taxation, and Injland, by adopting it, will 
receive a benefit, and not an injury.” • 

In some of the speeches it appt*ars to liavo been assumed, that 
an increase of tlie Irish debt might assist the approximation to 
be brought about chiefly*by the liquidation of English debt; but 
Mr, Foster treated it as a pure abij^irdity, saying, that the idea 
that “ our increase of poverty, and their increase of \yealth, are to 
bring us to an equality of condition, so as to bear tui equality of 
taxes, is contrary to all reasoiu” Agaui : — 
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Tliere is an absurdity in arguing on a debt as if it were wealth, and 
that when we attain the given proj)ortion by becoming poor, or doubling 
our debt from twenty-five to fifty millions, and England attains the 
same proportion by lessening /n?r\v, we grow wealthy thereby, and are 
able to pay share for share, instead of paying (mly one share for every 
seven and a half.” — p. 532. 

Hence we find that even llu^ orators of the period, who dealt 
in “^absurdities,” contemplated nothing like an approximation to 
bo brought about wlioIJy without any liquidation of the English 
debt, ./rhere is, inch'od, only one case in which, witliont a viola- 
tion of all sense and justice, an increase of the Irish debt conld 
in any way be allowed to woi*k to the tmd in view, and that is 
under a system of management giving Ireland a great and exclu- 
sive fiscal indulgence*. That sIk* had received Jio such indul- 
gence; — on the contrary, that she had for several years “advanced 
in permanent taxation more rapidly than Great Britiiin itself, 
notwithstanding the immense exertions of the latter country,” is 
put upon eternal record in the Finance Report of 18 1;3, from 
w^hich we liave tiiken an exlnact. In reference to that R(*poi*l, 
the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer observed in 1810, wheji 
the tvansolidation Avas proposed, ‘^ynttr own Committee have 
shown ^Jbu what an advance in 'permanent taxation Ireland had 
made.'" 

We do then resolutely maintain that there is a “ surplus to 
which Ireland has every claim that equity can give her; and 
that she cannot be held disentitled to it, except under tile provi- 
sions of an unwise and unjustifiable law. If slu; had liol been 
burtheiied beyond her means at the Union, and if timely, or 
€*ven tardy, justice had been done to her subsequently by the 
United Parliament, the existence of such a fund, and Jier right 
to tlie application of it to her own uses, would be placed beyond 
all question. But admitting for one monumt, that her right 
to suclfan advantage has fairly lapsed, or even that it never could 
have existence, is not the utility, we ask, of a large expenditure, 
on the internal improvement of Ireland, establishi^d ? Have not 
its a3vanttig(*s been prodigious,*^whercver ,they have been tried, 
and has it conferred one benefit on Ireland, that is not a benefit 
bestowed on tj^ie whole empire ? 

We have thus thrown freely before our readers our thoughts 
on the condition of Ireland. We have repudiated, in the first 
instance, the pleasing, but very perniciqus notion, that she is in 
^^IgjIjBtate of rapid advancement, or advancement at all with reference 

her former progress, or the^owth of her enormous population. 
We have maintained the necessity of a state provision for the poor, 
ample and comprehensive. We have insisted upon a vigorous ope- 
ration upon Absenteeism— one, tending, not only to domesticate 
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but to multiply our proprietors; to give us in process of time, 
500,000 for the 10, *000, who are now said to divide amongst them 
a soil not a quarter cultivated, and to do this, on no principle 
subversive of that “ law of civilized nations,” on the ruins of 
which are founded their title to tlieir possessions ; ‘ ut one creating 
no social convulsion, and denying to no man, in the long run, 
the full value of his inheritance. We have, in addition, asserted* 
the expediency and jiLstice of a greatly enlarged outlay on public 
works ; and to make this more reconcileable to the British public, 
we have shewn, that Ireland has never been assisted, except out 
of funds altogether Irish ; and that the utmost bounty*fa1ie would 
require at the hands of the sister country, would expose it 
to no greater grievance than that of leaving her a part of what 
is HKR OWN, if not in law, at least in clear and incontestible 
equity. Wt‘ feel, we have brok(Mi,1n some instances, new gi*ound, 
and hazarded what to many will be startling propositions. We 
are mistaken, liowever, if it will not soon appear, that we are 
only a little in anticipation of the whole public of Ireland in these 
particulars : a nation, which has dt* > anded with nearly unani- 
mous voice, what has bi'on regarded as tantamount to a ‘‘dismem- 
berment of the empire,” is in a temper to look for more than 
jmlliatives, and to ediibit but little patience until its*hopes are 
fulfilled. 


Art. II. — 1. Narrative of Sir Months^ Residence in a Convent* 
By Rebecca TJuM'esa Reed, late inmate of the UrsuJine Convent, 
Aloiint Benedict, Charlestown, Massachusetts. IVith a Pre- 
face and (\)ndndin(f Remarks. By Mrs. Henry Grey. 12mo. 
Glasgow. 1835. 

2. Supplement to Six Months in a Convent containing a 
second statement Bj^ Rebecca T. Reed : Conjmnations of her 
. Narrative: and a fidl exposure of Cloister Education, \2mo. 
London. 1836, , . * 

I N the preceding nur/ilfer of this journal, we were enabled, by 
the exhibition ol’ unimpeachable documents, .to demonstrate 
that the “ awful disclosures” of Maria Monk concerning what she 
was pleased to call the “ Black Nunnery,” at Montrem, derived 
all their authority from the visions of a maniac. It was our 

f ood fortune to put an extinguisher upon her book, and upon the 
Opes pf those fanatics who had ift reprinted in London, with a 
view to prejudice our religion. Miss Reed’s narrative has been 
got up for a similar purpose ; and it so happens that we are in 
VOL. 1 . — NO. n. f 
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possession of materials, from which we can furnish a complete 
answer to every statement it contains, of a character calculated 
in any way to reflect discredit upon the convent of which she was 
an inmate, or upon the Church of which she professed for some 
time to be a member. It will not be thought that we undertake 
an unnecessary, or an unprofitable labour, in noticing this work, 
•contemptible as it may seem, when we state that the circulation of 
Miss Reed’s stories, orally, orin writing, before they were printed, 
were chiefly made use of as a pretext for that public ex- 
citement, whicli led to tlie destruction of the convent that was 
the obj6dt*of her vituperation ; that upwards of fifty thousand 
copies of her libel have been since sold in America; that it has 
been reprinted in Glasgow, with an elaborate preface and post- 
script by Mrs. Henry Grey ; that three editions of it with an in- 
troduction have been piiblishefl in London, and that there is 
scarcely a tract society throughout the empire which is not active 
in propagating it throughout all classes of the community. 

A Convent of the Ursiiline order was, it appears, founded in 
Boston in the year 18^0. It may be useful to premise that the 
great object which the ladies connc^cted with that order have in 
view, next to a secluded and religious life, is the education of young 
females, wvthout distinction of rank, or of religion. Tliose who 
can afford to paV a moderate pension, are received into the insti- 
tution as boarders, and are instructed not only in the ordinary 
branches of knowledge, but also in those accompli.shinents winch 
bestow a grace upon society. The children of the poor are re- 
ceived in a separate chamber, are sometimes clothed and fed, 
and are uniformly taught those arts by which they may be ena- 
bled to procure for themselves a decent livelihood. Religion 
necessarily forms the basis of all education conducted upon 
Catholic principles. In the l^rsuliae institutions this essentitjl 
department of knowledge is attended lo with the most exemplar}^ 
care. But the pupils who are not Catholics arc never required 
or expected to hear any instructions, or to be present at any ser- 
appertaining to the Catholic faith. The rules of the order 
forbidi-any attempt to make prosqly tes, and "we shall have occa- 
sion to obserVe that this rule was invJo|abiy observed by the 
ladies, of whose conduct Miss Reed has thought fit to complain* 

One of the vows of the Ursuline sisters is poverty, lhat is 
to say, individually they surrender to the Institution whatever 
property thfey possess, and they have therefore no motives for 
tra^g in education as a mode of acqui>ing wealth. Hence it 
happens that they are enabled to afford a sound and virtuous 
education to females of the higher classes at a charge usually 
lower than is*imposed at boarding schools, which are established 
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with a view to pecuniary profit. They very properly take care 
to incur no expenditure which their income may not be sufficient to 
discliarge ; and if they save from time to time any sums beyond 
the requisite expenses of their institution, those sums are devoted 
to the extension or embellishment of their schools, tlie foundation 
of new esUiblishinents, and to works of charity of every description. 

The utility of an Ursuline nun, with reference to the orde» 
itself, being dependent upon lier ability to assist in giving in- 
struction, it is understood tliat no lady has, properly speaking, 
a vocation for that order, unless she be possessed of talents, ac- 
quirements and industry, suitable to the labours wbic^f by her 
vows she promises to perform. Those v ho desire to embrace a 
life exclusively religious and cloistered, may easily find institu- 
tions in perfect harmony with their wishes. Hut an Ursuline, 
besides being a nun, must be h school-mistress — she must be 
able to give practical instructions in one or more of the branches 
of female education : in the languages, geography, arithmetic, 
writing, reading, and the usual* routine by which young minds 
are trained up in those accomplish menls befitting their station in 
life. Music, drawing, and dancing, are generally taught by profes- 
sors expressly engaged for tlie purpose. It happens, therefore, very 
generally, that the Ursuline sisters, from their experi<;n(*e in the 
business of education, are much superior to those ladies in 
their neighbourhood who open bojirding schools as a mere com- 
mercial speculation; and this superiority, together with their 
great personal respectability, and their economical charges, as 
w^ell as tlie state of seclusion from temj>tations often fatal to young 
minds, in which their pupils are kept, are almost certain to obtain 
for their establishments very extensive patronage wdierever they 
happen to be founded. 

'riie convent at Boston w'as remarkably successful in this 
respeert — ^so much so, that the sisters were enabled to purchase a 
piece of land in Charlestown near that city, wliere thoy erected 
a handsome building, and whither they removed, their community 
in the year 1826. Before they took possession of it, it was a 
barren hill; but by the care wjiich they bestowed upon it, they 
gpeedily converted ft ipto a very beautiful resideifce, which at- 
tracted general observation, and, as we shall have occasion to see, 
excited not a little jealousy, (to designate the passion by no 
meaner name) in flie bosoms of those scholastic speculators of 
the neighbourhood, whose fortunes were in a less prosperous con- 
dition. Threats issuing from interested sources, and animated 
by religious &naticism, were muttered soon after the convent was 

erectec^ that it would not be lofig before that building should 
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come down.” Sucli was tlie sense of religious liberty prevailing 
among persons, who have separated from the Catholic Church 
upon the ground of independent private judgment ! Such was 
the sacred regard paid to the rights of property, in a republic 
whose constitution knows no religious distinctions ! 

The government of the Ursuline order, like those of almost 
all tlie Catholic monasteries, is based upon strictly democratic 
principles. The Superior is cJiosen by ballot — by ballot she may 
be deposed, should she conduct lierself in a manner to bring down 
upon her the disapprobation of the sisterhood. She is tlierefort* 
bound tt/^^^good behaviour, ” not merely by rc'ligious obligations, 
but even by her personal feelings, if her feelings be at all inte- 
rested in the matter. It is impossible that she can long abuse 
her authority with imjtunity, because it is always in the power of 
those wlio give it to take it aw^ay, and confer it upon another^ 
without being obliged even to explain their reasons for so doing.. 
Mrs. St. George Moflat, w^jis the Superior at Mount Benedict, 
as their new residence was called, while Miss Reed was there. 
She liad held that office for seven or eight years without any 
attempt being made by her sisters to remove her from the presi- 
dency — a pretty clear pi’oof, we apprehend, that her administra-. 
tion was ii), every respect agreeable to those who would have 
most deeply f€‘lt any undue exercise of her power. 

A romantic young lady wiio has a disposition to lead an indolent 
life — to find everything necessary to a comfortable existejice i)ro- 
vided to her hand,- to rise Mffieii she pleases, — to hurry over a few 
prayers, — to saunter in flower gardens, recline in rosc*ate bowers, 
read poetry, indulge in reveries, and pour out her thoughts in 
music, — will unquestionably be w^ofully disappointed if she hope 
that she can realize any such visions as these in an Ursuline con- 
vent. It is impossible that a religious community can be long 
held together, unless all the members of it be subjected to a disci- 
pline 01 tine most inflexible description. It is the want of a 
power to establish any such discipline, and of a sanction to main- 
tain it, which has baffled all the eflbrts that liave been hitherto 
made ta found Protestant convents^. There is no principle what- 
ever in the Protestant faith, against whi(^ airy person professing 
it may not consistently rebel, whenever it suits his disposition to 
withdraw from aay restraint it may impose upon his. passions. 

it happens that the moment a Protestant community is 
^meo, it becomes obvious that the members of it must be go- 
verned by some rules — that those rules arre found speedily to 
demand sacrifices of wnll and liberty wliich are productive of 
inconvenience — that, springing fftim no religious principle which 
nigy.not be easily disavowed, such regulations become destitute 
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of authority — that disorder follows, and that the association 
vaiiislies almost as soon as it is formed. 

In a Catholic monastic institution, the case is very different. 
There the discipline emanates from religious principles, which 
know no change. No fenjule is called upon, amongst the l^Irsii- 
lines, to Uike the final vow, until she has had ample opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the laws which she is afterwards to 
obey. Her entrance into the community is the result of her own 
free choice. Hut, once a m(‘mber of it, she* must conform to the 
estcibJished system of government, or cease to be of thc^slAerhood. 
She finds that the rules point out her occupation for every hour 
in the day — that, while devoting herself to a religious life, she 
must also render lier talents and accpiirenients beneficial to so- 
ciety, by instructing the igjioraht — that she must act upon a 
well-regulated system, which no impulse of pride, or selfishness 
can alter: and that unless she chooses to conform to the rules, 
it would have been much bettei^ for her to have remained in the 
world. 

To us, moving abroad through the active scenes of existence, 
the regulations laid down for the prt'servation ol‘ order in a re*- 
ligious community, secluded from st*cular affairs, may t^Cfasionally 
appear unnecessary, and sometimes even absurd. But when we 
give opinions or cathedra upon such questions, we ought to be 
cpiite sure that we understand what we are talking about, A 
conventual life is essentially dilltTent from ours, "llie very celi- 
bacy which it imposes brings along with it numerous exercises, 
fraiiH'd for the purpose of subduing the passions, and holding 
them in perpetual bondage. The daily routine of life, in every 
station, consists for the most part of little things. In a convent 
the most minute things, the very movement and demeanour, are 
made the subject of regulation ; and it is obvious, that if the rules 
be infringed upon the smallest point, the principle of ci^Dcdience, 
upon which the whole fabric rests, is destroyed.. To single out, 
therefore, from the general scheme of monastic government, the 
regulations which rtj)pertain tp minor actions, and to ridicule 
them as absurdities, woiild only betray ignorance of the sound 
policy which has given them birth. We are not called upon to 
submit to them. Those who do submit to them act upon their 
own choice ; and ^ have no right to condemn them, unless we 
assume that they have no right to live after any fashion save that 
to which we ourselves are accustomed. 

One would tliink, from the triumphant and ostentatious man- 
ner in w'hich Miss Reed’s story Aas been trumpeted at both sides 
of the Atlantic, that she had beem some person 'of distinction, 
whom the Ursulines of Mount Benedict were ambitious to con- 
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vert, and that she was possessed of a large fortune which they 
were desirous of adding to their own. 1 wo simple facts, how- 
ever, dissipate these notions. She is the daughter of a fanner, 
who has lived chiefly in Milk-row, Cliarlestown — a man in 
very reduced circumstances, with a large family, for whom he 
h^a no means of providing. It is clear, from die statements of 
the gid herself, as well as from the admission of her friends, that 
she was, from infancy, of a weak constitution — that, as she grew 
up, slie exliibited a neiTous and hysterical disposition — that her 
eaucatiovtowas almost wholly neglected — Uiat she sauntered about 
much amongst her friends, indulging in romantic fancies, and 
disinclined, even had she been competent, to enter upon any 
course of industry, which might enable lu*r to live witliout the 
assistance of charity. Nothing could be more ludicrous than the 
supposition that such a female as this w^as sought for, by the Ur- 
sulines, or that she could ever be received into their order. It will 
be seen that after much solicitation upon her part, assisted by the 
entreaties of others, she was admitted into the convent, solely as 
a pauper, and for a very limited time, with a view to her instruc- 
tion in needlew'ork, or whatever she w as capable of learning, — that 
she miglit be eventually in a condition to earn her own subsist- 
ence, and to resist those temptations which threatened otherwise 
to lead her to destruction. For the services which the Ursulines 
wished to confer upon her, they have been repaid by her calum- 
nies i 

The very title of her first book, Six months iji a Convent,” 
is a falsehood. The records of the Convent, confirmed by several 
circumstances, which we shall afterwards mention, shew that she 
did not enter the convent until the 11th of September, 1831, and 
tliat she left it on the 18th of January, 1832. Therefore she was 
at Mount Benedict exactly four months and seven days. But 

Four ninths in a Convent” would not have been a sufficiently 
attractive title. ^ It miglit have been considered by the public 
an inadequate period of time, for the acquisition of all the expe-^ 
rience ,in the mysteries of Mount Benedid, which half-a-year 
might be mo»e reasonably supposM to Jiestow — and, therefore, 
mere matter of fact being unworthy of notice — the period was, 
without any hesitation, extended. 

In her very first page there is another mist&ke, to call it by no 
harsher teim 

“ In the summer of 1826,” she says, “whil^ passing the Nunnery on 
Mount Benedict, Charlestown, Massachusets, in company with my 
school-mates, the question was ask^ by a young lady [in the United 
j^tes every b^ily is a lady or a gentleman], who I think w^as a Romw 
, Catholic, hoW'i^ should like to become nuns. I replied, after hearing 
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her explanation of their motives for retirement, ‘ 1 should like it well ; ’ 
and gave as my principal reasons, their apparent holy life, my love of 
seclusion, &c. The conversation which passed at that time, made but 
little impression upon my mind. But soon after, the religieuses (the Ur- 
sulin(i Sisters) came* from Boston to take possession of their new situ- 
ation. We were in school, but had permission to look at them as they 
passed.” — ^p. 9. ^ 

The fact is, that the Ursiilines went to their new habitation 
at five o'clock in the morning, long before the commencement of 
school hours : it was therefore impossible that Miss Reed and her 
lady companions could have seen them from the windft\fs of their 
day-school, in the w'ay she has mentioned. Tlie mis-statement is 
not unintentional. It is given with great particularity, in order to 
induce the reader to believe that this scene, and not her poverty, 
first suggestc‘d to her the idea of obtiiining free quarters at the 
Convent. 

One of the scholars,” she con^Jnucs, remarked that they were Ro- 
man Catholics, and that our parents disapproved of their tenets. The young 
lady who before asked tlie <pustion, how we sliould like to become nuns, 
and whose name I have* forgotten, was affected even to tears in conse- 
quence of what passed, and }H*gg<*d them to dt‘sist, saying, “they were 
saints ; Cod’s j)('ople ; and tlic elioscm few that tliey secluded them- 
selves that they might follow the Scriptures more perfectly, pray for the 
conversion of sinners, and instriiet the ignorant in the principles of 
religion.” 77i/.v conversation, with the solemn appearance of ike nuns, 
affected me very sensibly, owing j)roi)al)ly to the peculiar state of iny 
feelings. The im})ressions thus made remained upon my mind several 
months; and at the age of thirteen years and four mouths, 1 asked my 
pan’iitsif th(‘} wen* willing that 1 should become au inmate of the con- 
vent, Tills prupositicn my j>arents were inclined to treat as visionary ; 
but they soon discovered tlieinselves to be in an error. Nothing of 
consofpienci^ w^as said upon the subject ; but soon after, owing to the 
delicacy of my health, and other reasons, it w as deemed expedient for 
me to visit my friends in New*^ Hampshire ; and l>cing fond of ^‘tirement, 
this arrangement accorded very well with my leeliiig^j.” 

The whole of thia scene is characteristic. A few girls get into 
a corner, and bilk qf tlie Ursidine Nuns until one pf tht^parties 
at least, becomes convinced that slie sees the holy sisters passing by 
in processional order ; then straight she goes home to her parents, 
and asks tliem to lot her be a nun ! To the wor5 “ ignorant,” in 
the above passage, this learned writer appends a iipte, in which 
she says : — “ By Ujnornnf is meant what they term heretics.^'* 
If this were the true interpretation, it would follow, that, 
according to our acceptation of j;he term, there could be no such 
being as an ignorant Catholic ; had there been ^ dissenters in 
Ae world, then the Ursuline Order, and the entire fabric of our 
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system of education would have been superfluous. Tliis is a 
precious specimen of tliat sort of knowledge which Miss Reed 
and her auxiliaries display throufifhout their publications. We 
shall add another paragraph framed in a similar style. 

‘‘ While in New Hampshire 1 spent many pleasant hours, which I think 
gf with delight. Memory oft brings to view and faithfully d(»limiates tliose 
hours of retirement and liappiiiess which 1 imagined I should spend, were 
I an inhabitant of a cloister.” 

That is to say, the memory of tins romantic damsel recalls not 
the houK3«slie had spent in a cloister, for she liad not yet com- 
menced lier six months” in a convent ; but those* happy hours 
she fancied she w^ould have spent had she beeji an Eloisa ! The 
idea is (piite consistent w’ith an intellectual constitution, in wdiich 
a girlish imagination, or rather a sort of nynipholepsy, seems to 
have superseded the ordinary faculty of reason. 

Mis Reed aebnits that sue is not much of an adept in liistorical 
matters. “ While writing this iijlrrative,’* she declares, “ I often 
lament my little knowledge of history ; for, had 1 been more ac- 
quainted with it^ I do not think I ever should have united myself 
to an institution of this nature.” We can assure her, that she might 
have bet?n spelling, or reading history all lu*i* life, without finding 
in it a single justifiable sentence to the prejudice of the Ursuline 
order, 'rhe reader cannot fail to remark with what (*oolness slu^ 
asserts herself to have been ‘‘united” to an institiUiou of which 
she never was, and never could have been a member. The spell, 
however, it seems, was uj)on her, and she could not extricate her- 
self frojii its influence. She could not prevail on her parents, 
who, like herself, were Episcopal Protestants, to say much on the 
subject; but she was resolved on making the acquaintance of 
somebody who would introduce her to the Superior. She soon 
after happened to form an intimacy with “ Miss M. H., a domes- 
tic,” or, %s we should say, a maid of all work, in a family residing 
in Milk-row'. Tliis girl wanted a place, and applied to her friend 
Miss Reed, to take her in for a while, which she did. On the 
very ev^ening of Mary’s arrival, Miss Reed, going into her room, 
found her saying the rosary on her beadi^. «ie then accidentally 
learned that Mary was a Catholic ; and yet this is the person 
\rhom Mrs. Henry Grey, in her “ Concluding Remarks,” (p. 128) 
is pleased to represent in Italics as, “a youn{>- lady who came to 
her ^^iss Reed) from a great distance, in the absence of her 
8 i 9 ^j^ begging to be allowed to stay for some time, as she had 
a' place, and who,” she adds, “ there is every reason to believe 
one of their emissaries that is to say, one of the emissaries 
dispatched by the Jesuits to seduce this most important personage 
to the Catholic Church. Mrs. Grey, as we shall soon see, is 
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never at a loss for ‘‘ a reason to believe,” any thin<r she wishes to 
be true. In j)ower of imagination she even exceeds her 
heroine. 

Till' following is Miss Reed’s .account of her first interview 
with the Superior of the convent : — 

“ The first pheasant day, I asked her (Mary) to accompany me 1o^ 
the Superior, wliicli sh(' did, and aj)]K*ared by her questions to know my 
motive. She introdnciMl me to tlie Sii]>crior in tJic following manner : — 
wfi wore inviti'd by a lay sister to sit; who, after retiring, in a few mo- 
ments made her ay)p('aranco, requesting Miss II. to see her 4 ii» another 
room. Soon after, the Superior came in, and embraced me W'ith much 
s(‘(*ming affection, and put the following lyuestions to me : — how long 
since the di‘atli of my mother ; whether I ever attended the Catholic 
church, or knew anything of the* priniyples of th(‘ir religion ; w'hat I liad 
heard respiH'ting them ; of their order ; my views of it ; W'hat progress 
I had made in my studies ; whctluT I had attendf.'d much to history ; 
knew any thing of embroidery, drawing, or painting, or any other or- 
namental work ; whoiluT I had ever assisted in domestic affairs? After 
which ijuestions, taking my hand, she ^aid, ‘Oh, it feels more like a 
pancake than any thing else.’ She inf|uired in what capacity I desired 
to enter the institution, wlietlier as a recluse or a scholar whether I 
had done attending school, &c. I replied that I did not consifler my 
education ctmiph'tc ; that 1 wished to go into the scliool attached to the 
nunnery on the sanu* terms as otlu*r pupils, until I had made sufficient 
yirogress to tak<* tlie \eil, and become a recluse; that my father was 
averse to niy beeoiuing a nan, but 1 was ol‘ opinion that he would con- 
cur with niy E])iseopal friends in not objecting to my becoming a 
pitpiL" — })ji. L'-i If. 

’J’bis passage may be looked upon as an example of Aliss 
Reed’s fanciful recollections. Hie facts are tliese : — Previously 
to December, 1830, Miss Reed freijuently addressed the most 
suppliant requests to the Superior for an interview, all of which 
were refusi'd, as the Superior wished to have iiotbing wliatever to 
dp with her. She then told a piteous tale to the jiorteress of the 
convent, saying tliat she was a destitute and persecuted being; 
that her father had driven her from liis house ; that her brothers 
and sisters, who lived in Bostoil, had cast her off; *and tliat, if 
she were not received fti the convent, she had no place but the 
street. She was still unsuccessful. She next apjilied to the Rev. 
Mr. Byrne, a Catliolic clergyman, residing in Charlestown, at 
whose request the Superior consented to see her twice in the 
course of nine months*, during each of these visits, Rebecca 
solicited most earnestly to be admitted as a “ servant,” a capacity 
which she had previously attempted to fulfil elsewhere. A ser- 
vant’s place in a convent, where there were about i^rty boarders^ 
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is no sinecure. The Superior thought her, from tlie manifest 
feebleness of her frame, incapable of going through tlie drudgery 
of such a place ; but Rebecca assured her that she both could 
and would be able to wash, iron, scrub the floors, and do otlicr la- 
borious work.” We suppose, that after stating thus much, it is 
unnecessary for us to add that tlie Superior did not “ embrace” 
^er, and did not jnit to her <o much as one of the questions w Inch 
she pretends to give in detail. As to the similitude of the “ pan- 
cake,” the merit of it ejitirely belongs to Miss Reed. Tlie flat- 
tery of^.^ie compliment which she has paid to herself is so refined, 
that it altogether eludes our perception ; for we have been long 
under the impression, that, however delicious a Jiot pancake may 
be to the taste, to the touch it is the very reverse of acceptable. 

As the case stands now, the j*eadcr observes, that, at all events. 
Miss Reed’s first visit to the convent was her own act. She was 
impatient to be introduced to the Superior befon^ she knew any 
body who could perforin that office for her; she was most anxious, 
according to her own rejiresentation, to find refuge, under one 
character or another, in that mstitution, and she met witli nothing 
at first but the most d(*cided refusals. We leave the orld, there- 
fore, to judge of Mrs. Henry Grey’s accuracy, wh(‘n she states in 
her Coitcluding Remarks,” (p. 123) that “ Miss Roc‘d had been 
marked out as a prize, and w^as under the spt^ll of their (the 
Jesuits’) sorcery long before she was aware of it.” A prc^cious 
prize indeed to an Lh'suline Sisterhood, was a pauper, and an 
“ outcast,” from her father s house, who could not even earn a 
scanty pittance by her own exertions ! If ilrs, Henry Grey knew 
any thing of the Sisters of St. Ursula, she would have readily un- 
d€*rstood that such a person would liave been a di’one in the hive, 
— a nuisance to be avoided, in.^tead of a treasure to be desired. 

The first advice which the SupcTior gave MivSs Reed w'fis to 
return to her father, to beg his forgiveness, and to be in future to 
him ikdutiful daughter. Her reply to this was, “ that he would 
not ®)w her to step her foot in his house, and that he did not 
care where she went.” The fact was, we believe, precisely so. She 
• was in'a state of entire destitution^ so much,so, that the Catholic 
Bishop of Boston, Dr. Fenwick, interfered in her behalf, feeling 
that if left in that unprotected condition, she might be exposed to 
perils of more tfian one description. Under ithese circumsUinccs, 
Mrs. St Gegrge was prevailed upon to make an offer to her father 
of giving her six months’ schooling, and^ she accordingly wrote 
him a/letter to that effect, which he had not even the civility to 
ansiw. Upon this circumstanoe being mentioned to Miss Reed, 
^ observed,,, that ‘‘ no answer was to be expected from he^ 
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fadier — that he was a violent man ; that he wished to discard her 
for ever; but that as she was eighteen, she was at liberty to 
decide for herself.” 

Dr. Fenwick also, according to the statement of Miss Reed her- 
self, was reluctant to take any step in her favour, without the 
sanction of her friends. 

“ At this time I thought the Superior and bishop the most ai^elic 
persons living, and, in one instance, gave way to anger, in consequence 
of hearing a f(*\v worda spoken against them. On b(*ing told that my 
mind still remained the same, the bishop remarked, ‘ I will yjay for 
you,* and recoirimcnded to me the advantages of continuing under the 
instruction of tlie priest, and said lie should lik(‘ to see my father or 
sister. 

“ After the interview with the bishop, I returned to my father’s, who 
was much displeased with the stops I had taken, and bade me renounce 
all connexion with the Catholics, or leave my fri(*nds. This he said in 
a moment of excitement. But, being so much attracted by the appa- 
rent holiness of the inmates of tlie cdiivent, and viewing this as the only 
true Church, I wished to become a meinl)er of it.” — p. 18. 

Such were the proceedings of the Bishop and tlie Superior on 
this occasion ; nevertheless, these are the persons whom Mrs. 
Henry Grey and her admirable associates have thought* fit to 
designate, in her Concluding Remarks,” (p. 138) as “ kidnap- 
pers,” — as “ entrappers of poor girls !” 

There was another “ kidnapper” employed in this affair, wdiom 
we shall introduce to the reader. While Rebecca, after having 
quitted her father's house, was living ujxni the eliarity of her 
neighbours, she had the courage to solicit the protection of a Mrs. 
Graham, to whom she was a perfect stranger. Mrs. Graham w^as 
a Scotchwoman of good cliaracter ; she kept house for her brother, 
who w'as a bleacher in Milk Rows and both were in redigion Pres- 
byterians. As they Jived by their daily labour, the request of 
INliss Reed tluit they w^oulcl be so good as to supply \ier with 
board and lodging lor nothing, appeared somewhat extraordinary. 
However, it seems that the sad tale which Rebecca told of her 
unhappy condition, induced th^se good people to take hor into 
their house for awhile. . • * 

“ Pcrliaps it will be proper to state some of Mrs. G.’s conversation. 
After hearing from l^*r a pleasing account of the life of a nun, &C., 
I mentioned 1 should like to become one, and w^ould, if I could prevail 
on my father and fritmds to consent ; but unless I could, I hiust despair, 
as they would not b(‘ wailing to advance the vwney whicli would be 
needed to go there. Slie replied, ‘ Jt is not money that will ever induce 
them to take you ; it must all be the Work of God.* She asked me what 
itiy Church friends said on the subject. On ray tellings her they were 
reconciled to my entering the institution, particularly as a scholar ; that 
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they liked the seclusion of the convent, &c. ; INIrs. G. stated she could 
see not the least objection to my following my own inclination. I^heii 
took my leave, promising to see her at my fricuid Mrs. II.’s. The next 
time I saw her, she advised me to leavt' my lather's house, and all, for 
the sake of Christ. She said she would proiuirc me ornamental work, 
which would support me, imh'pendent of my relatives, &c., which she 
««did. I thanked her most heartily, and told her 1 thought I should be 
happy, if I were certain of going to a cloister. She gave me her w'ord 
that I should. 1 then took up with her advice, and left my friends, I 
thought for life, as 1 had no doubt but that I should soon enter the con- 
vent ; iiii(4ving to leave all for the love of God, and to consecrate the 
remainder of my daj^s to his services" — p. 19. 

Miss R(‘od adds, tliat Mrs. Graham was an Episcopalian.” 
It is sufficient for our j)iirpose to know' that slie w'as not a Catholic. 
Her statement that it was ndt inoney^^ wdiicb could ever induce 
the Ursulines to admit her to their sisterhood, was perfectly cor- 
rect; and she must have made it from her knowdedge, however 
acquired, of the real character i)f their sacred institution, wdiich 
lias no pecuniary purpose in view, nor any purpose wdiatcver save 
the service of God. As a general rule, it is required that young 
ladies devoting themselves to that order, must bring to it a certain 
portiod, ^sufficient for their own support during the ordijiary 
j)eriod of life. Ihit where the convent already possesst's funds 
ample enough for the maintenance of an additional member in 
their coinmunity ; and where a case occui’s of a young female of 
unquestionable pitdy and talents, anxious to dedicate those talents 
to tlie objects winch the order has been established to accomplish, 
but liappens to be without any fortune, the rule lias, to our own 
knowledge, been more than once dispensed w ith. 

The reader has seen that, according to tlu» evidence cweii of 
Miss Reed, Mrs. Graham was not a Catholic w^hen she had iiity 
on the wanderer, l^et us now contemplate the portrait w'hich 
Mrs. H«nry Gri*y gives of tliis “ Good »Saniaritari.” 

“ Mrs. G. W'as, a fanicms diplomatist under their direction, w’ith the 
mask of a Protestant name. She was probably a recent convert to tlie 
llomisb cause, allured perhaps by the, unbounded* /or telling 
lies enjoyed Priests and Abbesses, and extenlled, we infer, through 
them, by holy church, for godly uses, to oth(*rs of her faithful children. 
She had desired ,to serve the church in any wise, and brought to it, as 
first fruits of her fidelity in her new profession, all the spoils she could 
draw, by St^ Peter’s w ily net intrusted to her hand, from the old." — 
Concluding Remarks, pp. 123, 124. ^ 

If Miss Reed have any natural feeling in her breast, we pre- 
sume that she must bitterly lament being the object of such 
advocacy as — composed as it is of assumptions not inereljy 

founded in the most gratuitous falsehood, but coloured by inspi- 
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rations which coinc from any source but that of tlie Christian 
system. We should be glad to learn from Mrs. Henry Grey or 
lier Colleagues, in what part of the ordinances of our Church she 
has found ‘‘ a dispensation for telling lies.” We should be still 
more happy to discover upon what grounds she can assume to 
herself a similar dispensation, without compromising her character 
as a female, without dishonouring the sect, w^e care not what it is*i 
to which she belongs. t 

Miss Reed occupies several pages in describing minute observ- 
ances connected with the discipline of the convent, to which it is 
unnecessiiry for us to allude. It would not be worth 4li^ space 
they wouki require to notice all her errors and exaggerations 
upon tliese points, because even if every thing she records were 
truly represented, there is nothing in them to reflect discredit on 
the convent. She states that tlie Supt*rior was absolute mistress 
of the entire (establishment, and was treated by all its members 
with the most profound n^speot. What was there wrong in this? 
By the constitution of the order, the Supei*ior, freely chosen, is its 
head, iind as such it is her duty to goviTii it. Miss licked men- 
tions frequently that tlK‘ sisters ex})iated trivial foults by kissing 
the ground. Faults of disobedience, of infringing the rules, 
usually firise from an impulse of prkk, which such Imqiilfations 
may tend to correct. I'hey are at least innocent, even if they be 
not elective. Such prostrations are very common in the Kast. 
No MahomeUin begins or concludes his orisons without frequently 
kissing the carpet on which he kneels. It is a vt*ry nat ural mode 
of expres^ing a feeling of sell-abasement — of sori’ow for lapsing 
into error of any description. In Miss Ueecrs pages some of the 
rules of tlu* community niay appcfir to Protestant readers ludi- 
crous; but not more so than the army n^gulalions to a^i uninili- 
tary eye, or tliaii the formuhe of the Methodists or the Quakers 
to persons not conversant with their habits. Miss Reed, for in- 
stance, was shocked to find that the religious were not acciistomed 
to idle away their time looking out at the windo\vs, and assures 
us that there was a rule against it. There w^as no such rule, 
simply because it was bnnecessarv- In no well regulated family 
need a young lady be*told^that she is not to be perpetually saun- 
tering at tlie windows. 

Miss Reed is indebted to her inventive faculties^for the follow- 
ing rules : — * 

“ 6. To wear sandals and haircloth ; to inflict punishment upon our- 
selves with our girdles, in flnitatioii of a saint. 

“ 7. To sleep on a hard mattress or couch, with one coverlet. 

“ 8. To walk with pebbles in our* shoes, or w alk kneeling until a 
w’^ottnd is produced.” — pp. 30, 31. • 
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There are no such rules as these known to the Ursuline order. 
The public may form their own judgment of the extent to which 
the aneged sevendi rule was enforcSl by the following anecdote. 
One cold day, the Superior asked Miss Reed how she had slept 
the preceding night. She answered that her feet had been cold. 
Stie was then asked to specify what bed-clothes she had; to which 
^he replied, Cotton and flannel sheets, five blankets, two com- 
forters, and a counterpane.” So much for the “ one coverlet 
Mr. Foster, of Charlesto\»Ti, who supplied the establishment, can 
attest that the community sleep on excellent mattresses, such as 
many'persons living in the world would prefer to feather beds. 
Each member of the community had sheets, pillow-cases, four 
blankets, a comforter, and a counterpane. Miss Reed had all 
these, and one blanket in addition ; yet she complained of cold 
feet, and has tlie front to Write, or at least to leave it to be 
inferred, that she had but one coverlet ! 

The ninth rule is amusing : — 

“ Never to gratify our curiosity, or exorcise our thoughts on any 
subject, without our spiritual director’s knowledge and advice.” — p. 31. 

He must have been indeed a spiritual director in tlie literal 
sense /)f the term, who could be endowed with a knowledge capa- 
ble of iirforming liim of all the thoughts, in which the mind of 
any of his penitents might indulge between the intervals of con- 
fession ! 

“ 11. If a religiouse persist in disobeying tin* Superior, she is to be 
brought before the Bishop of the diocese, aiul punished as he may think 
proper. Never to smile except at recreation, nor even then contrary to 
religious decorum.” — p. 31. 

We may state, without fear of contradiction, tliat no member 
of the Ursuline community at Mount Benedict w^as ever brought 
before the Bishop for faults of any kind. Nor is there any rule 
against smiling, nor even laughing, and that very heartily too, as 
every bbdy knows who has ever sat for ten minutes in tlie presence 
’t)f Ursuline nuns. We ourselves have been much in tlieir society, 
and we can very truly say, that ladies of a, more cheerful disposi- 
tion ft has never been our good fortune to meet in the world. 

The twelfth rule is capital ; — • * 

“ Should the honoured mother, the Superior, detect a religieuse 
whose mind is Occupied with worldly thoughts^ &c. she should imme- 
diately cause her to retire to her cell, where she could enter into 
retreat.” — p*. 31. 

The Superior must assuredly have b«en of more than mortal 
mould, if she were expected to possess the faculty of jpenetrating 
the thoughts of every member bf the community. Alter reading 
this rule, we^want no further proof of Miss Re^’s veracity. 
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The following description of the ordinary routine at Mount 
Benedict contains a mis-statement in almost every line : — 

** Next morning being holy day morning, the bell rang at three, in- 
stead of four, as it usually does, for meditation in the choir. While the 
aagelus was ringing, at five a.m., we were called to attend complin and 
prime, until half-past six ; then litany to the saints. After litany, the 
bell rang for diet in the refectory, every morning, except Friday ; on 
which day we assembled for confession to the Superior. ^ ^ 

“ The manner of con fession to the Superior is as follows : the room 
is first darkened, and one lighted wm' taper placed upon the Superior’s 
throne; and she is considered as filling the place or station of the 
Blessed Virgin. After taking their places in the greatest*o?8er and 
Hsilence, the religieuses respond. Then the lecturess reads from a book 
called Rules for the Ursuline Order, by Saint Ursula, about complaining 
of the cold, our clothing, food, &c. &c. They sit on their feet during 
the reading, a posture extremely pmnfuL The reading finished, the 
Superior wdiispers to the sisters to approach her separately, which they 
do; each c»ne in her turn approachc's, and repeats the following: ‘ Our 
Mother, wci acknowledge that we have been guilty of breaking the rules 
of our holy order, by lifting our eyes w hile w alking in the passage ways ; 
in neglecting to take* holy water on entering the community and choir ; 
failing in I’c'-pcct to our Superior, and veneration to our Father; failing 
in religions decormn, aiul in respect to our vows — poverty apd obe- 
dience ; for w liich w e most humbly iisk pardon of God, pecance and 
forgiveness of you, our Holy Mother.’ As each one finishes, the ‘ Holy 
Mother givc> her advice and penances, and her blessing; they then kiss 
hen* feel, and sometimes make the cross with their tongues on the floor; 
then making tiicir incliiiation, they retire to the choir to perform 
penances.” — pp. 33. 

By tlie “ next morning,” Miss Reed here means the morning 
after she entered the convent. She stated in the first edition of 
her narrative^ that she entered it on Sunday, the 5th of August, 
1831. A reference to the Calendar for that year shews that 
the 5tli of August fell on a Friday. 1 he date was accordingly 
changed to tlie 7th in the subsequent editions. There is a fact, 
which cannot admit of dispute, connected wdth tliis matter. Miss 
Reed refers in her narrative to a conversation which she had with 
the Superior sometime before §he had permission to become an 
inmate of Mount Bl^iifdict, concerning a paragraph wdiich ap- 
peared in the “ Boston Jesuit.” Her brother, who had heard of 
her conversion to the Catholic Church, happened* to meet her on 
a bridge near Bostoil, and told her, with that degree of liberality 
and good feeling which the Protestant right of privafe judgment 
appears to have produced in his mind, tliat very little womd in- 
duce him to throw her over the bridge into the water. A para- 
graph describing this rencontre* was inserted in the “ Boston 
Jesuit” of the 6th of August, 1881. According t6 her first ac- 
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count, therefore, she was an inmate of the convent before tlie 
paragrapli appeared; according to her amended statement, she 
entered the convent the very day after it was published ; although 
the whole tenor of her narrative shews that she was not receiv^ 
into that establishment for weeks after. She states (p. 21), that 
she stood sponsor for Mrs. Graham’s daughter, while in Charles- 
^oum. The record made of the baptism of the child in question^ 
sheMis that it took place on the 4th of September, 1831. Conse- 
quently, she was still in Charlestown, and actually living with 
Mrs. Graham, nearly a month after she states that she became 
an inmate of the convent. Further — the llev. Mr. Byrne is in 
possession of three notes relative to Miss lieed, bearing date* 
12th August, 2d September, and 11th St'inember, 1831. In tlie 
note dated 2d September, the Superior writes : — ‘‘ I think it best 
that Miss Reed should make ^ler confession and comiminion be- 
fore she ejiters and in that of the 1 1 th of September, she says : — 
“ If she (Miss Reed) has made it (her first communion) to-day, 
will you be kind enough to direct her to come here immediately 
after high mass.” These contradictions would render Miss Reetl’s 
testimony not worth a rush in any court of justice. As she had 
called her narrative in the first instance, Six Months in a Con- 
vent,”' it would have been extremely awkward afterwards to 
change the title to “ Four Months in a Convent.” It wwld hfive* 
shocked even the most credulous, and have frustrated the purposes 
of those who were interested in the destruction of the school, 
'll^ierefore the lie has been persevered in. We recommejid it to 
the pious protection of Mrs. Henry Grey. 

“ The next morning,” sh^ states, “ being holiday morning, the 
bell rang at three instead of four.” The next morning” was 
not a holiday. The bell did not ring at three, but at four 
o’clock, as it uniformly does whole year round, holidays not 
excepted. At five, a, m. we were caljed to attend Complin.” 
Every Q|atholic knows that Complin is not recited in the morn- 
ing. There is^no “confessiijn” made to die Superior. Any of 
the sisters who wish to ask her advice with reference to the 
perfoiyiance of her duties, states the points bn which she is liable 
to err, as a daughter would to a motWj^aitd receives from her 
experience and affection, such suggestions as may be useful 
towards guardi^ig lier against relapses into such faults. The 
darkening of the room, the lighting of the t&pe«| the throne, the 
personation* by t^ Superior of the Blessed Virgin, are the mere 
pictures of a sickly imagination, having «io foundation whatever 
in fact. The community did not sit upon their feet; Whenever 
they sat down they sat upon chliirs. It is not even true that the 
. josture in qu^tion would have been extremely painful to pef- 
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sons, who, according to the statement, must have been accustomed 
to it. The Maliometans and tailors, who do adopt it from choice, 
think it the reverse. Upon a whisper being given by the Superior, 
each of the sisters “ in nurn approaches her, and says, — ‘ Qwr 
mother, •tve acknowledge that we have been guilty,’ ” &c. So 
that each individual sister proclaims that all have been guilty o^ 
the same transgressions ! Mark, according to this narri^ive, 
this formula is gone through wJielher the errors alluded to be 
committed by all, or by one, or even if they be committed by 
nobody. Thus the Ursulines of Mount Benedict ar^placed in 
this happy position. If they do not confess that they have been 
guilty, they violate the rules of the convent; if they do confess 
that they have been guilty, when in truth they are innocent, they 
declare a falsehood ! Can Mrs. Henry Grey relieve her heroine 
from the inconveniences of this precious fabrication ? The kiss- 
ing of the Superior's feet, and the elegant occupation of the 
tongue which is said to follow it, we need hardly add are to 
be classed amongst the productions of Miss lieed’s exuberant 
fancy. 

The pupil of charity was scarcely a iveek in the convent, when 
she began to find that a monastic life was not precisely the sort 
of life which she had expected to find it. She acknowledges 
(p. 37) that she was “remiss” in the performance of her “duties,” 
but tliat she was treated w'itli eveiy indulgence. “ The Superior 
asked me how things appeared; if they appeared as I thought 
they would ; if I liked my food, &c. Feeling a repugnance to 
answer her, she said, ‘ recollect yourself.’ I told her 1 liked all 
pretty well^ except my couch. The next day my couch was ex- 
changed for a better.” — (p. 37.) So this lackadaysical damsel, 
’who had been for nearly eighteen months living upon the kind- 
ness of friends and even of strangers, already finds that she only 
likes the fare of Mount Benedict pretty well I She, admits 
(p. 39) that, on account of the feebleness of her constitution, she 
was released from some of the severer duties, which the other 
pupils were expected <o perform, amongst which she enumerates 
the necessity of attending “ midnight matins” and* “ midnight 
mass,” which she assureS us are always said at night during Lent 
and on Christmas. The matins of the convent /ire said every 
momiM between seven and eight o’clock; there is only one 
midnight mass throughout the whole year, ai:|!jJ tlia* is at the 
earliest commencement q/l the festival of the Naltivity. The girl 
can hardly write a page without falling into a blunder, the result, 
not merely of a defective memory, •but of a, desire to make a book 
suited to the taste of American readers, who seen^ disposed to 
the marvellous, especially in religion. Miss Reed was not at 
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Mount Benedict at all during Lent, as she quitted it pu the 
18th of January; and in 1831, Lent did not commence until the 
16th of February. 

“ Soon preparations were made for my^king the vows of a reli- 
gieuse ; a Kovena (nine days devotion) being said for me, and for my 
perfection in religious life, and prayers for the conversion of my 
^TKeqds. About this time my sponsor, the priest, visited the convent, 
and miked, as 1 then thought, like a godlike person. My reception 
was to take place privately, because we wished to keep my father 
ignorant of the manner in which I had been received ; and beca.us(» he 
might Iffiat of it, should it take place publicly ; as he' before said I was 
not eighteen, and he could prevent my going there. They said he 
could not prevent me, as I was now of age. I was perfectly happy at 
this time, and presented the Superior with some lines of poetry, which 
gave her proof of my sincerity and contentment.” — (p. 42.) 

It is an old adage, that a dealer in falsehood ought to be pos- 
sessed of an extremely ffood memory as the first essential to 
success. At page 38, Miss Ifeed states that Dr. Fenwick had 
told her soon after she became an inmate of the convent, that her 
sister had been to see if she had taken die veil, or had any 
thought of taking it, and to this part of the text she adds this 
note I have since learned it was my sister and another lady. 
Tliey say he told them I had not taken the veil, but hoped 1 
soon would do it.” Thus we find it recorded in one page, that 
the bishop openly proclaimed her intention to take the veil, and 
in another that her reception for that purpose was to “ take place 
privately,” in order to keep her father ignorant of it. Can these 
contradictions be reconciled with triitn ? Further, either she 
was of age to act for herself, or she was not. If she was, why 
fear the interference of her father ? If she was not, why did he 
not prevent her from going into the convent ? He had ample 
notice of her wishes on the subject, both from herself and the 
Superi»r; and her sister was apprised, as she alleges, by the 
bishop, of her .intention to take the veil. 

The simple state of the case is this, that she never took the 
» veil at all— that no preparationi^ were made for that purpose — 
that no int^tion of permitting her to tpke the veil ever existed 
in the mind of the Superior — and that the ceremony is asserted 
to have taken 'place in private, contrary to the general usage, 
which requires it to be in public^ because if she had not so repr^ 
it, there was not a child in the school who could not 
proved the allegation to be a fiJschood. •* 

A few pages further on she gives the following account of her 
actually taking the vows ; — ^ 

** Not long^after this, at private confession, I was questioned very 
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particularly in regard to my views of remaining there for life. I told 
my confessor, that I was convinced that order was too austere for me, 
and immediately ‘burst into tears. He endeavoured to comfort me, by 
saying I was not bound to that order for life ; I could go to another 
order. I asked him if I might see my friends. He answered, ‘ Yes.’ 
After receiving a promise from him that I should go to any other or der. 
I chose, I consented to take the vows. He gave me to understand 
I need take no other vows than I should at the convent of the Sisters 
of Charity. My reception took place the next day. I refused the 
white veil, because the Sisters of Charity did not wear it, an^ it was 
omitted. The choir was first darkened, and then lighted* with wax 
tapers. The ceremony commenced uith chants, prayers, responses, &c. 
A book was placed in my hands which contained the vows 1 was to 
take. As near as I can recollect,, the following is the substance of 
them : — » 

“ ‘ O, almighty and everlasting God, permit me, a worm of the dust, 
to consecrate myself more strictly to thee this day, in presence of thy 
most holy Mother and Saint Ursula,^nd all of thy saints and martyrs, 
by living two years a recluse, and by instructing young ladies after the 
manner of Saint Ursula, and by taking upon myself her most hol}^ 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, which, with thy grace and 
assistance, I will fulfil.’ , 

“ They all responded ‘Amen,* and repeated a long office* in Latin. 
I still continued to w'ear the black garb, which the bishop blessed ; 
also a long habit and a string of rosary beads, which were also blessed 
by the bishop. He wished to know one day, how Miss Mary Agnes 
did, after taking the white vows; to which the Superior replied, ‘ Very 
well.’ *’ 

One would have thought that a lady who had made the vows, 
would at least have recollected the day on which she had taken 
so important a step in her career of life. We have here no date 
specified. She had previously said, ‘‘when the bishop next 
visited the community,’* he made such and such observations. 
She proceeds, “ not long after tliis, at private confession,’^ &c., as 
just quoted, and, then she declares, “my reception took place next 
day.” On what day ? In what month ? — “ I refused the white 
veil.” We can only s&y that she^ could not have been a novice of 
the Ursuline order, witho^it wearing the white veil. * It is clear 
from the description she gives of the substance of the vows, that she 
was ignorant of them ; and when she talks of “ white” vows, it is 
apparent that she muSt have written the passage upon the sugges- 
tion of some person who liad never been wiAin the ^alls of an 
Ursuline institution, whare such vows are utterly unknown. We 
repeat that she ^ took no vows at alL The very questions which 
she acknowledges the Superior had put to her, and the ex-- 
emptions which were granted to her from the orflinary duties 
even of the pupilsf demonstrate that in the opinion of that lady, 
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Miss Reed would have been a very unfit subiect for the Ursuline 
order. 

“ While in the convent,” s^s Miss Reed, “ I asked once or 
twice for a Bible, but never received any, and never saw one 
while there.” — (p. 69 .) The object of this statement is palpable 
^K::;to foster the vulgar notion that Catholics are not allowed to 
rea^the Bible. The fact is, however, that every pupil who 
entered the convent, of whatever religion, was required to bring 
with her a copy of the sacred volume, and if Miss Reed had 
chosen*^o peruse one, she might have had her choice of some 
thirty or forty. 

We extract the following passage, chiefly on account of Mrs. 
Henry Gi*ey’s commentary upon it : — 

“ One day the Superior asked me what it was that lay so heavily on my 
mind, as the mother-assistant had previously found me in tears while at 
our examination of conscience. \ excused myself, by replying I was 
thinking of my dear mother, which, though true, was not the cause 
of my grief. She then left me, but not without distrust, the eyes of the 
conununity being upon me. The next time we met at recreation, one 
of them remarked she hoped there was not another Judas among them. 
I endeavoured to betray no emotion, but they still mistrusted 1 had 
other views ; for while sitting at my diet in the refectory, I observed 
my food was of a kind that I had never seen before. It consisted of 
several balls of a darkish colour, about the size of a nutmeg, of a bitter 
astringent taste ; what they were I never knew. I ate them as I did my 
other diet, and strove to exhibit no fearful sensations.’’ 

We have here a pretty clear confession of Miss Reed’s habit of 
dissimulation, which indeed she exhibits in almost every page of 
her narrative. It is asserted that she partook of a species of food 
which she wislies the reader to infer was poisonous, and yet she 
has lived to tell her story ! This must be the representation upon 
which Mrs. Henry Grey has thought fit to comment in the follow- 
ing mild and christian-like language : — 


"Lady Superior Mrs, President Moffat was a being hardened by 
powea|mactice, and opportunity, for the perpetration of any crime that 
cam^iOPhin Vhc line of her profession. \ poisoner and a murderess, 
her daily occupation, without imbruing her hknds in blood, lay in inflict- 
ing suffering, (destroying health, and procuring disease and death I 
The life of a fellow-creature, especially of a pnitestant, was to be held 
|jpf no account at any time in comparison of the in^^^sts of the craft, 
^he convent dogs (blood-hounds) kept to scent ’^h^^cbh'rse of a fugitive, 
tfsa^earch made in the canal after Miss Seecl’^ 1^^^, show minds 
^lUPBiar with dark imaginations, imd accustoifieil^'lkpect the deeds of 
"^^speration they provoke. Some* dispositions coiigeni^ with the Supe- 
rior, and adapted to co-operate idth her in carrying on the disci|4ine 
of the place, might learn to bear the yoke, lightened by tranafierrkig its 
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pressure to others ; but every tender mind and deli<;^.te frame must have 
sunk under it. These saint-makers, damning their own souls in their 
zeal to save others, imposing burdens they will not touch with one of 
their fingers, remind us of the executioners in the Inquisition. It was 
their business to extort confessions from the prisoners, and due exhor- 
tation was given to that end ; but lest under the pressure of tort.ure the 
victim should confess what was not true, he was also admonished to bp 
on his guard, and not confess if he were innocent, for that ]>$«^1Tier 
Church would esteem him a martyr if he died for the truth even under 
her own holy hands. No fears assailed these emissaries of hell at being 
the sacrificers of the Church’s martyrs ”! — Concluding Rem^ks, pp. 
131 , 132 . • 

Now, the poisoned balls wore no other tlian balls of minced 
meat fried in butter ! There were no dogs whatever kept at the 
Convent; nor w^as any search made for Miss Reed in the canal 
on the day of her “ escape.” So inucli for the basis upon which 
Mrs. Henry Grey founds her eloquent invective : let us add that 
language such as she uses in this passage, very little accords with 
the natural expression of a benevolent heart, or a well-instructed 
mind. 

We now approach the close of Miss Reed’s career at Mount 
Benedict. We shall permit her to tell her tale in her own .words, 
and if they be not sufficient, in the opinion of any dispassionate 
judge, to (lisplay her true character, and set the seal of falsehood 
on her entire narrative, we must admit that the mob were justi- 
fied in burning down the convent. 

“ I attended to my offices as usual, such as preparing the wine and 
the water, the chalice, host, holy water, and vestments, &c. One day, 
however, I had forgotten to attend to this duty at the appointed hour, 
but recollecting it, and fearing lest I should offend the Superior by 
reason of negligence, I asked permission to leave the room, telling a 
novice that our mother had given me permission to attend to it; she 
answered, ‘ O yes, sister, you can go then.” I went immediately to 
the chapel, and was arranging the things for mass, which ws^ to take 
place the next day. While busily employed, I heard the adjoining 
door open, and the bishop’s voice distinctly. Being* conscious that I 
was there at the wrong, hemr, I kept as still as possible, lest I should be 
discovered. While in this room I overheard the following conversation 
between the bishop anti fJie*Superior: — The bishop, after taking snuff 
in his usual manner, began by saying, ‘ Well, well, what does Agnes 
say? how does she appear?’ I heard distinctly frofti the Superior in 
reply, that, ‘ According to all appearances, sh(» is either possessed of 
insensibility or great command.* The bishop walked abSut the room, 
seeming much displeased ^ith the Superior, and cast many severe and 
improper reflections upon Mary Francis, who, it was known, had influ- 
enced me ; all which his lordship will well remember. He then told 
the Superior that the establishment was in its infancy, and that it would 
not' do to have such reports go abroad as these persons would carry; 
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that Agnes must be taken caire of; that they had better send her to 
Canada, and that a*carriage could cross the line in two or three days. 
He added, by way of repetition, that it would not do for the Protestants 
tp get hold of those things, and ipake another ^ fuss.* He then gave 
the Superior instructions liow to entice me into the carriage, and they 
soon both left the room, and I heard no more. 

The reader may well judge of my feelings at this moment, a young 
HIRflh^experienced female, shut out from tlie world, and entirely beyond 
the reach of friends, threatened with speedy transportation to another 
country, and involuntary confinement for life, with no power to resist 
the immediate fulfilment of the startling conspiracy 1 had overheard. 
It was ^If much difficulty that I controlled my feeiings ; but aware of 
the importance of not betraying any knowledge of what had taken place, 
1 succeeded in returning to tlie refectory unsuspected. I now became 
finnly impressed, that unless I could contrive to break away from the 
convent soon, it would be for over too late ; and that every day I re- 
mained, rendered my escape more difficult. 

“ The next day I went to auricular confession, not without trembling, 
and fear lest 1 should betray myself ; but having committed my case to 
God, I went somewhat relieved in my feelings. At a previous confes- 
sion I had refused to go to Canada, but at this time, in reply to the 
bishop's inquiry, I answered that I woilld consider the subject ; for 1 
though^ it wrong to evince any want of fortitude,, especially when I had 
so much need of it. 1 did not alter my course of conduct, fearing, that 
if 1 appeared perfectly contented, 1 should be suspected of an intention 
to escape. 

“It was my turn during that week to officiate in the offices. While 
reading, I felt something rise in my throat, which two or three times I 
attempted to swallow, but it still remained. I felt alarmed, it being 
what I never before experienced.* At recreation I was asked what 
ailed me, and replied that 1 could not tell ; but I described my feelings, 
and was told I was vaporish, 

“ They were very desirous that week to know if my feelings were 
changed. I said they were, and endeavoured to make it ap})ear to them 
that Satan had left me ; but, in reality, 1 feared I should never esenpe 
from thefh, though I had determined to do so the first opportunity. 

“ 1 was in the habit of talking in my sleep, and had often awoke and 
found the rcligieuses kneeling around my couch, and was told that they 
were praying for me. Fearing lest I should let fall some word or words 
which jhouldH>etray me, I tied a handkercjiief around my face, detcr- 
minii%, if observed, to give the appearance of having the teeth-ache, 
and so to avoid detection. For some days 1 was not well, and my mind, 
as may naturally be supposed, sympathised with* my body, and many 
things occurred that were to me unpleasant, which 1 shall pass unnoticed; 

“ But what I have now to relate is of importance. A few days after^ 
while at my needle in the refectory, I hear8 a carriage drive to the 
door of the convent, and heard a person step into Hie Superior’s room. 


* I have since named the circumstance to a pbysichui, who says it was /ear aloii^.’ 
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Imioediately the Superior passed lightly along the passage which led to 
the back entry, where the men-servants or porters were employed, and 
reprimanded them in a loud tone for something they were doing. She 
then opened the door of the refectory, and seemed indifferent about 
entering, but at length seated herself beside me, and began conversation, 
by saying, ‘ Well, my dear girl, what do you think of going to see your 
friends?* I said, ‘What friends, ma Mere?* Said she, ‘You w^ouyt. 
like to sec your friends, Mrs. G., and Father B., and talk to theurf^r^ 
pecting your call to another order.* Before I had time to answer, she 
commenced taking off my garb, telling me she was in haste, and that a 
carriage was in w^aiting to convey me to my friends. I answey^d, with 
as cheerful a countenance as I could assume, ‘ O, ma Mere, I am sorry 
to give you so much trouble ; I had rather see them here first.* While 
we were conversing, I heard a little bell ring several times. The Supe- 
rior said, ‘ Well, my dear, make up your mind ; the bell calls me to the 
parlour.* She soon returned, and asSed if I had made up my mind to 
go. I answered, ‘No, ma Mere.’ She then said I Jiad failed in obe- 
dience to her ; and as I had so often talked of going to another order, 
with such a person as Mary Frances^ I had better go immediately ; and 
again she said, raising her voice, ‘ You have failed in respect to your 
Superior; you must recollect that I am a lady of quality^ brought up 
in opulence, and accustomed to* all the luxuries of life.* I told her that 
I was very sorry to have listened to anything wrong against her dignity. 
She commanded me to kneel, which I did ; and if ever teslrs were a 
relief to me, they were then. She stamped upon the floor violently, and 
asked if I was innocent, w hy 1 did not go to communion. I told her 1 
felt iinw'orthy to go to communion at that time.* The bell again rang, 
and she left the room ; and in a few moments returning, desired me to 
tell her immediately wdiat I thought of doing ; for as she had promised 
to protect me for ever, she must know my mind. She then mentioned 
that the carriage was still in w^aiting. I still declined going, for I was 
convinced their object was not to carry me to Mrs. G. and Priest B., to 
consult about another order, but directly to Canada. I told her I had 
concluded to ask my confessor’s advice, and meditate on it some little 
time longer. She rather emphatically said, ‘You can meditate on it if 
you please, and do as you like about going to see your frienSs.* She 
said that my sister had been there, and did not wish to see me. Our 
conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of a novice. The 
Superior then gave me my choice, either to remain at Mount B<!nedict, 
or go to some other order^ atid by the next week to make* up my mind, 

as it remained with me to decide.” — ^pp. 89-94. 

« 

To anybody acquainted witli die laws eidier* of the United 
States or of Canada, this story must appear ludicrous. Tlie 
Superior might have be^ called upon at any time by Miss Reed’s 

*‘*My eyes were opened; 1 found myself in an error, and had been too enthusiastic 
in my first views of a convent life. I wa4 discontented with my situation, and was 
using some deception towards the Superior and the religieuscs, in«ordcr to effect an 
escape ; therefore 4 did not feel worthy to attend communion.*’ 
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friends to pro(ki6e her in person ; or to account for the mode in 
which she was disposed of. What coiitroul could be exercised 
over Miss Reed to prevent her from crying out ‘‘ in the carriage 
that was to cross the line,’* that she was removed against her 
consent? In what part of Canada could she have been confined 
without the knowledge of the authorities, and who would have 
Wfiat^ed to confine lier there at the instigation of the Bishop of 
Bostoii? Such a tale as this might do very w^ell for a novel, the 
scene laid in F ranee or Spain in the middle ages ; but to imagine 
tliat such things could be even attempted in the United States, 
or ill CaiiJda, in the year 1831, is so ridiculous, that we defy 
even a Bostonian fanatic to believe it. 

After all the preparations that were made for the deportation of 
Miss Reed — cunningly as tlie^ conspiracy had been managed by 
the Superior and the Bishop, nevertheless we see that a simple 
refusal on the part of our heroine to enter the carriage, put an 
end to the whole scheme ! She would not go ! We should have 
thought that persons so wicked as she represents the Superior 
and the Bishop to be, would have easily found the means of 
compelling, or persuading her to depart, if they had been bent 
upon it. Her mere negative upsets all their plottings — the expe- 
rience of the Bishop, and the Superior’s deeds of darkness, are 
outwitted by a girl of eighteen — frustrated by a monosyllable ! 
It seems strange that they who are supposed to have had the power 
of restraining her person in Canada, could not even prevail upon 
her to enter a carriage at Mount Benedict ! 

The story of Miss Reed’s “ escape ” from the convent is of 
» course romantic; had it not been so, it would have excited no 
attention. She was at liberty at any moment she pleased to tell 
the Superior that she wished to return to her friends, and we be- 
lieve that the Superior would have found very little difficulty, but 
on the contrary very sincere pleasure, in consenting to her request. 
Had tMj^oung lady chosen to go away, even without commu- 
nicatingror intention to any body, she might have effected her 
purpose without running the slightest hazard of disappointment. 
The gdtes of the convent were always open, or at least unlocked, 
d||ung the cfay; Miss Reed might haVe. p^sed through them, 
but that would not have ansjvered her purpose. Lydia Languish 
scorned the idea* of a marriage without an elojpement ; Miss Reed 
could not walk out of the convent without making every body 
believe that sThe had “ escaped ” — that she had fled from dungeons, 
asswination, and all sorts of horrors, sucli as Mrs. Henry Grqr 
paint. The generation^ who are to succeed us, will re- 

S aire very ample and cogent evidence to induce them to believe^ 
lat absurd, inconsistent, foolish stories, circulated by Miss Reed 
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after she left Mount Benedict, led in tlie nineteenth century tb 
the destruction of that establishment Nevertheless, to the dis- 
grace of the age, above all to the disgrace of a republic, in which 
the freedom of religious opinion is guaranteed by law, the history 
of the United States must record the fact, tliat a beautiful edifice, 
devoted to the education of females, was burnt down by a lawless 
mob, and tliat the lives of all its defenceless inmates were exuped 
to imminent danger, in consequence of the circulation m the 
gross fiilsehoods got up for the purpose by Miss Reed and her 
associates. 

For the character which the Ursuline Convent bofe Tlown to 
the monfbnt of its demolition, we might refer to many most res- 
pectable individuals, who have had their children educated in that 
institution; we shall, however, content ourselves with the two 
following letters, addressed to a committee formed in Boston for 
die express purpose of investigating the reports which had been 
propagated there to the prejudice of that establishment. 

Milton Hill, September^, 1834. 

“To RiniARD S. Fay, Esq. 

“ Sir ; — In compliance with the wishes of the Investigating Committee 
of Boston, to hear the sentiments of the parents and guardiai^ of tlie 
children who were placed at the Ursuline Community, upon its ments 
as a school and as the abode of quiet, unostentatious virtue ; and to 
know whether sectarian doctrines have been taught to the children, and 
whether they ever heard or saw any cruelty or unkindness inflicted 
upon the children, or by the Ursulines upon each other; I reply, that 
I was entirely satisfled witJr tlie school, and believe it to have been 
administered kindly, morally, and intelligently. For more than a year 
previous to placing my children at the Institution, I examined anxiously 
every sotirce of information respecting it. I learned from all the per- 
sons whom I had an opportunity to consult^ whose children or friends 
had been placed there, that there was every cause of perfect confidence 
in that Community. I have known, from various parts of the country, 
former pujiils, who have spoken of it with affection and respect — and 1 
have, from my own observation, been perfectly satisfied that the pupils 
received the utmost care from the conscientious solicitude of tlie Com- 
munity. I believe that their retired and regular habits of study form, 
in the pupils, a pure aprid sQlid character. I have undenrstood that no 
attempt was made to influence their religious tenets : the children were 
permitted to attend worship in the chapel, or to decline it, if the parents 
wished. 1 have never known any punishments but loss of rank in the 
classes, or admonition. I have been satisfied that the .discipline was 
nuld and parental ; and from the testimony of the pupils, the Ladies of 
the Community live in perfect unity and harmony. From all that I 
have seen, and weighing all that I have heard, it would be my earnest 
wish that my children might be educated by them. 

“ I may be«xceeding the wishes of the Committee, express any fur- 
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ther Gomments upon the late outrage upon the Ursulines. 1 had but 
one child present at the firing of the Convent : my two elder children 
were absent with me on a distant journey : had they been present, the 
shock upon the delicate temperament of one of them, might have been 
fatal. The self-devoted intelligence of the Lady who presides over the 
Institution, during that frightful night, deserves from every mother the 
deepest gratitude and respect. It is this rare merit which has so emi- 
ndM^ualified her for the responsible station she holds there. 

We do not belong to the Catholic Church, 

“ With respect, your obedient servant. 

“LYDIA SMITH RUSSELL.” 

» c 

“ Richard S. Fay, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir : — I have delayed answering your note of the first instant, 
in order to give my family an opportunity to express their opinions of 
the Ursuline Institution and its incpits, and as they are herewith enclo- 
sed, I shall make no comments. If you wish my own opinion, I can 
onl^ say that, until 1 was acquainted with the school, I had the same 
prejudices against it that seem too generally to prevail now ; but since 
I have placed my two daughters there, I have had occasion to visit the 
Institution frequently; and my wife has visited it more often than 
nwself, and we have always returned from it with the highest opinion 
of its jnqrits as a school for the education of young ladies, as they 
seemed so amiable and happy and perfectly contented. On the Sa- 
turday previous to the riot, my wife visited the school, and my eldest 
daughter expressed fears to remain, and wanted to return home, on 
account of the reports, that the buildings were to be destroyed ; her fears 
were quieted as being without a came^ and on Monday niglit it proved 
too true. I have always found it to all ap^arance, a place of uuim- 
peachabte virtue, and have never heard of any questions asked respecting 
religious test, and I am fully persuaded that they use no* such influence 
in the school, wliat^ver may be their peculiar mode of worship among 
themselves. As to cruelty to the pupils or teachers, I have never heard 
anything ; and if people knew the teachers, they would not harbor such 
a thought. I sent my children to this school because I had heard of its 
merits, and*I have not been disappointed. My daughters have made 
great improvement, and are now anxious to return to school. I am not 
a Catholicj nor do I expect to be. I sent my children, because I 
thought and still think it stood amon^ the first schools in the country, 
and the country* will suffer by its loss. ^ t 

“THOMAS WHITMARSH.” 

Wednesday Evening, Sept. Srd, 1834. 

To these letters we might have added ei^ht or ten others, 
written in a similar spirit ; but the two which we have selected, 
proceeding, as they do, from Protestant parents, who appear to 
have instituted the fullest enquiry into the character of the Con- 
vent, before they entrusted their children to its care, are so mani- 
festly penned iif the language of truth, that we should deem it 
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superfluous to cite another senteiu^e on the subject. Such then, 
according to testimony which cannot be questioned, was the real 
character of the Ursuline Convent at Mount Benedict — an insti- 
tution administered “ kindly, morally, and intelligeiidy,” deserv- 
ing the “ confidence” of the public, honoured by the “ affection 
and respect ” of the pupils of every faith, who had been educated 
by its community : an institution which, if we are led to belji^ 
Mr. Wliitmarsh, was among the ‘‘ first schools in the count^, 
and the loss of wliich he looks upon as a national calamity. Never- 
theless, this is the Institution of which Mrs. Henry Grey — a lady 
living at Edinburgh, who appears to have had no knowledge 
whatever of the convent, except such as she acquired from wmt 
she is pleased to call the Scripture-like ” narrative of Miss 
Reed — has ventured to speak in the following terms. 

‘‘We might be led to question the probability of this story if it did 
not come beibre us in the shape of well-attested fact. We marvel, first 
at the presumption, and then at the temporary success, of this gang of 
Jesuitical impostors. We wonder thdt Americans, tenacious of freedom, 
and jealous from youth to age of encroachment on their personal, or 
national independance, shoukUhave harboured for a season such a nest 
of working insidious deceivers. The burning down and razing to the 
foundation the tenement that sheltered their nefarious proceedings, 
whicli took place on the 11th of August, 1834*, was an act hue to out- 
raged religion and offended humanity .”^ — Concluding Remarks, p. 107. 

Li the subsequent part of her discourse, after justifying the 
destruction of the convent, in language not very natural in a 
woman, who must have Known that when it was attacked by a 
furious mob, it contained upwards of fifty of her own sex, from 
seven, to sixty years of age, without a creature to defend them, 
Mrs. Grey proceeds to charge the Institution with “impurities,” 
(p. 109 ) although she confesses that Miss Reed’s narrative did not 
bear out any siicli accusation. She adds that, when the convent was 
destroyed, “ the state was rid of a scandal, and a pestrhouse of 
mischief, that promised to be fruitful only in crjine and misfor- 
tune.” Upon phraseology such as tliis, we need offer no com- 
mentary. It is nof tne language of a mother, nor cau it be 
countenanced by any pe^’sen wlio luis ever read to* advantiige a 
single chapter of the New Testament. 

The Preface to the “ Supplement” unequivogally betrays the 
true cause of the Excitement which led to the unmanly attack 
upon Mount Benedict. 

“The question atissut?, and which must now be decided, is not whe- 
ther the Homan Catholic religion shall be tolerated by our laws, and its 
professors enjoy precisely the same tivil and religious privileges we do 
—in the affirmative of this we all agree ; but whether tlftit religion shall 
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be encouraged and fostered, and propagated by Protestant presses, 
Ptxitestant money, and Protestant public opinion; and especially, whe- 
ther the monastic system of cloister education, seclusion, celibacy, and 
corruption, shall become prevalent amongst us. Shall it become fashion- 
able, exclusive, and aristocratic, for Protestants of wealth and standing 
to educate their daughters in nunneries,' to the neglect of our own 
schools ; or shall it hereafter be held in public estimation as a discredit 
fon^otestant parents to place their children within the dangerous, 
secr^ and imperceptible influence of such institutions ? ” — ^p. 2. 

Here we plainly perceive that jealousy of the superior character 
which tl^e Ursulines had acquired for bestowing a sound educa- 
tion upon tlicir pupils — (a character which attracted to their estab- 
lishment the children of Protestants, of wealth and standing,” 
or, as we sliould say in this country, of tlie upper classes of so- 
ciety who, for reasons best known to tlieiiiselves, declined to 
confer their patronage upon the boarding-scliools of their own 
persuasion,) was the real origin of that hostility, of which this 
institution has been the victim.# Instead of attempting to rival 
the Ursuline system of education, by establishing one upon simi- 
lar, or if possible, upon better principles, the school speculators of 
Charlestown and Boston, found it much easier to raise a tumul- 
tuary force, and burn down to the ground the edifice which they 
looked iipbn as an obstacle to their own success. Tlie course 
which they adopted was a cowardly one — one that, after all, will 
prove ineffectual. Ursuline Schools are rapidly spreading through- 
out all parts of the United States ; and the incendiaries and the 
fanatics, as well as their meaner instigators will find, that they 
must have recourse to some other weapons, than those of the Van- 
dal, before they can enter into competition with the pure and 
noble-minded women, who have given up their hearts, and, if 
necessary, are ready to sacrifice their lives, to the Institution 
which they serve. 

Not the Ursuline Establishment only, but seminai*ies of every 
kind, superintended by Catholic teachers, as well as the religion 
itself, do we bbhold taking possession of the most intelligent 
TOrtion^of tlie people of the United States. •We extract from the 
Preface to th^ “ Supplement ” iidw before 1145, the following jiar- 
ticulars. To the patrons of Miss Reed tiiey are offered, as incite- 
ments to alarm and persecution — to us mey afford satisfactoir 
evidence of the^ good sense which prevails «• amongst the well 
informed classes of the republican community, and of the impo- 
tence of those effects which the most violqpt of the sectarians are 
now making in that country, to arrest the march of gengiu^ 
religioh. „ 

^ ** It la but little more than forty years since the first Romaii Catholic 
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see was created by tlie Pope in tlie United States. There are nowin the 
United States 12 Roman Catholic sees^ (including an arch-diocese at 
Baltimore,) comprising all the states and territories in their juris- 
diction.” There is a Catholic population of 600,000 souls, imdcr the 
government of the Pope of Rome, an archbishop of Baltimore, 12 
bishops, and 341 priests. The number of churches is 401 ; viz: — 


Louisiana 

27 

Connecticut 

3 

Kentucky 


Alabama 

10 

Rhode Island 

5 

Missouri 

18 

Florida 

3 

Massachusetts 

12 

Illinois 

10 

Georgia 

21 

New Hampshire 

2 

Arkansas 

3 

S. Carolina 

11 

Delaware 

3 

Indiana • * 

9 

N. Carolina 

12 

N. Jersey 

6 

Maine 

2 

Maryland 

56 

N. York 

44 ■ 

Vermont 

1 

Virginia 

11 

Michigan 

15 

Tennessc 

1 

Dist. Columbia 
Pennsylvania 

4 

57 

Ohio* • 

27 

Mississippi 

1 


The number of Mass Houses Schools of Sisters of Charity 29 

is about 300 « Academy for coloured girls, 

Catholic Colleges 10 at Baltimore I 

Seminaries for young men ... 9 Female Indian School, Michi- 

Tlieological Seminaries ' 5 gan 1 

Novitiates for Jesuits 2 Total Catholic Institutes /or 

Monasteries, and Convents, education of Protestants 

with Academics attached and Catholics 118 

for young ladies 31 Catholic Newspapers 7 

Seminaries for young ladies 30 

The writer, after producing this formidable catalogue of 
Catholic churches and seminaries, enters into a course of argu- 
ment, with a view to shew tliat Protestants ought not to send their 
children to Catholic Institutions. If the reasons which he gives 
be deemed valid by the parties to whom they are addressed, 
opinion will idtimately decide the question, in a peaceable and 
rational manner. We can have no objection to fair discussion 
upon any point whatever connected either with our Church, or 
our system of education. We cannot but admire his simplicity, 
when he assures his ^ readers that, if Protestants ceased to allow 
their children to frequent Cathplic seminaries, that moment “ the 
system of cloister edlic^tion is at an end,” for, he adds with great 
naivete, “ Popery is opposed to educating its own (children), 
except as a decoy for educating Protestants, or as a means of 
teacning its hierarchy and gynaeocracy (the priests and nuns) 
hbW to keep others in ignorance ” ! We have little Apprehension 
as to the effect that may be produced upon any intelligent mind^ 
by such a writer as this, who does not even know that the edqpar 

' ^ first Catiiolic clergyman was stationed in Ohio in 1818.^ The State baa now 
27 churches, 20 clergy, 1 Roman Catholic college, 1 convent, and 1 school.’* 
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tion of the rising gen^ations within her own bosoih, has been in 
all ages, an indispensable part of the discipline of the Catholic 
Church. 

Upon die Supplement to Six Months in a Convent,’^ it is 
scarcely necessary for us to make any remark. It is a wretched 
attempt to reconcile the inconsistencies of Miss Reed’s first 
riBH&tive, and to face out the falsehoods with which that precious 
‘‘Scripture-like” (!) composition abounds. A single specimen 
will shew the sort of mind which Miss Reed possesses, and the 
attachiu^piy: to truth by which it is distinguished. In a plain, 
straight-forward overwhelming answer to that incendiary publi- 
cation, the Superior had emphatically denied that Miss Reed 
had ever taken the vows. The following is Miss Reed’s reply to 
that denical. » 

“ The Superior denies that I took any vows, as related in my narra- 
tive, but she does not deny that the book which was put into my hands 
at my reception contained the proii^ises or vows which I have repeated 
as having then received. She may, perhaps, call the vow's by some 
other name, but I first heard the bishop talk about the “ white vo%vs,” 
and the Superior speak of the “ black vows.” I do not suppose that is 
the proper name, but it was used because a white veil is used on one 
occasion, and a black veil on the other.” — p. 65. 

If Miss Reed bad been “received” into the community, or, in 
other words, if she went even privately through the ceremony by 
which die novitiate is commenced in an Ursuline convent, the 
bishop must have been present on the occasion, the sisters must 
also have been present, the day would have been recorded, at 
least in her own memory, and after that period she would have 
worn the white veil. Now she does not appeal to the testimony 
of the bishop, or of any of the sisters; she cannot mention 
the day when this alleged ceremony took place, and she admits 
that she never wore the white veil ! She does not even re-assert 
that she md take the vows ! 

But for the injury inflicted upon the property of the convent, 
and for the danger to which the sisterhood and the children com- 
mitted to their care were exposed, on this occasion, we should 
have been inclined to rejoice that they had had amongst them 
for a season, such a domestic roy and traitress as Miss Rebecca 
Theresa Re^, and that she at^rwards told «the world all that 
she could say or imagine to their prejudice. Even if every page 
of her narrative and supplement were tru^ what does it amount 
to? That a system of austere discipline was established at 
Mount Benedict ; that no time was spent there in idleness ; that 
religious obsei^raiices, prayer, the duties of education, meals, 
sleep and recreation, absorj^ the whole of every night and day. 
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Miss Reed does not venture to assert that she witnessed any 
scenes even of levity at Mount Benedict during her stay there ; 
she has not stated that she heard so much as a single improper 
expression, used by any of its inmates. She complains that they 
were too grave for her notions of enjoyment, and that they did 
not lead uiat romantic kind of life which she had prefigured in 
her imagination. This is really the gist of her whole Bill ^5#Tin- 
dictment. From the silence of this treaclierous and hostile wit- 
ness upon all essential points of conduct, we may therefore con- 
clude that the ladies of Mount Benedict were well (ksgrving of 
the high character given of them in the letters whicn we have 
already cited. We may further conclude that falsehood has 
exhausted all its power in this last effort of persecution against 
the Ursuline convents in America ; that the more they are un- 
derstood, the more dearly they will be prized by every parent who 
wishes to give his daughter a solid education, and to preserve her 
from the hands of those numeroys and ignorant adventurers, who 
set np Ixiarding-schools and female academies, as they do conven- 
ticles, for the mere puriiose of pecuniary gain. To such swind- 
lers as these Miss Ileeci was a prize of no small value ; should 
Mrs. Henry Grey visit New England, we have no doubt that 
they would be able to turn her talents also to accoiidt. She is 
an instrument ready shaped to their purpose. 


Art. III . — Posthumom Memoirs of his own Time. By Sir N. W. 
Wraxall, Bart., Author of “ Memoirs of my own Time.” 
3 vols. 8vo. London. 1836. 

F ew productions liave been attacked more violently upon 
their first appearance, than the “ Memoirs of. my own 
Time,” which were published in the year 1815. The JiVhig and 
Tory journals exerted all their powers of invective, apparently 
with a determination, not merely to destroy the*work itself, as a 
work of authority, but even to disqualify the author for inter- 
course with decent sociefy. TSiey accused him of having* uttered 
many felsehoods ; tney Ifanded him over to the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, as a fit object for prosecution, in consequence 
of some anecdotes vhich he related in his pages ;* and they unani- 
mously agreed in declaring, that he described aa bis fiimiliar 
fidends several distinguished persons, who would not even salute 
him in the streets. Reviews, which affected to be the advocates 
of no party, political or religious, took the tone from the leading 
organs of opinion, and the whole literary world, seems to have, 
agreed in denouncing Sir Natlianiel as a libeller of private cha- 
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ract^^ and'a book manufacturer of incomparable dulness. The 
courts of justice were not free l^om the general prqudice which 
was excitra aminst hitn. In liis narration of the circumstances 
connected wim the marriage of the Princess Royal to the late 
Duke of Wirtemberg, Sir Nathaniel made an- unfortunate allu- 
sion to the Count Woronzow, then Russian ambassador in this 
cdlNa^^. He offered to correct his error in any form of language 
. that might be deemed satisfactory to the offended party, but every 
proposal of that kind was rejects. He was prosecuted. Gatrow* 
discharged, a deluge of indignant eloquence upon his devoted 
head. He was found guilty ; sentenced. to six months’ imprison- 
' ment, and to pay to the king a fine of five hundred pounds ! 

In those days it was positively perilous for a private gentleman 
to aspire to the honours of authorship, in any department of let- 
ters. Looking to the severity then exercised by the critical tribunals, 
it would appear as if every new aspirant to litcraiy fame were to 
be forthwith summoned to their bar, and indicted as a public 
transgressor. They assumed to themselves the powers of the 
Star-Chamber, employed emissaries in all regions for the pur- 
pose pf collecting details of the life of^ each adventurous perpetra- 
tor of“a^uarto, and rivalled each other, not only in the rigour of 
the decree! which they fulminated against their unfortunate vic- 
tim, but in the acerbity of tone by which their judgments were 
accompanied. Thus, one of Sir Nathaniel’s inquisitors, not content 
with producing against him all the errors which were to be found 
in his work, denouncql him, moreover, as one of the six members 
of the House of Commons who were sent to that assembly by the 
fair or fraudulent creditors of the Nabob of the Carnatic I — as if 
this were a crime of the greatest magnitude at a period, when 
more tliaii. half the seats in that branch of the legislature were sold 
in open market f 

We tbipk it due to the memoiy of this much abused author 
to say, that the literary offences of which he was accused on that 
occffij^n, appear^ upon a fair examination, to have -been enor- 
mou^' exa^erated. His scandalous detail»were, indeed, justly 
censured. He attempted to defedd them b}( citing the example 
of other memoir writers, who indulged in a similar vein of com- 
position — ^an example which should have discouraged rather than 
invited imitation. With these exceptions^ his &ults were 
really very few, and very easily corrected. Waiting from lUe- 
nmy, he happen^ to assert that he had met Mr. Pitt at Ant- 
whereas Mr. Pitt had never visited that city. He, more- 
over, antedated one or two immaterial transactions, and post- 
\Hated as manw others. These, with some trivial mistakes, in 
names, titles, births, d^hs, and marriagi^, constituted the whole 
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of his crimes, and yet his najne has come down to us branded . 
with an inscription approaching almost, to in&my. 

The truth is, that Sir Natmiliel was never intimately con- 
nected with any political party. In private life, he is understood 
to have heei} a man of agreeable manners. He had seen much 
of the world, at home and abroad ; but being deficient in those 
talents which are valuable in public life, he was not much cour{$Kl 
by either side of tlie House. He boasts of his Memoirs as being 
characterized chiefly by “ loyalty to the sovereign, detestation of 
Pi-ench principles, abhorrence of Bonaparte ana his fallen gang^ 
attachment to the Crown, and reverence for the Britislf constitu- 
tion.” In otlier words, Had he been encouraged at St. James’s, 
he would have been a good back-stairs courtier. Having spent 
the best fifteen years of his life in the House of Commons, he had 
favourable opportunities for observing the manoeuvres of all par- 
ties, and the conduct of many distinguished individuals, during 
one of the most important periods of our history. He appears to 
liave watclied the men around hiih with the curiosity of a prac- 
tised gossip, and to have noted their peculiarities without any 
strong personal prejudice. ’We can detect in his character no 
cogent motive of action, which could have misdirected his ijatural 
sagacity, or blinded his judgment. A brilliant writer he»certainly 
is not^ nor always a very correct one. Neither will contemporary 
readers find much of novelty in his pages. It may be said of the 
three volumes now before us, as of those by wliich they have 
been preceded, that they yield us little information which has not 
b^n anticipated by the newspapers. This is true to a consider- 
able extent. It would be unjust, however, to assert that there is 
nothing original or new in the present work. It abounds with 
historical sketches and anecdotes, to w hich the testimony of a 
contemporary writer always imparts a lively interest. Tlie ego- 
tism of a biograplier is to us never offensive. On the contrary, 
we seldom feel that we can have too much of it. So unbfoken is 
tlie chain of sympathy which connects togetlierall die members of 
the great human fa^iply, that personal narratives, even when 
limited to the most ordinary transactions of life, possess an irre- 
sistible charm for miitd^ of every order. 

There is no portion of their national annals, of which men in 
general are so ignorant, as of tliat which occupies the twenty or 
thirty years that have elapsed previously to their own entrance 
into active life. They are not much disposed to look for it 
through piles of pamphlets and periodical journals; and the 
period is for them still too recent to have been reduced within the 
controul of regular historical authority. We have, therefore, 
always thought;, that those individuals conferred^ an essential 
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benefit upon tteir succ^sors, who have favoured the world with 
niemoirs of their own times. From productions of that class^ it 
k scarcely possible that errors can be absent. The worst narra^ 
tor of a great battle is usually a person actually engaged in the 
conflict. Surrounded by die smoke of artillery, looking to the 
columns which he has to charge, or to the post which he is order- 
ed^o gain at all hazards, he knows little of what is going on in 
other quarters of die field. The operations of his own regiment, 
however, he can place like a picture before his reader. So it is 
with the writer of the history of his own times. If he pass be- 
yond tSe Sphere which was within the survey of his own eye, he 
becomes liable to great mistakes; but as long as he confines his 
story to what fell within his own observation, he can hardly fail 
to reward our attention. This is undoubtedly Sir Nathaniel 
WraxalJ’s redeeming merit. *He seldom deviates from the path 
which he trod himself; and though he is frequendy prolix, some- 
times coarse, and altogether innocent of any thing in the shape 
of wit, and of epigrammatic point in his mode of telling an anec- 
dote, still we must admit, that these posthumous memoirs are 
well entitled to a conspicuous place in every historical library. It 
is the ^ood fortune of all such productions, that each successive 
year adds materially to their importance. How highly should we 
not prize a legible scroll from Pompeii orHerculsmeuiiijor anewly 
discovered manuscript in the Vatican, containing personal me- 
moirs of men and manners, as exhibited in Italy or Greece 
twenty or thirty centuries ago ! 

The present volumes commence with the early part of 17W ; 
producing, at the outset, before us, two higlily distinguished 
patriots, Coke of Norfolk and George Byng, who still live, enjoy- 
ing a grecjn and an honourable old age, sanctioning by their au- 
thority, and supporting, with unabated energj", every useful 
measure of sound constitutional reform. At that period, the 
attentidh of the country was engrossed by tlie general election, 
and. iffb violent political contests to which the return, and the 
subsequent scrutiny, for Westminster, gaye birth. The agita* 
tion produced by these events,* naturally led to that degree of 
excitement in the public mind, which Vequired to be fed by such 
a dramatic spectacle as the impeachment of Mr. Hastings, — ^the 
most striking instance of time wasted, q^ the most splendid 
eloquence absolutely thrown away, of rhetorical exaggeration, 
passion, anJi puerility, recorded in the archives of any country. 

The still-vexed question about Junius* seems to h*ve frequently 

t cited Sir Nathaniel’s inquisitive faculties. In his former work, 
assigned the celebrated conq^sitions wirittm , under the sha- 
dow. ot dmt Vame, to Gerard Hamilton. He appears subse- 
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quendy to have made up his mind quite as strongly, that they 
ought to be ascribed to Sir Philip Francis. It is supposed that 
die secret is deposited with the Grenville family ; but we doubt 
whether it will ever be unveiled. The extraordinary success 
witli which Junius fortified himself against discovery, while he 
was engaged in the publication of those letters, shows that his 
motives for remaining unknown were paramount even to ^e 
strongest impulses of ambition. In a literary point of view, 
thou^i not faultless, those productions would confer a classic 
splendour upon the name of the writer. But it is highjy pro- 
bable, considering the connexion which he must have nad with 
some at least, of the personages whom he has so fiercely denoun- 
ced, that the reputation of the author must have been purchased 
by the honour of the man. , 

Sir Nathaniel thus states the cause which led to the present 
style of franking letters by members of Parliament. 

Among the abuses that then loudly demanded correction, was the 
privilege of franking letters; and Pitt judiciously selected it for an ob- 
ject of taxation. As neither th^ date of the letter, nor the place from 
which it was sent, was them iieccssar)^ to be inserted, in order to render 
it free of postage, when directed by a member of either house of*parlia- 
m.ent ; the number of franks exacted, and the improper us5 made of 
those vehicles of intelligence or correspondence, required ministerial 
interposition. Not only were covers transmitted by hundreds, packed 
in boxes, from one part of the kingdom to another, and laid up as a 
magazine for future expenditure ; far greater per>^ersion of the original 
principle, for purposes very injurious to the revenue, took place. I was 
ac(}uainted with a member of the House of Commons, a native of Scot- 
land, decorated with the order of the Bath, who sent up to London 
from Edinbm’gh, by one post, thirty-three covers, addressed to an emi- 
nent banking house in the Strand ; many or most of which contained, 
not letters, bi|t garden-seeds. So scandalous a violation of the right 
claimed and exercised under the privilege of parliament, indiiced the 
postmasters-general of that time to order the covers, instead of being 
delivered according to the address, to be instantly carried up to the 
speaker's chair, as a fitosubject for public notice and animadversion. 
Timely application having, howevcf, been made to Lord,NorthJ then 
first minister, by the friends ^f the gentleman who had so acted, and 
who was a steady supporter of government, the business never came 
before the house, or acauired publicity. In 1784, it was thought suffi- 
cient to enact, that iXxiyplace, day, month, and year, where and when 
the fr^k was dated, should be henceforward written on tlid cover : but 
subsequent regulations ha^^e still farther reduced the privilege, by 
diminishing to one half the weight antecedently allowed ; namely, to 
one dunce, instead of two ; and by restricting the number which can be 
issued, or received firee of postage on the same day: thuE^very properly 
contracting to narrow limits the facility of sepding letters many hun- 
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dred hiiies, without paying for their transport, in tliis commercial and 
corresponding country. It still constitutes, nevertheless, a' distinctioti 
to the members of the legislature, though now diminished to the shadow 
of its pristine usage ; for I am old enough to remember the time when 
only the riame of the member, with the word free^ written on the out- 
side of a letter, constituted a frank. I have indeed heard that tliey 
then sold by the waiters of coffee-houses, and exposed for sale in 
theVindows. Such abuses, which were dishonouring to the two legis- 
lative assemblies, have happily produced, though slowly, their own 
remedy.”— Vol. I. pp. 38-40. 

SiirSlai' abuses have been known to prevail in public offices to 
a very great extent, which, however, have b€H;*n recently re- 
dressed, or at least diminished, by a peremptoi-y mandate from 
the treasury. We once hetird of a young clerk in die king’s ser- 
vice, sending his brother, whb was on a tour in the Orkneys, a 
London beefstake, under an official frank. Another is reported 
to have transmitted a saddle, dirough the post office, under the 
same sort of license. • 

At the conclusion of the memorable session of 1784, our au- 
thor transfen'ed himself and his note books to Paris. He does 
full justice to die character of Louis XVI. and of his amiable 
consort, ^Jie ill-fated Marie Antoinette. 

Her beauty, like the mother of jEneas, ‘ incessv. pniuiiJ It con- 
sisted in her manner, air, and movements, all which wore full of dig- 
nity as well as grace. No person could look at her, without conceiv- 
ing a favourable impression of her intelligence and spirit. The king 
was heavy and inert, and destitute of activity or elasticity ; wanting 'all 
the characteristic attributes of youth ; who, though not corpulent, yet 
might be termed unwieldy ; and who rather tumbled from one foot to 
the other, than walked with iirinness. Ills queen could not move a 
step, or perfonn an act, in which majesty was not blended. Slie pos- ' 
sessed all the vigour of mind, decision of character, andtdetermination 
to maintain die royal authority, which were wanting in Louis. Pier 
iUlnderstanding was not highly cultivated, nor her acquaintance with 
i?^works of literafure extensive ; but, her heart could receive and cherish 
some of the best emotions of our nature. Friendship, gratitude, ma- 
ternal affec^on, conjugal love, fortitude, contempt of danger and of 
death; — all these, and many other virtdes^ fiowever they might be 
choked up by the rank soil of a court, yet manifested themselves under 
•the pressure of calamity.” — Vol. I. pp. 183, 184. 

This medal, however, has its reverse. It is well observed of 
h^, that like the wife of Germanicus, Mal’ie Antoinette, wanted 
caution, and that both in word and action, she betrayed great 
imprudence on more .than one^ occasion. She seemed not at all 
to nave beei| aware that the prejudices of the' canaille were at 
all times easily excited against her, on account of her descent 
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from a dyjiiasty which had long been tlie most unrelenting, as 
well as the most formidable eneiny of the country whose queen 
«he had become — a dynasty, too, from which she inherited a high 
and haughty temper, little fitted to contend with the force of 
events in which it was her destiny to take a part. Her personal 
beauty, the vanity of which it was the parent, the perj^caual 
desire of display by which she was actuated, and the lapses ipto 
coquetry, of which she was guilty, afforded ample margin toiler 
enemies for the calumnies which they circulated, with the most 
wicked industry against lier. Sir Nathaniel produces direct 
proof that some of these rumours, at least, were wilhSut any 
foundation ; and various authentic memoirs whicli have been pub- 
lished since that period, fully vindicate her name from all asper- 
sions injurious to her conjugal fidelity. 

Our author spent also tlie recess of 1785, in Paris, then un- 
doubtedly the most attractive capitcil in Europe. At tliat period, 
the memorable affair of the “ diamond necklace,” came upon the 
royal family like one of those sudden and transitory whirlwinds 
which sometimes usher in a prolonged and calamitous tempest. 
Sir Nathaniers account of tins transaction is, in the main, correct: 
but he has omitted some of the most curious jiarticular coijnected 
with it, which we shall endt^avour to supply, » 

Prince Louis de Rohan, second brother to the Duke de Mont- 
bazon, was born in the year 1734. Consequently, when the 
affair of the necklace occurred, he had already piissed his fiftieth 
year. The higher dignities of the Church, according to the ques- 
tionable jaactice which then prevailed in most parts of the con- 
tinent, might be considered as hereditary in his family. He was 
a man of a remarkably fine figure, but of an inferior intellect, 
that easily yielded to the ascendancy of stronger minds ; liis edu- 
cation had been superficial, and his proiiensity to extravagance in 
the pursuit of pleasure, as well as his extreme presumption, ex- 
posed him to embarrassments and improprieties which •even his 
laborious panegyrist, tlie Abbe Georgel, has not attempted to 
justify. After the disgrace of the Duke de Choiseul, he sought 
and obtained the embassy to VJenna. His conduct at tliat court, 
which was in every ^ay Inconsistent with tlie character of a car- 
dinal, drew down upon him tlie marked displeasure of Marie 
Thertise, the niothej of Marie Antoinette. Hi» gallantries were 
undi^guist^d ; his hauteur tow^ards tlie other members of the 
diplomatique w^as insufferable; lit* had incurred debts to 
.an immense extent, and had treated the practice of that religion, 
whose ordained minister he was, with a degree of contempt wliich 
became painful to the feelings of the empress, — ^herself tlie model 
qf a Christian sovereign, in every sense of the Vord. TPrince 
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Louk) moreover, had written to his friends in Paris several 
letterfi, in which Marie Tli6r^ was spoken of in th^ most un- 
becoming language. At her request he was recalled, shortly 
after Louis XVI. ascended the throne of France. 

Upon his return to Paris, the young queen refused to see him. 
He occasionally attended at court, but she never spoke to him. 
Hi^Jkept open house for all sorts of adventurers ; he easily sur- 
round^ himself with troops of parasites, who persuaded him tliat 
he ought to be the prime minister. Among his most familiar 
guests^were the renowned charlatan Cagliostro, and the equally 
celebratefl swindler, Madame de la Motte Valois. To the former 
the credulity of the age had, for a season, ascribed extraordinary 
* powers. He was supposed to have lived three or four hundred 
years or more ; he spoke of princes and prelates long dead, as 
persons w'ith whom he had been intimately acquainted. He 
affected entire ignorance of the country in which he was born, 
and of the parents to whom he owed his birth. His infancy was 
spent at Medina, in Arabia, w&ere he was brought up under the 
name of Acharat, in the palace of the muphti. He had a tutor 
named Althotas, who instructed him in religion, botany, medi- 
cine, animal magnetism, and the oriental languages. After tra- 
velling through many parts of Asia and Africa, he proceeded to 
Malta, where he assumed the name of Count de Cagliostro. He 
was then in the twenty-second year of his age. ]<"rom Malta he 
sailed to Italy, sojoilrned for a while at Rome, obtained access 
to all the higher circles of society, and married a young lady of 
rank, to whom he appears to have been sincerely attached. He 
subsequently appears to have visited almost every country in 
Europe, gained admission to eve^ court, and attracted the notice 
of many persons of distinction. He pretended, by means of ani- 
mal magnetism, to cure all disorders, and by means of magical 
operations, to work miracles. More than one mysterious cere- 
mony w&s performed by Cagliostro, at the hotel Soubise, where 
Prince Louis resided, the object of which was to work a prelCT- 
natural change in the mind of the queen towards the cardinal. 

Madame de la Motte appears to have been descended from 
Henry II. of France, by a noble lady bf« ftedmont, named St. 
R6my. In consequence of this circumstance a small pension was 
flowed her ; she was married to one of thp body-guards of the 
Count de Provence, (afterwards Louis XVIII.) and resided in 
the purlieus of the palace at Versailles. She persuaded the car- 
dinal that she had &ee access to the queen, and ^eat infldenee 
over her, which she was exercising constantly in his favour. She 
was a ^man pf no pretensions to beauty, had already passed the 
limits of youth, and aspired to live in princely state, the expense 
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of which stie contrived to sustain by the presents she extorted 
from the cardinal, or the resources with which she provided her- 
self by mc^ns of a less equivocal character. 

Messrs. Bohmer and Bassanges, jewellers in Paris, happening 
to have become possessed of a necklace composed of diamonds, 
several of which were remarkably large and of the purest water, 
endeavoured to find for it, if possible, a royal purchaser. They 
accordingly sent it to the queen for inspection ; but the price, 
about 50,000/., and the aspect of the times, which looked rather 
alarming, deterred her from making such an acquisition. Ma- 
dame de la Motte heard of the circumstance at a moifteftt when 
her necessities had reduced her to extreme distress. She resolved 
to obtain the necklace, and to convert it into money, for her own^ 
purposes. She accordingly went to the cardinal, told him how 
much die queen ^ulmired the nedklace, how anxious she was to 
become mistress of sucli an unrivalled ornament, but that the 
sum demanded was too large, and that she had fixed upon the 
cardinal to negotiate the affair fof her with the jewellers. Prince 
Louis, overjoyed on receiving such intelligence, never stopped to 
inquire into its probability* The great object of his ambition, 
the favour of the queen, the smiles of the then “ observed of all 
observers,” and the possession of supreme power, werg brought, 
as he conceived, all at once w^ithiii his grasp. He entered into 
the negotiation with all the ardour of a restless, and hitherto a dis- 
appointed ambition. He went at once to the jewellers, saw the neck- 
lace, agreed* to purchase it for one million six hundred thousand 
livres, to be paici by instalments ; said at first diat it was not for 
himself, afterw^ards declared that it was for the queen, and de- 
sired that it should be sent to Jiis liotel. It w'as accordingly de- 
livered to the cardinal, upon his placing in the hands of the jew- 
ellers, a paper stating the amount of each instalment, and signed 
‘‘ Marie- Antoinette do France.” 

This transaction took place in January, 1785. Thfe first in- 
stalment became due in the August following ; it was not paid. 
Messrs. Bohmer and Bassanges made an application to her ma- 
jesty on the subject, by which sjie was informed, for the firet time, 
of the unauthorized \i§e which was made of her n&me. An in- 
quiry was immediately instituted, from which it appeared, beyond 
dl wubt, that Madmne de la Motte had prevailed on a person 
.uaxned Villette to dIraw up the paper signed, “ Marie- Antoinette 
France,” and to affix to it duit signature ; that Prince Louis 
aitqr receiving the necklace, proceeded with it to the palace, 
delivered it to a person whom Madame de la Motte pointed xmt 
as charged tp take it to her majesty ; diat Madame de la Motte 
obtained it from that person a few minutes after ; \hat she* gave it 
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to her husband, who immediately quitted Paris for Lcmdon, 
wh^e he sold as many of the diamonds as he could; and that, 
with the money so procured, Madame de la Motte purchased a 
hotel, which she furnished in the most costly style. It turned 
out that the cardinal was, throughout, the unsuspecting dupe of 
this abandoned woman. 

On one occasion, indeed, some doubts appear to have crossed 
his 'mind, for which, however, Madame de la Motte was fully 
prepared. The cardinal naturally thought, that if he were in 
such high favour as she represented, with the queen, he ought 
to be perAiitted to have an assurance of it from her majesty’s own 
lips. Tlie machinery of deception was already arranged. A 
^young woman of genteel appearance, named Le Guay d’Oliva, 
was engaged to personate the queen. The girl herself seems to 
have had no knowledge whatever of tlie pui*pose for which she 
was employed. She was offered a certain sum of money if she 
would appear in the park of Versailles, in a particular place, 
about midnight, and driver to a person who would approach her, 
a rose and a letter, saying to him at the same time, ‘‘ Vous savez 
ce que cela veut dire.” She went through the part assigned her, 
delivering, however, only the rose; the letter, which she had 
forgotteiij, remained in lier pocket. At least such is her account 
of uie matter.* The cardinal says, that the words were, ‘‘ Vous 
pouvez esperer que le passe est oublie.” 

The parties were all brought to trial before the parliament of 
Paris, and eventually the De la Mottes and Villette w^ere found 
guilty of the fraud, and Mademoiselle d’ Oliva, Cagliostro, and 
Prince Louis, were acquitted. The latter lived to repent of many 
of tlie errors into wliich he had fallen, both before and during the 
revolution. He died at Ettenheim, in 1808. 

Sir Nathaniel gives a full account of a romantic episode, in 
which he was personally engagtHl, relating to an attempt that was 
made by* some of the Danish nobility, to extricate Caroline Ma- 
tilda, consort of Christian VII. from the imprisonment to which 
die was subjected in the castle of Zell. ^ITiq towers, moat, draw- 
bridger long galleries, and Gotliic features of this castle, realized 
the descriptions of those fortresses in which the Troubadours 
usually placed their captive heroines. It was indeed the age 
(1774), of such*exhibitions. About the saigpe period, Elizabeth 
Christina of Brunswic-Wolfenbuttel, first wife of Frederic Wil- 
liam 11. of Prussia, was under duress at Stettin, for her gallan- 
tries. It is said that Robert, Marquis* of Lindsey, afterwards 

« 

See her Memoij in the “ Recueil <le pieces authentiques, seCTettes, et int^res^ntes, 
^ • ' 4 ] * 
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i>idc» bf Ancaster, a young nobleman of great eccentricity 
of’ character) was so touched with her misfortunes, that Be 
planned her liberation, but that his design was discovered and 
frustrated. Augusta Elizabeth, Princess of Tour and Taxis, 
was also about the same period immured by order of her brother, 
the then reigning Duke of Wirtemberg. The case of Caroline 
Matilda had a precedent in that of ^phia of ZeD, consort of 
George I., from whom she was lineally descended. It was, in 
fiict,^’ says Wraxall, “ the same story in the same family, acted 
over again at the distance of eighty or ninety year^. ^ Sophia 
suffered, indeed, a much severer and longer captivity, for very 
problematical offences; but bofli expired under a (lark cloud; 
and both now repose side by side, in the great church of Zell, 
without any monument to commemorate their existence.” 

Our autlior, on returning from a tour in Pomerania, visited 
Zell, and paid his respects to the exiled queen, who received him 
in the most courteous manner.^ He felt a great interest in her 
cause. Upon arriving at Hamburgh, he fell m with several of 
the Danish nobility, who liad emigrated from Copenhagen to 
Altona, on account of theih attachment to the queen, and the 
persecutions they had experienced from the party by whom she 
had been dethroned, "lliese persons had already engaged in a 
plan for her restoration, the conduct of which was entrusted to 
the young Baron de Schinimelman, eldest son of one of the most 
wealthy and pow^erful individuals in Denmark. It was of essen- 
tial importance that he sliould know w^hethcr the queen would 
consent to return to Copenhagen, and assume the supreme au- 
thority during the iiKjapacity of the king and the minority of her 
•son. Sir Nathaniel offered his services for that purpose, arid re- 
ceived his instructions from the Baron Bulow, a Danish subject, 
though of Hanoverian extraction. 

“ ‘ Oar first objc'cts/ observed he, ‘ are limited to knowing^liat she is 
disposed to return to Copenhagen ; where, during tlie king’s incapacity, 
and the minority of her son, she must be invested with s*upreme authority. 
It would be attended with too great risk to commit any matters to paper, as 
you might be intercepted on yourroad to Zell. We mustjtherefcJre leave 
you to draw up a proper •letter for her majesty, conformable to our 
ideas, subsequent to your arrival there. The mode and time of effect- 
ing its reception by the queen, must likewise be submitted to your own 
judgment. But every* possible precaution should be adopted to prevent 
Suspicion. In particular, beware of tlie Princess of Brtinswick, who, 
though sister to the quesn, is attached to the interests of the family 
with which she is allied by marriage. Her husband’s aunt, Juliana 
Maria, Queen Dowager of Denmark, now governs that country, in 
conjunotion with her son Prince Frederic. The only aredcntials wliich 
I can venture to give you, arc the impression in wax, of a seal : But, 
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the instant that her majesty sees it, she \vill know that you are come 
from ms, and she will lend implicit confidence to all you lay before her. 
If she consents to co-operate with us, she will of course endeavour to 
interest her brother in the cause. Without Ins approbation, if not his 
aid, we cannot long maintain, though we may effect, a revolution. 
These points constitute tlie outline of your instructions : but, in a ne* 
gotiation of such difficulty, as well as peril, much of tlie execution must 
depend on circumstances, and your own discretion.’” — Vol. I. pp. 
380, 381. 

Sir Natlianiel reached Zell on die morning of the 9th of Oc- 
tober, wkeie he learned that the hereditary Princess of Brunswick 
was then on a visit to her sister. Having, however, adopted all 
necessary precautions, he communicated with the queen, who 
declared that she was not only ready to co-operate with the 
Danish nobility in every effort for accomplishing the great object 
in view, but would also solicit the support of her brother 
for the purpose. Sir Nathaniel having put Bulow in posses- 
sion of this intelligence, wjis again dispatched to Zell, with the 
view of being commissioned by the queen to proceed as her agent 
to England. 

JVIy arrangements being now completed, I commenced my third 
visit to but, apprehensive of exciting observation, if I should bo 

seen so frequently to take the same road, I made a circuit by the city 
of Lunenburgh. Arriving in the middle of the night at Zell, on the 
24th of October, I gave a French name to the centinel at the gate, de- 
scribing myself as a merchant. Then proceeding round the walls, I 
drove, not as before, to the great inn in the principal street of the place, 
but to an obscure public-house, situate in the suburb of Hanover, de- 
nominated the ‘ Sand Krug.’ The Baron do Seckendorf having gone 
on the preceding day to Hanover, 1 dispatclied an express to hasten his 
return. I learned, however, with no small satisfaction, that the Princess 
of Btunsw^ was not at Zell ; and before I awoke on the ensuing morn- 
ing, Seckendorf presented himself at my bedside. I delivered him the 
letter which I had drawn up for the queen, communicating to her the 
wishes and opinions of tlie Danish nobility engaged in her cause. 
Scarcely four hours afterwards, Seckendorf came again to me. ‘ The 
queen,’ ^aid he, ‘ having thoroughly weighed th^ contents of your dis- 
pa^h, is determined to see you without delay.. Her sister’s absence 
favours her design. Go instantly to the ‘ Jardin Francais,* not distant 
from hence. In the centre stands a small pavilion. Her majesty, 
tended only by ofle lady, who is wholly devote^ to her interests, wiU 
be there in a very short time. You may then converse unreservedly 
upon every point.' I followed his directions, and had not been more 
than ten minutes in the pavillion, when 1 saif the royal coach drive up 
to the garden-gate. The queen alighting, sent it away, together with 
]^r domestics; but, the weather bmng fine, she preferred walking, 
rather than rem&ining in the pavillion. She then entered on busiile^ 
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having iirst assured me that she could rely on the fidelity of her attend- 
ant; while, as she was entirely ignorant of the English language, her 
presence would not interpose any restraint on our conversation. 

‘ I was,’ proceeded she, ‘ perfectly prepared for the contents of 
your letter, and 1 am ready to comply with every demand made in it. 
To the king, my brother, I will write in the most pressing terms, laying 
before him the plan for my restoration, expressing at the same time, my 
conviction of its solidity ; and urging him to contribute towards its 
success, not only by his consent and approbation, but, if necessary, by 
extending to it pecuniary assistance. 1 trust his Britannic Majesty will 
receive you graciously, and admit j^ou to liLs presence. there 

must be intennediate persons to whom the negotiation will necessarily 
be committed, I shall address letters to two noblemen in London. The 
first is the Earl of Suffolk, who, besides tliat he fills the post of secre- 
tary for the foreign department, has always shown me distinguishing 
marks of attention. He is the only biember of the cabinet from whom 
I have received any such proofs of regard. I have no doubt that he 
will give you a favourable reception. But I shall likewise write to 
another individual, who is at this time in England, and warmly devoted 
to my interests. I mean, the Baron de Lichstenstein, marshal of the 
court of Hanover. He enjoys not only the king’s personal favour, but 
is admitted constantly to tlie private parties at the queen’s house, which 
afford him facilities of approaching his majesty, not open to any of the 
ministers. Nevertlieless I shall not disclose tlie affair, eitlifer to Lord 
Suffolk or to Lichtenstein ; simply stating to each that you will wait on 
them from me, on a matter of consequence ; adding, tliat they may give 
implicit confidence to every fact which you shall lay before them in my 
name, and on my behalf. As, however, the composition of my letter 
to the king demands time and consideration ; being likewise well aware 
of the danger vdiich may arise from j^our remaining Iierc ; I have resolved 
on not detaining you. My three letters shall be transmitted to Eng- 
land, by the regular Hanoverian courier, in the course of a few days ; 
and on your arrival in Loudon, you will find the ground prepared for 
your appearance. Assure the Baron de Bulow, that I will exert every 
effort to accelerate the happy conclusion of the enterprize.’ yhe queen 
finished by giving me some secret instructions, in case of my being ad- 
mitted to an audience of George the Third. She then allowed me to 
withdraw. Our conversation, which lasted about an hour, impressed 
me with a strong conviction of hor capacity.” — Vol. I. pp. 389^92. 

The affair in London was conducted exclusively Uirough theBa- 
ron de Lichtenstein, the kin^ not washing, from proper motives of 
political prudence, ^at the Lari of Suffolk should have any know- 
ledge of what was going on. Sir Nathaniel gave a tninute detail 
of every thing that hac^ taken place to the Baron, for the perusal 
of his majesty, who for some time expressed an insuperable re- 
luctance to commit himself by apy act which, if it became knowli, 
might be considered as a violation of the treiities subsisting 
between the courts of London and Copenhagen. 
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Towards the middle of January 1775, the affair however assumed a 
more auspicious aspect ; and on the Srd of the following month, the ba* 
ron delivered to me, in Chudleigh-court, a paper containingybi/r articles. 
They were drawn up in French, by the king's permission, and witli his 
sanction. 

“ By the firsts his majesty declared that the attempt to restore the queen 
his sister to the throne of Denmark had his approbation and consent ; 
only annexing to it a stipulation, that in case of its successful issue, no 
act of severity should be exercised against any of the individuals who 
were actually in possession of poiver. They were simply to be ordered 
to retire^to^ their respective palaces, or places of residence. By the 
second, his majesty promised that as soon as the revolution w^as effected, 
his minister at Copenhagen should be directed to declare that it had been 
done with his co-operation. By the third, though he refused to make 
any pecuniary advances for facilitating the enterprize, yet he guaranteed 
the re-payment of such sums as sllould necessarily bo expended in pro- 
curing the Queen Caroline Matilda's return to Denmark. By the fourth, 
he engaged that when the revolution should be completed, he w^ould 
maintain it, if rc(|uisite, by the forces of Great Britain. 

“ This paper the Baron de Lichtenstein signed, and having enclosed it 
in a cover, scaled the pacquet with his coat of arms. I w'as tlien di- 
rected to carry it, first to the queen at Zell, wiio would instantly recog- 
nizeTiis* signature and seal. Her majesty was empowered to open and 
peruse the* articles; after which they were to be sealed up anew by 
her, and committed to my care. Finely, 1 was commissioned to convey 
them to the Baron de Bulow at Altona.'' — Vol. I. pp. 395-397. 

The particulars of Sir Nathaniel’s last interview with the queen 
are tlius related. It is scarcely necessary to add, that tlie pro- 
ject for her restoration was eventually defeated, by her untimely 
deatli of a spotted fever. 

I set out before eight, at w'hich hour Mantel engaged to meet me. 
The weatlier was most tempestuous, accompanied with rain, and such 
dad||fes as rendered it difficult to discern any object. When 1 got to 
th^Riwbridge, no valet appeared ; and in a few moments afterwards, 
the guard being relieved, passed close to me. W'rapped in my great- 
coat, I waite<i, ndt without considerable anxiety. At length Mantel ar- 
rived. He said not a word, but, covering me ^1 over with his large 
Germad cloak, and holding an umbrella over our heads, he led me in 
silence through the arch, into the area of the^3a^tl^, from whence he con- 
ducted me to the queen "s library. There he left me, exhorting me to 
patience, it being uncertain at what hour her majesty could quit her com- 
pany. The room was lighted up, and the booked^es opened. In about 
thirty minutes the queen entered the apartment She was elegantly 
dressed in crimson satin, and either had, or i^ipressed me as having, an 
w of majesty, mingled with condescension, altogether unlike an ordinary 
^iH^man of condition. Our interview l%si^ nearly two hours. She assured me 
4^at she would wnte the letter demanded by the Danish nobility, to )icr 
brother, before she. retired to rest; and would urge in the most pressing 
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iermsa compliance with the request made to him by Bulowin the name 
of his party. ‘ As to the question which he puts to me/ added she, 
* whether I would be ready to set out for Copenhagen on the first inti- 
mation of their success ; assure him that I am disposed to share every 
hazard with my friends, and to quit this place at the shortest notice. But 
he must remember that I am not mistress of my own actions. I live 
here under the King of England's protection, in his castle, and in his 
dominions. I cannot leave Zell widiout his consent and approbation. 
To obtain that permission, shall form one of the principal objects of my 
letter to him.' She then mentioned to me, for the first time, a circum- 
stance whicli gave her much concern, as she apprehended it migjit retard, 
or wholly impede, the success of my negotiation in London. ‘ The 
Baron de IJchtenstein;’ said the queen, ^ informs me that he is about 
to quit England, on his return to Hanover. I fear he may be gone before 
you arrive. His absence must be injurious to my interests ; as, besides 
his attachment to me, his access to the king gave him opportunities of 
aiding my cause, which no individual enjoys, or can supply. 1 shall 
nevertheless write to Inrn ; and he has promised me, that in case of his 
departure before you reach London^ic will take care to leave instructions 
for regulating your conduct.* 

** These material points being settled, our conversation took a wider 
range ; and as her majesty manifested no disposition to terminate it we 
remained together till near eleven, when I ventured to ask hernf it was 
her pleasure that I should retire. She acquiesced, having first enjoined 
me to keep her constantly, as well as minutely, informed, upon every oc- 
currence that arose ; though she hoped that my absence would be of 
short duration. When ready to leave me, she opemed the door, but re- 
tained it a minute in her hand, as if willing to protract her stay. She 
never perhaps looked more engaging than on that night, in that attitude, 
and in that dress. Her countenance, animated with the prospect of her 
approaching emancipation from Zell, (which was in fact only a refuge and 
an exile,) and anticipating her restoration to the throne of Denmark, was 
lighted up with smiles ; and she appeared to be in the highest health. 
Yet, if futurity could have been unveiled to us, we should have seen be- 
hind the door which she held in her hand, the “ fell anatomv,” as Con- 
stance calls him, already raising his dart to strike her. Within seven 
weeks from that day she yielded her last breath." — V6l. I. pp. 406-408. 

In the Spring of* 1784, the queen’s party succeeded,^ without 
bloodshed, in investing jhe yo6ng prince royal, thon only sixteen 
years of age, with sujJreme power. It is due to Sir Nathaniel to 
observe, that although employed in a mission which was calcu- 
lated to render hint the advocate of Caroline iClatilda, he in no 
instance attempts to justify or even to palliate the errors of her 
conduct, especially witji respect to Strueiisee. 

The finale of Sir Nathaniel’s mission is characteristic of the 
mode in which parliamentaiy •interests were managed at that 
time. He of course expected to be rewarded for the labour he 
underwent, in the performance of the confidential office which had 
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been assigned to him. After the death of the queen, the Barons 
de Bulow, Seckendorf, and Lichtenstein, exerted themselves 
strenuously to procure for him some remuneration for his ser- 
vices from George III. For five years their efforts were wholly 
unavailing. Their letters remained unanswered. In 1780, how- 
ever, Sir Nathaniel came into Parliament, and some months 
after, as he was seated one evening nearly behind Lord North, 
the minister turned round suddenly, and speaking in a low tone 
of voice, so as not to be overheard; “ Mr. Wraxall,” said he, “ I 
have received his majesty’s conunands to see and talk witli you. 
He informs me that you rendered very important services to the 
late queen of Denmark, of which be has related to me the par- 
ticulars. He is desirous of acknowledging them. We must have 
some conversation together on tlie subject. Can you come to me 
to Bushy Park, dine, and pass tlie day 

“ I waited on him there, in June 1781, and was received by him in 
his cabinet aloiici. Having most pqfiently heard my account of the en- 
terprize in which I engaged for the Queen Matilda’s restoration, he asked 
me what remuneration 1 demanded ? 1 answered, one thousand guineas, 
as a compensation for the expense which I had incurred in her majesty’s 
service, ,and an employment. He assured me that I should have both. 
Robinson, tten secretary to the treasury, paid me the money soon after- 
wards; and I confidently believe that Lord North would have fulfilled 
his promise of employing me, or rather of giving me a place of consi- 
derable emolument, if his administration had not terminated early in 
the following year, 1782.” — VoL 1. pp. 4'17-4'18. 

Lord Chesterfield, collaterally related to the nobleman whom 
Johnson sarcastically styled Lord among wits, and a wit 
among Lords,” has earned an unenviable celebrity as the prosecutor 
of his tutor, Dr. Dodd, whose fate excited at the period universal 
commiseration. TTie feeling indeed may be said to have continued 
down to the present day, thus evincing the strong sympathies 
which thtf^erary character almost uniformly awakens in its fa- 
vour. Th(flp,te Earl of Berkeley happened to have killed one or 
two highwaymen w^ho attempted to rob him.^ Lord Chesterfield 
jo^sely. observed to him, “Berkeley, when did you last dis- 
papjjjj^ a high’^^ayman ?” Chesterfield, V {id asked in his turn, 
“ now long is it since you hung a parson ?” No doubt Dodd’s 
crime was inexcusable : but the public feelin^had already ceased 
to countenance such a severe visitation for trangressions such as 
that of which “the Doctor was found guilty. Sir Nathaniel gives a 
short account of his intercourse with Dodd, and of tlie attempt 
made to resuscitate him after he was lianged. 

With Dodd I was well acquaint^. Some time during the month 
.^November 1776, dining at the house of Messrs. Dilly, the booksel- 
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lerSf not &r from the Mansion House, who were accustomed frequendj 
to entertain men of letters at their table, 1 there found myself seated 
very unworthily among several distinguished individuals. Wilkes, 
Jones, afterwards so well known as Sir William Jones, De Lolme, Dr. 
Dodd, with three or four others, composed the company. We were 
gay, animated, and convivial. Before we parted, Dodd invited us to a 
dinner at his residence in Argyle-street. A day was named, and all 
promised to attend. When we broke up, Dr. Dodd, who had shewn me 
many civilities during the evening, offered to set me down at the west 
end of the town, adding that his own carriage was waiting at the door. 
I readily accepted the proposal, and he carried me back tq the St. 
James’s Coffee-house. The company accordingly met again bn the even- 
ing fixed, when a very elegant repast was served, with French wines 
of various kinds, Mrs. Dodd presided, and afterwards received in her 
draw'ing-room a large party of both sexes. Dodd was a plausible, agree- 
able man ; lively, entertaining, well-iiYfbrinc<l, and communicative in con- 
versation. While in ])rison,he wrote to me, urgently requesting my exer- 
tions with the late l-rord Nugent to procure his pardon. If it could have 
been extimded to him, without prorkicing by the precedent incalculable 
injury to society, his majesty would undoubtedly have exercised in his 
case the prerogative of mercy. He felt the strongest impulse to save 
Dodd, not only on account of the numerous and powerful applications 
made in his favour, but as a clergyman who had been one of* his own 
chaplains. The Earl of Mansfield, how’ever, prevented so pernicious 
an act of grace. I have heard LordSackville reeount the circumstances 
that took place in the council held on the occasion, at which the king 
assisted. To the firmness of the lord chief-justice, Dodd’s execution 
was due ; for, no sooner had he pronounced his decided opinion that no 
mercy ought to be extended, than the king, taking up the pen, signed 
the death-warrant. He died penitent and pusillanimous. The w'cather 
on the 27th of June 1777, w hen he suffered, was most variable, chang- 
ing perpetually from bright sunshine to heavy storms of rain ; during 
one of which latter pelting show'crs he w^as turned off at Tyburn. His 
body, conveyed to a house in the city of London, underwent every 
scientific professional operation which, it w as hoped, might restore ani- 
mation. Pott, the celebrated surgeon, was present to direct them. 
There were even found persons sufficiently cn^dulotis to believe that 
Dodd had been resuscitated, and privately transported to Aix in Pro- 
vence.’* — Vol II. pp- 24-26. , ^ 

The second volume*- of these memoirs is almost wholly occupied 
in what we may call the ‘‘ scenes*’ connected with the impeacli- 
ment of Warren Ha;^tings, for which we must refbr the reader who 
is desirous of seeing very graphic representations of, them, to the 
work itself. In the third, we find several interesting anecdotes 
of the private life of (?eorge III. who appears to have laboured 
under a secret consciousness the privation of reason which 
awaited him, long before that event took place. .^With a view tp 
avert it, aa well to prevent corpulence, of which he had a parti- 
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cular dread, he adopted, at an early age, die habits of an ascetic, 
living on the most simple food, and limiting himself to a very 
moderate quantity. For the German dish, sour crout, he always 
evinced a strong predilection. His usual beverage at table was 
a compound of a sort of lemonade, which he called “ cup.” He 
usually eat so litde and so rapidly, that those of his suite who 
dined with him found it difficult to satisfy their appetite, with- 
out persevering after the king had finished — an embarrassing 
necessity, even if it were not against etiquette. “ We know so 
well,” said one of these gendeman, how soon the king hfis 
finished, that after we have all sat down at table, not a word is 
uttered. All our attention is devoted to ejvpedition. Yet, with 
the best diligence we can exert, before we have half dined, his 
Majesty has ^ready thrown himself back in his chair, and called 
for his cup<i with which he concludes his meal.” The dinners of 
George III. appear to have consumed less time than even those 
of Napoleon, which seldom exceeded forty minutes. The queen, 
on the contrary, was rather font! of a good table, and had some 
taste in the selection of her wines. 

Junius was well aware of one of the motives, at least, which led 
to the king’s rigorous habits of abstinence. Sir Nathaniel mis- 
quotes thc^passage, when he says that the king’s agitation in con- 
sequence of the remonstrance addressed to him by the city of 
London, in the month of March 1770, was the cause of his hav- 
ing been ** obliged to live upon potatoes for three wec‘ks, to keep 
off a malignant fever.” The note to the letter dated 3d April 
1770, after stating that the courtiers having made a bluster about 
moving a bill of pains and penalties, or, at least, an impeachment 
against the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, were ultimately obliged to 
abandon their intentions, and content themselves with “ a ridicu- 
lous vote of censure, and a still more ridiculous addrc*ss to the 
king,” adds, this shamef vl desertion so afflicted the generous 
mind^ George the Third, that he was obliged to live upon pota- 
toes im tliree weeks, to keep off a malignant fever.” It ends with 
a quotation, which it would be no longer gocyd taste to transcribe. 

It is very well known that George the^iird was not given to 
sedentary occupations, and that he never*enj(fyed himself so much 
as when in the open air, especially on horseback, following the 
hounds, or presiding at a review, the military bustle of which 
filled him with animation. His farms, ana the improvements 
which he directed at Windsor, also engaged agreeably much of 
his attention. He rode out in all weathAs ; indeed, so little of 
the character of a sineciu*e attached to the office of equerry in his 
household, tha| the king used jdfeosely to remark, that he had 
fewer applications for that employment than any other in his gift. 
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The following picture of his life at Cheltenham, where he so fre- 
quently relaxed from the labours of state, presents him in a very 
amiable point of view, 

“No minister or secretary of state attended ' him. During near 
eight-and-twenty years of a stormy and calamitous reign, marked with 
the greatest national disasters, though set otf by some days of glory, he 
liad scarcely seen aiij^ part of his dominions. The Nore, Coxe Heath, 
Portsmouth, and Oxford, formed almost the extent of hb travels. At 
Cheltenham, he had left a hundred miles behind him the 
“ Fumitm cl opes, strepituinque Romas.’’ 

His mode of living might be deemed patriarcliial ; more suited to the 
first ages of the world, tlian to the dissipated state of society towards 
the eighteenth century. He visited the spring at so early an hour, that 
few' of his subjects w'ere found there to meet him. Constantly on 
horseback, w hen the w eather permitted, from eleven till three, he sat 
down Jit four to diimer ; strolled out, like a citizen, with his wife and 
daughters, on tfie public Avalk soon after seven ; and by eleven at night 
every thing was as eoinj)letely hush(‘4 at Bays Hill Lodge as in a farm- 
house. 

“ The king was not even accompanied on this (‘xcursion by any of 
his usual attendants ; neither f»y a lord of the bedchamber, nor by an 
equerry. The Earl of Coui’tciwn, an Irish nobleman, who held the 
office of treasurer of tlu‘ household ; himself a man of verf moderate 
faculties, but of polite and pleasing maimers, follow ed his Majesty to Chel- 
tenham, by special invitation. So did th(' Honorable Stephen Digby, 
vice-chamberlain to tluj ciueen. They usually were his companions 
w’hcn he rode ; but hci delight(‘d to cinaneipatc himself from all re- 
straint, to walk out alone in the fields, and to enter into conversation 
w'ith the persons who accidentally fell in his way. He made likewise 
some excursions of jileasure and curiosity ; particularly to Glocester, 
where, when visiting the cathedral, ht* appeared to contemplate wdth 
much interest the tomb of one of his unfortunate predecessors, on which 
is extended his recumbent figure. 1 mean Edward the Second ; who, 
after his inhuman murder at Berkeley Castle, w'as conveyed *fbr inter- 
ment to Glocester. The king, queen, and princesses, drove over like- 
wise, on a morning visit, to the classic scat of Lord Balhurst, the friend 
of Pope, at Oakley Gimve. But on that occasion, as on every other, 
the king invariably declined all dinners or entertainments.” — Tol. III. 
pp. 39-41. * • • 

We had not been aware, until we found it stated in these me- 
moirs, that Prince William (his present graciofis Majesty) was 
at one period of his life anxious for a seat in the House of Com- 
mons. It is stated, thaj when he reached his twenty-third year, 
he expressed much impatience to become a peer, his elder bro- 
ther, the Duke of York, having^been invested with that dignity 
as soon as he attained his majority. The influence, however, 
which the Prince of Wales cxercis^ over the mind of Prince 
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William) would have most probably placed him in the ranks of 
the oppositioU) to which the kin;; was unwilling to add another 
vote. He was, moreover, reluctant to augment the pecuniary 
pressure of the royal family on the nation. Mortified at the de- 
nial, the young Prince, it is said, took measures for procuring 
his return as one of the members for Totness. Sir Nathaniel 
doubts whether such an election, if it had taken place, would 
not have been Invalidated by the House of Commons. 

We have here a very succinct account of the king’s malady in 
1788, 'v^hich gave rise to so many constitutional questions of the 
utmost delicacy, and to discussions conducted not always with 
the best temper on either side of the house. It is well known, 
that Dr. Willis generally exercised a peculiar degree of control 
overhis patients. A daring proof of his animal-magnctlc power 
in this respect, if such it may be termed, was exhibited in his 
permitting the king to shave himself. “ Your Majesty,” said 
he, “ is desirous to get rid of ypur beard, you shall have a razor 
given you for the purpose.” He instanlly put the instrument 
into the king’s hand, who went through the process witli perfect 
success, Willis governing him by the eye throughout the whole 
performance ! ! From the coinmeiicement of the disease, Willis 
eMressed' his confident expectation that a recovery would be 
efiected witliin the period of three months. He ascribed the 
attack to weighty business, severe exercise, too great abstemious- 
ness, and lime rest, which pressed with united force upon the 
royal patient’s constitution. He insisted, that as soon as tlie 
irritation produced by these causes should subside, convalescence 
would follow. This description of temporary incapacity for pub- 
lic functions, was CcTlculated to give rise to great embarrassment 
as to the most expedient mode of supplying tlie defect. The 
state maxim, however, seems to have been then settled by Par- 
liament, 4 that when till' throne is vacant by reason of the intellec- 
tual incapacitj^f the sovereign, the heir-apparent has no more 
right to assume the functions of governmejit than any otlier sub- 
ject in tlie realm. Tlie two houses of the ’legislature constitute 
the only authority competent to* name thej regent under such 
'^fcumstances, as well as to fix the time when he is to enter upon 
iks duties of his office. The claim ^ however, of the heir-apparent 
to tti^ regency is* admitted to be one entitle* to the most serious 
consideration. Mr. Fox and his party, in maintaining the riglit 
of tlje’-lieir-apparent to assume the regejicy, leaving to the two 
authority only to fix tlie time for his entering upon his 
l^ieftions, manifestly took an arroneous view of this important 
^estion. i 

Sir Nathaniel has interwoven in his memoirs sketches of most 
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of the distinguished persons of his time. We shall extract a few of 
these portraits, passing over Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, and 
others, who are well known from the accounts given of them in 
several recent publications. He thus delineates the late Earl 
Stanhope : — 

“ This eccentric nobleman, who, as Earl Stanhope, has acted a conspi- 
cuous as well as useful part in the discussions of the house of peers dur- 
ing a long period of time, and whose recent death may, in my opinion, 
be considered as a public misfortune, was brought up by his father 
principally at Geneva. He had there imbibed very strong Republican, 
or rather levelling, principles ; ill adapted to a man whose high birth 
and prospects should naturally liave inspired him with sentiments more 
favourable to monarchy. If he had flourished a century and a half 
earlier, under Charles the First, instead of under George the Third, he 
would unquestionably liave rivalled TLudlow, or Algernon Sydney, in 
their attachment to a commonwealth. His person was tall and thin, his 
countenancci expressive of ardour and impetuosity, as were all his 
movements. Over his whole figure, •and even his dress, an air of puri- 
tanism reminded the beholder of the sectaries under Cromwell, rather 
than a young man of quality in an age of refinement and elegance. He 
possessed stentorian lungs and a pow^erfiil voice, always accompanied 
with violent gesticulation. The ‘ liolliad’ describes him as 
* Mahon, outroaring torrents in their course.' 

So strongly did he always enforce his arguments by Iiis gestures, as to 
become indeed sometimes a troublesome neighbour, when greatly ani- 
mated by his subject. He commonly spoke from the row behind the 
treasury Ix-nch. In the course of one of his harangues, respecting a 
measure tliat lie had himself suggested, the object of which was the 
suppression of sinugurling ; impelled by the warmth of his feelings, just as 
he w'as commending his friend and relation, the first minister, for “ his 
endeavours to knock smuggling on the In'ad at one blow,” he actually 
dealt Mr. Pitt, w ho sat below^ him, a smart stroke on the head. This 
manual application of his metaphor convulsed the house w ith laughter, 
and not a little surprised the chancellor of the exchequer ; bn't it seem- 
ed neitlier to disconcert, nor to arrest, the impetuosity of Lord Mahon s 
eloquence. Since the ludicrous circumstance of Lord North’s taking 
off Welbore Ellis’s wig* on the chafe of his scabbard, no scene more 
comic had been acted witjiin the walls of the Housed of Commons. 
The same satirical production which I before cited, when alluding to 
Lord Mahon, says, 

“ This Quixote of the nation 
Beats bis own windmills in gesticulation. 

To strikct noXplcme^ his utmost force he bends, 

And all his r^nsc is at \i\% fingers* ends,** 

The Rolliad, which Sir Natlianiel frequently quotes in his 
pace^ was, in its day, a poem Hof great celebrity. It was first 
jmhlished in the spring of 1785. Its hero was Mr. afterwards Lord 
Kolle, then one of the members for the county of Devon. Pos- 
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sessed of a good figure, and regular features, he was nevertheless 
wholly devoid of elegance or grace, and a complete rustic in his 
manners. Though not well ^ucated, he expressed his thoughts 
in brief and emphatic phraseology, exhibiting good sense, and a 
straightforward mind. His uncle had been created a baron by 
George II. but the peerage expired in his own person, as he had no 
male issue. Mr. Rolle’s great object, therefore, was to recover that 
dignity for his family ; and, in consequence, he gave his most 
strenuous support to Mr. Pitt's administration. The ardour of 
his zeal 9 ^nd the strenglli, or rather coarseness of his language, 
rendered him peculiarly obnoxious to the opposition, and brought 
upon him all the anger of the wits who belonged to that party. 
'Phe reputed author of the llolliad,” and of the “ Probationary 
Odes” by which it was accompanied, was Mr. Joseph Richard- 
son, a student of one of the inns of court. He is said to have 
received assistance from Mr. George Ellis, General Rurgoyne, 
Fitzpatrick, Mr. afterwards Lcjrd 1 owmsend, and others of Fox's 
friends and admirers, who not only retouched some of the pas- 
sages, but furnished whole odes. The work went through two- 
and-twenty editions between 1785 and 1812. It abounds in all 
the grdees of classic allusion, and elegant composition, sparing no 
public character, however elevated. Pitt, Dundas, Jenkinson, 
were mangled in its pages without mercy. Though almost all 
the persons satirized m the Rolliad” and the odes, have disap- 
peared from the stage of life, yet these poems may be still per- 
used with interest. 

The following well drawn character of Windham may be cited 
as a proof of the historical impartiality which marks these 
memoirs. 

‘‘ Mr. William Windham had been chosen member fur the city of ' 
l^orwich, at the late general election, notwithstanding Ins well-known 
predilection for Fox, and his slender patrimonial property, which then 
scarcely exceeded twelve hundred pounds a-ycar. His person was 
graceful, elegant, and distinguished ; slender, but not meagre. The 
lineaments of his countenance, though they displayed the ravages of tlie 
small-pox, wens pleasing, and retained a character of animation, blended 
with spirit and intelligence. Over his whole figure, nature had thrown 
an air of mind. His manners corresponded with his external appear- 
ance ; and his conversation displayed the treasure^ of a highly cultivated 
understanding. Ardent in his love of civil liberty, for the preservation 
of which blessing, I believe, he would as cheerfully have shed his blood 
as did Hampden or Sydney ; it was constitutfujial freedom that he vene- 
fated, not a republican and impracticable emancipation from limited 
monarchical government. Strongly attached to Fox by private friend- 
ship, as well as by political ties, he nevertheless quitted his leader, when 
Fox persisted to justify and to panegyrize the sanguinary republic of 
France, in defiance of its enormities and excesses. 
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“ To Burke, Windhani unquestionably bore some analogy ; and on his 
shoulders may be said to have descended the mantle of Burke, when he 
finally quitted the House of Commons. If Windham fell below him in 
general or classic knowledge, he might be esteemed Burke's equal in 
the splendour and variety of his imagery, his command of language, and 
his wild but finely sustained flights into the regions of fancy. In suavity 
of disposition, and control over himself, Windham was his superior : — 
for, either from irritability of temper, intensity of feeling, strength of 
prejudices, or violence of party spirit, Burke frequently became un- 
manageable, and exhibited a spectacle distressing to his friends. There 
was in Windham’s eloquence, an eccentricity and originality 8f phrase 
peculiarly his own ; picturesque, but full of energy : as, for instance, 
when in 1809, after the battle of Talavera, Sir Arthur Wellesley having 
been raised by ministers at once to the dignity of a viscount, Windham 
observed upon it, that ‘ he disapproved of Sir Arthur’s being thus ele- 
vated over a whole gradation of the peerage, because, if he made two 
more such leaps, the Red Book would not hold him' Windham’s talents, 
brilliant and various as they were, always, however, appeared to me 
more adapted to speculative than to practical life ; rather fitted for the 
university, than for the cabinet; better calculated to excite admiration 
in the House of Commons, than formed, by wise counsels and measures, 
to sustain, or to extricate, an embarrassed empire. The ill-fat^d expe- 
dition under Sombreuil, sent to perish at Quiberon, in 179|5; and the 
unfortunate selection of General Whiteloeke for the command of the 
troops against Buenos- Ayres some years later ; are both to be imputed, 
eminently, if not exclusively to W^indham. 1 am of opinion, that if 
Burke had ever been admitted to the cabinet, he would have displayed 
a similar want of judgment. Neither the one nor the other were states- 
men, though they abounded in genius, learning, fancy, and prodigious 
powers of declamation.” — Vol. 1. pp. 241-243. 

Here is Sir Nathaniel’s portrait of the celebrated Duchess of 
Gordon. 

“ Few women have performed a more conspicuous part, or occupied 
a higher place than the Duchess of Gordon, on the public theatre of 
fashion, politics, and dissipation, between the period of which I am 
writing, and the close of Pitt’s first administration ; a term of about 
fourteen years. I shall speak of her with great impartiality, frpin long 
personal acquaintance, She wa^ one of the three daughters of Sir 
William Maxwell of Mbnteith, a Scotch baronet; and the song of 
" Jenny of Monteith,” which I have heard the present Duke of Gordon 
sing, was composed tc^celebrate her charms. * 

** In my estimate of female attractions, she alw'ays waqjted one essen- 
tial component part of beauty. Neither in her person, manners, or 
mind, wto there any femiifine expression. She might have aptly repre- 
sehted the Juno of Homer; but *not Horace’s O, quae beatam Diva 
tenca Cyprum I” Her features, hofi^ever noble, pleasing, and regular, 
always animated, constantly in play, never deficient in Vivacity or intel- 
ligence, yet displayed no timidity. They were sometimes overclouded 
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by occasional ftowns of anger or vexation, much more frequently 
lighted up with smiles. Her conversation bore a very strong analogy 
to her intellectual formation. Exempted by her sex, rank, and beauty, 
from those restraints imposed on woman by the generally recognized 
usages of society, the Duchess of Gordon frequently dispensed with 
their observance. Unlike the Duchess of Devonshire, who, with the 
tumult of elections, faro, and party triumphs, could mix love, poetry, 
and a passion for the fine arts ; the Scottish duchess reserved all the 
energies of her character for ministerial purposes. Desirous of parti- 
cipating in the blessings which the treasury alone can dispense, and of 
enrolling* lift name of Gordon, with those of Pitt and of Dundas ; if 
not in the rolls of fame, at least in the substantial list of court favour 
and benefaction ; the administration did not possess a more active or 
determined partizan. Her discernment enabled her to perceive that 
Fox, whatever dignities or employments might be reserved for him by 
fortune under the reign of George the Fourth, would probably remain 
excluded from power so long as the sceptre remained in the possession of 
George the Third. This principle conviction seemed never to be ab- 
sent from her mind. 

“ Her conjugal duties pressed on her heart with less force, than did 
her maternal solicitudes. In her dau^iters centered principally her 
ambitious cares. For their elevation, no sacrifices appeared to her to 
be too great, no exertions too laborious, no renunciations too severe. It 
would indeed be vain to seek for any other instance in our history, of a 
woman who has allied three of her five daughters in marriage to En- 
glish dukes, and the fourth to a marquis. Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, so powerful under the last queen of the Stuart race, and who 
had likewise five daughters, obtained for them only two dukes and three 
earls in marriage. Yet ike'^ were the children of the illustrious John 
Churchill, and on ikem was respectively settled, by act of parliament, 
the dukedom, and Blenheim,” — Vol. II. pp. 297-299. 

Among the faculties by which Pitt was so much distinguished 
from most of his contemporaries, that of sleeping soundly, may 
be certainly looked upon as not the least enviable. 

“ Dunf|pi^ possessed a villa near London, at Wimbledon, where he 
was accustomed to repair after debates, for th^, purposed of sleeping 
out of town. Pitt, on quitting the (yeasury bench, used to throw him- 
self into Dundks s post-chaise, and to accon^pskny him. At whatever 
hour they arrived, they sat down to supper; never failed to drink each 
his bottle ; and the minister found his sleep more sound, as well as more 
ref|jeshing, at Wimbledon, than in Downing-str^et. However violent 
mi^t have been the previous agitation of his mind, yet in, a very few 
minutes after he laid his head on the pillow, be never miled to sink into 
profound repose. So difficult, indeed, was it to awaken him, that his 
v^et usually shook him before he qpuld be roused from sleep. One of 
his private secretaries used to affirm that no intelligence, however dis- 
tressing, had power sufficient to break his rest. On that account, he 
never locked or bolted the door of his bed-chamber. I recollect a cir- 
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cumstance which took place, several years subsequent to this time;— it 
happened in 17^; — strongly corroborative of the above facts. Pitt 
having been much disturbed by a variety of painful political occurrences, 
drove out to pass the night M'ith Dundas at Wimbledon. After supper, 
the minister withdrew to liis chamber, having given his servant directions 
to call him at seven, on the ensuing morning. No sooner ha<l he retired, 
than Dundas, conscious how much his mind stood in need of repose, re- 
paired to his apartment, locked the door, and put the key in his pocket ; at 
the same time enjoining the valet on no consideration to disturb his 
master, but to allow Jiim to sleep as long as nature required. It is a truth 
that Pitt ncitluir awoke, nor called any person, till half-pasj^ f»ur in the 
afternoon of the following day ; when Dundas entering his room to- 
gether with his servant, found liim still in so deep a sleep, that it became 
necessary to shake, in order to awaken him. He liad slept uninter- 
ruptedly during more than sixteen hpurs.” — Vol. II. pp. 301-302. 

• Tlie appendix to these volumes contains several letters and 
papers relating to the secret enterprise for the liberation of 
Queen Caroline Matilda. The ijonventional names under which 
the parties engaged in this allair designated the personages and 
places they had most occasion to speak of, have undoubtedly all 
the merit of inscrutability. George 111. was called Abel, the 
Queen of D<*nmark Agujari. Copenhagen was turned int6 Mont- 
pellier, Altona into Toulon, Hamburgh into Avignon, and 2Jell 
into Bordeaux ! 


Art. IV. — 1. Btbllographicnl Appevdix to the Second Volume of 
an introduction to the Study of the Scriptures. By the Rev. 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. Containing a concise account 
of the principal Editions of the Scripture y and of the principal 
Philologers^ Critics, and Commentators, who have elucidated 
the Text, History, and Antiquities of the Bible. Seventh Edi- 
tion. London. 1834. 

2. La Biblia Sacra, tradotta da Giov. Diodati. 12mo. London. 
1836. 

3. Die heilige Scr\ft,.nMch den deutschen uehersetzung D. Mar- 
tin Luthers. 12mo. London. 1825. 

4. La Sainte Bible, d" aprds la version d^Ostertiald. 12mo. Lon- 
don. 1833. 

5. ‘H Kaiyrj CiaOr/Ki^ SiyXwrroc, rovr’ iuri, to Otiov dp)(ervnbv, kqi t/ Ilvtov 
ptra^patric eig Koiyriv SiSXevroy. London. 1810. 

TF the meaning of an author be obscure or doubtful in the ori- 
^ ginal, the ordinary course,* when every otbey expedient has 
failed, is to consult his translators. Should we ever feel disj^ed to 
make this plan available to the interpretation of the Scriptures^ 
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we cannot) at least, complain c/ any want of materials for the expe- 
riment In the old Dispensation, while the true Religion was con- 
fined to the children of Abraham, the number of translations 
was very limited, even so late as the coming of our Redeemer, 
The Targumim, or Chaldee Paraphrases, (even, for a moment, 
sujpposing them anterior to Clnistianity, ) could have been intended 
solely for the use of the Hebrews, who, during their residence in 
Babylon, had become unfamiliar with their ancient language ; and 
the Greek septuagint, seems, for a long time, to hsive been but 
little knpw^i in the Gentile w'orld. But. by tlie will of Jesus 
Christ, the founder of the New Law, the Holy Scripture, like 
the religion which it proclaimed, became the inheritance of all 
nations. The New Testament %vas written in a tongue almost uni- 
versally understood, and, before long, it was translated into the 
language of Rome, which, with her victorious arms, had been, 
carried to the ends of tlie earth. As Christianity continued to ad- 
vance, the number of version^, Greek — Syriac — Latin — ^kepl 
pace with its progress. Tlie Holy Scripture, diffused far and 
wide, through the various languages, was madt‘ known to the ]ia- 
tions unto salvation.”* In the Western Clmrch, lioivever, they 
appear to have been far more numerous than elsewhere. For, 
although the publication of the Greek versions of Aquila and 
Theodotion, at tlie instance of the Jewish party, had stimulated 
the zeal of many among their Christian countrymen, yet they 
were far exceeded in number by the Latin translators," w ho in 
the time of St. Augustine, ‘‘ had multiplied beyond the possibi- 
lity of enumeration.’ ’f 

This zeal for translation seems to have been checked for awhile, 
the fluctuating and unsettled state of languages throughout 
Europe,^ which succeeded the invasion of the Northern tribes, 

• “ Ex quo factum est, ut etiam Scriptiira divina, per varias interpretum linguas, 
longe latequ)aWifFusa, innotesceret Gentibus ad salutciii.*'— S. Aug. De Doctr. Christ, 
lib. ii.c. 5 ^ 

f ** Qui^ enim Scripturas ex Hebraica lingua in Graecam verteruut numerari pos- 
sunt ; Latini autem interpretes, iiullomodo/’ — Ibid. Idb. IJ. c. 11, 

J A curious illustration of the state of liyiguage produced by the causes to which 
■we a^de, and its hifluence on literature generally, w\]ll be found in the origin of the 
namr “ Komance,” as applied to works of iinaginatidb and fiction. It is formed 
from Eomane or KoinauncC) the name of the vulgar dialect prevalent in France, 
when the Latin had ceased to be generally understood. Amon^ the educated classes 
the Latin retained its place, after it had ceased to be spoken^ and, for a long time, it 
was exclusively employed in all writings of a serious character. The Troubadours, 
however, gradually introduced the other. At first small ballads, and eventuc'illy larger 
pieces, were composed in it, and as, for a considerable lime, it was not applied to any 
other aubject, a ** Romaunce,*' or, a book'Written in the vulgar language, became 
synonymous with a tale of Imagination. Rivet refers the origin of these light pro- 
ductions to the tenth^ntury, though Calmet and Fleury look upon them as of a later 
date. This observanon, applied directly only to the French language, is obviowly 
qMtoble to every language similarly formed— a medium, aa it were, produced by the 
of two distiact dialects. 
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and the dismemberment of the Western Empire. But in process 
of time, it began gradually to revive, as the language of each 
nation, along with its constitution and laws, acquired something 
of a fixed and decided character. Long before the invention of 
printing, the Bible was translated into most of the European 
languages. The application of that invaluable discovery ren- 
dered the undertaking comparatively easy ; and before the Refor- 
mation, many editions were printed in Italy, Spain, France, 
Germany, Holland, and Bohemia. Since that time, many causes 
have combined to keep it constantly on the advance, a®df at pre- 
sent, we might almost apply to the versions of every country, 
what St. Augustine said of the Latin versions of his own day. 
According to Mi*. Horne, — 

" The total number of dialects spokcA in every part of the world, is com- 
puted to be about five hundred ; and, of these somewhat more than one 
hundred seem to constitute languages generically distinct, or, exhibiting 
more diversity than resemblance to tkicIi other. Into upwards of one 
hundred and fifty of thcs(; various dialects, the sacred Scriptures have 
been translated, either wholly, or in part, and not less than sixty of these 
are versions in the languages *and dialects of Asia .” — Bibliographical 
Appendix^ p. «59. 

It has long been the fashion with Protestant controversialists 
of every class, to decry the illiberal policy of the Catholic Church, 
in withholding the Scriptures from the people. They have sel- 
dom been content, however, to argue against the doctrine as it is 
professed by Catholics, finding it more satisfactory, and, doubt- 
less, much more convenient, to represent it in the light most 
favourable to themselves. Instead of fashioning the argument 
to meet the circumstances, they prefer bending tlie fact — though 
facts are proN crbially stubborn things — to suit the convenience of 
their argument ; and many a time, while we marked the dexte- 
rity with which some obnoxious tenet is thus prepared for refuta- 
tion, we could not help recollecting the malicious care with 
which, before he ventures to fling the first stone, the school- 
urchin fixes in the fhost advantageous position, the unfortunate 
animal he destines for hip mark*. • 

Every one recollects* the great Protestant Anniversary, w'hich 
was held last year, to celebrate the publication o^ the first English 
Bible printed in the&e countries. From the parade with which it 
w'as announced, and the assertions current in the periodicals of 
the time, the public might naturally infer, — ^what indeed has been 
repeated time after time by Protestant writers — that the world is 
indebted solely to the Reformation for the translation of the Scrip- 
ture into die vernacular languages — that it was dte policy of the 
old Church to preserve, if not to deepen, the darkness which 
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hung over the minds of men9 and, in order that this object might 
be more securely attained, to conceal under cover of the unknown 
tongues, the light of Scriptural evidence in which her supersti- 
tions could not fail to be detected. In truth this seems to be the 
meeting-point of all, who dissent from tlie Catholic Church, lii 
almost every other tenet she can find some to coincide — Lutheran 
or Calvinist — Churchman or Presbyterian — and a dexterous con- 
troversialist might compile a curious volmuo of Catholic contro- 
versy from the writings of Protestants against each other. He 
might refute the Sacramentarian by tlie arguments of the ortho- 
dox Lutheran — he might place the Lutlieran against the Calvin- 
ist, and array the Calvinists against each other — ht? miglit use 
the arms of the Baptist against the Quaker, and level the in- 
dependence ” of the Baptist with the authorit}'^ ” of the 
Church of England; demolish in turn her unsubstantial claims 
beneath the sturdy stroke of the Presbyterian, and turn simulta- 
neously against the Socinian,-«“the common enemy of all — the 
weapons which none else can consistently wield. But here, they 
are ml impracticable. Adopting as their common battle-cry, the 
motto of Chillingwd th, “ The Bible, the Bible is the religion of 
Protestanj^” they unite in one body, (concordia dkcorsj in de- 
fence of tlie so-named palladium of Protestantism. This is the 
true touch-stone, the Shibboleth, by which the sons of Ephraim 
are distinguished. It seems to possess a sort of religious electri- 
city. No matter how close they may have come — no matter how 
powerfully they may have been attracted ; the very moment they 
approach to actual contact at this fatal point, they are repelled, 
irresistibly — ^never to be united. 

A statement such as that to which w'e refer, if met in a work 
of a general character, might be regarded with caution, perhaps 
even with distrust. But where the very subject is treated pro- 
fessedly,* and the matter-of-fact proof made to tally with the ob- 
noxious assertiem, the chances ofits proving mischievous are much 
greaf^i impossible for an ordinary reader even to suspend 
his assent ; it is absolutely extorted from fiim by this artificial 
evidence. We have long regretted, tl^rpfere, that the learned 
work of Mr. Horne on the Study of the Scriptures, should have 
become the vehicle of this worn-out misrepresentation. It has 
been carried already through seven editions ; •'but we trust it is not 
yet too late to correct, at least some par^ of the false impressions 
It may have created. The “ Introduction to the Study of the 
Scriptures,” in itself, is too voluminous, and too much diversi- 
fied m matter, to admit a regular notice. The merest analysis 
would occupy fnore space, than we. could possibly devote to it. 
In the present paper therefore^ we have coxifined ourselves to a 
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bibliographical review of every thing connected with the publi- 
cation of the Scriptures, wliich was before mixed up witn the 
work, but which, in this seventh edition, the author has collected, 
and attached, in the form of an Appendix, to the Second Volume. 
It contains a great deal of useful and interesting information, 
not to be procured elsewhere without a degree of labour and 
research of which few are capable, and which still fewer would 
willingly undertake. 

The Appendix is divided into two parts. Tlie first contains an 
account of the principal Editions of the Scripture, boith*the text 
itself, and the versions, whether ancient or modern ; the second, 
of the principal works of commentary and criticism which its 
difficulties have called forth, and which may assist the student 
in its interpretation. His notice,* as far as it regards the original 
text, as also the ancient versions, is concise, but satisfactory. 
Here, there was nothing to bias his judgment — nothing to 
awaken his prejudices. We would willingly say as much of his 
history of the modern versions; but in this, particularly the part 
which regards those in the European languages, we have been 
greatly disappointed. 

It opens with a general chapter on the circulatipn of tlie 
Scriptures, in which, in a tone apparently moderate, many of 
the old calumnies against the “ Romish Church are, not to be 
sure openly advanced — but, w'hat is still more effectual, quietly 
insinuated — the premises, as it were, dispassionately stated ; the 
conclusion left to the common sense of the reader. The author 
adopts, as liis own, a passage from Hallam’s View of Europe 
during the Middle Ages,” w^hich, with one or two more, we shml 
now proceed to examine. 

"In the eight and ninth centuries, when the Vulgate Latin had ceased 
to he generally understood, there is no reason to suspect any intention in 
the Church of Rome, to deprive the laity of the Scriptures. Translations 
were freely made, although the acts of the saints were* generally deemed 
more instructive. Loi^is le Debonnaire is said to have caused a German 
version of the New Testament to b^made. Otfrid, in the same (that is the 
ninth,) century, rendered tl^e Gospels or rather abridged \hem into Ger- 
man verse : this work is still extant, and is, in several respects, an object of 
curiosity. In the eleventh, or twelfth century, we find translations of 
Psalms, Job, Kings, find the Macchabees, into French. But, after the 
diffusion of heretical principles, it became expedient to seneen the ortho- 
dox faith from lawless intemretation. Accordingly, the council of Tou- 
louse,* in 1229, prohibited the Laity from possessing the Scriptures, and 

* Throughout this Article on the translations of the Bible, we have avoided advert- 
ing to the veiy distinct question of its circulation. It would be "Impr^r, however, 
to pass this flippant statement without some remark. " The council of Toulouse 
prohibited the Laity from possessing the Scriptures,"— True. But what was this 
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this prohibition was frequently repeated upon subsequent occasions." — 
Bibliographical Appendix, pp. 66, 66. 

** The discovery of the art of printing, however, in the fifteenth, and 
the establishment of the glomus Reformation throughout Europe in the 
following century, facilitated the circulation of the Scriptures. Where- 
ver its pure doctrines penetrated, the nations, which embraced it, adopt- 
ing its grand principle, that the Bible contains the religion of Protestants, 
were naturally desirous of obtaining the Sacred volume in their respec- 
tive languages. Even in those, into which the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion were but partially introduced, it was found necessary to yield so 
far to the^pirit of the times, as to admit, in a limited degree, vernacular 
versions among the people.” — Ibid. pp. 58, 59. 

Coupling tlie^e two passages together, who can hesitate as 
to the conclusion which the author washes to have drawn ? “ In 

the eighth or ninth century tiiere is no reason to suspect any 
intention in the Church of Rome to deprive the laity of the Script 
tures. Translations were freely made.” ‘‘ But after the diffusion 
of heretical principles, it became expedient to screen the orthodox 
faith from lawless interpretation.” How ? Docs it not follow 
by proscribing the translation of the Scriptures into the vulgar 
tongue? ‘‘ After the diffusion of the principles of the glorious 
Reformation, it became necessary to admit, in a limited degree^ 
vernacular versions among the p^ple.” ITierefore, before this 
time, they wwe unknown, or but little heard of. This is the ob- 
vious iTiference. And if, on turning to the author's own history of 


council of Toulouse ? or, to whom did its prohibition extend ? It was a Diocesan, or, 
at most, a Provincial synod, and its decrees were intended solely for the government of 
the faithful of that district, in which the monstrous errors of the Albigenses had long 
been prevalent. Far from being extended to the universal Church, they did not even 
regard any other province of France. 

y/hat are the subsequent occasions on which this prohibition was repeated, Mr. 
Horne of course knew, else he would not have adopted the statement. But it is certain, 
that there neter was ^ny general decree, such as that of which Hallam speaks. Iii the 
Council of ftonstance, where this very matter, the abuse of the Scripture, was intro- 
duced, no decree, prqhibitoiy, or even restrictive, was issued. 

In the, Council of Trent, a congregation was appointed to draw up a prohibitory 
Index, and the only limitation, which it affixes, is found ii^the fourth rule, by which, 
the bishop, pastor, or confessor, is empowerq^ to withhold the Scripture from those, to 
whose faith, or pidty, its use might prove injurious. ^ A short experience of the evil 
effects of the indisciiminate reading of the Scriptures, ^as sufficient to convince even 
Protestants, of the reasonableness of its limitation. The recorded opinion of Arch- 
bishop Bramhall, and^ other dignitaries of the Established Church, that **the unre- 
strained license of Protestantism is more pernicious than the severity of the Church 
of Rome^ >tli»hi8tory of tbo Pietist controversy among the Lutherans, the causes 
of whjcb! Mosheim touches but lightly — [Seventeenth Cent. Sect. 2. Part 2. Chap. I. 
Sect. ^7.' and 28] and above all, his own individual e?f|>erienee, wilt satisfy every ub- 
p|jt$lidie^ man, that it exhibits but little of that tyranny and iuiuiitice, of which the 
world has heard so much. • 

Evenihis restriction, such as it was, has been removed. A decree of the eounera- 
tion of 'the Index ^une 18th, 17S7) permits the' use of the Bible to all, pronctealt 
have an approved coaimentaryattaehed. . . , . . 
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the various editions of the Bible, the reader find, before the Re- 
formation, only a few solitary translations, without a single word 
which could lead him to believe that the editions were numerous, 
or the circulation considerable, will he not conclude, that such an 
inference is correct and founded in the true history of those times ? 

In page 83, Mr. Horne is still more explicit, distinctly attributing 
the publication of the English Version by the Catholic Divines of 
Douay, to their “ finding it impossible, to withhold the Scriptures 
longer from the common people.” In these days of mutual tolera- 
tion, we would not willingly bring before the public mind, the true 
causes, which prevented the publication of a Catholic version in 
England. We are, however, compelled to remind Mr. Horne, of the 
barbarous policy, which deprived the Catholic, not of religious 
alone, but even of moral or scieijtific education, which made his 
religion a crime, and his exertions in its cause a treason. 

hiut the former paragraph, as being more general, is also of 
more importance. We turn to it therefore at once. Opposite 
page 63 is inserted a “table ot the principal versions into the 
various languages and dialects, with the dates and authors’ names, 
where it was possible to a^ertain them.” We were not a little 
surprised, to find the German Bible of Martin Luther, occupy- 
ing the first place in this table. In the earlier editions? there was 
one placed before it, that of Boniface Ferrier, Valentin^ 1478, 
But, 

Al CiVTSpai TTWe (ppOVTlBcQ tro^iOTcpai, 

Mr. Horne could not conceive in what respect, the claims of 
Ferrier’s Bible to this honour were superior to those of the Italian 
Bible of Malermi ; of the Flemish Bible, which was printed at 
Cologne ; of the Bohemian Bible published at Prague ; or any one 
of the eighteen German Bibles, which appeared before the pub- 
lication of Luther’s ; and seeing clearly, that it would be quite 
improper to introduce a crowd of old-fashioned Popish transla- 
tors into the company of a respectable Reformer,, he wisely deter- 
mined to exclude them all, m order that he might escape the 
trouble of making 'll selection. We will not quarrel wjith him 
upon this point ; although we Cannot lielp thinking, that, if Ca- 
tholic versions, at tliis period, were such a rarity, as he would 
have his readers suppose, he might have thought them worthy of 
insertion, at least, %s curious specimens; if it were on no other 
principle, than that on which ugly old china is preferred to the 
newest and most fashioiiable pattern, on the very ground of its 
ugliness and antiquity. But ne has not left them altogether un- 
noticed ; and, without going beyond his own book, we can find 
enough to disturb very considerably the imposing* aspect of the 
grave charge which he advances. We shall make a iew‘ extracts 
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from his more lengthened account of the translations into the 
various languages. 

** So early as the year 1466, a German translation from the Latin Vul- 
gate was printed, the author of which is unknown.” — p. 88. 

'' Although Christianity was planted in Britain in the first century, it 
does not appear that the British had any translation of the Scriptures in 
their own language, cai'lier than the Stn century. About the year 706, 
Adhelm, the first Bishop of Sherbum, translated the Psalter into Saxon, 
and, at his earnest persuasion, Egbert, or Eadfrid, Bishop of Lindisfern, 
or. Holy Island, soon after executed a Saxon version of the four Gospels. 
Not mady years after this, the learned and venerable Bede, who died in 
73S, translated the entire Bible into that language. There are other 
Saxon versions, either of the wdiole, or of detached portions, of a 
later date. A translation of the book of Psalms was undertaken by the 
illustrious King Alfred, who died A. D. 900, when it was about half- 
finished, and Elfric who was Archbishop of Canterbury in 996, translated 
the Pentateuch, Joshua, Job, Judges, Ruth, part of Kings, Esther and 
Macchabees.”* ^ 

"A chasm of several centuriesf ensued, during which, the sacred 
Scriptures appear to have been buried in oblivion, the general read- 
ing of them being prohibited by the Papal see. The first English 
translation of the Bible, known to be extant, was executed by an unknown 
individual, ?.nd is placed, by Archbishop Usher, to the year 1290. Of 
this, there are three MS. copies preserved ; in the Bodleian Library, and 
in the Libraries of Christ Church, and Queen s Colleges at Oxford. To- 
wards the close of the following century, John de Trevisa, vicar of 
Berkeley, in the county of Gloucester, at the desire of his patron. Lord 
Berkeley, is said to have translated the Old and New Testament into the 
English language. But, as no part of this work ever appears to have 
been printed, the translation ascribed to him, is supposed to have been 
confined to a few texts, which are scattered in some parts of his works, 
(several copies of which are known to exist in manuscript) or, which 
were painted on the walls of his patron’s chapel, at Berkeley Castle.” — 
p. 63. ^ 

''The earliest attempt towards translating the Scriptures into French, 
was made by Jean de Vignay,or de Vignes, who translated the Epistles and 


* Fronm^e Second Volume of the ** Introduction &c.*^ page 246. 

f Itwill^e revollected, that the Noridan invasion occurred in the following 
eentury. The struggle of the natives, to maintain tlfeii* own language and customs 
against those of the victorious Normans, was long and obstinate. Doctor Johnson 
traces the origin of the present English language to the middle of the twelfth century, 
and yet he says, that tnere was little, or no admixture of N«>rman, at that time. Ro- 
bert of Olouceejer, who lived in the IStb century, was among the first, who used, 
what Dr. J. calls ; the ** Medium-language, half-English — half-Norman.” {History 
6f Bay, Lan, Pref, to Did.) During this period, (the%hasm to which Mr. H. alludes) 
the Saxon versions roust have been perfeefiy intslli^ble to the natives. There are 
several Saxon MSS. extant, which were .written after the conquest, and we even 
find some, inwhich the Saxon is accompanied by an interlinear Norman translation. 
Is it extraordinavyf that the Bible should not have been translated into English, 
befine the Isaguag e was even fonnod I 
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Gospels contained in the Romish Missal, at the request of Jane -of Bur* 
gundy, Queen of Philip, King of France, in the early part of ihe 14th 
century. Later in the same ccntuiy, Raoul de Presles, or de Praelles, 
at the command of Charles the fifth. King of France, tianslated the 
bible into French, as far as the Psalms, or Proverbs. A very fine MS. 
of his version is preserved among the Lansdowne MSS., (No. 1175.) 
in the British Museum. In 1512, J. Le Fevre of Estaples, (better 
known hy the name of Jacobus Faber Stapulensis) published a transla<* 
tion of St. Paul’s Epistles, with critical notes, and acommcntary^ in which 
he freely censures the vulgate; and, in 1523, he published at Paris, in a 
similar manner, the whole of the New Testament. This was «followed 
hy detached hooks of the Old Testament, and an edition of the entire 
Bible translated by himself. It was printed at Antwerp by Martin 
L’Emperenr, in 1530, (again in 1534 and le541) and was revised by the 
divines of Louvaine, whose edition appeared in 1550, and has since been 
repeatedly printed. The translation 8f I<c Fevre is said to be the basis 
oT all the subsequent French biblcs, whether executed by Roman Catho- 
lics or JVotcstaiits." — p. 92. 

“ A Flemish tianslation of the Saorod Scriptures was made from the 
Vulgate, in the fifteenth century. It was printed at Cologne, 1475, at 
Dellt, in 1477, and at other places.” — p. 94. 

*'Four versions of the Bible are extant in the Italian language. The 
/ii\st is that of Nicolas Malormi, ulio translated it from the Latin Vul- 
gate. It was first published at Venice in 1471, in folio.” — Ibtd. 

1’hc first Bohemian translation was made from the Latin Vulgate, 
and was published at Prague, in 147K” — p, 97. 

^rin ee versions of the Scriptures have been published in the Polish 
language. 'I'lic first was underlakcii for the use of the Romanists, and 
was published at Cracow, in 15G1 ; reprinted at the same ]dace, in 1577, 
1599, and 1619, and at other places.” — Ibid. 

The earliest edition of the Scriptures in the Spanish language was 
executed from the Vulgate, and printed at Valencia, in 1478. It is now 
of very rare occurrence. In 1553, a Spanish version of the Old Testament 
was made for the use of the Jews, by Edward Penel. It was printed at Fer- 
rara." — ]). 95. • 

‘^Benedict Fernandez, a Spanish Dominican Friar, vicar of Mixteca 
in New Spain, translated the Epistles and Gospels into the dialect 
spoken in that province. Didacus de S.Maiia, another Dominican, and 
vicar of the Province of Mexico, who died in 1579, was (Jic author of a 
translation of the Episfles afid Gospels in the Mexican tongue, or ge- 
neral language of that country. The Proverbs of Solomon and other 
fragments of llic Holy Scriptures were translated into the same language 
hy Lonis Rodriguez, a Spanish Franciscan friar, and the Epistles and 
Gospels, appointed to be read for the whole year, were trtinslated into 
the idiom of the Western Indians, by Arnold a Basacio, also a Francis- 
can friar. But the dates of these latter translations have not been ascer-> 
tained.” — p. 120. • 

From Mr. Hornets own evidence, therefore, it* appears, that 
the Reformation, however it may have contributed to the circii- 
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lation of the Scripture, was not at least the first cause of its 
translation, in any of the above-named countries. But, if the 
matter rested upon this evidence, it would still be difficult to 
dissent from the inference with wliich he has connected it. We 
will not say that it is unfair, because nothing positively false is 
advanced : but we m\ist say, that it is at least extremely imper- 
fect. Set down by itself — unaccompanied by any commentary — 
it might have been allowed to pass without censure, although 
scarcely Avitliout notice. The student would then have perfect 
liberty^ to form his own conjecture, as to the cause of the appa- 
rent paucity of Editions, previous to the Refennation; and, 
unless his prejudices led him to the same* conclusion which Mr. 
Horne has draw’n, he might attribute it to some lesh oflensive cause 
— to the imperfect state of tlK;.art of printing, or, the difficulty 
or expense w'ith whicli it was necessarily attended. But as th/‘ 
case is, no man can stoj) short at this conj(‘cture. Th(‘ mind is 
irresistibly impelled to join the author in attributing it to the 
only cause to which it appears possible that it could be traced ; 
and a statement, in itself objec*tionable, only because it is im- 
perfect, becomes, for that verv retisoh, a most dangerous instru- 
ment of’ misrepresentation. ^Ve shall not, therefore, offer any 
apology, fbr dragging the reader through a tedious catalogue of 
names and dates. Stiould he possess patience enough to carry 
him through our brief historic^ review of the versions ol‘ Scrip- 
ture into the several languages of Europe — a notice necessarily 
curtailed in many interesting particulars — we w ould refer him for 
a full and satisfactory account to one of the most learned and 
laborious conmilatioiis in existence — the Bibliotheca Sacra of Le 
Long. Mr. Horne calls the edition of Paris 1723, to w^hich we 
refer, “ the best edition of a most laborious work.” 

Italian Versions. — There is no country in Europe, with the 
single exception perhaps of Spain, into which the doctrines of the 
Reformation Imve been so partially introduced,” as Italy. JJdg- 
ing of it, thererore, by the statement of the author, w^e cannot ex- 
pect to find the Scriptures in its vernacular language, or at least 
in circiilatiori, until after it was ibund necessary “ to yield to the 
^irit of the times;” and, even then, only* “in a limited degree.” 
Unluckily, in this instance, the fact gives a death-blow to the 
theory. The eitrliest Italian version appeari;^ to be that, which 
is mentioned by Sixtus Senensis, as the work of a Dominican, 
named Jacobus a Voragine, afterwards appointed Archbishop of 
Genoa*. Utrimque Instrumenti volumina divina^ primus omnir 


* Biblioth. Sacra. Sixti Senensis. Toni. i. p. 397. This statement has been called 
in question. Buf there is no reason to doubt it. The argument recited bj Lc 
Long is founded on a mifftaken date in Senensis. it is 1290, not 1270, and it is not 
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um^ m Itallcam lingnam^ summnfide ac dilif/entia, transfndit. 
He lived under the Emperor Adolph, who was elected in 1292. 
But the translation most important for our present purpose, is 
that of Nicholas Malermi, a Camaldolese Monk, which was 
printed at Venice, 1471, and in the same year, at Rome, with 
considerable alterations. It wiis reprinted at Venice, in 1477, 
both in folio and 4to ; and, before the year 1525 — before Luther 
had made much progress in his translation — it had passed through 
no less than thirteen editions.* Some of these have become very 
rare; and, iis specimens of typography, they are all ^eiy inter- 
esting. They were all issued toHh the leave of the Inquisition ; 
as were also eight new editions, which appeared before the year 
1567. 

The version of Malermi, w^hicii was from the Vulgate, ivas 
fiL)llowed, in 1532, by one whicli professed to be from the original 
text; but, in reality, was merely a transcript of Pagnini’s Latin 
version. The author was Ant. Bjj;uccioli. In the space of twenty 
years it passed through ten editions, several of which — all very 
inaccurate — ^liaving been formally condemned, a revision was 
undertaken by Sautes Marmochini ; but it grew under his hand 
into a new version, which was published at Venice in 1538, and 
again in 1546 and 1547. But the most finished and accurate 
among the Catholic translations was executed, with the sanc- 
tion of I^ius the sixth, by Ant. Martini, Archbishop of Florence. 
The New Testament was published in 1769, and the old, in 
1779. Since that time, both have been very frequently reprinted. 

Here, in Catholic Italy — luily, so little favoured in the doc- 
trines of the Reformation — Italy, the very hoi-bed of Popery — 
we find not less than thirty distinct editions of the Italian Bible, 
in a period of about seventy years. Might this not satisfy all 
the pious cares of the most sanctified Biblical coterie in the king- 
dom ? m 

Spanish Versions. The history of the Spanish versions, 
though they are not by any means so numerous as those of Italy, 
or indeed of any other Catholic country of the same political im- 
portance, will at least^hew, that,fo whatever cause thi»circumstance 

said, as Lc supposes, that lie wrote his tmnslatioii in that year, but tliat he flourished 
(floruit) at that time. His traiislatioii is mentioned by many otl^'r authors. * 

• Wc subjoin a list of title editions referred to. (1.) VindvVmm de Spina; 

1471. (2.) Kahndis Octohris, W^ithout place, or printer's naipe, but supposed 

to beat liome. It diflers very considerably, particularly in the Old 7'estament, from 
the version of Malermi. (3 ) JiManne^ de linbreiSf PinaroUi, I-ITS. (4) Ant, BononU 
ettm, VenetiiyHn, (o) (iahricl de Piero^ Ibid, M-77. (d) Oetavianux Scotus. Ibid, 
1481. (7) Andreas de CatLharOy Ibid. 1484^ (8) Joh, ItossOy Ibid. 1494. ('9) Barth, 
Zanniy Ibid, 1502. CIO) From the same press, 1507. (11) iMzar. Zoardi and Bernard 
de Benaliis, Ibid. 1517. (12) Eliz. llusconi. Ibid. 1525. (13) An edition without 
name or date, but certainly before this period, — Le Long. Tom. j. p. 354-f». 
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may be ascribed, at all events the principles, which directed'the pub- 
lication *of the Scriptures in that country, were not under the in- 
fluence of the Reformation. Ulie historian Mariana mentions, 
tluit, during the reign of Alfonzo the Wise, the Bible was, by his 
direction, translatea into Castilian.* Among the productions of 
the celebrated poet Luis de Leon, there is not perliaps one more 
admired than his translation of the book of Job.f The stately 
solemnity of the Spanish language accords admirably with the 
sublime original; and the imagination of the poet, naturally 
vivid and perhaps extravagant, was chastened by the strong feel- 
ing of piety, which we trace, even in the lightest productions, par- 
ticularly of his later days. He was not so fortunate in his trans- 
lation, or rather commentary, on the Canticle. Some of his opin- 
ions were considered extravagant and irreligious. He was accused 
of heresy — deprived of the chair of theology, which he held ^ 
Salamanca, and committed to prison. He was at length declared 
innocent, and restored to all hig former honours ; but lie never re- 
sumed the work of translation. About the year 1405, the whole 
Bible was given in the Valencian dialect, by Boniface Ferrier, a 
native of the city of that -name. His brother St. Vincent Ferrier, 
is ^uppibsed by some to have been the author ; and it is at least 
certain th&t lie assisted in its preparation.! It was printed, wtih 
the formal sia fiction of the JnqumtorSj at Valencia in the year 
1478 : and appears to have been reprinted about 1515. In 1512, 
the Epistles and Gospels were translated by Ambrosio de Mon- 
tesina. The volume was published a second time at Antwerp, 
in 1544; at Barcelona, in 1601 and 1608, and at Madrid in 
1603 and 1615. With the exception of some translations of the 
Psalms, Proverbs and other detached books, there was no new 
Catholic version, until, in 1794, Don Felipe Scio de San Miguel * 
published, at Madrid, a complete translation of the Bible, confor- 
mable to^e Vulgate, plain and accurate, though simple and un- 
pretenmlg in its style; his version is more admired, even'^by 
the Protestants, than any other in the Spanish language. It has 
been i^lected by Mr. Bagster, as tlie Spanish version of his 
modern Polyglott Bible. • . 

‘ German Versions. The language*^ of Germany has under- 
gone less of change, particularly that which arises from foreign 
admixture, than'^any other in Europe. Indeed, the scrupulous 
care with which, until lately, all words of foreign extraction were 

* Con el tnismo intento, hizo que los sa-^rados lilSros de la Biblia se traduxes&en 
eii lengua Castellana. —Mariana Hist. d'Espafia. Lib. 14. c. 7. Tom. i. p. 5^’6. 

+ History of Spanish literature, by Bouferwek, who speaks however of a translation 
not of Job, but of* the Psalms, p. 253. 

} Preface to Valera’s Spanish Bible. Amsteriamj 1602. 
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excluded, gave it, in the eyes of a stranger at least, a quaint, if 
not a ludicrous, appearance : and although it has suffered all 
those gradual variations, to which every living tongue is neces- 
sarily subject, it does not appear to have encountered any of 
those sudden shocks, which, in the first instance, unsettle, and 
ultimately revolutionize, a language. Hence, from the very 
earliest times, its character may be looked upon as decided, free 
from that fluctuating tendency, which, for several centuries, was 
common to all the other languages of Europe. In the middle of 
the fourth century, Ulfilas, a Bishop of the Mteso-Goths, who 
inhabited the district now called Wallachia, translated the Bible 
into the dialect of that province, a branch of the parent Gothic, 
from which the modern German has sprung.* It is said, that he 
abstained from translating the Books of Kijigs, lest he should 
hiflame the martial ardouj* of his people, who had as yet imbibed 
but little of the mild spirit of Christianity. Another version into 
the Teutonic of his own age was made by order of Charlemagne; 
and a rhythmical paraphi'ase of the Gospels, under the direction 
of the first Ejuperor Louig. As the dialect continued to ad- 
vance, new versions were executed from time to time; and in 
the numerous manuscripts of the Bible, or portions ^of it, with 
which the libraries of Germany abound, may be traced almost 
a consecutive history of h(‘r language. 

In the country in which the art of printing was invented, it 
was natural that it should be applied early to the publication of 
the Bible. “ In the year 1466, a German translation from the 
Latin Vulgate was printed, the author of which is imknpwn.” 
In the Senatorial I^ibrary at Leipsic, two copi(‘s are preserved, 
neither of w4nch has any printed date of ])ublication. But, in one, 
the illuminated capitals are added by the hand, as was usual in 
the early specimens of printing. In the same hand is appended 
tli^ date, 1467. Before the publication of Luther\s t^anslatixm 
in 1534, this Bible, besides these Editions, was republished, with 
improvements, at least sixteen times ; once at Strasburg ; five 
times at Nuremburg, and ten ^les at Augsbui-g.t In some in- 
stances the correction^ a^’e but verbal, but, in mjfny others, it 
would be more correct to call them separate versions, than dis- 
tinct editions of the same version. To the edition of Augsburg 
1477, is appended the assurance, that it is superior to all the 

• For an account of this version, and the curious fragment of it ivhich has been 
preserved, the Codex Argenteus — see the second volume of the “Introduction,** 
p. 240.5. ^ 

f The following are the dates : Strasburg, 1485. Nurvmhur^, 1477, 1480, 1483, 
1490, 1518. Augsburg, 1477, 1480, 1483, 1487, 1490, 1494, 1507, 1510, 1518, 1524. 
— Le liong. t. i.'p, 277-97. 
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German Bibles hidierto printed; and a subsequent edition, 
(printed by Ant Koburger, Nuremburg, 1483) ornamented witli 
wood-cuts, and containing the headings of the books and chap- 
ters, advances its title to diat character, with still greater cqn- 
fidence. 

Is it not extraordinary that Mr. Horne does not advert to a 
single one of these editions ? Did he really imagine, that, in 
the two lines whicli we have extracted, he had given a fair ac- 
count of the Catholic versions previous to Luther ? Can it be 
possible^that he knew no^ or did not believe, their existence ? 
The supposition is a charitable one : but a very hurried glance 
at Le Long, to whom he refers, would liave set him right upon 
the subject. F or ourselves, we could scarce expect even in theses 
days of biblical enlightenment,*greater activity in the publica- 
tion of the Bible. When we cast our eye over this long list of 
editions, we can almost fancy it the Report” of some “ Foreign 
Bible Society and, while we« read the pompous manilesto of 
old Anthony Koburger, we can hardly persuade ourselves, that 
it is not the card of some “ Bookseller to the Home Mission,” 
or die “ Society for promoting Christianity among the Jews.” 

In the year 1534, a new translation from the Vulgate by John 
Dietemberg was published at Mentz, under the auspices of 
Albert, Archbishop and Elector of that city. Rude and unpo- 
lished in its style, — filled vath the idiomatic expressions of die 
author's native province — it was valued, notwithstanding, by the 
Catholics, on account of its fidelity — perhaps also, from die con- 
trast with Luther’s version, against which they had conceived 
the most violent prejudices. Within a hundred years from the 
date of its publication, we can trace upwards of twenty impres- 
sions — four at Mentz, and at least seventeen at Cologne. In 
1537, a new German Bible made its £mpearance — the New Tes- 
tament translated by die well kno^m John Eraser — the Old, ac- 
cording to Le Long, by John Eckius (or Ecken), though Moreri 
is of omnion diat Eraser was the author of both. It w’^as reprinted 
several .times : {ind, in 1630, wag followed Iby a new version, 
executed by Xjaspar Ulenberg, and declic&ted to Ferdinand, 
Archbishop and Elector of Cologne. 

Within die lasf forty years, several new translations have ap- 
peared in Germany. Some of them, p&rticularly those of 
Schwarzel aftd Brentano, have been received with great favour, 
even by the Protestant party in that coutitry.* 


*D^ing thin yenr, has been published ai Munich, the sixth volume of a new Ca* 
tboVic German verswn, by Joseph Francis Allioli, D. D. professor of Scripture and 
the oriental languages at the Royal University of that city. It contains a general 
preface by Gregory Thomas Yon Ziegler, Bishop of lintz, and is accompanied by ex> 
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French Versions. — Mr. Horne is mistaken in supposing, that 
“the earliest attempt towards translating the Scriptures into 
French was made by Jean de Vignay, who, in the early part of 
the fourteenth century, translated die Epistles and Gospels con- 
tained in the Romish Missal.” Tliere is a version of the 
books of Kings and Maccabees, confessedly of much higher 
antic^uity — referred by Le Long to the eleventh century, a sup- 
position fully confirmed by a comparison with the few relics of 
the French langiiage of that period. Several MSS. of the 
Psalms are preserved, which Wharton places as early as the 
twelfth century ; and a catalogue of the J-^ibrary collected by 
Charles the fifth of PVance, written in the year 1373, contains a 
notice of a volume comprising the books of Proverbs, Psalms, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, Isaias, and eighteen chap- 
ters of Jeremiah. , It is extrcaordinary, that he did not at least 
‘recollect the passage from Hallam, which he quoted, (p. 56) and 
in which it is stated, in express terms, that “ in the eleventh 
or twelfth century, we find tAnslations of the Psalms, Job, 
Kings, and the Maccabees, into French.” 

In the earlier editioiia* of the “Introduction,” Guiars des 
Moulins, a canon of St. Pierre d’Aire, was set down as.the first 
French translator of the Bible. Butin a note, (p. 92)#we are now 
informed, “ that this opinion is common, but erroneous,” since 
he merely translated the “ Historia Scholastica of Peter Comes- 
tor, a popular abstract of Sacred History.” In what sense the 
character “ a popular abstract of sacred history” is used, we can- 
not of course undertake to determine. If it means an abstract 
or abridgment of the Scriptures, we will not quarrel with its 
use. But we are at a loss to see, how^, in its ordinary accepta- 
tion, it applies to a work, which comprises not merely the histo- 
rical books — those of Moses, Joshua, Kings, and the Gospels — but 
also, those which are purely doctrinal ; the Psalms, ^Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, and, in a word, all the moral books, whe- 
ther ol‘ the Old or New’ Testament. The “ Bible Historyale” 
of Des Moulins co^itains them all; and, although the text is fre- 
quently interspersed w ith the translator’s commentary — sometimes 
not easily distinguished — and in many instances considerably 
abridged, yet, upon the whole, it contains, and generally without 
much verbal alterjjtion, at least of a serious character, almost all 
tliat is of real importance, certainly far more than those who 

planatory notes, on the plan of Martini's Italian Bible, astheautliortellsus, ** partly 
from the Scripturti, as far as it explains itself, partly from the Holy Fathers and the 
decrees of councils.” (Prt f. xxxii.) Hcp** submits the entire to the judgment of the 
Holy Roman Church, to which it belongs to decide upon the iruc interpretation of 
the Scriptures.** (Pref. xxxvii.) 
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wished to close the avenues of Scriptural enquiry,” would be 
willing to disseminate. 

The date of its earliest publication cannot be precisely deter- 
mined. Archbishop Usher conjectures, tliat it may have been 
about 1478, about which time also it was publishea in a snlRll 
4to. size, like that to which Usher refers, without any date attach- 
ed. In 1487, a new edition, corrected and enlarged by John de 
Rely, afterwards Bishop of Angiers, was piiblislied under the 
auspices of Charles the Eighth, to whom it is inscribed : and be- 
fore 154g, it passed tlirough sixteen impressions, four at Lyons, 
and twTlve®at Paris. In 1512, Jacques le Fevru undertook anew 
translation. Its history has been already given. As a whole it 
discovers very considerable learning; bu^ in many individual 
instances, the interpretations are arbitrary and injudicious. A re- 
vised edition was given by the liivines ol Louvaine, in the year, 
1550, which obtained more extensive circulation than any other 
among the French Catholic versions. Before the year 1700 it 
was printed tw’elve times at Rotterdam, twice at Antwerp, twelve 
times at Lyons, and thirteen at Paris. 

The edition of Bourdeaux, 1686, iTas been severely censured, 
for accommodating the translation of some passages to the pecu- 
liar tenets x>f the Church of Rome. Although we are satisfied 
that in some of the obnoxious passages, the meaning is radically 
correct, and may even perhaps be fairly deduced from the 
text, we concur, notwithstanding, in the condemnation, in its ful- 
lest extent — the more so, that the attempt was perfectly gratui- 
tous. It is not for the translator to go beyond the words of 
Scripture as he finds them. If he wish to explain, let him have 
recourse to the legitimate vehicle of explanation — a note. But, 
as a ti-anslator, he is boimd to lay before his reader the plain 
text of Scripture, not his own deductions, how’ever clear and 
consecuti\e they may appear to himself. 

For our present purpose it is unnecessary to carry this inquiry 
faHher. It will* be sufficient barely to mention the versions of 
Isaac Le Maistre, more commonly called D« Sacy : of Corbin, 
Amelotte, M^jalles, Godeau, and'Hure. ^ 

English Versions. — It is very difflfeuit to determine with 
certainty the author, or the date, of the first English version of 
the Scriptures. Archbishop Usher assigns it^ to the year 1290 ; 
and there cerjainly was one, previous to tlie translation from the 
Vulgate, by the celebrated Wiclifle in t^e fourteenth century. 
«<•. I lorne throws some discredit on the fact of Trevisa’s having 
^ven an English translation. Bpt his opinion seems destitute of 
any solid argui^ent : and certainly, the circumstance of its never 
having been printed — the only confirmation which he advances, 
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is bad evidence that it never was made. Wharton seems to ittwr 
gine, that it was tlie earliest in the language — Usher mentions it 
as quite certain — Anthony Wood could not have used more ex- 
pressive language. Biblia sacra in llnguam vernaculam injus* 
sus transfudH,* Those, who are at all acquainted with the con- 
dition of the Catholic party in England, will not be surprised 
that the publication of the Bible, for the use of the English Ca- 
tholics, was late, when compared with the other countries of 
Europe. Li l/>82, the New Testament, translated by William, 
afterwards Cardinal Allen, Gregory Martin, and Ricba^ Bris- 
tow, all of the College of Rheims, was published in that city. 
It was reprinted at Antwerp, in the year 1600; and the whole 
Bible was published, after the College was restored at Douay, in 
1609, 1610. It was afterwards^ revised by the Right Rev. 
Doctor Challoner. In the j^ear 1750, an edition, in which the 
phraseology was modernized, the notes abridged, and in some 
instances considerably altered, wf^ published m London, under 
his inspection. This is the Douav Bible now current among the 
Catholics of these countries. It has been printed very fre- 
quently, not only at home, but also in New York, Philadelphia, 
and many other of the States of North America. 

Flemish Veusions. — From a fragment of a inaimscript Bible, 
written at Worcester in 1210, we are told by Usher, that the 
Bible had been translated into Flemish before that time, by “one 
named Jacobus Merlaiid.” The number of Manuscripts does 
not seem lo be considerable : the Bodleian Library has one of the 
date 1472. But, when tlie use of printing was introduced, th^ 
displayed considerable activity in tlie publication of the Bible. It 
was first printed at Cologne, in 1475, and, without any extraor- 
dinary research, w’e can discover seven new editions, before the 
appearance of the German translation. Two, entirely distinct, 
were published at Delft, in 1477 — the one in folio, tht^ other in 
4to; a third, at Goude, in 1479: a fourth, fU'th, sixth and 
seventh, at Antwerp, 1515, 1525, 1526, 1528. The edition last 
named, the most cortect which had hitherto appeared, yras re- 
printed eight times ki th^ space of 17 years, f and •in 1548 was 
published at I-»ouvaine, with additional corrections at the hands 
of Nicholas Van Wingh. The New Testament, translated by 
Cornelius Hendricks, was published separately at Delft in 1524. 
Within thirty years, there seem to have been at leastnen editions 
of it at Antwerp alone ;»and in the following century, there were 
several new versions of the entire Bible, as those of De Witt, 
Laemput, Schurr, and others. • 

i ■ — 

* We auote from the Latin translation. Antiq. Oxonienses. Lib. ii. p. 95, 
f The daces will be found in Le Long, Tom. i. p. 409-10. 
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To bring this detail to a close, we shall barely glance at the 
few remaining countries. 

A translation of the Scriptures into Polish was made by order 
of St. Hedwige, wife of the famous Jagellon, Duke of Lithu- 
ania,^ who, upon his marriage with her, was chosen king, under 
the name of Ladislaus the Fourth. During the same reign, (the 
close of the fourteenth century) there seems to have been a 
second version, by And. Jassowitz. But we do not find that the 
Bible was printed in Poland for several years after the rise of the 
Reformatipn. And yet this fact furnishes no confirmation of Mr. 
Horne’s theory. For here the Catholic party, though late, still 
were earlier than the followers of the Reform, and, of course, 
could not, as he would insinuate, have bc*en influenced by their 
example. It was printed, for the first time, at Cracow, in 1«561, 
and again in 1577, 1599, and 1619, with the approbation of the 
reigning Pontiffs ; and, in the next century, there were two new 
versions, by Hieronymus Leopplitanus, ( Ijemburg) in 1608, and 
Justus Rabi, in 1657. 

John Hus, in one of his controversial tracts, (Replica ad 
Johan. Stokes) makes a direct allusion to the New Testament 
in ' Bohemian. The entire Bible in that language was published 
at Prague, in 1488 : afterwards at Cutna, in 1498, and at Ve- 
nice in 1500, and 151 l.f A new Portuguese version by Anto- 
nio Pereira was printed at Lisbon, in 1781-88. As early, 
however, as the reign of John the first, “ the Father of his 
country,” the historian Emanuel Sousa tells us, tliat tlie New 
Testament had been translated into tliat language. A Sclavo- 
nic version of a great portion of the Bible was printed at Cracow, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century; in the fourteenth it 
was translated into Swedish, by order of St. Brigitte, Queen of 
Sweden : and, even in the rude dialect of Iceland, the astrono- 
mer, Jo|^ Arnagrimus, one of the most distinguished among 
tlie disciples of Tycho I3rahe, speaks of a version in existence 
at the early date, 1279. Several editions of the Syriac and 
Arabic Bible were printed at Rome, Venice^ and Vienna, for die 
use of the Christian Churches of the fast* A translation into 
Ejtj^opic w^as published at Rome 1548, and some most exquisite 
editions of the Armenian Bible have issued from the press of the 
Armenian Monks, at San Lazaro, one of the Venetian Islands. 
An account has been given already of the versions into the 
languages of South America. • 

Tl^ eyidence which we have collected here, principally from 
so|ji|||« to which Mr. Horne himself refers, w’oiild lead us to a 

• Kortholtus de variis S.S. Edit. Apud Le Long, tom. i. p. 439. 

+ See J>r. Wiseman’s note to the Earl of Shrewsbury’s letter to Lord Bexley, page 
S9, and following. 
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conclusion very different from that which he has drawn. We 
discover here no desire “ to take away tlie key of Scriptural 
Knowledge,” — none of that gradual and constrained submission 
to a necessity, which the growing “ spirit of the times” had in- 
duced — that ungracious yielding, where it was no longer pos- 
sible to withhold.” Far from it, when sill the circumstances are 
fairly considered, it may rather be matter of surprise, that so 
much should have been effected. Early manuscripts — early, whc‘n 
compared with the application of the language to serious writing, 
are found in every country ; and, generally speaking, as# soon as 
the art of printing was introduced, it was eagerly applied to the 
same purpose. Though invented several years before, it was 
very little used until about 1462, and, even then, its application 
to general purposes was very limited. The German version of 
J^iither, the earliest among the reformed, was completed in 1534. 
During this short interval — thougli the art was still in its infancy, 
though the difficulty and expense; of each impression was enor- 
mous, compared with the present day — yet, in a period of about 
seventy years, nearly as many editions of the Bible were pro- 
duced in the several countries of Europe — Italy 14; Germany 
16; France — Des Moulins, 17; Lc Fevre 2; Holland, entire 
Bible, 9 ; New Testament separate, 6 ; Spain 2 ; BoRemia 4. 

We have dwelt thus long, on a subject, which many perhaps 
will deem uninteresting, Ix^cause it is one, on which the public 
has been long and studiously misled. The notices of Mr. Horne, 
considered in themselves, cannot properly be called unfair. It is 
only in connexion with his illiberal and misUiken commentary, 
that wx* look upon them as liable to censure. When he advanced 
such an opinion — injurious as it is to the Catholic Religion — he 
should, in common justice, in laying before the public the evi- 
dence upon which it is founded, have taken care to afford them 
the same means of judging w’hich he himself possessed. • 

Moipav Tram ve^eiv* itrorriQ S'ey iratriy api#Tty.* 

The plan of his, w^ork, it is true, does not require a special 
enumeration of the editions imeach language. But if ifr did not 
interfere with its design to state, that the Bible of deneva “passed 
through very numerous editions,” that Luther’s “was printed times 
without number,” ^c. surely he might have bestowed one or two 
such passing w^ords on the Catholic versions of Italy, or Ger- 
many, in order to correct tlie erroneous impressions which his 
own representation cannot lail to produce. His account of the 
versions in the languages of Asia, Africa, and America, in gene- 
ral, is very curious and inter&ting. But we |jave delayed so 


Pliocylidrs, "SaOtTiKOV. v. 130. 
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long, in justice to our own feelings, on the subject nMdch has 
just been dismissed, that we cannot possibly find room for im 
extract. .We must complain, that, in some cases, Ids notices 
upon the works of Biblical criticism, which are comprist^ in his 
list, have taken a tinge from his private prejudices and feelings* 
But although we are far from agreeing with him in many of' 
his opinions, it would be impossible within the limit^ of a pApeit 
like the present to do justice <‘ither to his views our own. 
Lest, however, we .should seem to coincide in the flippant atld 
inconsicierjLtc praise, which he lavishes upon his favourite Pro- 
testant translators of the Bible, we shall follow him through a 
few', beginning, as of course does Mr. Horne, with the great 
Reformer of the North. 

“ Scarcely, however, had the Rtrorniation commenced, when Luther 
meditated a new version of the Scripture, for the general use of his conn* 
tryinen. His first publication comprised the seven penitential psalms, 
from the Latin of John Reuchlin, These appeared in lf»17, and were 
followed by the New Testament in 1022, by the Pentateuch in 1523, by 
the Book of Joshua, and the remaining historical books in 1524 ; in 
which year also appeared the books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesias- 
tes, and -the Song of Songs. In I52t», were published the Prophecies of 
Jonah and diahakkuk— in 1528, those of Zecliariah and Isaiah — in 

1529, the apocryphal Book of Wisdom — in 1530, the Book of Daniel, 
together with the remaining a])ocryphal Books, — and in 1531 and 1532, 
the rest of the prophetical books. All these portions of liiitlicr s trans- 
lations are of extreme rarity. In the revision of it he received very 
important assistance from the learned and candid l^hilip Melancthon, who 
also corresponded with eminent men, on various topics of Biblical 
criticism, in order to render the translation as correct as possible. Further 
to ensure its accuracy, a select parly of learned men assembled daily with 
Luther at WiUemberg, to revise every sentence which had translated 
from the Hebrew and Greek. Melancthon collated the Greek original ; 
Cruciger \fie Chaldee, and other professors the Rabbinical writings. 
Justus JoiMlIf John Bugenliagen, and Matlliew Auro-gallus, also con- 
tributed tliefi* aid.* The w’hole Bible, thus revised, was first published in 

1530, and again in 1534, 1541, and 155 i.” ^ 

Thcrb must, be a misUike hcr^^. Wc ara first told, that the 
larger portion of the Prophets was not completed until the year 
1531 and 32. How, therefore, could the whole Bible, “thus 
revised,” have bet^n printed in 1530? Le Long* cites the words 
of Posseltiis, ,who has written at length upon this subject, to the 
effect that in 1530, a German version was published at Stras- 
burgh, under the name of Luther : but that the books in ques- 
tion were not translated by Luther, but taken from some other 


* Tom 1. p. S84. 
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version, probably that of Hetzer. Perhaps it is to this edition 
that Mr. Horne alludes. 

Luther made his version directly from the oHginal Hebrew and Greek; 
and not one of his numerous enemies durst charge him with ignorance of 
these languages. His translation is represented, as being uncommonly 
clear and accurate, and its style, in a high degree pure and elegant.*' 

In the concluding clause of this panegyric all arc agreed. The 
style of Luther’s version is indec'd reinarkablo for its elegance 
end perspicuity, whicli it would be difficult to characterize more 
fully, than in the words of Melancthon, vice commenturfi posset 
esse ipsa Germanica lectio.^' It may be considered a strange 
singularity in our taste, that the very quality wliich is so often 
the theme of exaggerated praise, should apj)ear to us one of tlie 
principal defects — or rather sourcos of defect — in the translation. 
There jjcver can be a doubt as to his meaning — clear and con- 
cise, and at the same time, strong and expressive, every clause 
has its own force, every" sentence is its own commentary. In 
original writing, nothing could be better. But where the object 
should be, not merely to make oneself understood, but to express 
fully the sense of an original, frequently obscure, it is far from 
being the only qualification. When a passaj^e happens to present 
a doubtful appearance, and is susceptible ol a variety of interpre- 
tations, it can hardly be said, that it is fairly translated, when one 
of those meanings is excluded in the version, no matter with 
whal. elegance or perspicuity the other may be expressed : and 
there is no one who will not perceive the danger to which this 
course is exposed, w"hen a translator enters upon it, full of preju- 
dice, and prepossessed in favour of peculiar opinions. 

We do 3 lot know wliat meaning Mr. Horne atUiches to the word, 
when he says, that not even the enemies of leather durst charge 
him with ignorance of the Greek and Hebrew languages ; nor do 
we conceive, that, in considering the merit of a work,* it is a 
matter of much moment whether tlie author err from ignorance 
or malice. But w e do know, that tlie charge of ignorance has 
been made — and nol very un frequently ; and that while, num- 
bers have been foundfto Luther of wilful niiS-translation, 

even his warmest admirers will find it very difficult, in some 
individual instances, to defend him frtm the charge of inaccuracy, 
whatever may have been its cause. No person, who knows the 
feelings which Luther and Zuingle cherished for each ocher, will be 
surprised to find Zuingk; charging him with “changing and 
rechanging the word of God ; ” nor could it perhaps be ex- 
pected that he should escape the* censure of that unsparing and 
inexorable critic, Simon. But it is more remarkable that Se- 
bastian Munster did not hesitate to accuse the all-powerful 
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Kefornier ; and it speaks badly for the accuracy of his version 
that the Dutch Bible, translated from his German, was formally 
condemned by a decree of the synod of Dort,* by which it was 
also enacted, that a new version from the original should be un- 
dertaken in its stead. These, liowever, are but general assertions, 
and cannot have much weight in influencing individual opinion. 
We prefer producing a few specimens from Luther’s o^yn work, 
that each may compare them with the original, and form his own 
judgment accordingly. We choose them from the New Testa- 
ment, \Jie original of which is more generally understood. 

In the^rst Epistle to the Corinthians, chapter 9, v. /), we roadf 
“ Have we not power to lead about a woman, a sister, as well as 
the rest of the Apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and 
Cephas ? ” — 

This is a verbal translation of the Greek text. 

• 

M >7 ovk iiflvtnav yvvaiKCL Trtpiaytiv ; &q vac oc Xociroc 

UTrooToXoi tcai hi tov Kvpum vac ; 

The word ywrtt as every one knows, sometimes means ‘‘ wo* 
man” in general ; sometimes is restricted to the signifleation 
“wife.” Its meaning, therefore, must be determined by circum- 
stances; but here it is svifliciently evident. St. Paul asks the 
question obviously in reference both to Barnabas and himself. 
He has commenced the chapter in the singular number, and he 
resumes it in the thirteenth verse. If there could be a doubt, as 
to the force of the plural here, it would be removed by tlia?* 
following verse, in which, the “ have we not power ” is resolved 
by the unequivocal words, Barnabas and J alone have we not 
power?” Speaking there of two husbands^ surely he would have 
introduced two wives also ; and does it not follow, for a contrary 
reason, that when lie spoke not of two, but one, yvmiKa, he means 
not a wife, but an attendant matron, who was to provide for the 
necessitfes both of the Apostle and his companion ? From this 
single observation — but still more from the general tone of the 
ai-gument, by which the Ajiostle enforces this right, it appears to 
us all Jbut evident, that the meaning of cannot be “ wdfe.” 
There is nobody, at least, who will npt^atknowledge that it is 
extremely doubtful. The authorised version, notwithstanding, 
following in the steps of Beca, has rendered it, “ a sister a wife.” 
But this was not enough for Luther. Doubtless, he looked upon 
it as still obscure, and he relieves his readers from all uncertainty, 
by rendering it • 

“ Haben wir iiicht Macbt einc Schwestcr zum Weibe mit umber zu 
fubren, wie die^anderxi Apostcl, lufti des Heirn Briider, and Kephas ?” — 

• A,D. lGlti-19. t Douay Version. 
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Weibe by itself was not sufficiently defined. He settles the 
point, by adding zum Weibe “ for a wife,” or “ as a wife.” 

‘‘ Have we not power to lead about a sister as a wife like the 
other Aposdes,” &c. Fortunately the state of life from wliich he 
chose his own helpmate rendered any further change in the text 
unnecessary. The character, Schwester-tveibe, without the small- 
est alteration, is perfectly applicable to the professed nun, sister 
Catherine. 

After such an instance as the preceding, we can appreciate the 
motive, from which he translated the following text,® 1st Tim. 
hi. 12. 

Aicucovoi itmutaav fiiUQ ywaiKOG av^pec, TEKvtay KaXutQ wpoitrrafjievoi Kai 

TbJV lCLb}l/ 

0 

Let the deacons be the husbands of one wife, who rule well 
their children and tlieir own houses.” — 

The obvious tendency of this precept — one, which is also 
applied to the bishops — is, to exSude from the ministry those 
who had been twice imirried, and to make it a sine qua non 
that they should be ‘‘ husbands of but one wife.” Not that they 
should be married. It is not there the precept lies, but, that 
they should not have entered that state a second time. * But Lu- 
tlier’s version is more conformable to his own views. 

** Die Diener, lass einen jeglichen seyn eines Weibes Mann, die ihren 
Kindern wohl voratehen und ihren eigenen Hauser n.” — 

‘‘ Let the deacons be (einen jeglichen) each tlie husband of 
one wife,” &c. 

Thus he changes a mere negative condition into a direct pre- 
cept — the precept which he so often repeated, and which he 
illustrated so well in his own person. 

In the verse immediately preceding, (11th) there is another 
instance of the dexterity with which he avails himself of the 
words of Scripture to bear out a favourite point: It is a small 
matter, but a straw will point the direction of the current. St. 
Paul had been giving instructiqns as to the qualifications .of the 
deacon. In the lltlf vjerse he adds : 

Fi/vaiicac wtraurojc trepvacf pr} ^tajSoXuc, viy^aXeovc, Triarag ty Taeri, 

“ The women in lijce milliner chaste, not slanderers, but sober, 
f^thful in all tilings.” 

This was a favourable opportunity ; and, accordingly, he trans- 
lates it, 

^ Desselbigen gleiclien, ihre Weibe? sollen chrbar seyn, niebt Lasterin- 
nen, niicbtern, treu in alien Dingen.” * 

Like themselves their wives shall be,” &c.— (Ihre Weiber.) 
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Granting that St. Paul, conformably with the ^rly discipline, 
might have given a precept, such as that which Luther trans- 
lated, is that enough to warrant the translator in affixing to the 
words ameaning which they do not bear ? Had he said rac yuvatmc 
aurwy, or even rag yvyaiKa^, there might have been some colour for the 
translation. But ywaiKac, without the article, undefined and in- 
determinate, even granting that it might signify “ wives,” does 
not mean, nor should it be translated, “ their wives.” 

But the most remarkable case of all is that, with which he lias 
been so’olfcen charged: {Romans 3. 28.) 

AoyiCvfLeQa ovy, viffrei hk'ai&erdai hyOptoiroy epyoty vo/xa. 

“ For we account a man to be justified by faith without the 
works of the Law.” , 

This text was the stronghold of his favourite doctrine — Justilj- 
cation by faith alone.* But it would appear, he did not look 
upon it as sufficiently strong, for lie renders it 

“ So htilten wir es nun, dass der Mcnsch gerecht werdc, ohne des 
Gesetzes Werke, alloin durch das Glauben.” 

Hence we maintain tliat a man becomes righteous without 
the deedj^ of the law, through faith alone” — or, to follow the 
order of the German words alone through faith.” 

The particle allem is utterly destitute of foundation in the text. 
In itself it is sufficiently unequivocal. But when it is recollected, 
that it was used by Tmther in opposition to the clause, ohne des 
Gesetzes Werke ; and as he himself professes, with the full know- 
ledge' that it is not found either in the Greek or Latin,t there 
cannot be the smallest doubt as to its tendency, and the intention 
of the translator scarcely admits of more. 

In the sixth verse of the next chapter, there is an addition to 
the text, not less palpable, if it be less important. 

Ka0a7re/} Kai Aa/3t^ \tyti roy paKapitrfioy tu aydpunrti, ip 'o fkog Xoy*- 
t^BTai ^iKaiotTvyrjy x^P^C epywr. 


* Por^ most satisfactory account of Luther’s doctrine^]poIl this subject, and all its 
extraordinary consequences, extracted frofti his own woj^ks, see Mdliler’s Symbolik, 
Oder Dafstelling, u. s. w. ituch i. s. 16. p.p. 150-00.* • 

* ** Satis sci^s vocabulum illud neque in Latino, ncqiie in Graeco textu extare. Si 
enim pure ef pcrspicuc^ ei quidem Germanice, loqui aliquis velit, nam addere debere. 
(See the entire matl!br in bis apologist Seckendorf. L^i. T, Section 52, page 210.) 
The reason, which he himself assigns for his deviatiqn from the original, is a re- 
markable confirmation of the character which we have given of his translation. Ilis 
interpretation of this passage is intended to suppori the monstrous doctrine, Homo 
Christianus, ctlam volenst non potent perderc siiam salvtemj quantiscumqvi’ pecatis^ nini 
nolit credere. Nulla enim peccata possunt eum damnare, nhi sola increduliias. “A Chris- 
tian, even though he wish it, cannot lose Ris salvation, hy any sins, however enormous, 
unless he refuse t^helieve, for no sin, hut want of faith, can cause his damnation,** 
[Luth. de Capt. Babyl. Tom. 2, page 284.] See Mbhler in the article referred to 
above. 
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“ As David also termeth the blessedness of a man, to whom 
God reputetli justice without works.” 

Luther’s translation is very different. 

•'Nach welcher weise aucli David sagt, dass die Seligkcit sey allein 
dos Menschcn, welchem Gott zureclmet die Gerechtigkeit, ohne zuthun 
derWcrke.” 

As also David saith, that happiness is that man’s alone to 
whom God repiiteth justice without performing works.” 

h'or the restrictive adverb, or adjective allein^ we are indebted 
to the translator here also. When it is said, tiiat “a man is jus- 
tified without works,” the meaning, if we attend to the words 
merely, jTiay be, that works have Jio share in procuring his justi- 
fication. But even in this erroneous inU*r])retation it does not 
innnediatidy follow, that they are finneccssaj*y. Hence, they may 
b^ recjuired as a condition, although excluded as a cause. In 
order, therefore, to obviate the possibility of this interj)retation, 
it became exjiedierit, to add ohne t:nfhun — thus, not only exclu- 
ding good works from all shart* in t'ffecting our justification, but 
pronouncing them of no importance towards its attainment. 

A few such examples — even if they were but a few — do not 
seem calculated to make a favourable impression with.regard to 
liis accuracy, to whatever cause' we may he disposed to attribute 
the defect. The truth is, that from a man of such violent preju- 
dices, as all his writings betray, it would be useless to hope for a 
translation without some colouring from the predominant views 
of’ the author; and the system of paraphrasing, rather than trans- 
lating, w^liich, as even his apologists allow he generally pursued, 
enabled him to adopt w'ith jiiore security, the moaning best 
suited to his own principles. On the whole, therefore, we think, 
that Mr. Horne acted wisely, in offering tlie observations with 
regard to Luther’s accuracy on tlie “ representation ” of others, 
rather than on his owii authority. 

We pass without further preface, to the notice of Diodati’s 
Italian version. ^ 

“ A Protestant Italiap version oMie New IVstamcnt was published at 
Geneva, in 1561, and of th5 whole Bible in 1562, which is usually con- 
sidered as a revision of Bruccioli’s. ButWalch asserts, that it is altogether 
a new translation. It has however been long supevseded by the ele- 
gant and faithful versioti of Giovani Diodati, published in 1607.” — p. 94. 

Born at Lucca in 15X6, and educated probably for the Cal- 
vinist pulpit, Diodati appears to have become perfect master of 
his native language. His version pf the Bible is written in a pure 
and elegant style, and, as such, is admired event by those who 
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differ from him in creed,* and perhaps acknowledge in it no other 
excellence. We have ^vvays heeii of opinion, tliat no translation 
of the Bible into any modern language can acquire the praise of 
elegance, without at least risking its claim to that of fidelity. ITie 
genius of the original languages differing toto coslo from the modem 
— the text, in many instances, corrupt or obscure, and not being 
relieved from either unless by the dangerous expedient of con- 
jectural emendation, it is impossible to give a version tlie appear- 
ance of freedom or elegance, without taking A liberty with the 
text, which is always open, and naturally leads to abuse. ’The 
liighest liaise jmpears to be that of chaste, dignified simplicity, 
removed alike from carelessness and affectation. Beyond this 
limit Diodati aspired. And when we open his Bible, and see 
every page crowded with e^jplanatory additions to the text, 
printed in Italics, we cannot help thinking it a limitation of the 
original, frequently uifiiecessary, and very often exposed to dan- 
ger. Our meaning will be best illustrated by a few examples.— 
Hebrews x. 10. ^ 

tg dEXi^fiari rjyiaffixivoi iap.tv m Cia TrjQ Tr^otr^opac ra ffw/iaroc r« 
'ItfiTti XpiOTH 

In wlpch will we are sanctified by the oblation of the body 
of Jesus Christ once.” 

The Italian is 

“ E per questa volontd siarno santificati, iioi chc lo siamo per Toffertc^ 
del corpo di Gesu Christo/a/^a una volla/* 

“ And by this will we have been sanctifi6?d, w^e who have been, 
by the oblation of the body of Jesus Christ, which was made 
once.” 

, The sentence might not have been so elegant perhaps, had he 
translated it, “ Per I’offerta del coi’po di Gesu Cliristo una volta,” 
but no pne will say, that it w^oiild not have been more faithful. 
There is a favourite, tlmugh feeble, argument against the sacrifice 
of the mftss — ah argument, in truth, founded in ignorance of the 
Cathol^^octrine — drawn from the 07ie otfation of Christ upon 
the crOs^ This is not the place to examine it. Calvin, Bez[i, 
and 4;he^tlier reformers used it freely* and frequently; and this 
is one of the strongest texts on which it rests. The adverb c^>a7ra£ 
in the original,* naturally, and by the grammar rule, would 
iopahiy the yerb ijytaff/ieyoi ivfitvj and so if would have been with 
tliead verbial phrase una mlia^ had the^ text been literally trans- 
What then would become of* this famous argument? 
Perhaps it would in reality be little altered ; but they all seem to 
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suppose that it would. Hence, it was necessaiy to take some 
means for the purpose of saving it. Lucidly the never-failing 
Italics come to his assistance— rhe inserts fdUa ; and thus restricts 
to the oblation the adverb, which natuimly applies to the sanc- 
tification. 

There is anotlier case, which is of more importance, and in 
which the corruption — ^we cannot use a milder term — ^pervading, 
as it does, almost all the Protestant versions, cannot be con- 
sidered as odier than intentional. We say important,” because 
it tends to destroy free-will in tlie observance of celibacy — ^a 
virtue which it was the favourite object of the first Refcrmers to 
decry. In answer to a question from his apostles, relative to mar- 
riage and virginity, our Redeemer says, Matthew xix. 11. 

*Ou TravriQ top \oyov tbtov* aXV oiq hehorau 

All men take not this word, but they to whom it is given.*' 

* The verb indeed its etymology implies, naturally 

signifies to make place for, to contain, to receive, and sometimes 
to receive favourably. But the Authorized version gives it ano- 
ther signification here : All persons cannot receive tliis saying.” 
It is obvious enough, that, whatever be the idea conveyed by the 
the verb x^P®®*** refers to the act, and not the power. But it is 
utterly impossible to hesitate, if we attend to its use,nn the fol- 
fowing verse, where our Redeemer intends directly to convey the 
power. 

*0 hvvafiBvoc receive, let him receive/* 

If xofpew means to be able to receive, 6 must mean ** he 

who is able to receive.” And yet, our Redeemer, when he 
wishes to convey that meaning, thinks it necessary to use 
a cvvafLEvoQ ^wpeev. The authorized translators displayed great in- 
consistency when they rendered let him receive,” and 

not, as above, ‘‘ let him be able to receive.” But the translation 
of Diodati is still more pointed. 

Non tutti sono capaci di questa cosa ; ma sol colorq a cui e dato.*’ 

** Not till arc capable of this thing, but only those to whom it is given.'* 

Not literally, as oife might expect, di questa parola^ bpt, di 
questa cosa,” thus determ^ing il to the particular virtue in ques- 
tion. Wliat is meant by the translation of o Bvyafievoc^wpetv,' ‘‘ chi 
puo esser capace^'* we confess ourselves unable to divine. 

The reader acqusHUted with the controversies of those times, 
will be prepared to expect, that in the following passage {Heh. 
xi. 21) Diodati should adopt the translation of Beza. 

lichee lai:iii/3, anodyrtoKUPf kKutTrov tqp viufv ivXoyriffs, tccu 

vpocreKvvrjffep eti to aicpov rrjQ papct* Itkm, ^ 

faith, Jacob, dying, blessed each of the sons of Joseph, and 
adored the top of his rod.” 

VOL. I.— NO. H, 2 E 
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** Per fede JoOolii morendo, benedisse cUsciwio.dei figUaoli ^ 
Jose^ ed adord aftfoggvOo sopra la soimnitll del suo baatcKije •” 

*^By faith Jacobs dying, blessed each of the sons of Joseph, and 
adored, leaning on tfae top of his rod. 

Without entering into a critical examination of this very dis- 
puted passage, we think it quite sufficient to say, that, whether 
Its meaning be ‘‘bowed,” or “made a reverence,” “to,” or 
“towards the top of his r^,’* (and the “ adorare*'* of the Vulgate 
here means nodiing more) as Luther, notwithstanding his horror 
of the Vulgate, translates it, — or, “ adored God, tumuig towards 
the top of his rod it will, at all events, be difficult to shew that 
it can he translated “ leaning upon^ In that signification, the 
preposition e^rc, is found with a genitive and dative case ; but it 
will not be easy to produce an anstance, in which, coupled with 
an accusative, it is dearly susceptible of that interpretation.* « 

And yet, with all its faults, there is not one among die re- 
formed translations to be compfired with that of Diodati ; and if, 
where he has taken these liberties with the text, he had apprised 
his readers, through the medium of a judicious note, of the diver- 
sity of opinions, and the grounds on wliich he adopted his own, 
much of the objection against it would have been obviated. But 
the notes which he gave, now seldom reprinted, partake little of 
the critical cliaracter. 

Great efforts have been made from time to time, by the zealous^ 
emissaries of our unwearied Bible Societies, to circulate this 
translation among the Cadiolic population of Italy. Editions have 
even been printed in England, without name or date, and sent 
out for distribution. We have ourselves seen copies as to wliicli, 
in order that they might impose upon tlie simplicity of the people, 
the Italian style of “ making up” had been studwusly imitated. 
Those who are acquainted with the workings of these same 
societies hmong the Catholic peasantry of Ireland, can best con- 
ceive the means which were practised in Italy. 

" The first Protestant French Bible was published by Robert Peter 
Olivetan, with the assistance of his^ relative, th^e illnstrious Reformer, 
John Calvin, ^^ho corrected the Antwerp sdition, wherever it difiered 
from Qio Hebrew. It was printed at Neufchatel, in in folio, and 
at Geneva, in 1540, in laige 4to., with additional con-ections fay Calvin. 
Both these edition^ are of extreme rarity. Anptber edition appeared at 
the same place, in 1588, revised by the College of Pastors and, Profes-* 
sol's of the reformed Church at Geneva (Bezgi,. Genlart, Jaquemot, Ber- 
tram, and others), who so greatly improved Olivetans Bible, both in cor- 
rectness and diction, that it hencefom obtained the name of the Genevan 

* Seer Stephena’s^lhesaunu, Ewe, and Vigerns de IdiotUtmia (Seager’a) in hco, 
p. 286-7. 
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Bible, by which it is now ^nerally known. It has gone through 
▼eiy numerous editions, the utest of which is ihet of Geneva, 1805, in 
folio, and also in three volumes 4to., revised by the College of Pastors at 
Geneva. This is confessedly the most elegant French version extant; 
but many Protestants have wished that it were a little more literal, and 
they continue to prefer David Martin's revision of the Genevan version 
of the French Bible (of which the New Testament was printed in 1696, 
at Utrecht, in 4to., and the entire Bible at Amsterdam, in 1707, in two 
folio volumes), or the revision of Jean Frederic Ostervald, the best edition 
of which is said to be that of Neufchatel, in 1772, in folio, with his ar-» 
guments and reflections on the diflerent books and chapters qf Che Bible. 
Ostervald's revised text (frequently, but erroneously, termed a version }> 
has been several times reprinted." — pp. 91, 92. 

Although, according to Mr. Horne’s account, Ostervald’s 
revision of the French bible is preferred, on the ground that it is 
more literal, to the Genevan revision of 1805, it does not, in our 
opinion, itself possess much claim to that character. Prepared 
in the same school, produced arnang the same prejudices with 
that of Diodati, it resembles his version in many particulars. 
The truth is that Diodati has followed closely the translation of 
Beza, who had the princiml charge of the first correction of 
Olivetan’s bible, of which ^tervald’s is a later revision. 

There is no greater mistake than to imagine, that the transla- 
tion of the Scripture may be regulated by the same principles 
as that of a pro&ne author. In the latter case it is quite allow- 
able that the translator should adopt his own views — he alone is 
accountable. But where he is translating a standard of divine 
faith — particularly if he translate, as every Protestant does, for 
those who are to form their own religious creed, and whose prin- 
ciples do not permit them to rest upon his a,uthority — ^he is strictly 
obliged never to give his own opinions instead of the original 
text ; and where there is an ambiguous expression in the original, 
his version, to be consistent with his own principles, must either 
preserve the ambiguity, or, by apprising the reader of the true 
state of the case, enaUe him to form his own judgment in his 
own premer person. * , , 

’The few observation^ already made on the versiohs of Luther 
and Diodati will show the inconveniences to which riiis false im- 

E ression has led. All the passages which werq cited from the 
itter are equally dpen to objection, as they occur in Oster-^ 
vald. We shall merdy advert to one other passage, ’taken from 
the iSebond Epistle to thS Corinthians, c. ii. v. 10. 

0< he Ti xai lyW Kai iyuf, ii ri Ktx^piirpm, ^ 

pitTfiai, hi vpacf iv irpoowr^ xpiorti. ^ 

The Douay version literally renders it, — 
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And to whom you ha^e pardoned anything, I also. For what I 
have pardoned, if 1 have pardoned anything, for your sakes have I doi^o 
it, in the person of Christ.’* ^ 

The Catholic believes that sins are forgiven in die sacrament 
of Penance, by virtue 6f the audiority which our Redeemer com- 
mitted to its ministers^ He believes that this is done, not by any 
human authority, neither the individual power of the priest, or 
the bishop, or the pope, but that of Christ himself, communicated 
to, and exercised by, the minister of the sacrament, as his repre- 
sentative, gnd, as it were, In hh person. The* doctrine is abun- 
dantly proved by many independent arguments ; but this text is 
naturally regarded as affording a confirmation to a certain ex- 
tent. The French translators (leemed otherwise. 

Cclui done 4 qui vous pardonaez, je liii parclonne ainsi, car, pour 
moi, si j’ai pardonne, je I’ai fait pour I’amour de vuus, en la presence do 
Christ.” 

" I have done it for the love of you, in tlie presence of Christ.” 

The phrase in the presence of,” in the Greek both of die Old 
and New Testaments, is generally expressed by cmvriov, icarevay nov, 
sviamov^ Karevanriop, The substantive TrpovtaTrov is sometimes used, 

f enerally with the preposition kara (Maccab. i. 3, 22; Acts iii* 
4 ; Luke* ii. 31 ; 2 Cor. x. ver. 1 & 7.) sometimes, though 
rarely, with the preposition etc (Job i. 7 ; ii. 5.) But it appears 
quite inconsistent with the use, no less than the etymology of the 
word TrpotruiroVf to translate the phrase hy tv irpotrwwp. Among the 
six examples which Stephens gives of the use of the word in this sig- 
nification, it is not once found with ev or any analogous preposi- 
tion, and there is not a single clear instance in the entire Scripture. 
It occurs in the fifth and fourth chapters of this Epistle. In nei- 
ther place does Erasmus translate it as here — in the-fifth ( ver.l2.) ; 
it is clearly unsusceptible of tliis signification ; and in the fourdi, 
the effort of the French translators, by distorting the text, and 
indeed rendering it absolute nonsense, to cover their translation 
of it in the passage before us, has been most signally unsuccessful. 
It is Worthy of remark, that here also Ltither agrees with the 
Vulgate, translating it an Chnstt in* the place of Christ.” 

Instead of continuing farther the examination of this version^ 
we think it better to devote the small space which remains, to a 
few observations on another version, the arigin of which^ like 
tha| of the two former, may be traced to the school of Oenevi4^« 
[lean the Romaic of Maximus GaUiergi. The same spirit 
Mes them all; but it is more clearly developed in the 
omaic ; because the close similarity between the ancient and 
modern Greek, which, by the way, Mr. Home very much 
underrates, unmasks more completely the prgudiced and pettial 
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views^ which might escape tiotice under cover of a language less 
nearly allied to the original. Mr Home’s notice of it is as 
follows : — 

The Romaic is a corruption of the ancient Greek ; so gi*eat indeed, 
that, compared with the latter, it may be pronounced a new language^ 
It is at present in general use, both for writing and speaking, the ancient 
Greek being used solely for ecclesiastical affairs. Into this language the 
New Testament was ti'anslatcd by Maximus Calliergi, and was printed 
at Geneva in 1638, in one large 4to. volume, in two columns ; one con- 
tains the ancient, the other the modern Greek, It was publisjied at the 
expense of the then United Provinces, at the solicitation 6f Cornelius 
Haga, their ambassador at Constantinople. The Greeks, however, did 
not receive it with much favour. This translation was reprinted at Lon- 
don in 1703 (in one vol. 12mo.) by Seraphin, a monk of Mitylene, who 
prefixed to it a preface, which gave ofience to the Greek Bishops, parti- 
eularly the Patriarch of Constantinople. By his order it was committed 
to the fiames. The edition of 1703 (which, in consequence of this sup- 
pression, had become extremely rare^was reprinted in 1705, and in that 
edition the objectionable passages in Seraphin's preface were omitted. A 
more correct edition of it was printed at Halle, in Saxony, in 1710, in 
one volume, 12mo., under the patronage, and at the expense of Sophia 
Louisa, Queen of Prussia. From this last edition was printed the 
impression executed at the expense of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in one thick vol. 12mo., Chelsea, 1810 (the ancient and mo- 
dern Greek being in parallel columns.) To this edition the Patriarch of 
Constantinople gave his unqualified approbation — pp. 97, 98. 

Let us have a specimen of the Patriarch’s judgment. That there 
may be a better opportunity of comparing, we begin with the 
passage which we have just noticed, as it occurs in the French 
text of Ostervald . — 2 Cor. ii, 10. 

’’SU hi Ti Kai eyw* Kal Kae kicuvti otto ktrtiQ cn/y^wpaTT 

ydp €yw, e'i ti KEyapiOfua, J Tororec Kai kyia (r» cruy^wpiii)' 

firfxcUf hi vfxac iv Trpotruir^jCpiarov. hiori iyutf kav k\apiffa riiroTet, ktcciytt 

OTTB rc kx^p^ra^ Xoyaffar to cxu- 
piaa kvtamov rtf Xpierrtf. 

t “I have forgiven it for your 

^ ^ • sake, in the preser^ce of GkrisV' 

The tianslatioii, if will be seen, is the same as Ostervald’s — 
but, it betrays the anhnus of the author much more clearly. In 
Romaic^ the phrases £ic ro irpoowwov, and cvwirioj/'are synonymous. 
-What, therefore, could have been more simple than to have ren- 
^red it here etv to irpoomicoy^ the very phrase which he commonly 
to eicpress ** in the presence of,” (Acts iii. 14; Luke ii. 81; 
Gal. ii. 11.) Oh 1 but this would also mean in the person ; tibm 
would leave the translation, like the text, (men uto the .Catholic 
inli^cptfeliation* Surely it is an indication of any th^ but good 
fiuth in the translator, thus to have left his way for the purpose 
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of iniil 6 adiii^. With the same prejudices, he did not possess 
equal craft with the authors of the French Bible ; and we are at 
at a loss whether to wonder more at the prejudice which he ma- 
nifests in this instance, or the blindness with which, in the fourth 
and fifth chapters of Ais same Epistle, he renders the self-same 
phrase iy the very wards which he so studiaudy avoids here, 

SIC TO irpoewrov. 

We can affi>rd room only for one more. — Matt. xiit. 

*0 iivev hvroic' 6v vavTsc clvtoc thc hflrev* irmvv rov 

T$y ^oyov rwov* &AX*^ occ \oyov oXoi hviifiiropwvaTov 

ieSorau at/y* dXXa kseivot eiQ rot wrotue 

iSoSfl* 

All cannot reeeivs this saying, 
• butthey to whom it was granted.” 

Like all the other Calvinist translators, he renders the old Greece 
ovxwp«<^t» by c^£v fifiiropw raxwpew, « are not able to receive.” 
Will it be said in his defence, that the Romaic verb kas a 
different meaning from the same verb in the ancient Greek ? Let 
himself answer in the following versej: 

o ^vvafieyoQ x^P^^^ oira iJ/iTropci va X^P^^P «C X^p^r^* 

where he twice considers them as 8ynon3rmous words. 

If the limits of this article permitted us to follow up the com- 
parison, the common disposition of all these translators to 
accommodate the words of Scripture to their own principles 
would become still more apparent. In every instance, even down 
to the most contemptible ot the quibbles of Beza, they all exhibit 
the same disposition. 

And these are the translations, to circulate which, without note 
or comment, sucli unwearied exertions have been made. The 
opinion may startle some of our zealous Biblical ftiends, but we 
have ever held it as certain, that no Protestant, consistently with 
his principles, can read the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue with- 
out note or comment ; nay, without the most copious notes, indi- 
cating,^ in all important passages, the various readings with the 
authority of each — the various tf anslations„ with the reasons for 
anda^mst that whicli he finds before him.' Without these precau- 
ijS^tions, ne never can form his own judgment ; without th e s e, he is 
exposed to frequent and gross deception, any educated man 
compare with the original the passages which we have cited— and 
some of them are of considenmle impoatance^ — ^we defy him ,to 
pronounce that th^ present — ^we do not say an accurate traxudar 
^on-— but even a medium thorough wlncn be could himself in- 

vestigate the meaning. That sueh inteiprefations, limiting, the 
boum as &ey do, shomd be advanced in the or expiaiilBd 

m the private lecture^thiit th^ diould evea be aet down in the 
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version, with n due notice of the other interpretations which ane 
possible, or at least have a degree of probability — this may be 
tolerated. Because thare is the remedy— there they , have no 
undue weight — ^we know their author, and the principles on 
which they are founded. But that they be given to the simple 
people, unnoticed and unexplained — mixed up with, and, as far 
us possible, assimilated to, tlie undoubted word of God : it is this 
we condemn ; it is of this the thinking Protestant lias a right to 
complain. It is the union of light and darkness — the admixture 
of doubt and certainty ; it is the placing of the feet qf <iay under 
the statue of Nabucliadonosor’s vision — tlie statue of gold, and 
silver, and iron, and brass, and a stone hewn from the moun- 
tain without hands, struck the statue upon the feet thereof. 
Then was the iron, the clay, th» brass, the silver, and the gold 
•Hbroken to pieces together ; and they became like the chaff of a 
summer’s tlirashing floor, and were carried away by the wind, 
and there was no jJace found foie them.”* No, he must examine 
for himself — at least lie must have the means of examination in 
his own hands. Like tl\e Queen of Saba he must refuse credit 
to those who tell him, ‘‘ until he come and his own eyes have 
seen.” Happy, ifj like her, he find, that “ the report was true 
which he heard in his own country !” 

We waive for the present the perplexing question, whether 
he be not bound on his own principles, to read the Scriptures in 
the original language. — We do not press upon his mind the har- 
rassing doubt as to the purity of the text, at the present day — a 
doubt which the critical researches of modem Rationalists, exer- 
cising the free principles of Protestantism, have increased for 
him to an alarming degree. — But we do say, that of the many in- 
consistencies which those principles have induced, there is scarce 
one so great — not one, certainty, which of latter years has been 
made so prominent, as the dissemination and the use of the 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, without any. commentary an- 
nexed. The Protestant is thus compelled, in despite of himself 
to take upon authority — the authority of a translator — the very 
foundation of all iaith. And if he find — oik he must find, 
that he cannot make even the first step in religion, without the 
assistance of authority, will it not be more consistent, as well as 
more secure, to follow that authority — the authority of the Ck- 
tholic Church — which, even considered on motives merdy 
htitnan, must ever, in fiiemind of a thinking man, rank fkr above 
odiers — which unites the vigl^ur of youth, with the msjes^ 

' 6f age — ^which knows no change, and disfegaids, in conSciotSs Au- 
jyiiWty, every its oterdhrew, 

T Daniel 
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Art. V.— 1. Ifelld, and other Poems. By Mrs. George Lenox- 
Oonyngham^ author of The Dream.’* 8vo. London. 1886. 
2. The VtsUmary ; a fragment^ with other Poems. By Lady E. 

S. Wordey. 8vo. London. 1836. 

8. The Birthday ; a Poem in three parts: to which are added^ 
Occasional Verses. By Caroline Bowles, author of Ellen 
Fitzarthur,’* &c. l^mo. London. 1836. 

4. The Story of Jvstin Martyr^ and other Poems. By Richard 
Chenevix Trench, Perpetual Curate of Curdridge Chapel, 
Hants.* d2mo. London. 1835. 

5. Ion : a Tragedy^ in Five Acts. By Tliomas Noon Talfourd. 
8vo. London. 1836. 

I F we might judge from the qijmitity of verse which the literary 
market still continues to produce from season to season, w^ 
should conclude that the general taste for poetry is quite as active 
as it ever had been at any former period of our literary annals. 
But we must take leave to say, that it is a taste very easily 
pleased. Few books wear a more attractive appearance than 
those fresh looking, elegantly printed, "hot-pressed volumes, duly 
arranged in booksellers’ windows, and usually containing one 
long metrical romance, with an appendix of sonnets, and occa- 
sional verses. It is not until we pass the ivory folder thi’ough 
the leaves, and familiarize ourselves with tlieir contents, that we 
are enabled to appreciate all the value of external decoration. 
We too often find, beneath this show of beautiful binding and 
gilt-edged pages, a wonderful poverty of thought, and a most 
courageous contempt for the most ordinary rules of coiimosition. 
The candidates for poetic feme seem to have altogether forgotten 
the art of blotting. They write with fine steel pens, upon 
enamelled paper, and they fancy that lines containing a certain 
number of syllables — eight is still the favourite number— com- 
mencing with capital letters, and terminating in rhyme, must of 
necessity be poetry. The album, in which they are preserved, 
is ^own about among friends. The verses are praisec^ and ad- 
judged to be fujly as deserving of publication, as Miss Landon’s, 
or Miss* Brown’s, or any of the otlier maiden authoresses, who 
have of late become so multitudinous. The criticism may not be 
un^t. The standard with which they are co^apared is one not 
^mcult to be, reached — and forth goes the volume, claiming the 
indtilgence of the public, a partial hand being already retained to 
trumpet it forth in some oi the literary newspapers as a produo- 
fion of extraordinary merit. , 

We ve of opmipn, that, if all the verses which have seen the 
%ht since the publication of the last Canto of Childe Haxold 
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were consigned to die furnace for refinement, and all die beantiee . 
of thought and expression which they contain were fused into one 
volume, it would not extend beyond one hundred pages. . Even 
this is a generous allowance, although it has been calculated that 
the poetry” issued since that period covers as much paper, as, 
if pasted together, would form a tolerably wide girdle for the 
planet on which we breathe. 

The causes of this intrepid fertility of production are sufficiendy 
obvious. The classic school of English poetry has been long 
superseded by a host of annuals,” the ofispring of a trade, 
which dealt in the sale of engravings of very moderate preten- 
sions to excellence, illustratecY by writers of the lowest order in 
literature, employed for that special purpose. The sketch to be 
explained, of course, suggested the thought which die manu&c- 
tiwer was to turn into verse. In diis way millions of stanzas have 
been created, which otherwise would have had no existence^ 
They found an introduction to our, drawing-rooms and boudoirs 
by reason of the very splendid style in which the works contain- 
ing them were finished ; and. they very naturally excited amongst 
those who happened to possess a facility for composition, an emu- 
lation of having their poetical bandings decked out in similar 
“ tinsel and brocade.” The trading speculators were widiout 
difficulty prevailed uiion to accept the gratuituous services of 
these bands of volunteers of both sexes, ^o model was looked 
to higher than the original publications of this class. Milton, 
Pope, and Dryden, Gray, and even Thomson, were considered 
as antiquated — ^at least they were neglected — and a slipshod style 
of writing became, and still continues, in consequence, so preva- 
lent, that we almost despair of seemg die evil redressed within 
the age to which we belong. 

A retrospective review of the compositions which have appeared 
under a poetical form, since die commencement of the present 
century, is a work much to be desired. We well remember hav- 
ing been ourselves among the idolaters of quartos, the reciters of 
passages selected froA new poems, wliich we cannot noyr read 
again without being astonished at the total want df good taste 
i^ich we then displayed. In justice to ourselves, howev^i we 
must throw all the blame upon the critics of the time^ who, 
whether from the spirit of pohtical partizanship,* or the habits of 
private friendship, or die influence of particular circle!^ ruling the 
fashion of the hour, rais^xl up more than one reputation to the 
heighdi of greatness, which mready totters to its faU. It m^ht 
be deemed mvidious, if not schismatical, in us, to mention naxom 
from which the gloss of fame has been brushed a>viy by the mere 
lapse of years. Most persons can discover these; *^pahng** stars 
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by a* very Iktte research. Th^ have merely to go to the book- 
fltalb, uid examine for a moment some of those verses, which, 
when thqr first came out, were mouthed in every direction, but 
of which, even an cmnualist would now be ashamed. 

For our parts, we entertain rather high notions of the office 
and dignity of poetry, althoi^h we are aware that a school 
exists which questions its utility. It is quite true that fields 
might be ploughed, and trees planted, and ships constructed, and 
power-looms invented, and steam be taught to work its prodigies, 
if Hoihea, and Dante, and Milton, had never seen the light. 
Nevertheless, we labour under a prejudice, perhaps an unfounded 
one, that it is difficult to think of the men whom we have just 
named, without looking upon them as beings of an order 
very much superior to the creatures who fill up the denser ranks 
of life. The knowledge that such men have been, the possibiBiy 
that such men may be again, give us an exalted opinion of the 
human race. Tlie magnet is supposed to obey some mysterious 
current, which, passing over all other objects with indifference, 
constantly directs that index to die pole. When we listen to the 
Chian be^d, or to him who has sung of the battles of the heavenly 
hosts, might we not believe that the intellect is subject to some 
such anamgous power—to some electric flow of thought, which, 
escaping from a purer sphere, touches a few favoured spirits, and 
impels mem, for our guidance, towards that star which never sets, 
die type of that glory which is to know no decay ? If poetry ac- 
complished nothing more than this — if it be capable, as we think 
it is, of lending material assistance to religion in preparing man for 
nobler stages of existence, we should not hesitate to place it, in 

g int of intellectual rank, above all the philosophy which the 
■nthamites and dieir disciples have yet attempted to force upon 
tbe public ear. 

About what is, and what is not, true poetry, there can hardly 
ever be a controversy. It comes before us in a dialect peculiarly 
its own— a dialect, especially in the English-language, remarkable 
for simplicity, tenderness, pictui^sque gracefulness, and energy 
littt )ieverffiuls — capable of sustaining thou^t in its flight through 
the loftiest regions of inspiration, and of arraying in bridal beauty 
even die most familiar conceptions. The doctrine is apocryphm 
whidi teaches, that, provided the idea be Tn itsdf poetical, the 
form of expres^ion in which it is conveyed is a matter of secondary 
importance. Diction is as essential anlingredient in true poetiy 
as wcy.' We can only beomne acquainted with the idea 6f a 
wfler through die memum wllieh m employs to render it appar 
font. Our opinion of its worth depends idnmt entirely upon the 
^ terms in whira it is presented to our notice* A mmh&c of par- 
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liament may be an excellent debater, wMiout bdng an orator; 
for oratory has also its own dialect, when, in the natural course of 
emotion, it succeeds in producing an irresistible effect upon those 
who hear it. In like manner &ere have been myriads of good 
writers — aye, and of verse too — and even of tragic and epic com- 
positions, who have no just claim to the tide of poets. Their 
language may be very elaborate and intelligible ; but, if it be des- 
titute of that talismanic power which finds its way at once to the 
soul — if it be not in keeping with the thought, and in perfect 
unison with the chords wliich that thought has struck ix the heart, 
it is no better than prose ; no harmony of rhyme, no precision of 
measure, can convert it into poetry. 

We fear that, with these somewhat unfashionable notions of 
what a strictly poetic composition^ought to be, we shall not prove 
xasry acceptable critics to the authors of most of the works noWupon 
our table. Of Mrs. Lenox-Conyngham we would wish to speak 
indulgently. She is the daughter, we believe the only child, of a 
gentleman, than whom the brilliant list of the Irish ter contains 
not one more respected by {J1 parties — Mr. Holmes. She is the 
niece of the Emmets — those martyrs to the liberties of Ireland, 
whose memory is precious, and will be embalmed in .the liistory 
of our country. The fervent aspirations of her genius have long 
overwhelmed her physical strength ; and yet it is among the best 
consolations of her existence to be allowed to commit to verse the 
thoughts that are constantly pressing upon her for utterance. 
She appears to have charmed away from her couch many hours of 
suffering, by employing her mind in these compositions. It would 
be unfeeling to examine them too closely. Thw teem with beau- 
tiful visions, and give us occasionally glimpses of original thoughts 
which only require a more polished torm of expression to entitle 
them to unqualified admiration. Under her circumstances the 
severe labour of revisal was not to be expected. Should the as- 
siduous and affectionate attentions of her family succeed in 
restoring her to health, it is to be hc^d that she will look back 
upon some, at leasts of these ^e framnents of thot^ht,.and re- 
construct them in a^tylo more suitabk to their charactei; than 
that in which they now appear. 

Of the longer poem, ^^Hella,** we confess th^t we have not a 
&vourable opinion. ^ But among the verses by which it is accom- 
l^ied, there are many well worth a greater degrfe of labour. 
The tale of tlie <^Youi^ Author,” contains siune excdlent stanzas. 
That of the Dumb Girl,” exUbits also no common rawer of 
versification, and of feeling must s^itively alijte to die inex- 
haustible charms of nature. 
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Her looks had language, and they could expreasi* - 
What words are poor to speak, the soul's deep sense 
Of intellectual life, and fathomless 
Resources and Idgh powers, whose force intmise 
Th^ that have felt it not may never guess : 

Her lustrous eyes were fill’d with eloquence,— 

The eloquence of love that longs to bless 
All beings with a share of its own blessedness. 

She noticed all, — the beast that treads the ground, 

, The bird that skims the clouds ; — she co^d not hear 
Thff insect’s hum, or river’s murmuring sound, — 

The voice of nature thrilled not through her ear : 

But when she looked into her heart, she found 
Reflected there, as in a mirror clear, 

Nature’s bright image ; — v^en she gazed around 
On Nature’s works, she felt her faculties unbound. 

Creation was her worship’s temple. There, 

In things that breathe or bloom, she saw enshrined 
A token of their Maker : prsdse and prayer. 

We judged, were ever Boating through her mind ; 

And she had signs acknowledging tlic care 
Of an Almighty : we could never find 
Whence she derived that consciousness, or where 
Its fountain lay ; — ^whether in earth, or sky, or air. 

The peasants deemed her holy ; and they thought 
She held communion with some gentle race 
Of supernatural beings ; those who, taught 
By beauty’s Spirit, leave their sportive trace 
Upon streaked flowers, when their tints seem caught 
From flitting sunbeams, or who bend in grace 
The flexile stalk ; or those by whom is wrought" 

The rose’s mossy couch, with richest odour fraught’ —pp. 224, 5. 

This last stanza appears to us remarkably beautiful ; it has all 
the essentials of poetry — ^melody and propriety of diction, and a 
&nciful conception, which rendjprs the veVse a kind ^ &iry 
picture. * •> . • 

• With winning gestures she would oft invite 
Her aged friend to some sequestered npok, 

Wher^ they might sit together in delight, 

And in the landscape read, as itl a took 
Of universal language. There, With odght, 

Inquiring, eager glances, she would look 
Into his i^e, demanding, ifVnright 
And fully he ekgoyed the privfiege of sight. 



This lasted aot^— >(br in the Vdle of ;fe8ni 
He long had journeyed ; and his changing health ' 

And wasted strength caus^ the first sonowmg tears 
The mute girl ever shed. She wept by stealth, 

That she might grieve him not. He had no fears 
At leaving her : he could not give her wealth ; 

But on life’s verge earth’s wealth as dross appears ; 

And well he knew she had the treasure which endears.” — ^p. 326. 

Upon the death of her adopted father, the Dumb Ipirl” is 
removed by some over-charitable folks, from the neighbours who 
would have taken care of her, to an institution where she was to 
be taught all manner of things. 

‘‘ She went to dwell within a city ; — slie, 

Whose liappiness had been through wood and glade 
To wander, hand in hcuid Mith Liberty, 

From morn’s first blush, till4even s deepening shade ; 

Or, stretch’d at rest beneath some flowering tree, 

To watch the blossonis that with Zephyr played, 

Tossing their beauteous heads about in glee, 

And scattering precious fragrance forth exhaustlessly. 

At first, they told us, like an untamed bird 

She pined and fretted ; but at length, they said. 

She grew resigned. That was a strange, cold word, 

And told her spirit’s joyousuess was fled. 

The thousand busy instincts that had stirred 
In her young buoyant breast were quieted : 

She noted not, as once, whate’er occurred : — 

No ! she appeared to see as litUe as she heard. 

There is a sickness of the soul,— and Faith 
For those who sink beneath it can but pray ; 

There is a look, not ghastly, but which saith. 

That they who wear it soon shall pass away \ 

There is a gradual droppii^ into death, 

. A waning of life’s l^ht, ^though decay 

Seems not to touch J;he body, while the breath, • 

As gently as a morning yapour, yanisheth. 

JSuch was her malady* Her eager mind* , 

Had now wfthin its reach nought to supply 
Its natural cravings ; and to look behind,, 

For ever, is not for youth s aanguiim eye. 

They who have trafficked long with life,, may find. 

That in the treasury of the prenent lie 
No joys so bright, pure as those consigned * ^ ^ 

To the stem past, wlhose grasp man’s force may not tmbindl 
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But in our youtli the heart ie in its Springs 
Future and present then alike are ours; 

Hope and Enjoyment both are on the wing ; 

We think of fruit the while we gather flowers. 

Alas I that buds should e*er be withering 
*Mid vernal sunshine and refreshing showers ! 

Woe be to them who o*er that glowing thing, 

A childish heart, the gloom of di^ppointment fling ! 

Far from her mountain haunts— from all that best 
She loved in life — the dumb girl hath her tomb. 

There, by kind Memory’s carefm fondness drest, 

Her wfld wood blossoms are not taught to bloom : 

The birds she sported with have not a nest 
About that spot : no violets perfume 

The turf. — Enough I her lyniy is at rest ; 

Her soul^ which loathed earth s dulnesses, in Heaven is blest.” ^ 

— pp. 229-31. 

From the Greek and Gerinan mottoes which are prefixed to 
most of these poems, we conclude that Mrs. Lenox-Conyngham 
has made herself mistress of both those very difficult languages. 
Her industry, therefore, gives us the* hope that should her health 
permit, she may yet present us with the effusions of her mind in 
a form m6re worthy of the poetic talents which she evidently 
possesses in a very high degree. 

It will be readily believed that we can be actuated by no 
strong political bias in favour of the Lady Emmeline Stuart 
WorUey, when we state that she avails herself of every possible 
opportunity of (Unlaying her political propensities, whicli are 
those of an ultra-Tory. She has addressra no fewer than sixteen 
sonnets to die Duke of Wellington, who seems to have been, at 
least in November 1834, when he appointed her father Lord 
Privy Seal, the peculiar object of her adoration. In one of these 
raving compositions she calls him a rushing flame,” whose 

Mind’s lightnings through the darkness dart 

Of <hefce vexed times.” 

Those who were in opposition to» his Grace at that time — ^that 
is to ^y, the vast majority of the people of England, including 
^ most intelligent (^ses of the community, — -Lady Emmeline 
ispleased to designate as a faction: she tells her patron that he 
must * 

Heed not the cry of faction’s evil host, 

Their vile flagiiiom threats with sc&m Withstand.” 

Not content with callii^ on dictator to close the yawning 
chasm of fierca destruction, her ladyship exalts him to tne skies, 
and eyen ewqniaes hiin m » aorfn#/ > 
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^ Oh thou ! for are and evermore rmiowned— » 

Thy forehead lul with wreaths of vicstory bound. 

Spreads its own light along our shadowed sky / 

« # « # 

Who would aspire wiih clear ambition just 
To thee, oh I happy, high and holy n a me I 

Hitherto we had been under the impression that what is com- 
monly called ‘‘ Fame” was the ^reat dispenser of celebrity. 
According to Lady Emmeline this is a mistake ; for “ Fame” we 
are to read in future her “ Saint,” Artliur, Duke of Wellington, 
who sheds glory from his own proper hand whenever Ub chooses 
so to do. 

Thou — that hast done deeds that had given to fame 
An liundred thousand nameg ! ** 

•There is one confession in these sonnets for which we must 
give this poetical champion of the Peel administration due credit. 
Lady Emmeline seems to have betm persuaded, in November, 
1884, that the Duke had only* to contend agamst a “ vile” 
“ flagitioius” faction ; but befpre the end of the year she seems to 
have discovered that his Grace had to battle with the whole 
country; , • 

“ Great leader ! thou who, as the wide world knows, 

Preserved our England in the troublous past 
* # % % % ' 

To thee w^e turn — on thee, on thee we call : 

Render the noblest service now of all — 

Save her — oh 1 save her from herself at last ! ” 

In the concluding sonnet of the sixteen, Lady Emmeline 
appears to have concentrated all her previous panegyrics, and to 
have exhausted all her power of — ^ribaldry, we were about to say, 
but we recall the word, leaving the reader to characterize^ in such 
terms as he may deem fit, tlie following lines : — 

“ First, Noblest of this world s crowned men of Might ! 

Who hath spared more blood tlian Asia’s Conqueror spilt — 
Chief — Statosmqn — Counsellor — Patriot — what tlwu wilt — 

For all of Good and Gibat thou towerest in sight • 

Of the Earth's tlironged diillions I can the envenomed spite 
Of grovelling Caitiffs, urge them to the guilt « 

Of loading thcef whose stainless Fame is built 
On sure foundations^Champion of the Right I 
With their abhorred httiok oahmnies.^ 

We are not aware whether thee|je sonnets were published at the 
period whea they are said to ^ve been written, or whether dkey 
were reserved for the Duke’s private perusal^ to obeer faial imder 
the difficulties in which he was involved when he bore the whole 
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burthen of the empire upon his own shoulders. We obseiwe that 
there is a sonnet for every week during which the Tories were 
last in office, each more araent, more angry, than the last, in pro- 
portion as the prospect of overtlu'ow casts its darkening shadow 
upon the mind of our fair authoress. What a pity it is that so 
much labour was lost, and that it is not in die power of even a 
noble, and certainly a very sturdy sonnetteer, to save a falling 
cabinet ! ' If her father should again hold the Privy Seal, we 
would take the liberty to recommend Lady Emmeline to try her 
hand a| street' ballads. A wit once defined die government of 
France to be an absolute monarchy tempered by song. “ Let me 
write the ballads of a nation,” said another, “ and I shall direct 
it as I choose.” Sonnets seem to have no influejice whatever upon 
the destinies of empires — otherwise assuredly Lord W*lianicliffe 
would still have retained possession of the Privy Seal. ^ 

Vile, fiagitious, caitiffs and traitors as we are in Lady Emmc^ 
line’s opinion, we shall feel, however, no hesitation in doing 
justice to her pretensions as a* poet; and we will say at once, that 
there is a more decided display of genius in her “Visionary,” 
than ill any metrical production \\hich has fallen under oiir 
notice for many years. It is certainly a most unequal perform- 
ance. At one moment her muse may be seen soaring among 
the stars, winging her way untired through the wonders of the 
universe ; but while the eye is still dazzled in watching her 
glorious course, down she falls suddenly to tlie eardi, to tolk of 
some personal wrong, some dire oppression of which she is con- 
stantly complaining m and out of season. We are not sufficiently 
acquainted with her ladyship’s private biography to be able to 
inform the reader as to the cause of all the mental distress which 
she appears to have suffered. If we were told tlmt her heart had 
been engaged — that her hopes had been frustrated by the in- 
trigues of some dowager or another — that she had endeavoured 
to resist them, Jbut tliat she exerted herself on the occasion with 
so much earnestness, that it became necessary to shut her up in 
a castle for a while, — such a story would be in every way con- 
sistent* with die account which ^e gives o£ herselfi There arc, 
indeed, some who, possessing all the me&ns of happiness which 
this world. can afford, nevermeless contrive with great ingenuity 
to surround themselves with imaginary woey — woes of all others 
the most wasting and incurable. Of this number Lady Emme- 
line may, perhaps, make one. Yet we «;haJl have occasion to see 
that she is very circumstantial in her “visions” upon this subject, 
if visions they be. , 

Lord Byroif has written nothing more pregnant with poetical 
conception,' or more beautifiil in expression, than the opening 
tlaiizaa.of this poenu 
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“ In this cold hollow World how many live 
In a dream-wrought Creation of their own, 

And slight attention to its vexed scenes give 
Of strife and trouble — happier far alone. 

When thought doth take a more melodious tone, 

And outward things assume a lovelier guise. 

And more delightful grows the wind’s low moan. 

And Earth seems nearer to the blessed skies. 

And they stand breathless, mute, as fixed in sweet surprise ! 

Oh I the triumphal morning comes to such, 

For ever beautiful — for ever new, 

Dull worldly Care’s benumbing cankering touch, 

Hath nothing with their waking hours to do ; 

They hear the birds’ sweet matins — and they view 
Light’s dawning glory — and no rankling thorn 
To pain convcits their ples&ure, pure and true — 

While thou, resplendent and rejoicing Morn, 

Art in a thousand ways — a thousand shapes new-born ! 

Or when on luminous occupafion bent. 

The thrilling stars mak(; night a glorious scene, 
liike proud ambassadors from Heavens court sent, 

That speak to man in language most serene ; 

When wondrous Nature doth a holier mien 
Assume — and Thought, on strong wings passes on 
To that wliich shall be, even from wliat hath been — 

And Contemplation pure, and deep and lone, 

Seeks Worlds more blest, more bright, round the Creator’s throne. 

They’re tranced and rocked then, on Night’s mighty heiurt, 

And tlience drink Inspiration — they are led 
By their own yearning thoi^hts to stray apart. 

And lonely paths they brightly musing tread — 

So deep grows their delight, it pants like dread. 

But they grow ever stronger to sustain, 

And revel in the gladness o'er them shed, 

Even though it almost quickens into pain ; , 

And they would feel it still, again and oft again ! 

They hear a mighty music /leep and clear, 

Where busy •care5ul worldlings can hear nough*t ; 

Oh I many a blessed thing they see and hear 
With truth and love, and power and feeling fraught, 

Because to Nature’s altar they have brougSt 
A watchful spirit, and a quick sense borne. 

Most willing to }$e led, and to be taught — 

And farthest from their thoughts are doubt and scorn ; 

Thus doubly blessed to them, come night and joyous mom I ” 

* — PP* 
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It cannot be questioned that lliis is poetry of the liighest order. 
How natural — how sublime the idea that tlie stars are 

“ Like proud ambassadors from Ht^aven’s court sent. 

That speak to man in lauguag(^ most serene I ” 

The authoress doubts whether she is one of those enthusiasts, 
who ket'p tliese vigils fraiiglit with the raptui’ous reveries wliicli 
she has so well described. The following stanzas appear to us, 
however, to justify her cliinn to admission among that band of 
privileged spirits : — 

Yet partly I do claim with those to fe(*l ; 

Mine is the prescient sense, tluj passionate dream, 

The cesiatic thrill ihal through the frame doth steal. 

Mixed with a fjtow that we mitjht almost deem 
Was breathed in with h noon-sit ns molten beam ! 

So warmly through the soul it seems to spread, 

Till rosy runs life’s smoothly flowing stream ; 

As though by highest, l^pavcnlic‘st springs ’twas fed, 

As though undimmed ’twas pbured from life's great fountain head! 

Mine is the passion, and at times the power, 

And ill a worhl of dr(*ams 1 ofttimes stray ; 

My path is strewed witli many an amaranth flower. 

For me ambrosial fruits load branch and spray ; 

I go rejoicing on my haunted w^ay, 

And still to Nature lend au cariu‘st ear. 

For all is pure, all true, that she doth say ; 

She draws all love, she banishes all h^ar, 

’Tis well to cling to her, nearer and yef, more near. 

Hark — Holy ! Holy I Holy ! saitli thc^ Morn, 

With all iier tones of music and of miglit I 
And dare the slugganl sleej), tlic sf!(»ffer scoiti, 

Wliile she so swec‘tly, brightly dotli invite? — 

Dare they tluit high and happy summons slight. 

To vigilant ears so ])al]iable and plain ? 

They lose they know not w liat of rare delight, 

For Morn, cniparadising Morn —doth iieign; 

And splendours, witcheries, j#vs, shiiu' in her shining train. 

Hark — Holy ! Holy ! Holy ! saith the Morn, 

And Holy I Holy I Holy! doth reply 
Tlie aw'ttd Night, whom counth;ss worUls adorn 
That take up that dread chorus through the sky. 

While all is power and love andtcharmoiiy ; 

And blest with nobh^st bliss — how truly blessed I 
Are those who with Devotion’s rapturous sigh, 

Join iff the solemn strain* with tranquil breast ; 

Proud to confess the zeal — saints, angels have confessed! 
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List! — Holy! Holy! Holy! saith tho Mom, 

Hark I *iis the lark's song ! free and far he skims 
Her y at hs ofjlame — on rapid pinions borne, 

TUI distance dwindles that slight form, and dims — 

His song divine is like the Seraphims — 

A strain thaCs not of knowledge, but of love ! 

And O I his joyous and exuberant Jiymns 
The bosom meltingly and sweetly move 
To join him in liis rites, his tuneiul rites above!” — pp.4-6. 

Had Lady Emmeline the* tact which knows precisely where 
sucli a train of thought as this should stop with th« J^reatest 
advantage — the point where the reader’s imagination being fully 
excited ought to be left to itself — the stage beyond which he 
cannot be dj*awji without marring the effect alrejidy produced 
upon his feelings, her charactej^as a poet would be at once 
eatiiblished. Some Iriendly hand ought to have been near to 
check ‘the exuberance — w e may say the rhodomontade, into which 
she launches after the conclusion erf’ the last stanza. She tells us 
of ‘‘sphering” and “unspheriAg” her thoughts; of drinking 
ambrosia prepared by “young Imagination” from an “enchanted 
cup;” of passing from one star to another in “ Fancy’s volant 
car of being wrapped in a sublime trance, and ^ ©f doing 
many other prodigious things, which clearly shew that when 
ojice upon the wing she knows not where to suspend her flight. 
She might well have omitted all fi’om the twelfth to the sixteenth 
stanza, the jnore especially as in the seventeenth she repeats all 
that she had just expressed, and in language, too, worthy of the 
loftiness of her theme. 

“ I splicred and I iinsphercd my thoughts at will — 

None that neVr felt, e’er dreamt of such delight ! 

The soul mounts Nature like a throne; and still 

Feels pnnid increase of joy and strength and might ; 

Still commiiriing with the Jieavens, the winds, the night, 

The world of worlds that lies spread ])roudly round, 

Wliile thus slu» bursts away on her far flight ; 

WJiiJe thus sluv^oars wliere is no bar nor bound, 

And leaves fear, tijpnble, care,»on their own earthly ground ?”— p. 9. 

» • t 

After this we an* doomed to wade through several pages of 
monotonous dissertation upon the question whether the “vision- 
ary,” who feeds her-^soid upon such m(*ditations as these, ought 
not to exchange them for employment of a more practical and 
useful character. She iflain tains that she ought not to do any 
such thing, because thest? reveries, or, as she calls them, “ these 
wild hallucinations of the brain, are innocence itself compared 
with the projects wliich agitate the mind of the statesman, the 

2 F 2 
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conqueror, the free-thinkinp; pliilosopher, and even the lover. 
In these unfortunate pages Lady Emmeline sermonizes at a ter- 
rible rate, warning maimind 

“ To avoid the thousand rocks that lurking hide 
Their pointed perils wheresoe’er they swell — 

The human tides smoothed, but fatal, false, and fell.” 

Our authoress is fond of alliteration, and is sometimes lucky in 
the use of it. But this last line docs Jiot present us with a speci- 
men of her good fortune in tliat respect. By way of illustrating 
the ho\nily in which she is now engaged, after liaving refiched 
her fourthly or fifthly^ we forget which, she introduces Napoleon 
upon the scene, exclaiming in a similar strain against the world 
and all its transitoiy sjdondoiirs. Jn lier sixthly^ she endeavours 
to shew that “ society ” is tht^^most monstrous of all tyrannies — 
that it allow's nobody to be haj)py in his own way — tliat it k a 
Juggernaut, nay a treacherous Janus-Jiiggernaut,” and that it 
boias every body to be mad* who is not wise by the pattern it 
chooses to lay down. 

“ Tis not alone that ” 

• 

proclaims our fair preacher ; but instead of telling ns what fur- 
ther evHawe are to shun, she gives us four successive lines of good 
asterisks, thereby warning us that there was something very 
dreadful indeed in her mind which she would disclose against 
Janus- Juggernaut, but which she w^as afraid to mention, k^st he 
should reach her with one of his hundred arms, and chastize lier 
w'ith his rod. • > 

“ All must endure the yoke — the rod must kiss.” 

This discourse ends in a very proper moral. 

“ Oh I very different would this World be found, 

If nieij were bent each othf^r still to assist, 

In lieu of Jiindering ever — that on ground 

Of vantage they themselves may liigh i’ the list 
Shine blazoned ; as though each did but exist 
For Self and Self-advancement — ’t is etjpn so 

• Tl^y gracious Nature’s pure intentions twist, 

, But mixed together to work mutual wob ; 

Is this as it should be? — must it bft thus below?” — p. 12. 

One would expect after reading thus far, to hear the psalm 

S ven out,, and the organ preluding. No doubt much that Xady 
mmeline declares in her lecture is excellent and religious and 
sensible ; but we may ask which of the Muses will take it under 
her protection ? What has it to do with a poem in the Spenserian 
stanza ? From these contemplations, which she acknowdedges to 
be « fatiguing to the thoughts,” she^ turns once more to nature. 
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with all the extacy of a bird let loose from its prison. “ Fatiguing 
to the thoughts ” ! If lier ladyship so felt them, may we enquire 
why she gave herself the further trouble of rhyming them ? We 
could have spared them altogether, and in doing so should have 
felt that we were making a very slender sacrifice. 

“ Go forth I for Morning comes I — in all her pride. 

And all her grace, — Go forth, for welcomed thou 
Shalt be by Nature. Man’s half Deified, 

Who knows how to enjoy witli fair-smootlied brow 
And calmed heart such hours, she seems to avow • 

Her Lord ! his Pageantiy — his Festival 

She makes her ow^i, and while >vc onward plough 
Our way, 't is well to listen to her call, 

And drink that milk of love* she,gives instead of gall f 

* Ever I joyed to hold communion calm 

With her — Yea ! ever ’t was my Soul’s delight, 

For still that Soul had need oS her deep balm, 

And 1, her own, still kepfher in my sight — 

I loved to watch the old solemn royal Night 
That wraps her Purple round the Stars august. 

As though she called them Children, and i’ the might 
Of love maternal far from these would thrust • 

All Evil — and still win, those treasures to her trust I 

1 loved the Sea, whose every wave becomes 
A mirror of the Firmament and Spheres ; 

Do ye, oh Stars ! write there the impending dooms 
Of men and nations — for that the unborn years 
Glanced from your rays, the superstitious fears 
And phantasies of dreaming Sages old 

Taught them to think — and yet despite the sneers 
Of reason more matured, can we behold 
Your Godlike aspects bright, nor own an awe untold. 

Say, were not that dread main a fitting page « 

For such divine transcription, sucli proud theme ? 

Unsullied and aiiehanged from age to age ! 

Doth it not ajmost seem itself to teem • 

With strange otacular hints, doth it not seem * 

With all its watery torfgnes to murmur deep 
AVarnings and prophecies ? — but ah I ye dr^ain 
No more, ye Siges, W'rapt in U*aden sleep 
And minds of sapience now, a ditferent creed they kehp. 

Yet sometimes when our soaring spirits yearn 
For nobler things — for loftier Destinies, 

To ye — ye Commonwealth o*f Suns I we turn, • 

That look into our v,ision-haunted eyes 
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Almost a CoiiimonM'calth of Doities ! 

Then the wish \ishers in the fond belief, 

We dare to tliink in those World-peopled Skies 
Our fates, claims, triumphs, trials, joy or f?rief. 

Are cared for, nay that these are Heaven’s first cjire and chief ! 

The very tlioiight that what on Earth is done 
Can those high W’^orlds attect, must make' us feel 
Our glorious Immort'dity begun ; ’ 

What ! do tliose sha})e our destiiiitis anil seal, 

, What ! are they conscious of our W^oe and Weal, 

TliTise Ileav<*ns in Heaven ! those Giant hosts in space. 

Do those controul our Sympathies, and deal 
Our Fortunes and speak of us in tlieir jdace, 

And shall we, can we. Hag on Life’s momentous race ?” — p. 20-23- 

Severe criticism miglit censure several of the rhymes in these 
stanzas, cand eliminate also some phrases, and even wliole lines; 
but such faults may be forgiven in a passage where the riisli of 
thought is really so magnificent^ We must add to these another 
stanza, full of the same poetic fire. 

“ Nothing, in Nature — Nothing — ft? alonis 
One fine electric chain doth quickeniny rvn 
Thfongh all things — lengthening from the Eternal* s throne^ 

All forms one mighty Whole — distinct are none — 

Kindred are worm and world — the Mote and Sun, 

The least link lost might make Heaven’s dread Worlds start 
Forth from their orbits — ruined and undone ; 

And man dreams all ev’n of b^self a part, 

Feeling the hidden God — that b^aihes about his hearth — p.24«. 

The Sea is a fruitful theitie of poetry, I^ady Emmeline has 
devoted to it two or three stanzas, wdiich, however, are by no 
means in her best style. Some reflections on a s>torm give rise to 
one of her too frequent moralizing digressions. The common- 
place subjects of Fortune and her caprices, adversity and sel- 
fishness, occupy upwards of two hundred and thirty lines, the 
whole of w'hich we would recommend her to expunge from her next 
edition. They are not merely in bad taste*and wretchedly writ- 
ten, t)ut they are for the most unfeniinine,,aiid we might even add 
unchristian. What qualifications d©es Lady Emmelind Stuart 
Wortley derive^ from a peerage scarcely ten years old, which 
entitles her to speak of others in such language as the following, 
for instance?? 

“ Matter it is to make a Stoic laugh 

To watch those wretched •puirpets strut and prate. 

Those things of dust and dress — and clay <md chaff, 

Pri»pped up by freakish Fortune and blind Fate ! 
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Lo EmpLineHs and Nothinyness in Slalf ! 

'Fiicse foist tlu*ir dull opinions on tlio dvv\i 

But iiiisUid mind of Man — that mind shall dat(‘ — 

Evil — from tin; hour they eauglit it in its sloc*p — 

Ayo matter ’t is in sooth — to wake Fiends Jangh or weep! 

Look on them in their insignificance ! 

Aiithorihj into their hands consigned — 

Hat a bald meanness hi, their sidelong glance, 

Fatiiilg and falsehood in their mind,'" — p. 3i. 

Wo aro surprised to read such la!igi!a£»*e as lliis, in the jjages of 
a work professed lo be writlen by a (lenllewomaii, an brought 
up ill a religion wliicli c*(‘rtainly does not saiietioii the feelings ex- 
pressed ill these viuy objectioiuibli* lines. Indeed, tlirougliout 
the whole of llu' sian/as, the sn|)]m‘ssion of whieli we have ven- 
liij’ed to reeoTTiinend, Ikt ladyship sec*ins to have d(*scendcd to a 
most unfortunate; vein of eennposition. Led the reader compare 
with tlu; finer v(‘j*s(*s wc‘ have already quott'd, the following dis- 
cordant lines. liny absohitelw'iVak upon the ear like the un- 
greased axle of a (jerman waggon. 

“ Not yet— not yet, Oh ! Vruol World ! hast forked 
d'liy deadly Liglitnings througli my soid — not yet, 

Hast in my Sjurit Alteration worked — »• 

Warped from what V was, and 7 would he ! mayst thou set. 
Star of iiiy destiny ! without the let 
Of poisonous Exhalations to obstruct. 

Thy beairis — though pale and few, tliey may forget 
Their early brightness — hhacc willingly plucked 
On earth but wholesome plaiilis, and their pure nectar sucked ! 

% Mf % # « 

Yes! I have suffered — and let no man judge 
\A'hat others’ griefs and trials may have i)C(‘h, 

Some may be found lo doubt, dodge, toil, and drudge 
hi this dull drudging World” — p. 42. 

Those who may be curious about Lady Emmeline’s personal 
histoiy, will find some traces of it toward the end of the first 
canto. The tone in wliich she there reveals her inmost thoughts 
is too sincere, too de(*{)\y^ -illiiKl to the throb of a woiiiided heart, 
to liav(‘ bi'eii assumtdl meridy for the j)iirpose of poetical efiect. 
The same siibj(;cl is also occasionally dwelt upon in the second 
canto ; and althouglwepcated somewliat too oftefi, we very much 
prefer the theme to the political tojiics, wliich she has sd fremiently 
introduced into that part^of lier poem. If we were to yield cre- 
dence to lier ov(*r-wrouglit representations, we should conclude 
that the wliole fabric of socii'ty was about to be turned upside 
down — that our temples were about to be destroj^ed, — nay, that 
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the world itsell^was on the eve of dissolution ! All these things 
we suppose are to take place because Lord Whamcliffe is no 
longer in the Cabinet. Her Ladyship indulges also in a very silly 
invective against the alliance now so happily subsisting between 
France and i^gland. It is superfluous to observe, that the 
introduction of such topics as these into a poem is extremely 
injudicious, and diat in the composition of a female writer they 
appear to the greatest possible disadvantage. From these ani- 
madversions we gladly turn to the stanzas which we have selected 
from the, remaining portion of this canto, as entitled to un- 
qualified praise. 

“ And thou ! sweet Florence 1 on thy smiling stream. 

Thy graceful Amo, thou hast many a claim 
To fondest admiration ! m 9 ny a Dream 

Of joy arises at thy gentlest name — J 

The Heavenly Venus of all beauteous fame 
With glorified enchantment on her brow, 

Whose sov’ran a<<peet iifight a Savage tame, 

And teach a dasmon, Love/s sweet charm to avow I 
And thou, rare pictured form — ^transcendant Sybil — thou I 

Looking on thee, what deep emotions dart 

Through the thrilled soul that yields to their soft might. 

What gentle throbbings heave the o ermastered heart — 

While the air around tliee grows one flood of light. 

What Spirit in thine eyes sits throned and bright ? 

We feel, we feel, from Earth's gross bondage free, 

We rivet upon thee our rapi^red sight — 

'T is rapture all ! for thou seein’st Heaven to see. 

And we^ we are gazing thus, all breathlessly on thee ! 
*##**♦* 

Who would be happy must make others so, 

Or nobly work to that praiseworthy end — 

Must soothe the Sufferer's pangs, the Wretch's woe, 

And of the Friendless prove the unchanging friend ; 

Then, nor time nor fate from him shall rend 
The sweet calm sense of self-approval meek, 

. Which shall with every hallowed feeling blend. 

And sh*ed o’er every path — though rcmghmnd bleak, 

A glow more pure than e’er laughed o’er Aurora’s cheek. 

That Kindliness of feeling it shall prove 

Betwixt his heart, and light and eornmuii woes, 

A wall of Adamant — the Spirit of Love — 

A guardian Seraph dwells in the biarts of those 
Whose breast with blameless, pure Afiection glows. 

The thought of Self not ev^r uppermost 

Reignapin their souls — and so they find repose — 

Not on the waves of cold Suspensp still tost — 

But where shall these be found, on bleak Life’s sterile coast ? ’’ 

— pp. 124, 146- 
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The romance of early life is well painted in. the following 
glowing lines. 

“ Ah I when I loved thee deeply — but in vain, 

If through the heavy darkness round me spread, 

One gleam of hope shot kindling to my brain, . , 

How seemed I then, on Air and Light to tread', 

From hard reality — too dull and dead, 

Snatched in a moment to the purple Land 
Of laughing visions — and all gently led 
Through paths of Gladness, by an unseen hand, 

How did I feel my Soul, soar, quicken, and expand. • 

Now that calm reason and monotonous years, 

Have ta’cn away the point and edge of pain. 

And dried the o’erflowing source of passionate tears. 

Such moments come no m(A*e I though I would fain 
Coin even my very vitals to regain — 

Those dear-bought dreams — at times ! So bright, 

So glorious were they, without one dull stain 
Of Earth to lessen their supreme delight, 

Like those fair shadowlcss Worlds, that only shine at night. 

Yes ! A\illingly at times would 1 endure 

Mine om n most costly wretchedness once more I — 

That lent me joys thus perfect and thus pure — 

Could I but dream as I have dreamt before. 

Could I but feel to the heart s quivering core 
“^lliat flash of rapturous Extacy, that did mock 
All (joinmon happiness — ^that lightened o’er 
Mine inmost being — rivifig the dull rock 
Of a chilled deadened heart, wdth its electric shock. 

But if mysterious sorrows we endure — 

Profound unearthly raptures thrill us too — 

Ethcrial — fervent — ^beatific — pure — 

For ever welcome and for ever new. 

And both proclaim the Soul is journeying through 
* An alien Country — a far foreign Land — 

Where endless ills and miseries must pursue — 

While still the glorious Traveller s oft-times fanqed , 

By mighty Airs fromlHome — now keen — now heavenly bland. 

Yea I verily we are mystically made — 

How many a link and vein, and tint and tpne — 

How many a 'flelicate trace and transient shade 
Of thought and feeling do we wondering own, * 

Whose ends anff sources are alike unknown ; 

Not to this World seem they to appertain, 

Like precious seeds within our deep Souls sown, 

Subject awhile to dull Corruption’s stain, — • 

Till in Existence new— •Mind bursts its wintcry chain.” 

— pp. 152, 169. 
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We have already expressed a high opinion of Lady Emmeline’s 
powers ; if she will be just to herself, she will continue to culti- 
vate them : we entertain little doubt that they will repay her care, 
and place her not merely in the first rank, but at the head of tlie 
female poets ^ England. There is an originality .and an auda- 
city in her thoughts, which are among the surest tokens of genius. 
But she will accninj)lish nothing worthy of the nare and vigorous 
intellect witli wliich she is endowed, unless she discard politics of 
every kind from her future j)roductioiis ; they do not become her; 
they w'onjd spoil the best ]K)(‘trv that evc*j* was w ritten ; for bedsides 
being disagri‘eable to those who ai*e not of her way of thinking, 
they are unmanageable and awkward in every kind of verse tlmt 
is not intended to be ludicrous or satiric.al. 

It will be nccessaiy also for this young writer to attend more 
strictly to die styh' of her composition. The poetic form of 
expression flows even to redundance from her pt‘u; but we sus- 
pect that she w^ants a musical ear. Wc‘ might cite from the two 
hundred and fifty stanzas, of wlfitji her poem consists, nearly half 
the number as most objectionable for tlieir harshness. She fre- 
quently passes die usual bounds of •poetic license, in clipping 
words in order to press them into her service. These unclassic 
liberties oteur often in the same stanza, and more than twice 
even in the same line. Passages such as these should have been 
laboured until they came out perfectly polished; and if they were 
found intractable, they shoidd have been rejected. Hiere are, fis 
we have shown, stanzas in the Visionary ” which are in them- 
selves gems of the most brilliant order; but the'y are so overlaid 
with the gross matter which forms the mass of the poem, that 
they must participate in the doom of speedy oblivion which awaits 
it, unless Lady Emmeline shall interweave them iq some happier 
creation of her genius. 

Miss Bowles must be the most welcome of visitors to a crowded 
nursery ; nobody can describe with more facility, cheerfulness, 
and affection, the*joys, and amusements, and sorrows, of that noisy 
region. Her blank verse is not indeed al.ways very distin- 
guishable from prose; but it de.als with matter wdiich possesses 
many attnictions, under whatever fornf it may be produced. 
The comfortable fire-side, the first atteifipts at landscape drawing, 
the triumjihant display of «a new doll, the delights of juvenile 
horticulture, the elysian enjoyments of the Wing, the favorite 
spaniel and lamb, the mysteries of tea-drinking, these and an 
endless variety of other topics, suited to Uie taste of young mai- 
ilens just lialf-way through their teensy are handled by Miss 
Bowles with woivlerful dexterity ‘in her “ Birth-dity.” Several 
of her smaller poems are distinguished by a pl.aynil fancy, of 
%ylm*h the following lines w^ill alford agreeable evidence : — 
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TO MY LITTLE COUSIN, ON HER FIRST BONNET. 

“Fairies I ^uard tho baby’s bonnet — 

Set a s])ecial watcli upon it : 

Elfiii people I to your care 
I coiiiinit it, fresh and fair ; 

Neat as neatness, white* as snow — 

See you make it ov<t so. 

Watch and ward si‘t all about. 

Some within and some without; 

Ovei* it, with dainty iiaiid. 

One h(‘r kirtle gr(M*n expand; 

One take post at every ring ; 

One at (^acli unwrinkleil string ; 

Two or thre(‘ about tliii bow 
Vigilant concern b(*stoAV ; 

A score, at least, on (*ithcr side, 

’(lainst evil accident ymwidc 
(Jolt, or jar, or overlay^; 

And St) the precious charge convey 
Through all tlu^i*dangers of the way. 

But when tliose are battled through, 

Varies I more rt^mains to do. 

Ye must gift, befort* ye go, 

Tin* bonnet and the Jiabe also — 

(lift it to protect her well. 

Fays I from all malignant spell, 

(Jiarms and seasons to defy. 

Blighting winds and evil eye. 

And tlie bonny Babe I on her 
All your choicest gifts confer 
Just as much of wit and sense 
As may be liers without pretence — 

Just as much of grace and beauty. 

As sliall not intei*f[!re with duty — 

Just as much of sjirighfliiu'ss. 

As nijxy companion ^enth'ucss — 

Just as 'muc4 of finnness, too, 

As Avith self-wjjl hath nought to do— 

Just as much light hearted chc*t*r, 

As ma^ be melted to a t(*ar — 

By a word — a tone — a look — 

Pity’s touc]^ or Love’s rebuke — 

As mmdi of frankness, sw^eetly free. 

As may consort with modesty — 

As much of heeling, as will bear 
Of aft(*r lif(* the wear and tear — 
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As much of life But, Fairies I there 

Ye vanish into thinnest air ; 

And with ye parts the playful vein 
That loved a light and trivial strain. 

Befits me better, Babe ! for thee 
T* invoke Almighty agency— 

Almighty love — Almighty power — 

To nurture up the human flower, 

To clierish it with heavenly dfew, 

Sustain with earthly blessings too ; 

And when the ripe full time shall be. 

Engraft it on eternity.” — pp. 247-250. 

The Verses addressed to a River remind us of the meditative 
moralising character, which belongs generally to Spanish poetry. 

THE RIVER. 

River I River! little River I 

Bright you sparkle on your way, 

O’er the yellow pebbles dancing. 

Through the flowers and foliage glancing, 

Like a child at play. 

, River! River! swelling River! 

On you rush o’er rough and smooth — 
liOuder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweeping, 

Like impetuous youth. 

River I River I brimming River ! 

Broad and deep and still as Time, 

Seeming still — yet still in motion, 

Tending onward to the ocean, 

Just*like mortal prime. 

River ! River ! rapid River 

Swifter now you slip away ; 

Swift and silent as an arrow. 

Through a channel dark and narrow. 

Like life’s closing day. 

River I River ! headlong Rivejr 
Down you dash into the sea;* 

Sea, that line hath never sounded. 

Sea, yiat voyage had never rounded. 

Like Eternity.” — pp. 284-5; 

Mr. Trench’s poems appear also to liave been cast'^in the 
Spanish mould ; he was for some time a resident in that country 
and in Italy, wl^ere he seems to have found abundant occupation 
suitable to the habits of a highly educated mind. Every line of 
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bis compositions bespeaks an elegant taste, pervaded by a deep 
sense of religion, wholly free from bigotry. Tliough a clergyman 
of the ProtesUint church, he did not deem it to be his mity to 
enter the Catholic temples abroad, for the purpose of discovering 
in diem, as too many of his brethren have done, objects for ridi- 
cule and misrepresentation. Ilis heart found a resting-place 
wherever he mingled with members of the great human lamily, 
engaged in worshipping the God of all Christians. 

The “ Story of Justin^Martyr ” was suggested by the first dia- 
logue of that cclebratt'd saint with Tr^^iho. It is the picture of a 
fine mind plunged into despair, so long as it failed to*discover 
any permanent source of happiness within itself ; but restored to 
peace the moment the great truth became apparent, that man was 
born for a higher destiny than he can fulfil in this stage of exist- 
ence. The poem is veiy gracefuily written. It is followed by a 
considerable number of sonnets, and other small pieces, which are 
characterised by a gentle amiable train of feeling, a spirit of free- 
dom truly English, and an unaffected zeal for the propagation of 
Christian principles. The reader cannot, we think, but admire 
the following lines, written at a village on the lake of Thrasymene, 
where the sanguinary battle between Hannibal and tlie Romans 
under Flaminius was fought about two thousand ^years ago. 

The lake,” says Eustace, * ‘ is a very noble expanse of water, 
about ten miles ui length, and about seven in breadth ; the banks 
ascend gradually, but in some places rapidly, from its marg in.* 

LINES 

WRITTEN AT THE VILLAGE OF PASSIGNANO, ON THE LAKE OF THRASYMENE. 

“ The. iriountaiiis stand about the quiet lake, 

’'fhat not a breath its azure calm may break ; 

No leaf of these sere olive trees is stirred, 

111 the near silence far-off sounds are heard ; 

The tiny bat is flitting overhead. 

The hawthorn doth its richest odours shed , 

Into the dewy air ; and over all 
Veil after Atiil the evening shadoM^s fall. 

And one bv one withdmw each glimmering Iv^.ight, • 

The far, ana tiiefi the nearer, from our sight — 

No sign surviving In this tranquil scene; 

That strife and savage tumult here have been. 

But if the pilgrim to the latest plain 
Of carnage, whgre the blood like summer rain * 

Fell but the other day ; if in his mind 
He marvels much and oftentimes to find 
With what success has Nature each sad trace 
Of man's red footmarks laboigred to efface— 
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What wonder is it, if tills spot appears 
Guiltless of strife, when now two tliousand years 
Of daily reparation have gone by, 

Since it resumed its own tranquillity. 

This calm has nothing strangt?, yet not the less 
This holy evening’s solemn quietness, 

The perfect beauty of this wimlless lake, 

This stillness which no harsher murmurs break 
Than the frogs croaking from the distant sedgt?. 

These vineyards drt,^t unto the water’s edge. 

This hind that homeward driving the slow steer, 

^ells that man’s daily work goes forward here. 

Have each a power upon me, while I drink 
The influence of the phu;id time, and think 
How gladly that sweet Motli(*r onc(^ again 
Resumes her scoptrt' aiyJ benignant reign. 

But for a few short instants scared away 
By the mad game, the cruel impious fray 
Of her distempered children — now comes back. 

And leads them in tlic^qstomary track 
Of blessing once again ; to order brings 
Anew the dislocated frame of things, 

And covers up, and out of sight conceals, 

,^hat they have MTOught of ill, or gently heals.” — pp. 81-83. 

We have classed *‘Ion” amongst the poetic rather than amongst 
the dramatic productions of the day, bc*cause, altliough in point 
of fact it lias been represented three or four times on the stage, 
it has very little in it of the true dramatic character. The story 
wliich it tells is too simple and too brief to be rendered effective 
in a theatre. If we were indeed to believe all that the newspapers 
and play-bills have proclaimed about its success in that sphere, 
we should be bound to set it down as the most admirable acting 
tragedy that has been brought out in this country for many years. 
But several circumstances combined to give this work an interest, 
which, though /.'xciting for the moment, was altogether of a tran- 
sitory nature. It was, in the first place, avowed to be from the 
pen of a Sergeant learned in the law, in fu?l practice at the bar, 
whose occupations it was thought were /ar from being favourable 
to tlfe cultivation of a taste for the drama. It was printed ori- 
ginally by the author for private circulation, and while thus circu- 
lating privately, it found its way, by some accident we presume, to the 
liands of thoeditors of the Quarterly juid lOdinburgh Reviews, who 
rendered it as public as possible, by gi^ng voluminous extracts 
from it in their respective journals, accompanied by commentaries 
teeming with eulogy. The puiiblic mind being thus prepared to 
receive it as a JiiorSthan ordinary performance, it was announced 
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for the benefit of Mr. Mjicready, wliose numerous friends Jind 
admirers assembled to applaud anything that would liave Been 
presented to them upon such an occasion. It was afterwards 
rep€!ated twice or thrice by permission of the author,” and from 
thi‘ force of the examples already given, every body praised it, 
because it was tlu? fashion. Persons however of sound judgment, 
who witnessed its n‘pres(4itation, have reported tlie effect of it 
upon the stage to be languid in the extreme ; nor can we imagine 
how it could liave been otluTwise, vrheii we consider tlie object 
and structure of the comj)osition itself, and the cliaracters of wliich 
it is comj)osed. • • 

The great purpose which Mr. Talfiiurd seems to have had in 
view in writing this tragedy, was the developement of a perfectly 
piij'e and amiable character, deriving all its motives of action from 
great elevation of mind, and an invariable benevolence of dispo- 
<»ition- A creature of this species appears to have been long 
familiar to his dreams — it Wiis the internal standard with which 
he evidently compared the virtues ,of his late friend and instructor, 
Mr. Valpy, while he was dt^liuVating them in the preface to his 
tragedy — it enters into all his notions of the beautiful and sub- 
lime — it gives a marked peculiarity to his style of writing on 
ulmost every subject, prompting those ^Tond” forms of/}xpression 
which are more indicative of an over affectionate heart, than of 
a master mind. This kitul of spiritual essence he has embodied 
in ‘‘ Ion,” whom he thus, through the mouth of Agenor, one of 
the sages of Argos, introduct's to his audience: — 

“ Love, tlic germ 

Of his mild nature, hath spn^ad graces forth, 

Expanding wdtii its progress, as the store 
Of rainbow colour whieli the seed conceals 
Sheds out its tints from its dim treiksury, 

To flush and circle in tlic* fl(»\vcr. No tear 
Hath fill’d Jiis eye save that of tliouglitful joy 
When, ill the cviuiing stillness, lovely things 
Press’d on his soul too busily: his vt)ice. 

If, in the e;j,rnestn(»ss of childish sports, 
liaised to tlic tone of ang(;r, check’d its force, 

As if it fefif’d to break its being’s law. 

And falter’d into, music ; wh(*n the forms 
Of gnilty passion have been made to live 
In pi eturciS speed i, and others Jlav(^ 'wax’d loud 
In righteous indignation, lu* hatli heard • 

With sceptic Sa^iic, or from some shmder vein 
Of goodness, which surrounding gloom conceard, 

Struck sunlight o’er it : V> his life hath flow’d 
From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, • 

In whose calm depth the beautiful and* pure 
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Alone are mirror’d ; which, though shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in light, 

And takes no shadow from them." — p. 6. 

Now this is all very pretty — ^the language is smootli — if you 
will, poetical — but it is the language of a school that does not 
draw Its inspiration from nature. A mere human being governed 
solely by tlic impulse of love, and enabled by die operation of 
that feeling to control all die other passions given to our species, 
never yet existed. Ion doe* not appertain to our world. He is a 
faultless creation fitted for some better planet, but we can have 
no syinHiathies with him. He does not love Clemanthe like a 
man — ^liis dispositions in her favour are a great deal too angelical, 
and indeed such as no w^nnan would receive in exchange for her 
own ardent and devoted attachment. The lot selects him to be 
the assassin of Adrastus. Ile»accepts the office with a degree of 
fear, that is very right and proper in an innocent mind, but* is 
not at all of that heroical character calculated to sliine in tragedy. 
He reasons himself into a metje executioner of justice, and seeks 
to accomplisli the task confided *to him as nearly as possible ac- 
cording to the forms of law. 

This mode of proceeding is undoubtedly very consistent with 
Ion’s chai|icter ; but all we can say is, that such a character is 
not a tragic character. It stirs im none of those storms of pas- 
sion in the mind which it is the orace of tragedy to excite. Hence, 
when Ion ultimately sacrifices himself, as the last of his house, in 
order to fulfil an oracle which foretold that until his race should 
be extinct, the plague would not cease in Argos, we feel no 
sorrow for his departure. He gives up Clemanthe without a pang 
— ^he puts the knife into his own heart without terror — he comes 
before us and passes away like a visionary thing, wholly exempt 
from the ordinary frailties and feelings of our nature, and consc*- 
ouently beyond the sphere either of our pity or our admiration. 
The heart of man is capable only of being touched by human 
woes or joys ; we feel for each other because we might ourselves 
be placed in the same circumstances which demand our attention 
on the part of those who suffer around us. * But we cannot hold 
communion ivith ideal creations which doi not in any manner 
resemble ourselves, having neither our failing flesh, our rushing 
blood, our resolution, or our despair. In this respect “ Ion” ap- 
pears to us, as a* tragedy, an entire faOure. • It wants a hero in 
whoseMoceedings we can hold an interest — the person intended 
to all attention is a marble sta^e, wrought with great 

lalwK'and some skill, but devoid of the “ human face divine,” 
v)hich after all is to men the ti^he bond of sympathy. 

It has been 6bje4fed to tliis production, as a vital error, tliat the 
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scene is laid in an age and a country governed by Pagan nolflins 
of religion ; notions with which it can be harcDy expected, that 
tlie great mass of those who now read tragedies or attend theatres 
shall entertain a community of sentiment. The objection seems 
to ns of no weight. It matters little to what form of religion 
the })( isons of a drama belong, provided they be engaged in a 
coursf* of action which awakens our attention, which resembles 
tin* cnrreiit of human affairs, which is impelled by motives fami- 
liar to onr own bosoms, vexed by our jealousies, illumined by our 
affections, controlled by the ambition of some master ^irit, or 
Imvrying before it rivafries, crimes, sorrows and hopds, Jike an 
irn*sisliblo tide. The battles of the Gods in the Iliad are as 
fraiightwith interest as those of tlie Greeks and Trojans, because 
the Gods of Homer are men wlio descended for the moment from 
Olynipus. There are scenes in* the Iphigeiiia in Aulis, the 
Orestes and the Medea, which will be read with delight as long 
as the heart of man shall remain constituted as it is. 

It is a much greater defect in^tlfis tragt'dy that it has in fact 
no action at all. It is a poem replete with narrative, descriptions 
of fettling and scenery, witli-invectives against tyranny, and ar- 
guments in fi^our of liberty ; but it wants the animation of 
deeds passing befori* our eyi‘s. 'Ihe scene opens in* temple 
built on a rock over Argos — the plague we are told is raging in 
the city below, but we perceive no symptoms of it ; we learn 
something of it from the anger of an old man wliom Ion pre- 
vented from exposing himself to its perils, and whom he reproves 
in the following characteristic terms: — 

And art thou tired of being? Has the grave 
No torors for thee ? Hast thou sunder’d quite 
Those tliousand meshes which old custom weaves 
To bind us earthward, and gay fancy fiima 
With airy lustre various P Hast subdued 
Those cleavings of the spirit to its prison, 

Those nice regards, dear habits, pensive menwries, 

That change the valour of the thoughtful breast 
To brave dissimulation of its fears ? 

Is hope queiK^ljed in thy bosom ? Thou art free, 

And in the simple of man 

Standest ai)art untempted : — do not lose 

The great occasion thou hast pluck’d from jniscry, 

Nor play thc^pendthrift with a* great despair, ^ 

But use it nobly r — pp. 10-11. 

The phrases we have marked in Italics bctiay the Wordsworth 
school to which Mr. Talfourd is i|ttaclicd. And when we talk 
of the Wordsworth school, let us not be undm^o^ as wishing to 
underrate the merit of that distinguished poe^ It is the misfor- 
VOL. I. NO. in , 2 G 
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tui|B of all imitation that it catches rather tlie weaknesses than 
the perfections of the original ; for this reason, that the latter 
would require in the copyist a genius equal to that of the master. 
Thus many phrases wliicn Wordsworth was the first to use, and 
whicli in his works are redeemed by the thoughts that prompt 
them, have been adopted by his admirers and introduced into 
their own compositions, where there is not the same powerful in- 
ducement to make us pass them over with indulgence. Pen- 
sive memories,” “dear habits,” “nice regards,” “liousehold 
thougli^,” “household charities,” and other fond and fanciful 
jargon of^that descriptior may be found abundiuitly strewed 
througli die speeches, not only of Ion, but of almost every other 
chfiracter in this tragedy. 

Adrastus hiid issued a decree forbidding on pain of death any 
person to seek his presence without being summoned for that 
purpose. The sageS of the temple decided that it would be wi»ll 
to counsel him against the course of tyranny which he was pur- 
suing, and several of them ofier to go to his palace with that 
view. The following are the “loving” terms in which Ion 
solicits that office for himself. 

“ O Sagos, do not think my prayer \ 

^^ospeaks unseemly forwardness — send me I 
The coarsest reed ihat trembles in the marsh. 

If heaven select it for its instrument. 

May shed celestial music on the breeze 
As clearly as the pipe whose virgin gold 
Bejlts the lip o f Vkathus ; — ^ye are wise. 

And needed by your country ; ye are fathers : 

I am a lone stray thing, whose little life 
- * ^ By strangers’ bounty cherish’d, like a wave 
. That from the summer sea a wanton breeze 
Lifts for a moment's sparkle, will subsic^ 

Light as it rose, nor leave a sigh in breaking ,'* — ^p. 14. 

The idea of Heaven selecting a reed from a marsh to be its 
instrument is new. The comparison between a reed which befits 
the lip of Phoebus, with a devoted statesman resolved to stay the 
actions of a ^sanguinary tyrant by his^ wj|^om, is also original. 
The*^ poetical energy of tlie whole^ passage — die “ little life ” 
sparkling for a moment like a wave raised by a “wanton breeze” 
from the “ summer sea,” “ not sighing*^ even when it breaks, 
we leave tc the judgment of the reader. The affection of Ion 
for, Clemanthe must not have been overpowering, we should 
imagine, if it was *hever more naturally or ardently expressed 
than in the following scene. At this moment, it will be remem- 
bered, Ion was abotit to seek Adrastus — ^in other words to run 
the imminent hazard of never seeing the lady again. 
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ION. 

How fares my pensive sister ? 

CLEMANTHS. 

How should I fare but ill when the pale hand 
Draws the black foldings of the eternal curtain 
Closer and closer round us- — Phocion absent — 

And thou, forsaking all within thy home, 

Wilt risk thy life with strangers, in whose aid 
Even thou canst do but little ? 

ION. 


It is lit^ea 

But in these sharp extremes of fortune, 

The blessings wliich the weak and poor can scatter 
Have their own season. ‘Tis a little tiling 
To give a cup of water ; yet its drauglit 
Of cool refreshment, draiftVl by fever’d lips, 

May give a sliock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in ^ppiest hourj. 

It is a little thing to spcfik a phrase 

Of common comfort which by daily use 

Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 

Of Mm who tliought to die unmourn’d, ’twill fall ^ 

Like choicest music ; fill the glazing eye • 

AVitli gentle tear ; relax the knotted hand 

To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 

And slied upon the departing soul a sense 
More ]u*ecious than the benison of friends 
About the honor’d deathbed of the rich, 

To him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and feels. 

CLKMANTHE. 

O thou canst never bear these mournful offices I 
So blytliCj^so merry once I Will not the sight 
Of frenzied agonies unfix thy reason, 

Or the dumb woe congeal thee ? 

ION, 

4 No, Clemanthc : 

They are the patient sorrows that touch nearq^t I 
If thou had^ seen the warrior when he writhed 
In the last grapple of his sinewy frame 
With conquering anguish, strive to cast a smile 
(And not irt vain) upon his fragile wife, * 

Waning beside him, — and, his limbs composed,* 

The widow of the moment fix her gaze 
Of* longing, speechless love, upon the babe. 

The only living thing whilh yet was hers. 

Spreading its arms for its own restiug-plac^ 

Yet with attenuate^! hand wave off 
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The unstricken child, and so embraceless die, 

Stifling the mighty hunger of the heart ; 

Thou couldst endure the sight of selflsh grief 
In sullen ness or frenzy; — but to-day 
Another lot falls on me. 

CLEMANTHE. 

Thou unit leave us ! 

I read it plainly in thy alter’d mien ; — 

Is it for ever ? 

ION. 

f ^ That is with tlie gods I 

I go but to the })alacc, urgt'd by hope, 

Whicli from afai* Jiath <hxrted on my sou!, 

That to the Jiumbleness of one like me f 
Tlie liaughty king may Jistcui. 

CLEMANTJIE. 

To th(^ palace ! 

Knowest thou the peril — nay the certain issue 
That waits ^hee? Death ! — The tyrant lias d(‘creed it. 
Confirmed it with an oath ; and he has pow(‘r 
To keej) that oath ; for, hated as he is. 

The reckless soldiers who ))artake his riot 
Arc swift to do his bidding. 

• ION. 

I know all ; 

lltlt they who call me to the work can shield mo, 

Or make me strong to suffer. 

CLEMANTHE. 

The.n tins sword 

Falls on thy neck ! O Oods ! to think that thou. 

Who in the plentitude of youthful life 
Art now b(*for(» me, ere the sun <leclin('. 

Perhaps in one short hour shalt lie cold, cohU 
To speak, smile, bless no more I — Thou sjjialt not go I 
ION. 

Thou r^ust not stay me, fair one ; even thy father, 
Who (blessings on him !) loves me as his son, 

Yields to the will of Heaven. 

^ CLEMAI^TIIE. 

And he can do this 1 

f I shall not bear his presence if ^hou fullest 
By his consent ; so shall I be alone. 

• • ION. 

Phdeion will soon return, and juster thoughts 
Of thy admiring father close the gap 
Thy old companion left behind him. 

• ‘ clem4:nthe. 

c ^ Never 1 

What will to me be father, brot{jer, friends, 
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When thou art gone — the light of our life quench’d — 
Haunting like spectres of departed joy 
The home where thou wert dearest? 

ION. 

Thrill me not 

With words that, in their agony, suggest 
A hope too nwishing, — or my head will swim, 

And my heart faint within me. 

CLEMAN'ffHE. 

Has my speech 

Such blessed power ? I will not mourn it then, » 
Though it liath told a secret I had borne 
Till deaili in silenc(*: — how aflection gi*(‘w 
To this, rknow not; — day succe(‘ded day, 

Each fraught witJi the same innocent delights, 

Without oiu; shock to ruffle the disguise 
Of sist(‘Tly regard which veil’d it well, 

Till thy changed mien reveal’d it to my soul, 

And thy great i)oril inal^es»me bold to tell it. 

Do not despise it in me ! 

ION. 

With deep joy, 

Thus I receive it. Trust me, it is long 
Since 1 have learned to tremble midst our pleasures, 
Lest I should break tlu* golden dream around me 
With most uiigrahdul rashness. I should bless 
Th(* sharp ami perilous duty which hath press’d 
A life’s delieiousJK'ss inf.o these momt‘iits, — 

Which herci must end. 1 came to say farewell, 

And the u'ord must be said. 

CLEMANTITE. 

Thou canst not mean it I 
Have I disclaim'd all maiden bashfulncss 
To tell the cherish’d secret of my sold 
To my soul’s master, and in rich return 
Olitain’d tJie dear assurance of his lov(‘, 

To hear him speak that miserable word, 

I cannot — will not echo? 

. •ION. • 

* * Heaven has call’d me, 

And I have pledgefl my honor. W’^lien thy heart 
Bestow’d its preference on a friendless boy, 

Thou didst«hot image him a rftcreaiit ; nor 
Must he provt; so, by thy election crown’d. * 

Thou hast endcJw’d me with the right to claim 
Thy help through this our journey, be its course 
Lengthen’d to age, or in hour to end. 

And now I ask it I — bid my courage hold. 

And witli thy free approval send me forth 
In soul apparcU’il for my office I 
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CLEMANTHE. 

Go I 

I would not have thee other than thou art, 

Living or dying — and if thou shouldst fall — 

ION. 

Be sure I shall return. 

CLEMANTHE. 

• If thou shouldst fall, 

I shall be happier as the affianced bride 
Gf« thy cold ashes, than in proudest fortunes — 

Thine — ever thine — [she faints in his arms. 

ION. 

Abra ! — So best to part — ^Enter Abha. 
Let her have air; be neariher through the day; 

I know thy tenderness — should ill news come 
Of any friend, she will require it all.” — ^pp. 17-23. 

So he finds Clemantlie in a f^int, and thinking that the best 
opportunity to be off', this ardenl lover consigns his mistress to 
Abra, and exit. But look at the nianjier in whicli he has enter- 
^tained her throughout. How fares my pensive sister?^' 
How should I fare but ill she. answers, “ especially as you 
are going away.” Then he preaches to her about the importance 
of a cupgi^ water to the thirsty, of pityinj^ the distressed, of 
soothing tne bed of death, of the ‘^patient sorrows” of a 
warrior stifling the migh ty hunger of his heart,” and he winds 
lip by saying, witliout even telling her of liis love, if any he had 
for her, that he came to say farewell ! “ Oh” says she very 
naturally, “surely you can mean no such thing !” — “Indeed but 
I do,” he replies, “ my honor is engaged — my honor — “ Go,” 
exclaims Clemanthe, “ I would not have thee other than thou 
art.” We beg Clemanthe’s pardon — we rather think she would 
have had him quite the reverse of what he then appeared to 
be. She talks of the happiness she would experience in becom- 
ing tlie affiaiiced bride of his “ cold ashes I” There never was 
such a parting scene as this before ! We dely the most enthusi- 
astic of Mr. Talfourd’s admirers to ck^tejet a single mark of 
natural feeling in the whole of the dialogue on either side, except 
the fainting fit, when she manages very* adroitly to fall into his 
arms. Where wafe his cup of water then ? * 

Tlie interview between Adrastus and Ion is carried on, so far 
as Io|i is concerned, in the same declanftttory and puerile style. 
Ion, instead of addressing him in the language of a patriot and a 
man, whines about the period wien the tyrant was a little baby 
himself, and wl^ dandled on his mother’s Ibiee ! He next speaks 
to him of love : — 
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“ Think upon the time 
When the clear depths of thy yet lucid soul 
Were ruffled with the troublings of strange joy. 

As if some unseen visitant from heaven 
ToucliM the calm lake and wreatliM its images 
In sparkling ^aves; — ^recall the dallying hope 
That on the margin of assurance trembled, 

As loth to lose in certainty too bless’d 
Its ha})j)y being; — taste in thoiiglit again 
Of the stolen sweetness of those evening walks, 

Wlien paiisied turf was air to winged feet, 

And circling forests by etlierial touch 
Enchant'd, w ore the livery of the sky, 

As if about to mt'lt in goldc'ji liglit 
SJjaf)es of one heavenly vision.” — i)p. 32 — 33. 

• 'Fliis passage reads very wdl, .and sounds like poetry. It has 
been quoted by some of our contemporaries as a superior specimen 
of composition. Let us examine a little. The soul of Adrastus 
is first compared to a lucid Lake until it is disturbed by love, 
which, like an unseen visitant from heaven, touches the calm 
lake, and does what ? — Wreathes its images in spirkling waves ! 
What images ? Assume an object to be rSected in tht^lake, and 
suppose the surface to bo agitated into circles by the unseen visi- 
tant, the reflection will not be wreathed but broken, igy: will the 
sparkle of the wave reach the image at all, which is dHow while 
tlie sparkle is above. The metiiplior, therefore, is a mere conceit, 
wliicli lias no foundation in nature. 

Again. The forests through which the lovers are imagined to 
be walking, are said to be eiiclitviited by I'therial touch, and tlieii 
they wear ‘Hhe livery of the sky, as if about to melt in golden light 
shapes of one lieaveiily vision.” Does tlie reader understand this ? 
What is the livery of tlie sky ? Azure most certainly. Therefore 
tlie forests are clothed in azure as if they were about to melt in 
golden light! Ajiid what then? Why, dien tlie same forests 
become shapes of one heavenly vision ! 

Adrastus now befcomes the hero for a scene or two, and while 
he relates his pcrsoiitil hjstory,* Ion sinks into iiisijjuificahct' — or 
rather, the efleniinacy which pervades liis cliar.T,cter tliroughout, 
becomes more conspicuous when comjiared with the impetuous 
and manly bc*aringp of the king. The story of his youth, of his 
secret. marriage, of the loss of his son, is well told. It is flisfigured 
by no “ nice memories^’ the narrative is rapid, pregnant, clear^ 
and affecting. The resemblance of Ion to the mother of that 
child melts the tyrant’s soul ; lu^grees to sununoii to his council 
the sages of Argos. Ion returns to the temple \Ath a message to 
that effect, lie sneets Clcmaiitlie, who presents him to the sages, 
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and in die enthusiasm of her joy asks them, “ Why shout ye not 
his welcome ?” whereupon her father observes — 

" Dearest girl, 

This is no scene for thee ; go to thy chamber, 

ril come to thee ere long.” [Exit Clemanthe I 

He then sends away his brother sages, and after pouring a little 
flattery into the ear of Ion, he tells him, what he knew before, 
tliat Clemanthe loves him. Ion treats the matter very coolly, 
and assiiVejt the father that he will not spurn her, but in words 
that we doubt much whether Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, with all his 
ingenuity, could found upon them an action for a breach of 
promise of mafriage. In fact. Ion is the most frigid lover that 
ever appeared on or ofl‘the stage.t After a long and tedious scene, 
in which Ctesiphon uplates an insult offered to his father b} 
Adrastiis, and babbles much about revenge, which he was not 
able to accomplish. Ion attempj^ to palliate the deed, in a disser- 
tation upon tyranny in general, U^hich he shews to be the result 
rather of the vanity of the multitude, ,than of the vicious disposi- 
tion of the ruler. The argument is curious, to say the least of it, 
and is riclj in the jargon of the “ nice memory” school : — 

“ If the rich pageantry of thoughts must fade 
unsubstantial as the regal hues 
Ot eve which purpled them, our cunning frailty 
Must robe a living image with theij* pf)mp, 

And wrc'athc a diadem around its brow, 

111 which our simrty fantasies may lire 
Empearrdj and yleam, in fatal splendor , far 
On after ayes. We must look within 
For that, which makes us slaves; — on sympathies 
Which find no kindred objects in the plain 
Of common life — aj/cctions that aspire 
In air too thin — nml fancy s dewy film 
Floating for rest ; for (wen such delicate threads, 

(jatlicr d by fate s engrossing hand, supply 
, The eternal spindle whence ^^he weaves the bond 
^ Of catle strength in which oar nature ilruyylcs /” — p. 48 . 

Sunny fantasies einpearled and gleaming far on after ages, sym- 
pathies of an exalted kind, affections aspiring; in air too thin, and 
fancy *s dewydilin floating about for ivst, are all so many delicate 
threads gath^ed by the hand of fate, aiid these tlireads supply 
the spindle (we always tliouglit it was the spindle that supplied 
the thread), whence she weave4{ih^ bond of cable in which our 
liuiture struggles ! Wherefore it is demonstrated, that if an ab- 
^lute monarch knocks an old man dovm, the son of the insulted 
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patriarch ought to forgive tlie crime I Ctesiphon very justly 
replies — 

Go talk to others if thou wilt.” 

The council assembles. Agenor, in a long speech upon the 
plague, in which the effects of the pestilence are minutely de- 
scribed, calls upon the king to repent, and pray to the Gods for 
mercy. To this Adrastus replies in another harangue, in which 
he talks of many things — of grasping his sceptre more firmly than 
ever — of becoming more stern — of peopling the few hours of em- 
pire tliat still remain to him 

“ With more lustrous joys than flush’d 
In the serene procession of its greatness, 

Which look’d [lerpetual, as the flowing couri® 

Of human things !” • 

Me then breaks out into the following strain : — 

“ Have ye beheld a pine 
That clasp’d the mounlai|i tvumniit with a root 
As firm as its rough marble, and, a[)art 
From the huge sluule of undistinguisii’d trees, 

Lifted its head as in delight to sliare 
TIio evening glories of the sky, and taste 
'Die wanton dalliance of the heavenly bnicze 
That no ignoble >’aj)Our from the vale 
Could mingle with — smit by the flaming marl, 

And liglited for destruction? How it stood 

One glorious moment, fringed anil wreathed with fire 

WJiieli sliow'd tin* inward graees of its sliaj)e, 

IJiieurnber’d now, and midst its topmost boughs 
’riiat young Ambition’s airy fancies made 
TliiMr giddy nest, leap’d sportive; — never clad 
By liberal summer in a pomp so rich 
As waited on its downfall, while it took 
The storm-cloud roll’d beliind it for a curtain 
To gird its splendours round, and made* thi^blast 
Its minister to vhirl its flashing shreds 
Aloft towards heaven, or to the starthul depths 
Of forests t^at afar might share its doom I • 

So shall the rdyafty of Argos pass 
In festal blaze to d&rknessl” — ^jip. 51, 5S2. 

If Adrastus be nflmitted to have, by this time become of un- 
sound mind, the author, it cannot be denied, has. put into bis 
mouth language and iieas well suited to such a sta\e of intellec- 
tual existence. If we can suppose the king to be? still in his 
senses, then certainly the auth^ raves in a flow of unmeaning 
bombiist, which Rowe himself, had he been aliw, would have in 
vain panted to imitate. < 
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• The oracle of Apollo is disclosed to the king by Phocion : — 

“ Argos ne’er shall find release 
Till her monarch’s race shall cease.” 

Adrastus bids* them all defiance, and departs. The young men, 
Ctesiphon, Phocion, and Ion, agree to meet again in the evening, 
and ihe second act ends with a parody of the dagger scene in 
Macbeth. We naturally expect that tlie third act will open with 
the meeting of the parties who were resolved on the death of tlie 
tyrant. Instead of this, w'e have a scene between Ion and Cle- 
nianthe, 'In* which the action of the [)iece, at its most interesting 
moment, is stayed by a series of speeches conceived in the worst 
taste, and clothed in language which might be cited as the very 
model of a false and vicious style. It is followed by a solilocpiy 
of Ion in the same vehi. The conspirators at length assemble — 
the lots are drawn — Ion is appointed by the fates to slay the king. 
Meantime a communication, made to Clemanthe’s father from a 
stranger, informs the audience that Ion is in trutli the son of 
Adrastus. The remainder of tlie tale may be summed up in a 
sentence. There is a long and painful scene — ^j>ainful for its ex- 
cessive puerility, between the tyrant and his son ; while the latter 
hesitates strike the fatal blow, w^hich the former invites and 
even implores, so well has he been schooled by one of Ion’s lec- 
tures, Medon rushes in to disclose to both their real relationship. 
Upon this they retire together: Ctesiphon pursues them, and the 
reeking dagger which he displays on his return, shews tliJit the 
deed is done. The tragedy really ends here in the middle of 
the fourth act, with the death of Adrastus. The elevation of Ion 
to the throne, and his suicide, in order to accomplish the oracle, 
occupy the Remaining scenes, and altogether destroy the unity of 
the composition. Thus, we have here a tragedy -broken into two 
distinct stories — languid in action — inculcating no moral — ex- 
hibiting no leading hero or heroine — ^written in a style which 
good taste jnust 'severely condemn — ^fraught with poetical conceits 
of whidh a schoolboy ought to be ashamed ; and yet most of our 
quarterly, monthly, weekly, and daily critics, have lauded it to 
the skjies — and four overflowing houses Jia^^c applauded it to the 
echo ! * ^ 

'Phese observations upon “ Ion” hsive been wrung from us by 
an imperative senSe of the duty which we owh' to the literature of 
the age. Professing as we do to be ranked amongst its guardians, 
we could not silently admit such a worlf'as this to be enrolled 
among the legitimate specimens of our drama, seeing that it po^ 
sesses no merit to entitle it to any such distinction. On the coA 
trary, we hold, find we fancy that we have fairly proved, it to be 
of a school of writing which is most objectionable in its character. 
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whether we look to its artificial train of thou^t, or to its con-<» 
ventional and diseased peculiarities of diction, r or Mr. Talfourd 
personally we entertain the highest respect. He is one of the 
ornaments of a profession in which he has succeeded by the force 
of his talents, which are of a very distinguished order. His poli- 
tical sentiments accord entirely with our own, and if justice had 
allowed us to give his tragedy praise, we should have joined in 
the general chorus with unfeigned satisfaction. But the example 
set by his “ Ion” to other writers — ^the view which it presented to 
foreign nations of our living drama — forbade us from withholding 
the opinions which we haa formed upon it, and which we have 
.expressed, we hope, without inflicting pain on a mind destined 
to triumphs much higher than those he could havAxpected in a 
theatre. t 


Art. VI. De la Podsie chretienne dans son Principe^ dans sa 
Matiere, et dans ses Fomfles^ par A. F. Rio . — Forme de VArty 
seconde partie* Paris. 1836. 

^NE of the most remarkable features of the present age is the 
^ universal reaction of that spirit of scepticism, which cha- 
racterised the principal productions of tlie eigliteenth century, 
particularly in France. Out of the general chaos of its conflict- 
ing doctrines, Christianity rises, like tlie phoenix from its ashes, 
resplendent in the beauty of eternal youth. At the very mo- 
ment its implacable enemies were preparing to celebrate its com- 
plete destruction, Philosophy^ History^ and Science, after having 
completed die vast circle of critical investigation, find themselves 
at the very point from which they started ^ after having painfully 
and laboriously threaded the complicated and interminable 
labyrinths of doubt, and after a vast expenditure of genius and 
erudition we are brought back to the humiliating conclusion of 
the wise man of old,*^'** that there U nothing new vnder the sun^"^ 
We are forced at lasUto acknowledge that the philosophy’ of the 
schools, although encumbered by certain verbal forms. Was an 
engine of stupendous poVer in the analysis and synthesis of 
sciences, whereby wcj, arrive at that sublime uniliy which governs 
and upholds diings of themselves fluctuating and contingent. 
It is a circumstance rtot a little remarkable, that amongst the 
books belonging to Hume (the Aristode of the scepticalphilosophy) 
wKs found after his death a copji of the Summa Theologize of 
St. Thomas, filled with marginal notes, and bearing other marks 
of the profound attention *with which he had explored this great 
arsenal of scholastic learning. 
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• It by no means enters into our purpose at present to establish a 
parallel between the philosophy of the middle ages, and that of the 
nineteenth century, if indeed the nineteenth century can be said 
to possess a philosophy ; for we scarcely dare apply so great a 
word to the sensualism of Edinburgh, the Eclecticism of the 
modem French school, or to the vapourish pantheism of Germany. 
We hesitate not however in avowinjg it as our opinion, that these 
three schools have arrived at the mt phase of their respective* 
doctrines, and tliat they have before them but one possible solu- 
tion, the philosophy of Revelation. The school of Edinburgh 
has indeed ever been essentially Christian in its doctrines, 
but not so in its method ; as lor the Frencli and German Philo- 
sophy, Cousii^nd Schell ing who may be considered as its most 
illustrious representatives, if tl\f*y are not Christians, the obstacle 
lies in their logic, and not in their principles. 

In the department of hUtory^ the brilliant lessons of Guizot, 
and in Germany trie more profound and dimassionate criticisms 
of several Protestant authors, 'such as Muller, Wilken, and 
Raumer, have dissipated for ever the foolish and malevolent 
calumnies which Voltaire and his proselytes heaped with bitter 
zeal upon the most eminent personages of the feudal ages, enve- 
loping in dne reprobation, their customs, their laws and their 
institutions. 

Nor has science wanted a chain j)ion to brt^ak the thraldom 
under which she was so long weighed down. The immortal 
Cuvier, in his ])ublic lectures, rend(*red most honourable testi- 
mony to scholastic learning, hesitating not to attribute nil the 
discoveries of modern science to the method wliicJi it adopted. 
To Cuvier belongs the honour of having in an age of material- 
ism, spiritualized the natural sciences, by havings proclaimed the 
supremacy of form ovenr matter, csUiblishing upon its real basis 
the philosophicjil doctrine of identity. The very important dis- 
coveries of thisv great naturalist, in geology and comparative 
anatomy, were made, as were the discoveries of Kepler, and of 
Newton (and in a word all the great discoveries of all great 
men) by a simultaneous employment of the, analytical and syn- 
thetical methods. For, since by a law of flie human mind, every 
experiment is made under the influeneJt of some theory, or at 
least of a hypothesis, we msy thereby learn how important it is 
to use with caution that high prerogative of tlie human mind, by 
^^cl^ we apply to science the test of doa^bt, decomposing by a 
l|^g patient analysis those compound formulas, by which we 
Arrived rapidly at its theory, ^ven Bacon, who is justly cofl- 
sidered as the father of experimental philosophy, was fully aware 
of the dangers of analysis; for in speaking of the extreme diffi- 
culty of his method, he gives as a reason, the great ciiution 
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necessary in putting to the test of experiment things even appa- 
rently fabulous; and he has moreover expressly asserted tnat"^ 
science requires some regulating principle to preserve it from 
corruption, and that principle he hesitates not to seek in revela- 
tion. Although an avowed enemy to the scholastic philosophy, 
he was only an enemy to its abuses, which were certainly great 
in his day ; for instead of a means it had become an end, and 
. men no longer argued to establish truth, but to gain the idle 
triumph oj^’ a victory of words. It is then by no means wonder- 
ful that he should look down with pity upon the introduction of 
syllogism into the domain of natural scic'iice, since the^ofiice of a 
syllogism is by no means to discover truth, but to tench It by a 
• snorter method, in starting from some admitted principle. The 
learned chancellor, in substituting experiment iS tlie place of 
syllogism, as the great instrunit^it of natural science, was fer 
from declaring its omnipotence in tlie other departments of human 
knowledge ; for he well knew that universal scepticism was the 
lU'cessary consequence^ of such a ju'inciple, and no man had a 
grejitcT horror of scepticism than Bacon. 

Descartes stands <*xaotly in the same relation to modern philo- 
sophy fis his illustrious predecessor. Ills t)hilosoj)hical doubt, from 
the abuse of which so many grave erj^ors have resulted, ;was a thing 
in itself extremely innocent, since he never confounded the domains 
of reason and of faith ; and whilst he resj)ected tlie dogma of 
ChristianitVj which he regarded as the rev(‘aled word of God, he 
exercised tliat undoubted prerogative w^hich every man possesses, 
of investigating rational truth by the operations of human 
reason. Those men, therefore, who in later times have taken 
refuge under the names of Bacon and Descartes, to derive from 
a partial consideration of their methods the sceptical philosopliy, 
have been cither illogical or dishonest. For it is evident that 
both Bacon and Descartes admit in th? moral uiiiverst? two 
forces, the one expansive and the other r(‘pressive; as in the 
physical universe, w^e have two forces one of which is conver- 
gent and the other projectile. What should we say of the 
good faith of that man, who, ^rearing Newton’s tlieory of uni- 
versal gravitation of* matter, should establish as the logica] con- 
sequence of that theory the rectilinear motion of tlie earth, and 
the final arrangement of all the heavenly bodies around the sun ; 
because Newton docs not repeat at each page, fhat the centripe- 
tal force is moderated by another force differing in hs direction, 
and that from the harmony of the two, residt die admirable 
njovement of the solar system?. Such, however, is the exact 
process of the modern school Af sceptical philosophy. Talie 
as an example, Mr. Hume examining the doctrfne of causality, 
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and coming to the conclusion that the notion of causality is 
reducible to that of succession ; and that, because Mr. Hume 
thought proper for the mtment to forget this irresistible, self- 
evident truth, viz., that all secondary causes imply a primary 
efficient cause, as well as an end. Without stopping to examine 
into the origin of this truth, we may remark, that he is obliged to 
admit its tyrannical influence over all classes of men, even over 
philosophers, himself amongst the rest, for he avows tliat once 
fairly out of his cabinet he thinks and feels as other n^n. Happy 
had it been for him had he gone on to examine why T 

We har/e been led into tliis rapid survey of the rise and con- 
dition of modern philosophical opinions, by the nature of the 
W'ork which now lies open before us ; M. Rio having done for* 
art, what his illustrious contemporary and friend Cuvier had 
already done for science, and'iv^hat Frederick Schlegel and Dr. 
Ronald had done for history and philosophy ; by establishing the 
identity of that law which governs both mind and matter. 
In a former work, enjoying deservedly a high reputation in his 
native country and in Germany, entitled ‘‘ Essal sur Vhistolre 
de P Esprit humain dans VAnttquiU^^ M. Rio had already laid 
the foundation of his present theory, by demonstrating the high 
mission «f^ art even in that imperfect form of civilization offered 
by Athens, and the other states of ancient Greece, remarking, that 
from the moment it ceased to be a vehicle of social progress, its 
vitality also ceased ; the course of its decay being in the same 
ratio as the decrease of public morals. The paintings of Poly- 
gnotes served as a text book for tlie moral lessons of the philoso- 
pher Chrysippus ; and Aristotle remarks, that painting teaches 
the same precepts of moral conduct as philosophy, with this 
advantage, that it employs a shorter method. But the paintings 
of Apelles were no longer fitted to so high aff end ; the beau 
ideal of form and seiftiment having given place to a less noble 
element, viz. a servile imitation of nature and a base adulation of 
thfe most depratved passions. In the age of Alexander the efforts 
of art were absorbed by the exigencies of private vanity, and tliat 
country which formerly refused a statue to Miltiades, saw her 
legislators and heroes confounded in thd igiloble crowd of harlots 
and flute players, sophists and obscure poets, which disgraced 
her public streets. To one man alone, for an administration 
of no* more than ten years, were voted no less than three hundred 
and sixty ^tues. Lysippus confining himself to the imitation 
of nature, the sublime types of ideal neauty called into being 
by the chisel of Phidias, became unintelligible ; those magnifi- 
cent productions of which Qu»itilian says, that they seemed to 
elevate the senfiments of popular religion by disengaging it from 
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the trammels of matter. Then, to adopt the expression the 
elder Pliny, tlie mission of art was at an end : “ cessavit deinde 
ars"' 

The Mission of Christian art, from bring more noble, inas- 
much as it related to a form of civilization more perfect, was not 
exempt from the same condition of existence, but w'ith this dif- 
ference, that it was exposed to an additional danger. For as 
Grecian art had to avoid a too servile imitation of natural forms, 
Christian art had to avoid not only that, but also that very form 
of art winch was its legitimate predecessor ; thus addii^ to the 
rock of Scylla, the whirlpool of Charybdis. Such i» Hie inge- 
nious hypothesis by whicli our learned author resolves the dif- 
ficult problem of the decay of Christian art at the very moment 
of its greatest apparent splendour: in the age of Raphael, of 
Michael Angelo, of Leonardo da Vinci, of Titian, Coreggio, in 
a word, in the age of all the great professors of modern art. 

The character of Christian art is not only essentially different 
from, but even opposed to, that of syicient Greece ; for Christianity, 
by displacing the centre of art, "extended its circumference, and 
whilst the former had its origin bounded by time and by space, 
the latter, altliough equally limited in its expression^ was in its 
allnMom infinite. Pagan art, completely ignorant qfrthe future 
destiny of m.an as of his real nature, was limited to the beauty 
and power of the human form, and to the expression of certain 
violent p«assions, and that indeed rarriy attempted, and only in the 
decay of art; the general character of Grecian sculpture in its 
best days being a dignified repose and the total absence of all 
muscular effort. Thus, even in the Apollo, although in a state of 
action, the muscles are scarcely indicated. '^The Farnesian 
Hercules is indeed an exception which tjie very nature of the 
subject rendered necessary. — But Christian art, aware of the iden- 
tity of nakedness and shame, hastened to conceal that form which 
sin had degraded, under those ample draperies which became one 
of its peculiarities, and at the same time one of its greatest charms, 
serving as a mystical veil, translucent, yet impenetrable, revealing 
all its motions, but'niding its form — ^infinitely more beautiful than 
the most perfect realty,* inasmuch as the sign is surpassec^by the 
thing signified ; inasmucU as the ideal circle, circumscribed by a 
line wiuiout breadth or thickness, surpasses in perfection tlie 
rude diagram by vdiich it is figured forth. • 

Another of the peculiarities of Christian art, is the beauty and 
eloquence of its exprdk^ion, to which may be added die vastness 
ana importance of its compositions, and their great moral influ- 
ence as one of the forms of language, at a period when the Ian- 
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guage of words was too imperfect for the pulses of subjects of 
high interest, such as the uiliversal judgment, or of deep pathos, 
such as the death of our Redeemer. 

Upon this important mission of Christian art, and upon the 
considerations which have guided him in tracing the history 
of its rise, its progress, and^its decay, we shall allow the author 
to discourse for himself; — 

“ In speaking of the destinies of Painting, considering it as one of the 
forms of Cliristian poesy, wo take up a position wholly different from 
that occi\tiied in an ordinary history^ of the fine arts, a subject no doubt 
of consideAble interest, but which, in the manner in which it has lii- 
therto been treated, lias affordc'd but vague and superficial results. 
If painting, as an art, consists merely in a more or less faithful imita- 
tion of natural objects, by means of lines and colours, what matters it, 
so far as the happiness or the dignity of the human race is concerned, 
that in one age this art was rude and uncultivated, and in another 
admirable ? 

“ But, on the other hand, when we consider jiainting in its various 
phases, as a form of expression, iiiipcrfect, it is true, but progressive, 
to which modern nations were obliged to resort before their languages 
were constructed; when mc farther observe that in those first rude 
efforts, before which the connoisseur passes with indifference, perhaps 
with disdafni are treasured up the richest and most pun* emotions of the 
heart, and the most sublime efforts of the imagination ; and when we 
reflect that these very monuments which w(' despise, were intended UvS 
eternal testimonials of onr holy faith, w(‘. shall become less rigorous in 
insisting upon certain te<!hnieal exeellenees which are pcThaps necessary 
to constitute a masterpiece of art Quitting for a moment the surface 
of things, we shall thus endeavour to penetrate into their more intimate 
essence. It is under tliis point of view, new probably tt) the greater 
number of my readers, that I inteud to treat the subject” — pp. 1-3. 

It is evident from the whole tenor of this work^ that our author 
belongs to tliat school of Mystical Philosophy, the geographical 
centre of which is Munich. Although the University of that city 
contains two chairs of Mystical Philosophy, one of which is occu- 
pied by the celebrated Gorres, we know little of its doctrines in 
tliis country. „His name alone, ho,wevcr, is a snflficient guarantee 
for therir Christian character. Gorres is wot^^hly the most poijiilar 
lecturer in Germany amongst thinking nif ii, butis moreovel’ apious, 
prudent, clear-headed, matter-of-fact sort of person, as his political 
witings clearly prove. If tliien he has auitteck the regions of time 
and space to occupy himself exclusively ^with the more sublime 
phenomena of mind, we suppose it is after a mature appreciation 
of the comparative advant^es pf mind and matter. We have 
seen Cuvier seeking the identity^tf things in their vital forms, and 
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the philosophy of Plato teaches us that the mind is the sole region 
of such forms. The Mystical Philosophy then, studying nature 
ill her material forms by the physical sciences, passes from the 
contingent to the absolute, nor does she repose even there, for in 
transcendental science she seeks also a hidden sense ; so that for 
her both physics and metaphysics ire only forms by which are 
manifested the power, tlie glory, and above all the goodness of the 
Creator. In a word, if natural philosophy be conversant witli 
secondary causes and their relations, the Mystical Philosophy 
studies the universe as well as that wonderfiil mirror ^hich it 
is reflected (the human mind), in reference solely to their own 
end, or final cause, which is God. 

This leads us to remark that, as every order of things supposes 
an universal law, which is the yery condition of its existence, 
(the physical universe being govern^ by the law of gravitation) 
the Mystical Philosophy is not ivanting in that respect ; and hav- 
ing taken its rise out of Christianity, its vital principle is the 
same, viz. charity or love, in its natural form, as contradis- 
tinguished from that charityj which is a heavenly gift. All finite 
forms are in a certain sense manifestations of that supreme form 
from whence they are derived ; therefore the essential quality of 
that primeval form being love, ‘‘ Deus amor est,” that element’ 
must necessarily subsist in all those secondary forms by which it 
is manifested in time and in space. These sublime and uni- 
versal relations are the object of the mystical philosophy both in 
th(*ir objective and subjective being. 

Having thus glanced at the mystical philosophy, we shall pro- 
ceed to state ill a few words the theory of our autlior as applied 
to the art of painting, that being the form of art to which he has 
first applied his doctrines. In it he distinguishes three principal 
elements ; the first of which is the mystical element, which may 
be said to constitute its essence, corresponding with what the 
Platonic philosophy would call its idea. But •an idea in its 
expression has certain necessary relat^ns with time and space, 
whence proceed tw& other subservient elements, drawing and 
colour, which he terms tl^e gpometrical and harmorHous elements. 
It is evident that from the coordination and subordination of diese 
three elements the perfection of the painter’s art arises. 

M. Bio distinguisjies moreover three forms ofiart: the first, tlie 
essential form of Christian art, or that in which the Christian idea 
predominates, and ab^bs into itself the inferior elements of 
drawing and colour. This he terms the Mystical school. By 
the side of that he places the pagan form ancl the natural form, 
or as he terms them, for brevity’s sake. Paganism ftid Naturalism ; 
the former of which seeks its inspirations in the remains of 
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Grecian art, and the latter in an exclusive study of nature, as the 
mystical school seeks her form of art in the human soul, vivified 
by the doctrines and traditions of Christianity. When therefore 
Massaccio, and other painters of the Christian school of the 
15th century, dazzled by the success with which they imitated 
natural objects, filled tlieir pictures with portraits and archi- 
tecture, and began to neglect those sublime traditional types, in 
which was embodied the deep pathos of Christian poesy, this 
setting up of natural forms as an end instead of a means, was 
the firsti>ipdication of the decay of Christian art ; and when at a 
later period, the discovery of the remains of Grecian antiquity, 
whicli were assembled at Florence by the Medici, absorbed the 
admiration of both painters and amateurs, and gave a new direc- 
tion to taste, this tendency to (Jecay was confirmed. Florence 
liecame the great school of drawing, as Venice of colour, but this 
dismemberment of the unity of art proved fatal to its vital principle. . 
In accordance with these premises, M. Rio proceeds to furnish us 
with a new historicid survey of Christian art, marking the gradual 
developement of its technical resources, and at the same time 
indicating the simultaneous imiption of Naturalmn and Pagan-- 
isniy at tl^e very moment when drawing and colour had acquired 
that degree of cultivation which was necessary for its perfection. 

From this moment the history of Christian art requires some 
other method than that w^iicli constitutes the ordinary basis of all 
history, namely, the succession of time. The chronological method, 
as applied to history in general, is subject to many grave objections, 
the least of which is, that it treats successively of things which 
existed simultaneously. But as that is a necessity imposed by 
the limited nature of our intelligence, we must accept it for gene- 
ral purposes, bearing Jilways in mind, that, --as every great 
historical event is prepared by a long succession of dependent 
circumstances, and followed by otlu?rs, which ai*e, as it were, its 
logical consequences, w^e may indeed mark exactly the place of 
any known event in tlie order of time, but it is utterly impossible 
to assign the limits of its influence. Thus, we know when 
the empire of Charlemagne was 'founcled, and when it was dis- 
solvedj but no human sagacity can discover W what concatenation 
of events that stupendous power was prepared, and its influence 
peroetuated. In» like manner, in the history of painting, at the 
beginning ofithe 16th century, the most celebrated painters of 
that golden age of art had lost sight “bf the idea which had 
called it into being. Instead of studying the intimate recesses of 
the human soul conjointly with il|lose traditional types which time 
had handed dow^ii to them, they allowed themselves to be carried 
away by the newly discovered remains «of Pagai} art, which had 
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better have remained for ever buried in the bowels of the earth. 
On the other hand, portraits of men and women, even of harlotSf 
as in the corrupt days of effeminate Athens, began to make their 
appearance in those sacred histories which were painted for the 
instruction and edification of the people ; and from that moment 
the denunciation of the elder Pliny is applicable to Christian artj 
“ Cessavit delude ars^ It ceased — ^yet, like the expiring lamp, 
its bright flame danced with a fantastic brilliancy, from time to 
time, before it sunk into the deep night that followed. 

Independent of the continuous efforts of the Uinbrijjin School, 
even after its complete dissolution, by the death of I^rugino, and 
the apostacy of Raphael, certain privileged beings (at the head of 
whom was Raph^iel himself), were still inspired by the spirit of 
the mystical school. For Raphael, dazzled as he was by the splen- 
dour of Grecian art, and corruJ)ted by tlie most violent and most 
dangerous of human passions — a passion which led him to an early 
and untimely grave — Raphael, tlie meek and ingenuous pupil of 
the pious Perugino, at a less haiij^ period recalled to memory those 
pure ideal forms with which he had been conversant in days of 
innocence and prayer. Other artists of transcendent talent, in- 
spired by the works of their predecessors, or guided by the 
intuitions of genius, have furnished, from time to •time, certain 
remarkable exceptions to the general law, amongst whom Titian 
and Paul Veronese stand pre-eminent. In fact, it is our opinion 
that few really great painters have traversed the field of art, 
without leaving, from time to time, an eloquent protest against its 
corrupt tendency, rising by tlie sole buoyancy oi genius, into the 
pure regions of Christian poesy. 

To seek an example in tlie works of a man, than whom few 
have been more guilty in the abuse of great talents, we mean 
Rubens, the founder of the modern Flemish school of painting, 
notwithstanding the pertinacity with which he has pourtrayed 
the voluminous and somewhat redundant charms of his fair 
countrj'women — even Rubens has fi'equently attained to tlie sub- 
limest pathos. In colour, he ever stood, and ever will stand, pre- 
eminent; and tl\^ powerful charm almost reqpnciles.us to tlie 
disgusting outline whfch he has adopted in the female form, more 
wordiv of Silenus, tlian'of tliat gentle sex. Yet even the women 
of Rutens, when veiled in the majestic folds of his ample dra- 
peries, are noble*objects, though utterly wanting^in the essential 
constituents of female beauty, delicacjjr of form,*and modesty of 
expression. Tw'o otlier painters of inferior merit, yet desiprv- 
edly esteemed, Cigoli, and" Carlo Dolci, seem to have been 
formed by. nature for the mjfsiical school ; fqr, notwith^tai^ding 
the impulse of the times, the former seems to have delight^ in 
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multiplying the ideal images of the seraphic St Francis, whilst 
the other adopted as the objects of his predilection, the Saviour 
of mankind and his Virgin Mother. We have at this moment 
before us a head of Christ by the latter, where that traditional 
form, which the decay of art never totally obscured, is combined 
with an intense expression of tender melancholy, the merit of 
which is excltisiveiy his own. 

M. Rio commences the history of Christian art at its first rude 
efforts in the catacombs of Rome, when the violence of per- 
secution h{id chased into the most hidden recesses of the earth 
that little flobk, which had already commenced the conquest of the 
world. 

The cradle of Christian art, as well for sculpture as for painting, is 
to be sought in the obscurity of the ^atacombs ; there, amidst the most 
sublime inspirations, the first Christian artists traced upon the walls of 
their subterranean chapels, or upon the tombs of their deceased breth- 
ren, those rude monuments, of which certain connoisseurs speak with 
so much disdain, but which wilioever remain objects of profound 
veneration for those whose hearts are faithful to that ancient worship, 
of which these primitive productions are the simple expression, or rather 
the symbol. 

the hist 9 ry of art were to be confined to the technical means em- 
ployed, wirii more or less success, to arrive at the correct imitation of 
natural objects, we should feel it our duty to pass unnoticed the first few 
ages which succeeded the establishment of Christianity ; at that period 
every thing in the Roman Empire was in a state of decomposition, the 
fine arts more particularly, as far as their vital element was concerned. 
The painter and the sculptor, it is true, still handed down, from gene- 
ration to generation, the technical traditions of their respective arts ; 
but the poet’s power, the power of creation, was gone. They still mo- 
delled the inanimate clay, but they had lost the secret qf breathing into 
it the breath of life. 

Christian art having then at its disposition no new technical 
resources, manifested, necessarily, for a certain time, the same exterior 
symptoms of decay, *and the traditional forms of ancient art imposed 
upon it their unfiivourable condiUons. Hence arose a style which might 
jiwy be called the Antique^ a term certainly more applicable to the 
worl^ of the Christian, than to those of Qie Pagan artists of this period, 
ifweuselt according to its more legitimate meaning, as synonymous 
with grandeur and simpiiciig^ qualities wholly wanting in the remains 
of Rwan art during the first two centuries. 

" hn reading the history of the ISmperors, we see ihe very al)ject part 
played by the artists of that period in those 4osgusting orgies which 
demorafiaed all the classes of that corrupt society. * Voluptuousness and 
adulation appear to have been the sole motives of action; and the 
pahHer^ in • ^oostog Jiis suhjecti frtAn the national religion, seexps, 
always ialluenced by%e one 01 ^ the olh^. 
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“ The paintings found in the Catacombs present a remarkable <^on- 
trast, in tiiis respect, both as to the choice of the subject, as to the man- 
ner of treating it ; and if we continue the parallel to the period at which 
Christian art emerged from its subterranean refuge to unfold the 
triumphant banner of the Cross, how admirable its sublime tendency, its 
noble expression, its lofty style, as pourtrayed in these primitive pro- 
ductions, notwithstanding the evident marks of the fatal influence of 
universal decay, preparing insensibly the more glorious triumphs of the 
Middle Ages ! For after all, these monuments, apparently so rude, are 
the most ancient patrimony handed down to us by oiir forefathers of the 
Christian faith ; they are, as it were, so many permanent iflaterial acts 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity ; there we And the fundamental ideas of 
Christianity reduced to their most simple expression, under forms the 
most touching, and the most heroic ; Charity I Sacriflce I Redemption I 
Eternity I —Ideas that communicate their influence to all ages, and all 
places ; potent alike to vivify the first eflTorts of art, or to regenerate its 
* decay. 

In that period which preceded tlie reign of Constantine, the preca- 
rious position of the Christians in the Empire, constantly exposed to the 
most bitter persecution, deprived alike of the free exercise their reli- 
gidn^ as also of the faculty qf exposing its sublime dogmas, had given 
rise, in the absence of more effectual means of disseminating the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity, to a series of Allegories — biblical repre- 
sentations, relating principally to the fall and redemption of the human 
race, and the baptism, passion, and resurrection of our blessed Saviour. 

As the triumphal termination of the Christian's dolorous passage 
upon eartli, the Resurrection was figured forth, by numerous allusions, 
taken principally from tlie Old or the New Testament, such as the histories 
of Jonah and Lazarus ; the dove returning to the ark, bearing in his 
bill the symbolical olive branch ; the water changed into wine ; the last 
judgment ; the phoenix rising from its ashes ; the prophet Elijah in his 
fiery chariot. The good shepherd going after the stray sheep, and 
bearing it meekly on his shoulders back to the fold, seems also to have 
been a subject of particular predilection with the painters and sculptors 
of this period. It was the favourite parable, iuasmuch as it is the most 
touching, and the most consoling. Where is the heart tiiat can rmnain 
unmoved before this beautiful proof of Divine Love, where the Saviour^ 
as it were, compels the sinner to accept the favours which he had 
spurned ? ^ f • • 

** In the days of trial* and persecution. Art had another nfission to 
fulfil, namely, to fortify its Victims against the insolent threats of their 
destroyers, and against the fear of death. For this purpose were repre- 
sented the sufierings and patience of Job, the three youths in the fiery 
furehce^ Daniel in the den of lions, or, as a prophetical anticipatioQ^n 
the final triumph of Cnnstianity, Pharaoh and his host overthifoisn m 
the Red Sea. 

** In consulting the ^oUectionf aof Boaio and Bottari, one natasalty 
expects to fi^hd soihethmg relatiiig tQ the perseefifions of the efuiljr 
Christians, or at least some allusion to the sufieriogs of the martym ; 
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and it is only when that expectation is disappointed^ that we begin to 
appreciate the sublimity of this omission in an age when the fervour of 
the primitive faith was so great, that, being absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of God's glory in the triumph of the cross, men had no time to 
waste upon their own sufferings, or upon the cruelties of their judges. 
They would have found in the commemorations of those astonishing 
victories which were obtained over their Pagan adversaries, something 
of human vanity, which might have diminished the glory of him in 
whose name, and by whose power, they triumphed." — pp. 3-8. 

With tlje accession of Constantine, by whom Cliristianity was 
in a measure emancipated, the art of painting received a considera- 
ble development. The magnificent basilics erected at Rome, 
at Constantinople, and in the principal cities of the European and 
Asiatic provinces, offered to the pencil of the Christian artist con- 
siderable resources. In this second period of Christian art, the^ 
subjects are analogous to the circumstances in wdiich the miracu- 
lous conversion of Constantine had placed the Christian church. 
The allegorical style was abandoned for that of jubilation and 
triumph. Already the image of the Divine Redeemer was placed 
above the sanctuary', in all the pompf of majesty, or engraved 
upon the current money, with the inscription, “King of Kings,” 
“ Light the World.” 

This Romano-christian school, many of the productions of 
which still remain in Italy, maintained itself till the invasion of 
the barbarians, and even to a later period, with certain vicissi- 
tudes. One of the most remarkable circumstances which dis- 
turbed the peaceable progress of art, was the memorable dispute 
between the eastern and western churches, as to the personal 
wpearance of Jesus Christ; the former maintaining, with St. 
Cyril and Tertullian, that the Redeemer, externally, was the 
most ignoble and abject of his race; notwithstanding the contrary 
opinion of some of tlie most celebrated doctors of both churches. 
The essential difference of the fundamental types of art in the 
eastern and western churches, may be regarded as the conse- 
quence of that lamentable separation, out of Vhich have arisen 
so many 'evils. ' From this momenf the Byzantine spirit may be 
signalizra as the leprosy of art. Havipg tailed in corrupting its 
types, it attempted the expedient of destruction; but as the 
efforts of the Arians had faifed in destroying the fundamental 
truth of Christ’s divinity, those of the Iconoclasts were equally 
inefficient to overthrow the ancient and sahStaryr .Catholic practice 
of venerating the images of the Redeemer, of his Virgin Mother, 
of the Holy Saints. But persecution liad another in- 
fluence upon art,*which, although destitute of violence, was not 
less real. The Monks, who were driven out of Greece by the 
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Iconoclast persecution, were received by the Pope, who founded 
several vast monasteries for their iweption ; and being principally 
of the order of St. Basil, their technical skill as painters, envied 
them to inundate the West with the frightful conceptions of 
Byzantine imagination. 

Tliis perverse tendency, traces of which, however, are to be 
found at a much later period, was stopped short by that general 
revolution, which precipitated into one common abyss, the ac- 
cumulated efforts of so many a^es ; sweeping, as it were, from 
the face of die cartli, all remains of art, of literature, and of 
science : and thus preparing one of those great catastrophes which 
seem a condition of progress in the moral, as well as iu the physi- 
cal world. The western nations, polluted by a long series of the 
most atrocious prevarications, like the Canaanites of old, required 
the awful lustration of fire and blood ; and from the dense forests 
bf the North poured forth those avenging hosts, to whom Heaven 
• had reserved the sublime mission of purging them of tlie leaven 
of Paganism, and of constituting jChristianity as tlie basis of civil 
power. 

About this period, Charlemagne was raised up by Divine Provi- 
dence as a barrier against the remains of Paganism in the Western 
World. Then began in language and in art, the grand crisis of decom- 
position, without which the perfect fusion of so many heterogeneous 
elements w'ould have been impossible. This work of transformation, 
which certain philosophers have thought proper to term the long trance 
of the human mindy is worthy of being closely observed, both in its 
progress and its vicissitudes. Establishing as an epoch the coronation 
of Charlemagne, from this period it is necessary to admit the inter- 
vention of a new element in art, exclusively German^ which gave rise to 
a new school of painting, properly termed the GermanO'Christian 
school. But, before 1 proceed farther on this subject, it may perhaps 
be expedient to cast a farewell glance upon the Romano-Christian 
school. 

“ The extensive repairs undertaken by Adrian I, and the no less 
extensive constructions of Leo III, were among^ the first advan- 
tages which arose out of the peace which Charlemagne had procured 
for the Church. Ai this period was executed in one of the halls of the. 
Lateral! palace, the k^geJVIoBaic, of which considerable remains still 
exist It is easy to distinguish in the composition — in the figures of 
our Saviour, and in those m St Peter and St. Paul — the traces of the 
primitive traditions of Christian Art There i| a certain purity of 
outline, accompanieS. by an effort at colour and chiaro-scuro ; as to the 
portraits of Constantin i^and Charlemagne, it is evident that they are 
accessory to the allegory, which in this ca^e speaks with all the clear- 
ness of an ordinary page of history. 

** This monument, so precious inKself, is rendered much more so since 
file destruction of all the productions of the SaAe nature, executed 
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during the pontificate of Leo III, in the chapel of his palace, under 
the portico of St Susanna, and in the church of Santa Croce in Geru- 
saiemme, where they have been replaced by the admirable frescoes 
of Piiituricchio. 

“ To judge of the rapid decay of this school, it is necessary to visit 
the mosaics of the church of St. Praxedes, which, although posterior 
only by a few years, seem to announce the approaching obscurity of 
the three ensuing centuries. About the same period the works in the 
catacombs were abandoned, and the general apprehension of the end of 
the world which was expected to happen in the yearane thousand^ para- 
lysing the imagination of the artist, as that awful expected catastrophe 
drew neait £^rt made as it were a solemn pause till towards the end of tlie 
eleventh century. But it is evident that it was not to renew its power ; 
for two manuscripts, one of which is presented in the library of the Bar- 
barini Palace, and the other in the Vestry of the Cathedral of PLsa, are 
ornamented with imitations, that reveal the low ebb to which the painter s 
art had fallen : those which were executed a little later in a MS. poem 
upon the Countess Matilda, which is in the Vatican, are totally destitute 
of all pretensions, either as to drawing or chiaro-scuro. The works of 
larger dimensions, which are ge]dei;^lly executed with greater care, 
being more especially destined to publicity, participate in the general 
decay, and in the interval of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the evil 
appears to have attained to its utmost limits. As an example it will 
suffice to n\ention the mosaics of the church of St Francesca Romana, 
near the arcli of Titus, and those of St. Lawrence, out of Rome, with 
the half-effaced paintings of its portico. 

“ The Romano-Christian school died a natural death, after having 
fulfilled its mission ; that is to say, after having served as a connecting 
medium between the primitive inspirations of Christian art, and those 
more modern schools, which were destined to inherit and to cultivate 
that rich patrimony.” — ^pp. 25-29. 

M. Rio proceeds to prove that the Gauls had their own peculiar 
form of art, and he cites the persevering efforts made by Charle- 
magne in favour of Cisalpine art; no remains of wfiich, un- 
fortunately, have reached our days, unless we except certain 
miniatures, whicji are, however, more than sufficient to es- 
tablish the fact. In one MS. in particular, which is preserved in 
the cloister of St. Calistus at Rome, executed by the orders of 
Charlemagne, the style, the cliaradter, tjie costume, (which are 
Fi'ank)*the very name of the artist, (Ipgobert) all belong to the 
north* It is moreover evident that this important branch of 
Christian art flour jshed with /to small splendour in England, in 
the^ tenth century, as may be seen by the celebrated Bene- 
diotfenal in the possession of the Duke* of Devonshire ;* the 
ndiuatures of which were executed by the elegant pencil of one 
Gk>deman, Chaplain to the Bishqp^ of Winchester, from the year 

* Publi«lied 1^ Oage^EAq. 
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963 to the year 984, and afterwards Abbot of Thornley. France 
and Switzerland were not behind-liand in this respect ; and we 
find the highest dignitaries of the church, among whom were 
two celebrated abbots, and a holy bishop, afterwards a canonized 
saint, practising the painter’s art witli the greatest success. 

To obviate the inconveniences of an unfavourable climate, 
tlie artists of the north seem to have turned to account the weav- 
ing of tapestiy^, and painting upon glass, from the latter of which 
ecclesiastical architecture has derived such an efficient aid, by 
giving to the very light of our catliedrals, as to all th^gs else 
about them, a voice to proclaim the one great absofbing idea 
which they are destined to perpetuate — all — ^from their general 
form, which is a cross, testifying to that mysterious instrument, 
whose potent voice animates tiiese vast labyrinths of stone, all, — 
proclaims the sublime unity of cl6ristianity, and its inexliaustible 
^^riety. 

• Guido of Siena, the first artist of that school, whose name has 
passed down to posterity, left a •picture with the very early date 
of lSi?21, which is still preserved in the church of the Domini- 
cans : and in 135o, the painters of that city were erected into a 
regular corporation. We may judge of the importance of their 
productions by the description which Ghiberti gives ofijf magnifi- 
cent composition of Ambrosio di Lorenzo, which still existed in 
his time; and which represented, in various compartments upon 
the walls of a convent, the life and pious labours of a missionary. 
At the beginning was represented a young man, taking the re- 
ligious habit ; a little farther on he joins his supplications to those 
of several of his brethren, to obtain pemiission to visit Asia, in 
order to convert the Saracens ; we next assist at their departure, 
and their arrival before the sultan, who orders them to be 
attached to stakes and to be scourged. All the details of this 
horrible scene were pourtrayed to the life — the executioners 
sinking under the fatigue of their cruel office, thejEistonished peo- 
ple listening to the admonitions of these new Apostles, even after 
the order of suspend^g them to a tree had been executed : ulti- 
mately the sultan orders them»to be decapitated ; jifter which a 
tempest, accompanieTl^ by thunder, lightning, and hail, adds to 
the horrors of an earthq^jiake ; trees bend uiuler the violence 
of the storm, others are torn up by the roots, and the affrighted 
spectatofs cover themselves with tlieir mantle*s, or^with their 
shields. 

M . Rio describes several other beautiful monuments of Chris- 
tian poesy, which he has discovered in the early production^ of the 
schools of the middle ages. ButTrom these we pass to |he Flo- 
rentine school, which took its rise about half a century later than 
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that of Siena* Cimabue, whose exaggerated reputation may 
perhaps be traced to the honourable mention which Dante makes 
of him in the Divina Comedm^ is one of the first artists whose 
name has passed down to posterity : he was more successful in 
shaking off the trammels of the Byzantine style in the depart- 
ment of colour, than in that of drawing; but Giotto may be 
more justly regarded as the founder of the Florentire school, 
having rapidly eclipsed his predecessor, as we learn from the 
following lines of Dante. 

# ^ " Credette Cimalme nella pittura 

Toner lo campo ed ora ha Giotto il grido.” 

But with Giotto also appeared an element of decay ; the fatal 
ravages of which we shall nave farther occasion to notice, under 
the name of Naturalism. Like the idolatry of the ancient world, 
by attaching an undue imjxirtance to particulars, and by con- 
founding the sign with the thing signified, through the insidious 
tendency of this error, men finished by quitting the substance 
and pursuing the shadow. If m therefore necessary, in speaking 
of the merit of Giotto, not to lose sight of that negative sign 
W'hich must be inscribed by the side of it, in order to appre- 
ciate its ^real value in the liigh question of Christian art ; for 
whilst, by 'his rare technical skill, he opened new resources un- 
known to former painters, imitating admirably all sorts of natural 
objects, and, if we may believe the testimony of Boccaccio,* to 
such a point, that the illusion was complete, yet we must not 
forget the important fact, that this trivial success was obtained at 
the expence of an irremediable sacrifice, viz. the progressive ne- 

S ct of those traditional types, which constituted the essence of 
ristian ait. M. Rio thus resumes his observations upon the first 
period of the Florentine school. ^ 

“ In the first place tlie tmmmcls of Byzantine tradition were for ever 
thrown off, and to preclude all possibility of return, art sought her in- 
spiration principally in legends, comparatively modern, and exclusively 
current in the Western church. The crusades laid open all the imper- 
fections of the Grecian character ; and such was the effect of this an- 
tipathy between the East and the West, that the Fathers of the Greek and 
Latin«churclies are rarely met with in the s&me pmture. St. Jerome, St 
Augustine, St Gregory the great and St ^Ambrose, were placed imme- 
diacy after the four Evangelists ; then came St. Francis, and his sanc- 
tuary of Assisium,*^ the mystical centre of the inspiration and pilgrimages 
of the fourteenth century. There all the artists of a certain reputation 
h^jsfsuccessively left the homage of their pencil, after having first meekly 
ol^i^ed that bf their prayers. The uncommon number of Franciscan con- 
tents founded throughout Italy, ^multiplied, indefinitely the represen- 
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tation of the same eubject, with which both painters and monks, as also 
the people, became as familiar as with the passion of the Redeemer. 

The progress of the Florentine school was taken advantage of by 
the other Italian cities, which called to their aid Florentine artists, and 
also sent their youth to study the art under their direction. This 
interchange never ceased from the time of Giotto ; and to confine our 
observations to the single family of the Gaddi, we find amongst the 
number of their pupils an Antonio from Venice, anotlier pupil of the 
same name from Ferrara, and a Stefano from Verona. On the other 
hand, the high-road to St. Peter’s was too much frequented for com- 
munication to fail in that direction. Naples as yet gave i^p *sign of 
life ; but Naples was a wreck of Byzantine civilization, which a handful 
9f Norman adventurers succeeded in conquering, but which they were 
unable to regenerate. 

“ As for the matter upon which art was exercised, it was exclusively 
Cl^istian^ and it may be found in tlie Iftanies of that period, the favourite 
form of popular devotion. The artist, conscious of his high vocation, 
regarded himself as tlie auxilary of the preacher, and in that constant 
struggle which man maintains agains^a corrupt nature, ^he ever took the 
side of virtue. This is not only evident from what remains of their 
productions, which are eminently religious, but wc have a more direct 
proof in the words of Buffalmacco, one of the pupils of Giotto ; — ‘ Non 
attendiamo mai ad altro che a far santi c sante per le murc^e per le 
tavole, ed a far percio con dispetto dci demonj gli uomini pin divoti 
e migliori.’* 

*'It was the same spirit of mutual edification which presided at the 
foundation of the Sodality of Painters, under the protection of Saint 
Luke, in the year 1350. Their periodical meetings were not for the 
purpose of communicating to each otlier their discoveries, or of deli«> 
berating upon the adoption of new methods, but merely to sing the 
praises of tlie Almighty, and to oficr to liim tlie homage of their 
gratitude, (per renderc lode e grazie a Dio.)f 

“ In this manner the studio of the painter was transformed into an 
oratorj’^; the practice was pursued in common by the sculptor, the 
musician, and the poet, at this period of marvellous unity, when every 
species of inspiration flowed from the same source and*was directed to 
the same end. Hence resulted between the artist and the people a 
profound sympathy, wlfich manifested itself occasionally so powerfully ; 
as in the instance of t^e Madonnk of Cimabue, and in a manner in- 
finitely more touching in the case of the painter Barna, whcr was 
killed by a fall in the ChurGti*of San-Gimignano. The people daily 
covered his tomb with inscriptionsf in Latin and Italian, as a mark oS 
condolence and veneration.” — ^pp. 85-89. * * 

The second period of sthe Florentine school renders still more 
evident this double progression of perfection and decay, by which 
M. Rio explains the ruin of Christian art, notwithstandw the 
splendid productions of Raphae]^ Leonardo da •Vinci, Titian, 

Vasari Vita iU<nuffalmacco\ f Vasari Vita di Bama, 
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Corre^giO) and so many other painters of transcendant. merit. 
In this division of his work the author passes in review the 
principal painters who have exercised a marked influence upon 
their art, and lays open to us the deadly strife of mind and 
matter, in which, unfortunately for humatiity, the latter tri- 
umphed* 

Nor was NeUuralism alone the sole antagonist of Christian art ; 
a more ancient and more insidious enemy came forth from his ill- 
closed tomb, in the "form of Paganism. This hideous spectre, 
without which his sister would never have attained to mature 
perversify, made a simultaneous irruption into the domains of 
science, of literature, and of art. At the very moment that 
Paolo Uccello, who had particularly applied himself to tlie study 
of geometry, had reduced the principles of linear perspective to. 
a science, and thus greatly iaf^ilitated the representation of natu- 
ral objects, a most exonerated admiration of the remains of 
Pa^an art, of Pagan philosophy, and of Pagan literature, seems 
to have taken possession of Sil (classes. But notwithstanding the 
conjoined efforts of Naturalism and of Paganism^ Christian art 
found a refuge in the pure bosoms Of certain holy men, who lived 
far from the tumult of the world, and whose eyes were constantly 
directed towards that heavenly rest which is the sole object of the 
Christian’s hope. They still gravitated as it were round the 
tomb of the holy St Francis, i^ich served as a centre in time 
and in space for those transcendental emanations of mind, whicti 
relate . to a superior order of things. Ihose holy relics which 
reposed upon the mountain, which his life and miracles had 
sanctified, served as a rallying point to Christian art ; and the 
Umbrian school is, in some sort, its continuation, being formed 
upon the same principles, and governed by the same idea. 

A circumstance which proves tliat Christian art had its own 
vital force, and that the condition of its progress was alike inde- 
pendent of Njaturalism and of Pc^anisnh 4 this, that certain 
artists who never submitted to their influence, were equally suo- 
cessful in shaking off the Byzantine yoke.* An exam^e of this 
will be found in me admirable frescoes of , Angelico dt Fiespli in 
the Vatican. Even Vasari himself cafridd away by a momentaiy 
enthusiasm in speaking of these productions, exdlaims, ^^nom 
but a man of Jfohj life covid hUve nainled thus** We cannot 
deprive ourselves of the pleasure of Wing^before the reader the 
very eloquent passage in which M. Bto pays a Just aud most 
touching tribute to' the piety and splendid talent of ,thkf Iholy 
man; 

ro 

‘<Tbe compuuction of the heart, its aspirations towaids Odd, tfe 
raptures of extaqr, the foretasteof the eetatial beatitude, the vrhole of 
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that order of emotions which no artist can render^ without 

having first experienced them, constituted, as it were, the mystic circle 
in which Angelico loved to move, and which, when finished, he recom- 
menced with increasing delight. In this style he appears to have 
exhausted eveiy possible resource and every shade of difference, at least 
as far as the expression is conceived ; and even in those pictures which 
at first sight appear fatiguing by their monotony, we find upon a closer 
examination a prodigious variety, embracing all the deep pathos of that 
poesy of which the human countenance is the object It is more par- 
ticularly in the subject of the triumph of the blessed Virgin, 8urn|anded 
by the holy angels and all the celestial hierarchy, in the Last Jfidgment, 
(at least as far as regards the saints,) and in that of Paradise, the 
sypreme limit of art, it is in these mystical subjects, so perfeedy in 
harmony with his own presentiments, that he has displayed with pro- 
fusion the inexhaustible riches of hj^ imagination. With him the 
painter’s art was a vehicle for the expression of the most fervent acts of 
failhy of hope, and of charity : and that hia productions might not be 
unworthy of him for whose glory they were intended, he always began 
his labours by asking the blessing of* heaven upon them. When the 
interior voice told him that his prayer was heard, he felt no longer at 
liberty to introduce any change into those compositions, for which he 
acknowledged himself indebted to a superior inspiration, persuaded that 
in that, as in all things else, he was but an humble instrumeatf in the 
hands of the Almighty.* Each time that he represented the Divine 
Iledeemer on the cross, the tears streamed from his eyes, as though he 
had been really present at that scene ; and it is to that sympathy so 
real, so profound, that we must attribute the pathetic impression which 
he has given to the persona present at the Crucifixion, as also to the no 
less touching subjects of the Descent from the Cross, and the Entomb- 
ing of Christ.” — pp. 193-1 94. 

Angelico di Fiesoli, and his pupil, Gentil di Fabriano, having 
founded the mystical or Umbrian school, which counts amon^t 
,it8 most distinguished ornaments Peru^no and his admirable 
pupil, Raphael, it continued its course with increasing splendour, 
till the apostacy of the latter gave a new and iktal direction to his 
art After having devoted a chapter of his work (the seventh) to 
this subiect, in the suc6eeding one M. Rio lays before the reader 
the highly interesting of that most extraordihary my.n, 

Savonarola, a simple Domin^n friar, who undertook, at the 
peril of his life, to stem tlfe torrent of Paganism which then 
threatened to overwhc^lm not only art, .but also Kterature, phi- 
losophy, and religion. 

The name of Savonarola tias become popular -amongst the partisans 
of repubfican ideas, and amongst the adversaries of the Catholic hier- 
archy ; and whenever that name is prqi^punced in our days, it seems 
exclusively to eidl to mind the remembmiice of an igndhinious deafh 
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inflicted upon ooe of the most energetic advocates of civil and religious 
liberty. What has particularly contributed to perpetuate this error, is 
the importance that has been attached to two facts, by which certain 
writers characterise the political career of Savonarola. 

No man can deny that Savonarola was a powerful dialectician, an 
accomplished orator, and a profound theologian : not to recognize in 
him the man of rare genius, the universal philosopher, or rather the 
competent judge in matters of philosophy, would be to enter into 
direct conflict with the general testimony of his contemporaries. We 
might, however, be tempted to question how far in the arts of the inia« 
ginatiouf he had the sentiment of the beautiful^ which is not always the 
privilege of genius ; and as it supposes a peculiar sensibility of the 
soul and a corresponding delicacy in the organization of the body, 
things rarely met with in one devoted to the solitude and the mortifica- 
tions of a cloister, we have a right to be surprised at finding these con- 
ditions in Savonarola in a very High degree. 

“At his entrance into the monastic life, he imposed upon himself 
the obligation of sacrificing what might become the object of too vivid 
an attachment,. and this sacrifice was never more painful, than when it 
became necessary to part with some favourite picture of a saint, or a 
book of piety, ornamented with miniatures. In the convent which he 
proposed to establish as a model at Florence (an Utopia which had taken 
possessiop of both his imagination and his heart.,) the lay brothers were 
particularly to occupy themselves in sculpture and in painting ; placed 
thus near the sanctuary, at the very source of the most pure inspira- 
tions, they were to do that for art, which the vestals of old did for the 
sacred fire. He well knew by experience, how far the pencil of the 
truly Christian artist aided the sold in shaking off its lar.gour, and raised 
it towards heavenly things; for he was often seen passing whole hours in 
prayer before a representation of the Crucifixion in the church of Or- 
sanmichele. We may go farther, and safely affirm, that his Theory of 
'Beauty^ as it may be collected from different fragments of his sermons, 
surpasses in originality as well as in profound thinkir^, all that the 
writers of his own times have said on that subject, m repeating tho> 
trivialities of Aristotle, and Quintilian. In a sermon preached on 
the Friday after the thi^ Sunday in Lent, we find the following passage: 

< Your notions are affected by the most gross materialism. Beauty 
in compound objects results from the proportion of their parts, or the 
honhony of^ colour ; but in thalf which is simple it is a sort of trans- 
figfiration ; it may be compared to light! it is therefore beyond the 
region of things visible thi^ we mOst seek the essence of supreme 
beauty. The more the creature approaches the beaut^ of the Cremator, 
in the same degree it is really beautiful, as thte beauty of the body is a 
reflection of the beauty of the soul ; for jw^ere you to choose amongst 
you two women equally beautiful as to the body, she who was the more 
holy would not fail to excite the greatest admiration, and that even 
amongst men governed by thf« senses.' • 

“ Nor was he less alive to the beau^ of inanimate nature. No man 
better understood these words of St. Faul, Tarn multa genera lingu- 
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arum sunt in hoe mundo et nihil sine voce esL During a short stay 
which he made in Lombardy, Brother James of Sicily, who had the 
good fortune to accompany him in almost all his excursions, was 
frequently carried away by the enthusiasm which Savonarola ex- 
perienced while contemplating the magnificent and varied beauties of 
that country. They then selected some solitary picturesque spot, and 
having seated themselves upon the shady grass, they sought out in the 
book of psalms some text in harmony with the rich landscape, where 
the mountain and valley with their soundless voices uttered forth tlie 
silent praises of their Creator.” — ^pp. 3S5-339. ^ 

Savonarola, how’ever, notwithstanding all the splendid qualities 
of his mind, notwithstanding all his energy, failed in the 
noble attempt of re-establishing the reign of Christ in the 
domains of literature, of science, and of art, although he 
sqaled the sincerity of liis opinions by laying down his Bfe in 
defence of tliein. 

Wliat then was the moral state of that society in which tlie 
decay of ai't originated ? This* question is at ^ once answered 
by a comparison of the lives and principles of those men who 
corrupted it, with the lives and principles of the founders of tlie 
mystical school. If Christian Art be, ps we believe it i§, one of 
the various forms of that universal language, by which the mo- 
difications of mind are communicated, it follows that the mysti- 
cal element must necessarily, as the very condition of its vitality, 
prevail over the inferior elements of drawing and colour, as well 
as the imitation of natural objects, which are all but means to 
an end. The renovation therefore of art depends upon the 
renovation of that religious unity, that vigour of faith which 
distinguished the Middle Ages, and characterised all its institu- 
tions ; as doubt and its offspring, indifference, characterise those 
of our days. Whether such a regulation will ever take place, 
and what will be its form, are questions upon which various 
opinions may be entertained. No one will suspect that our ad- 
miration of the Middle Ages would induce us to adopt tliem as 
standards of perfection. Each form of civilization has its time, 
and when once past, pan never be reinstated. We "do not expect 
ever again to beholu tJie magnificent spectacle of the" holy 
empire, witl^ the sword of justice received at the hands of Christ's 
vicegerent upon eai:di; but w^ feel i\o doubt that the unity of 
Christendom will be^ restored. , 

It may perhaps be asked w^hether we intend to include in one 
general proscription all the productions of modern art? By no 
means. We, as other njen,1have^speht many delightful hou^a^^ in 
the galleries of Dresden, Paris, and Vienna. We have paused 
^idi admiration in the tribune of Florence, and passed whole 
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days in private collections of Rome, as in those of our own 
countiy. We are perhaps as intensely alive to the beautiful 
colouring and the morbidezza of Correggio, to the exquisite out- 
line of the Carracci, to the suavity oi Guido, as many others 
who indulge in high-flown raptures ; but the question lies not 
there. The real question is this ; what would these men have 
been, what *. w’ould Raphael have been, had they remained 
faithful to the vital principle of Christian art ? That is to 
say, had drawing and colour been employed as a meam and 
not as an end ; in a word, had the mystical element of art 
preserved its vivifying supremacy, and resisted the encroachments 
of Naturalism anti of Paganism. Painting, as an art, is subject to 
that primary law of vitality which physiologists term assimilation: 
and when the elements on whiQh it lives are more potent than 
the assimilating power, death is the inevitable consequence : not 
indeed immediate death, but a lingering dissolution which is not 
less certain, because it is prQpeded by an agony of continued 
decay. We may triumphantly appeal to experience in proof of 
our theory by interrogating the prQductions of our own days, 
and by asking why, in the interminable catalogues of our mo- 
dern exhl|?itions, we find no traces of Christian art? Why 
Boucher’s nymphs and goddesses gjive way to David’s coloured 
basso-relievos, and why they, in their turn, have given way to 
the extravagant vagaries of the romantic school? We speak 
not of the productions of modern Italy, which are valueless, nor 
of our own country, where the success of the painter’s art is con- 
fined to the landscape and portrait, and to what the French call 
genre^ and for which we have no name, although we have the 
thing in a high degree of perfection, in the admirable pictures of 
Wilkie and others. But where are the pictures which purify and 
exalt tlie soul, and raise it above the ephemeral conditions of 
time and space, into the eternal regions of real being ? Where 
are the pictures which embody the sublime emotions of 
Christianity, and open to us the celestial city ? Where are the 
Madopnas which call forth the tribute of prayer, or whibh affect 
us as .those of* the fifteenth century, whiidi softened to tears men 
like ourselves ? Where is tlie man whp shall paint the martyrdom 
of St. Stephen, anticipating the Jjeatific vision in the agonies of 
death, or St. Andrew contemplating with i^'pture .the long de- 
sired instrutheiit of his martyrdom ? Wio shall now pourtray 
the seraphic countenance of St. Francis receiving the visible im- 
press of his Saviour’s passion ! Such things are impossible in 
our days, — and ^hy ? Becaiise the vitality of Christian art is 
gone ; and we have substituted in its place a servile imitation of 
natui^ forms, or of the splendid reiflains of Grecian art We 
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liave taken to measuring statues, and spending whole years in 
drawing from the living model. Milton and Dante were^ we 
doubt not, sufficiently well acquainted with the rules of syntax 
and ortliography: but tlie Lost and the Divina Comedia 

owed their being to sometliing superior to either the one or tlie 
otlier. 

We must not, however, be too sweeping in our denunciations ; 
for there is one school at least which tries to raise its conceptions 
to the old Christian standard, and yearns and strives after the 
restoration of sacred art- We observed that M. Rio belpnged, 
in philosophy, to the school of Munich, and this city haJ also the 
boast of encouraging tlic regeneration of representative art, which 
* must accompany tlie attempt to reproduce a Christian philosophy. 
This modern Athens is indeed the favoured spot where its choicest 
specimens, grown to maturity, are likely to bfi preserved; but Rome 
is, and always must be, the nursery 4n which they are cultivated 
and trained. A few years back, a knot pf German artists, congenial 
in mind and heart, had the coura^ to admire, to study, and to 
imitate, the earlier specimens of reviving art : and, before dispers- 
ing, left ill Rome a monumeift of their spirit, llirce rooms in the 
Villa Massimo were allotted to the exercise of their powers by its 
liberal proprietor, and scenes from the three great copies 6f Italy, 
Dante, Ariosto and Tasso, were the subjects chosen for tlicir de- 
coration. Overbeck, Cornelius and Weith divided the task, and 
covered th(* walls and ceilings with frescoes, such as few other 
moderji palaces can boast. Tlie friends arc now separated, and 
may be considered as forming three focuses of new Christian 
schools. Cornelius, known perhaps to some of our readers by his 
beautiful etchings from Dante, holds his court at Munich, preparing 
magnificent cartoons for twelve paintings of vast magnituae, re- 
presenting the articles of the Creed, and destined to cover the 
walls of a stately church there in process of erection. From time 
to time, when some subject of deejier pathos or sublimer idea 
comes before him, he instinctively quits the tumult of a profane 
capital, and retires to Rome, where his mind is soon attuned to 
the harmonious feelings necessary for his task. It w|is thero tliat 
we saw his splendid drawifig for tlie ‘ Crucifixion ;* and, not* two 
years ago, his heavenly carfdOn of the ‘ Last Judgment.* Never 
were sin fend despair, as they will be indelibly stamped upon every 
feature and limit) of^'the .wicked raised to life, /epresented in a 
more appalling manner; gnever were delineated lovdier wreaths of 
blessed souls floating on the air, as they rise’fi'om earth to heaven. 
And when we saw the artistes mind divided bet^i^ii his work and 
the painful duty of atteiiding tofehd^dying momenjjs of a wife and 
sister, and when W found him sketching those beautiful form® of 
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ascending spirits, after having, witliin one week, closed the eyes of 
both, we comd not but feel that the affections of tike man were more 
than ever hallowed by the calmer inspirations of the Christian 
spirit. With him must be joined Zimmerman, Hesse, and others 
employed upon the great works at Munich. One of these is 
decorating the ceilings of the new picture gallery with the His- 
tory of Art, where we were delighted to find the progressive 
epochs marked by such men as Beato Angelico and Leonardo, 
and to see llie first compartment dedicated to the representation 
of artmying ft^lty to religion, and receiving its consecration from 
her. Tlife other is painting the History of Religion on the ceiling 
of the new Byzantine church in the palace, and has so arranged 
his subject, as to produce, according to Fuseli’s description of 
the Camere di Raffaello^ a magnificent painted epic poem, ex- 
liibiting die histoiy of God’s cKspensation in man’s favour. 

Weith is, we believe, Director of the Academy of Frankfort. We 
have not seen so much of his performances as we have of tlie others', 
but the little wjiicli has fallen under our observ^on, proves how 
earnestly his soul has communed with tlie chastir spirit of ancient 
Christian art. It is for this academy that Overbeck is painting a 

S icture of marvellous grandeur and beauty ; representing the arts 
erivinjIJ encouragement and impulse from religion. The School of 
Athens^ sanctified by the feeling of the Dispute <m the SacranienU 
seems to us best to convey the ideaof this beautiful performance. But 
this is not Overbeck’s first great work : a few years ago, he painted 
in fresco the exterior of the Portiunciila, or little church of St. 
Francis, which is over-canopied by the splendid basilica of tlie 
Madonna degli Aiigioli, near Assisi. It was a work of pure de- 
votion ; tlie cartoons were prepared with a care which proved the 
undertaking to be a labour of love; when they were ready, 
the pious artist refused every other commission, anjJ retired into 
the convent attached to the church, where he lived with the 
humble brotherhood till his task was finished. He sought no 
remuneration, beyond the satisfaction of having decoratm the 
sanctuary of one, whose life and character -represent the purest 
type pf the mystical and contemplative school. 

OU^erbeck, who never has abandonedcRome, is a convert, gained 
doubtless in a great measure by the evidences of his own art ; for 
we have understood him to say,^ that till the ^eat change took 
place, he nevei* could paftit a Madonna that satisfied his^ idea : 
the devotional feeling was necessary for the true conception of 
his subject. That feeung is the living soul of his style and charac- 
ter. It breathes in the countenance of all his figures, it sheds a 
mild solemnity over all his <^£npositio]:t^ ; aided by a purity of 
outline and simplicity of arrangement, little known in modern 
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works. It gives a cast of holiness to all that comes from his pen- 
cil, which draws you, without knowing him, to revere and love the 
artist, after your eyes have unfastened themselves from the fasci- 
nation of his picture. Overbeck never represents the most trite sub- 
ject without changing its usual disposition, and yet you are always 
satisfied that his is the true conception, and that it springs from 
an unceasing application of the mind to holy thoughts. His iSpo- 
saliziOf in v^iich all the usual crowd of gossips and friends are ex- 
cluded^ and none but angels are admitted as witnesses of the chaste 
contract ; his * ** Children coming to Christ,* where instead pfitwo or 
three unconscious infants receiving a caress from his sacred hand, 
you see a group of innocent little ones of various ages, expressing 
'in dieir modest countenances, reverence contending in vain with 
the more congenial feelings of confidence and love; in fine his 
‘ Qhrist in tlie Temple,* where we haie not a ^rown boy installed on 
a throne, and dogmatizing to his elders, but a modest child seated 
on a few books on the floor, while the sages are gazing upon him 
in silent respect |uid admiration these, and maiw others which 
we could enumerate, are specimens of the originality of thought 
with which Overbeck’s pure,* etherial, Catholic spirit invests his 
works. There ai*e others in the same city wortiiy of mention, as those 
of Uettig, likewise a convert, and the two Ilippenhauseni, who, in 
brotherly afiection worked on the same canvass, till death cast 
upon one the double labour, increased to tenfold weight by the 
anliction of his soul. Death too has lately deprived Christian 
Sculpture of its brightest ornament in the amiable Kessels, whose 
loss will not be easily repaired. We have met with a few among our 
own countrymen, who, by a residence abroad, have drunk at the 
more sacred springs of art, and acquired some of their wholesome 
virtue ; but in general tlieir efforts have been paralized by the 
cold, chilling influence of modern taste. The admirable produc- 
tion of Carew’s chisel, over the altar of our church at Brighton, 

* We borrow the following beautiful sonnet, descriptive of this picture, from a 
friend’s album : — 

** A little chillis seated on the ground, 

On two large books ; whose ^row, and parted hair, 

And mild blu^ t^yes^such winning graces wear, 

That ye may marvel ngt, how tliose around 
Unto his lips by golden links arc bound. 

For grave and aged men, ase standing there, 

And bending' towards that child, as<f to hear 
The earthly echo of some heavenly sound. 

What blessed woi^s he spake the sacred page 
Hath not enrolled, nor could the painter's’ art 
Have well expressed ; but in the hoary sage 
I see the law, whgre rigour ha^ fjnei part, 

Yielding to ^that which biddeth every age, 

I'lay still tlie child in love and guileless heart.” 
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is ail exception, and a proof of what Catholic art would do here, 
did it receive becoming encouragement. But look for a moment 
at tliis year’s exhibition, and say from what corner of its 
covered walls do you see a faint dawn of a better morning 
shed a beam, — nay a grey indication of twilight, which may 
promise even a later dawn ? But we are returning to reflections 
already made, and should be sorry to depart from our reader in 
despondency, after liaving for a few minutes endeavoured to 
cheer liim by example into some hope. The Christian school of 
Germafi% has persevered, and is prevailing, in spite of Gothe’s 
powerful fulminations, and we hope to see its influence cross the 
channel, and find in our national frame of mind a tenement 
equally well fitted for its earthly dwelling place. 


Art. VII. — l.^Ilecordit of ihrongh France n7id Italy; 

with Sketches of Catholicism* IJy William Rae Wilson, F.A.S. 
A.S.R. London. 183o. 

2. liomi wie es in Wahrheit ist^ ans den Brief en eines dort lehen'- 
den JDandsmannes. Von J, Gorrcs. Rome as it is in Reality y 
from the Ijetter of a German^ resident there. By J. Gcirres. 
Strasburg. 1826. 

M r. RAE WILSON belongs to a numerous class of tra- 
vellers in Italy, who learn their topography fiom their 
book of posts, their local knowledge from Quadri or Vasi, or other 
published ciceroni; their acquaintiince with the morals and man- 
ners of the people, from their dealings with couriers and inn- 
keepers; and their anecdotes and history, from their Italian 
masters. We know the race well : they may be seen, with pencil 
in hand, minuting dowji tluir slender observations upon die 
objects of trite, curiosity, Ihanging on the skirts of groups that in- 
spect die galleries with some intelligent guide, or extracting inform- 
ation from artists engaged in copying the master-works of anti- 
quity: And woe to you, if you happen to tclj within their hearing 
somtf amusing or interesting anecdote*; dli introduction and the 
task of repeating your tale, with the ^lelling of the proper names, 
is the smmlest infliction you must? expect. Much learning is not 
required; guide books supply the classical qflotations, * preceding 

* We must beware, however, how we rob the sc^bol-Horace of its merits. Tibur 
and Algidus, and the hospltium modicum of Aricia, form favourite points for the pub- 
lishing tourist 1 iic author of the “ Records ” seems hardly aware of this notoriety. 
For, when at Rome^ describing, on a ftftaiii occasion, his tour to Naples, as tliough 
it were an unknown land, he observed, “ I first went to a'* place called Albano, and 
after that I got to another called La Riccia.” • ^ 
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travellers the feelings, and national partialities the critical remarks. 
When a sufficient accumulation of notes has thus been made upon 
the covers of letters, and the blank leaves of books, the precious 
embryo is either hatched into maturity by the fond assiduity of 
the parent, or placed in the liands of some man of letters, by 
whom “ gentlemen’s own materiiils are made up,” and so elabo- 
rated into goodly tomes for the spring consumption of literary 
England. 

All this is well enough; there may be something new in the 
heap of dulness, or many may liavc no objection to readithe old 
tfile once more. But there is one topic, which will secure the 
patronage of a party at least. What reader of advertisements 
iind('rstaiids not the catching words on Mr. Wilson’s title-page, 
“ witli Sketclies of Catholicism ?” ^ Who, t^yit has attuned his ear 
im the war-whoop of recent itinerants, j)romist‘s not to himself, on 
catching this preclude, a j)leasing music ? Who does not at once 
foresee that these “ Sketches,” though as mu(*h out of drawing as 
the engraved ones which embellish tht‘ work, are* intended to be 
its great recommendation with a certain class of readers ? But if 
it were known that, while the author was employed in writing these 
illiberal pagi*s, he was affecting a kind and friendly feel in|^ towards 
those whoju he so unsparingly vilifies ; that while he was calling the 
(iommujiity of liis catholic fellow-countrymen “ the company of a 
muzzled hyanui,” he was enjoying their unsuspicious hospitality, 
find courting their unmerited attentions; that, while he was tra- 
ducing their religion, as “ an idolatrous simulation of Chris- 
tianity,”* he was marked in his attention to some of the very 
ministers of that worship, and was eager to secure their co- 
operation on some points; we cannot but flatter ourselves that 
they too will fling by the volume with loathing distrust, and sigh 
over the deluding spirit which can cloak, under a fancied zeal for 
religioJi, such dishonourable behaviour. 

But we must not tall into the offence which we are thus pub- 
licly indicting, nor accuse Mr. Wilson of belonging to the class 
of superficial observers which we have described, without suffi- 
cient evidence. We* will^ take •an illustration at random : thus 
he writes : — ^ 

“ Although now dedicated i;o the Virgin, the interior of the Pantheon 
looks (piite as much li^e a museum as a church, being decorated with a 
series of busts — n(jt of saints, but of distinguished artists — painters, 
musicians, fiddlers, engravfirs, &c.” — p. 328. 

Were we not right in saying, that Mr. Wilson is one of those 
who gathers his information froyi|his guide-book, and that too 
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from an antiquated edition ? For it is upwards of fifteen years 
since every one of these busts was taken from the Pantheon by 
Pius VII. and deposited in a new cilery? called the Pinacoteca^ 
prepared for that purpose in the Capitol, and much augmented 
by the great Canova. The Rotunda or Pantheon was the churcli 
in which a confraternity or society of artists met for their devo- 
tions, and there they naturally erected memorials to men cele- 
brated in art.* As there arc busts in museums, we must suppose 
that a church with such monuments must look like a museum ; 
but ha% Mr. Wilson ever been in Westminster Abbey? or in St. 
Paul’s ? And was his wrath moved by seeing busts of poets, and 
those not tlie most moral, appropriating to themselves a portion, 
of the former ? or did he think lieutenant-colonels and lexico- 
graphers, less “ odd associates” with the Deity there worshipped, 
than artists are, to use his own phrase, with the Blessed Virgin 
in that temple? But 'with such reflections we deal not at pre- 
sent ; our quotation is only ^to shew our readers, how Mr. Rae 
Wilson, and o'ther such tourists, see what they describe. He 
speaks of the Pantheon as it was fifteen years ago, as though it 
were still precisely the same two or three winters back. One of 
two couclusions we must respectfully request Mr. Wilson’s leave 
to draw ; either he never went into the church which he describes, 
and wrote from books, or else, that when in it, he saw what is no 
longer there. We will not suggest a third; that he writes here, 
as often, without caring much for the truth of what he states. 

But we must allow a better artist than ourselves to sketch, in a 
light croquis, the little race of tourists which we have attempted 
to describe. First, however, we will introduce him to our readers. 
Tlie German pamphlet, which we have almost degraded by tlie 
company in which we have placed it at the head of^our article, is 
in fact anonymous, but is edited by one whose name and charac- 
ter receive the homage of respect and admiration from the learned 
of every persuasion on the Continent. Of Gorres we have had 
occasion to say a few words in another article ;t we have only to 

* l^he foundtr of this confraternity ofr St. Joseph, ^ dever and pious ecclesiastic, 
has long received a homage not intended for him. It was his skull which was pre- 
served in the Academy of St. Luke’s as that qf RaifaeUo, with Bembo’s celebrated 
distich on it 

“ Ille hie est Raphael, tunuit quo sospite vinci 
** Rerum ma^a parens, quo morienCe mori.” 

Rendered so beautifully into Italian ; — ^ 

Questi ^ quel RafTael, cui vivd vinta 
Esser temea la natura, cui morto estinta.*’ 

^’he discovery of the real remains of the divine pajnter,” has rescued phrenologists 
from cnibarrassmcf t, as they had pronounced the old skuj^ to shew no symptoms of 
artistic skill, but rather of cleverness in business. 

f See p. 440. 
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add, tliat his talents, as a profound Christian philosopher, as a 
learned historian, and as a most powerful writer, are but secon- 
dary qualities when compared to the cliarming simplicity and 
unaffected virtue, which render himself and his &mily circle the 
delight of all who know them. The author of tlie letter has 
looked upon Rome, with a mind full of amiable enthusiasm, with 
a devotedness of affection and a warmth of admiration, which 
few can appreciate. In a style truly German, he overlook many 
of those objects of attraction on which travellers usually dwell, 
and seems to delight in tracing the beautiful characteristic^ of the 
Queen-city through its most neglected parts, and finding, in the 
poverty of' its lanes, and eveil in the instincts of its brute popula- 
tion, the impress of her pt^culiar features. 

In a postscript to this interestjpg lettej^ Gorres, in a vein of 
sluirp yet playful criticism, compai*cs the accounts given by Ger- 
jnan, French, and English travellers of modern Rome. His 
introduction admirably describes the tourists of Mr. Wilson’s 
mental stature : — • 

“ When the mistress of the Jieven hills ruled the world, first with the 
temporal, and afterwards with the spiritual sword, the hosts of many 
nations crossed the mountains, to chastise her daring, or to Jose their 
own ; and mure tlian once she was taken by storm. This ^ways indi- 
cated error and confusion in the republic of Europe ; but, at least, they 
were only the strong who then girded themselves to marcH in war to- 
wards Rome ; for the Empress knew well how to defend herself, and to 
resist hostile aggression. Rut since Typhon (tlie genius of evil) has 
robbed the Capitoline Jove of his thunderbolts, and buried them deep 
in the caverns of earth, the race of dwarfs have taken heart ; they put 
their luck-penny into their travelling purse, grasp their little canes in 
their hands, and march resolutely in troops like mice ; and, when they 
hav(» stood before the ancient abode of the mighty, and been courteously 
allowed to enter, they tramp through all the streets, they creep into 
every little corner, and sniff up at every object which is too great for 
their little eyes to take in. When they return home, they are not 
silent, as that quiet tribe usually is; but they tell wonders about the cave 
of Cacus* which they visited, and how they found there some of the 
bones of the stolen oxqp, and smek the smoke of the flames and* light- 
ning which he hurled, aild fbund Hercules’s club in one comer. 'Such 
mean stuff does each book-ftlir in Germany bring us ; for these little 
folk are very industrious, and keep their journals with great care.” 

Mr. Wilson’s idesCi^' of Christianity and religion are ^wonderfully 
comprehensive ; all faitl^., morals, virtue and piety, depend, in his 
system, on one only point — the observance’ of the Sabbath. Paris 

* The spot where this caveni was, undei^ t]|e Aventine, is one of the show-places 
of valets-de-place. Of course not a trace of it now exists. • 
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and Toulon, Rome and Naples, are respectively sentenced upon 
this head alone ; diev do not observe Sunday as Mr. Rae Wilson 
would desire, and therefore they are little better than heathen 
cities. It is singular enough that throughout tlie New Testament 
our Saviour should never speak of the observance of tlie Sabbath, 
except to reprove the severity introduced by the Jews in its 
regard. He cures on that day, on purpose to break through their 
prejudices, and rebuts tlieir murmurs in consequence; he allows 
bis disciples to do what the Pliarisecs deemed it unlawful to do 
on thaf 4f^y, and boldly defends tlicir conduct.* It is strange, 
then, that men who reprove tlie Cyatholic church for a leaning 
towards the ceremonial law, should place the essence of religion 
in the observance of that day, according to a Judaic form repro- 
bated in tlie New Testament. ^ 

That one, so narrow-minded as this author shews himself in 
every page, should judge in this manner, cannot surprise us. But. 
it is the fault of almost every tourist whom we have ever read, to 
mistake thoroughly, from first to last, the moral and intellectual 
character of the Italians. How should it be otherwise ? Skim- 


ming over the surface of fashionable society, ignorant of the lan- 
guage, j^ealously excluded from the sanctuary of native domestic 
nfe, comifig in contact with classes of persons who have shaped 
their manners so as best to please such strangers, remaining sta- 
tionary biit a few 'months in any place, hedged round with a 
prickly array of self-sufficient prejudices, jiossessing no sympa- 
thies of religion or feeling with those whom they observe, how 
can they pry into the soul and heart of a people, who, ardent 
and enthusiastic, yield indeed much to impulse, but reserve 
often a depth of secret intelligence and worth, which a passing 
stranger will not discover. If the traveller meet with a native 
on his journey, and receive from him, as infallibly fie will, unso- 
licited courtesy, and, if required, disinterested kindness, he per- 
haps admires -that frankness which waits for no formality of 
introduction, or perhaps notes it as a defect of character, as a 
Dpfrk of volubility and dangerous want of cahtion. But when he 
finds,* as wediave experienced, fiiat such oasual and apparently 
traniieiit offices of kindness are sure to lead, if opportunity be 
given for cultivation, to a steady attacVjnent, and perhaps a warm 
and faithful friendship, thp readiness to join the hand will be 
naturally attributed to a deeper and bettCT feeling than mere 
gpod nature, or easin^s of disposition, We believe no English 
wnily liave resided in Italy for a sufficient time, to allow their 
diorough acquaintance with tjie Italian character, as seen apart 


Mat, xii. 1-12 ; Mark ii. 23-28; So. v. 9-18, yii. 9-16. 
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from the gay scenes of public society, without its rising in their 
estimation, or without Uieir discovering how mucli it nas been 
maligned. 

Travellers go forth with a standard formed in their mind 
upon models at home. The religion of England is the reli- 
gion of one day in the week; the church is but a useless 
building on the other six; its bells are silent, and its portals 
c'losed ; and the religious spirit, whether pent up, or suffered to 
evaporate during tliat period, is concentrated upon this one; the 
thoiighUessness of the week changes, by a convulsive inaction, 
into a melancholy gravity, and tlie want of all w^orship on those 
. tlays is thought to be compensated by the denial of every recrea- 
tion aiul occupation, however innocent, on that day. Well, be it 
so. Hut go into a <;ountry wherc^eviTy d^ summons the people 
to do public service to G(k 1, where religion necessarily minxes 
;>witli the daily duties of life, w'here its institutions so surround 
them as habiliially to bring it into tlieir thoughts, and, at the 
saiiK* time, provide wholesome** cficcks for totill forgetfulness ; 
w^here the hand of God has plmited in their bosoms a heart as 
cheerful and smiling as their skies, and where education has 
taught them to fe(‘l that hilarity and joy are the best i^anifesta- 
tions of a peaceful conscience; and will you not be urfreasonable 
to expect tliat one day should repress such innocent feelings, and 
make men violate all truth of character, or imagine tliat God is 
to be honoured on it with a different soul and spirit from those 
wherewith they have served him on the other six? Go any 
morning into the villages of Italy, and see, before the sun has 
risen, tlie entire population crow ded in the church, and kneeling’ 
during the same liturgy as forms the Sunday service, and hear 
thiMU raise their clear and cheering voices in a choral litany; 4:hen 
watch them, as they depart from calling down the blessing of 
heaven on their daily labour, dispersing in merry groups dowm 
the hill, to dress the vine, joining with the lark in their shrill 
rltornello; the little ones tripping, in joyous haste, before the 
sober elders, in theif picturesque costumes, till they vanish through 
the side-scenes of mingled viftes and olives, to toil through the 
sultry day. Then wiien tlie evening bell tolls, an hour before 
sunset, and the labour ceases, see them return, fatigued yet cheer- 
ful, to enjoy — perh^s some r^t at hpme ? No, jiiot till they have 
once more met before God’s altar, to praise him ibr his daily 
blessing ! And when ^ou have every d^y witnessed this scene, 
tell tliem, who have daily stood before God, and therefore been 
joyful while the sun pjayed fiercely upon them, and the blight 
nipped their crop^ and poverty ana want afflictecktheir bodies, tell 
them that to-day^they must look sad and freeze all innocent joy in 
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their souls, and repress ail mirthful expression, because forsooth it is 
the day of the Lord’s rest ! They, whom prayer has made cheer- 
ful in toil and fatigue, must look, and be, gloomy when it brings 
them exemption from their yoke ! 

Or visit one of those beautiful villages on its special festival. 
In the morning you are aroused from your slumber by the loud 
peal of the church-bells, and the disc^rge of a hundred small 
mortars, to which the surrounding hills reply by their successive 
echos, as if to accept on behalf of their inhabitants the joyful in- 
vitation^ which their summons conveys. With no fear diat any 
interruption will come from the weather in tliat delicious climate, 
you wander forth, through a pure and fragrant air, and admire 
the preparation of days, on which all the resources of natural 
taste and practised yigenuity Jiave been expended. The tri- 
umphal arcli, erected at the gate, in proportions that gratify an 
artist’s eye, covered and festooned with evergreens, so well selected*, 
as to imitate the architectural members and ornaments of a more 
solid building ; the draperied mi^ription, which tells, in a latinity 
that would shame that of English catliedrals, of the glories of the 
saint, and the piety of his votaries ; the neatly-printed sonnets, 
warm frqjui the pen of vilhige poets, which are affixed to the door- 
posts of ttfe church; the band, probably composed of inhabit- 
ants, parading in their rich uniform; the little knots of peasants 
who arrive from the neighbourhood, or issue from their houses, 
in all the bravery of their elegant and rich costumes ; the con- 
stant stream which flows from every side into the open doors 
of the church, — all tliis, seen under the cloudless canopy of a 
summer sky, with a back-ground of chesnut woods, and a horizon 
of bold mountains just catching the rising sun, will make you 
feel that the religion of these simple rustics is where it ever should 
be, deep in tht? heart, yet overflowing, from its full capacity, info 
their looks and actions, mingled inseparably with the best and 
pure|^ of natural feelings; that it must manifest itself towards 
Godfe filial love does towards man, and express itself towards tlie 
All-powerful and All-wise, even as their own Kttle ones’ affections 
do to *them whom they deem abft to help «and to direct them. 
And these feelings will go on increasing with the day; as you 
witness die church tapestried and lighted at their willing cost, the 
most solemn musjc which the neatest towns ^can affori^ the pro- 
cession with . the several confraternities array^ in flowing robes, 
witli their baimers and crosses, the evenAig litany, in which the 
organ is powerless amidst the choral shout of thousands ringing 
against the lofty vault; in shorty the airtyngement, conduct, and 
feeling of the entire scene, will satisfy you that seligion humanizes, 
refines, and, to use a stronger word, ennobles the minds of that 
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peasantry, down to a rank which, in other countries is rude, 
churlish, and nearly brutal. The municipal character of the 
Italian villages, the right of local administration which they all 
possess, seems to localize the attachments of their inhabitants; 
and they know not how better to announce these feelings than 
by displaying dieir superior taste in all the concerns of their little 
commonweal ; — and religion, in a Catholic country, is necessarily 
the channel through which such a disposition will best be mani- 
fested. Those who have witnessed the dignity with which the 
notables of the place take the lead in all church cere^wfuies and 
processions, the good order and respectable demeanor of the 
poorer peasantry who swell them witn their numbers, and the 
edifying deportment of the poor but pious clergy who officiate; — 
those who have witnessed the one^ harmonmus, feeling of brother- 
^lood which binds together the entire popumtion on such occasions, 
oand through their influence at all times; they who have heard 
widi what true discrimination tlie harmonies of the church-chaunt 
are caught up by the old and yoifng without dissonance or timi- 
dity, will acknowledge that they have felt themselves drawn like 
ourselves into the swell of feeling which heaved around them; 
yea, and thought that they were raised above the dull IcY^l of daily 
emotions, by finding themselves associated in voice and heart with 
the vine- dresser and the mountaineer. And when thus overpowered 
for a season by the might of virtuous sympathy, and* feeling die 
practical effects of the great catliolic princi})le, which causes tlie 
individual to be absorbed in the harmonious unison of the mul- 
titude, had any traveller of the Itae Wilson cast whispered to us 
about “ the buffoonery” of such religious exhibitions, and “ de- 
spised us in his heart,” as Michol did David, when he allowed the 
joy of his soul to break forth in signs of extravagant gladness before 
the people, we should have been satisfied to give that monarch’s 
reply, “ Before the Lord ... I will both play and make myself 
meaner than I have done, and will be little in mine own eyes:”* 
and to stand by the award of tliat authority which adds, that 
“ therefore Micho?, tlie daughter of Saul, had no child to the 
day of her deatli.” • ^ ^ • • • 

But on the character which religion gives to the Italian pea- 
santry, especially in the r^ghbourhood of Rome, we must let our 
German speak. ^ . 

“ This feeling of propriety, which restrains their natural vivacity 
within the bounds of de5)runi, renders intercourse with the most uncul- 
tivated classes agreeable. The ingenuous and open character of the 
peasantry has a most b|!Coming exterior, and elevates them far above 


^ 2 Sam. vi. 2K 
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the rustic manners and uncouthness of the corresponding class in other 
countries. Their strong natural sense renders them so accurate in their 
judgment, and so just in their principles, that, if we abstract posi- 
tive scientific knowledge, which they cannot be supposed to possess, 
and look only to the relations of society, little more would be necessary 
to transform them into noblemen, than to change their outward garb.” 
— p. 3. 

Again, speaking of tlie pilgrims who flock to Iloiiie from more 
distant parts of Italy : — 

Youunust not imagine to yourself the vulgar gait and demeanor of 
a motley crowd of rustics. No, truly ; a more natural, yfit more stately 
and nobler tread, a more elegant yet mjyestic mien in every attitude, could 
not be given by the most able artist to a picture of a patriarchal scene. 
But what is still more interesting with respect to them is, that the 
itiiiids of these men are r ot at varicncc ^vith their outward appearance j 
as all confess who converse with them here, and still more in their na- 
tive country. How could it bft otherwise than that the striking oxpres-* 
sion of a piety so earnest yet so^mild, bearing the stamp of the most 
simple-hearted hohesty, tlie most unMccted disposition, and of the most 
unprejudiced faith, should be founded on a child-like innocence and 
truth ; for it fails not to affect the sout of any one who attentively 
observes their behaviour in devotion. You should see a company of 
these delightful men, when, after a long and fatiguing journey from 
their mountains, they first enter the longed-for holy city.” — p. 21. 

We will not give the author’s description: we will only send 
our readers to Mr. Eastlake’s charming picture of the scene, in 
the exhibition of this year, with the corn men tary, that it is but a 
correct, unexaggerated representation of the reality. 

We have wandered, perhaps too freely, in the rural districts of 
Italy, recording impressions which can Jiever be plucked from 
our hearts, and which the naiTow-mindcd misrepresentations of 
travellers can only restore to fresh vividness and beauty. These 
are but as the acid poured upon the pages of a faded scroll, 
wliich, instead of cancelling what remains, brings bagk the traces 
that time and neglect had apparently consumed. 

If we enter the precincts of the Eternal *City, the power of 
religion, associated as slie ever should be wifh the beautiful and 
the aiTiiable, lays hold of our mind and heart, and encompasses 
us with an inspiring influence which denotes the presence of the 
Spirit of the place. A marvelloi*} combination of splendid na^- 
tural scenery, with grey and broken masses of luins — the emblems 
of the enduring and of the perishable,^- of the works of God 
and of man, — encircles and adorns those sacred temples, which 
seem to partake of the properties of both — erected of die frail 
materials competing the lattA-,* yet apparently endowed with 
the immortal and unfading newness vtnich is the prerogative of 
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tlie former. Another may prefer to enter by the northern gate, 
and after journeying in meditative silence over the solemn Cam- 
pagna, love to rush at once into the tumult of equipages, in the 
magnificent vestibule to the modern city;* though even there 
the twin-cliiirchcs which claim his first salute, and the peerless 
dome on his right, will make him feel that he is already on hal- 
lowed ground. We should desire — after musing along the Appian 
way, ill the tone of Sulpicius’s beautiful letter to Cicero — after 
contemplating the totiil annihilation of worldly grandeur, which 
seemed necessary, to make a fitting pathwiiy to the^ capital of 
spiritual Christianity — to enter by the southern gate; for there 
the combination we have mentioned bursts at once upon the 
eye. And if we could select our day, whereon to introduce a 
friend of kindred spirit, it should be the third of May. It is the 
festival of the Holy Cross ; and tlioiigh no*holiday, it would pre- 
<,sent to him tlu‘ scene which we shall endeavour rapidly to trace. 
The moment he enters the gate, the majestic front of the Lateran 
Basilica spreads before his eye, CToA'iied with slahies and adorned 
with stately pillars. On an ordinary oitcasion it looks down upon 
a green lawn, over which ‘some few religious, clothed in white, 
and with book in hand, may perchance be straying. But on this 
day the prospect is very ditterent. Standing on the Iteps which 
lead to its porch, you see stretching before you a 1 riple avenue, 
skirted by the broken, picturesque city walls, and terininated by 
a noble church with a huge square belfry, w^hich seems naturally to 
group w ith the surrounding aqueducts and towers of the imperial 
times. This is tlie great object of attraction ; for it is the church 
winch Constantine’s mother raised to preserve the sacred relics of 
Calvary. Though the inhabited city is not even in sight, a count- 
less flood of people, in their gayest attire, pours from every 
thoroughfare into the open space before yon, and, after eddying 
within it for a time, as thoiigli it wei’e its reservoir, flow's on in a 
continuous s^tream, through the shady avenue, to the place of its 
pilgrimage. The sun, cloudless yet not oppressive, plays upon 
the variegated inasS, with the richest diversity of gay lights and 
sober shadows, and now and*then glances witli a dazzlmg ray 
upon the carriage of Hie^prelate or the prince. The left is*closed 
in by the curious and previous triclinium of Leo III., glittering 
in golden mosaic ; then by a Hbridge^ of aqueducts, striding over 
vineyards and tli(iJ!h cottages. But on your right, jrhat a view ! 
Your eye leaps at oncdlover the gate by which you have entered, 
skims over the suburbless plain which succeedis, and guided by 
the straight unbroken^ course of tombs or arches which traverse 
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it, reifts in calm delight upon the purple hills, dear to those who 
know them, as were Hermon and Carmel to the Jewish poet. 
Not sufficiently lofty to contend in majesty with the neighbouring 
Catillus or the Prenestine hills, yet nobly rising from the plain, 
they present so bold yet so rounded an outline, such a just pro- 
portion of crag, and forest, and cultivation, as allows you not to 
marvel at the tOAvns and villages, convents and hermitages, which 
fleck their purple sides with iJieir bright, clean buildings. Every 
one of these white groups has a name in story, and recals the 
deeds o£.pagan heroism, or the chastest strains of Roman poesy. 

This matchless union of objects, which, single, would form any 
other city’s glory, necessarily works upon the mind of the natives, 
and must overpower the feelings of the observer. ITie seclusion of 
the most stately and venerable sanctuaries from the haunts of men, 
sheds around them a lEore soothing solemnity than the groves of 
old can have imparted to profane temples, lliere is no artifice, 
no trace of man’s false hand in the austerity which engirds them : * 
when to reach the Lateran churcb you have traversed the Forum, 
and passed under defaced triumphal arches, and heard your steps 
re-echoed from the tenantless seats of the Flavian amphitlieatre, 
your mind has been sufficiently sobered, and your thoughts col- 
lected, to^iarmonize with tlie appealing Spirit that dwells within 
its majestic aisles. For, as the Tabernacle was sej^ated from 
the camp of Israel which surrounded it, and tlie swictuary was 
again alone in the midst thereof, so may Rome itself be con- 
sidered as cut off‘ from the ordinary dwellings of men by the 
band of solitude which surrounds her, and then as keeping her 
sacred places detached and secluded within herself. 

• But let us descend from this higher point of view, and join the 
throng. Dense as it appeared, you find it gentle, cheerful and 
sedate; no rudeness, no churlishness, no excitement f all seem as 
but one party, guided %y one common feeling towards the same 
enjoyment. Here you behold the children sitting in a circle 
on the grass, plucking the wild flowers that grow around them, 
to deck the hair of the youngest and faireat of the company. 
There you follgw a procession which slowly winds its way through 
the yielding crowd, to the music of a solemn plaintive ohaunt. 
And perhaps you will ask what dignitat y that is, who, in a simple 
cassock and scarlet cap, bears a phdn black cross at the head of 
the pious fraternity, and you will be certainly told, for such 
things are not made matters of parade, Aat it is a near relative 
of die Emperor Napoleon, who never fails to lead those brethren 
this occasion. And if you enquire who is the matron that, 
tired in blacky heads the sfatsarhood that follows, you will 
possibly hear some name which once made the Saracen quail on 
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the plain of Damascus or in the Bay of Lepanto.* The nobleman 
and the peasant walk side by side, whetlier in the procession or 
among the spectators, without dis^in on the one side or sub- 
serviency on the other ; for in Rome, as our German observes, 
“ an individual of the lowest class is more unembarrassed and at 
his ease, when speaking with a cardinal, or witli die Pope him- 
self, than he would be elsewhere in conversation with the secretary 
of an inferior man in office. The reason,” he adds, “ is prin- 
cipally their religion, which makes them all consider in one 
anodier only the Christian.” — (p. 3.) , 

We have dwelt too long upon this scene, otherwise Ve should 
have wished to guide our reader with us into the chiu*ch, which, 
however altered by ill-judged restorations, yet catches a vene- 
rable air of stateliness from die massive granite columns of its 
aisles, and possesses a matchless c^iarni incjiie lovely paintings of 
I^inturicchio on its iipsis, and an awful holiness in die treasure 
‘Vhich it was erected to preserve. And we would bid him con- 
trast the solemn and impressive devotion witlyn it, with the 
cheerful enjoyment without, and see if diere be not in the breast 
of the multitude a religious eense which can draw them to serious 
thoughts, without disturbing the play of natural dispositions. 
For our parts, we see mucli for other nations to envy,*aiid much 
to admire, in this mingling of religion with the every day duties 
of ordinary life ; we think this union of devotion and recreation, 
the walk to a sanctuary so situated in preference to a lounge in 
an insipid park, a proof not only that the people there are more 
thoroughly possessed of a religious cliaracter than their sabbath- 
preaching traducers, but that they understand more truly the 
spirit of Christianity; which Providence has blessed there, as 
nowhere else, witli a power to influence the affections, through 
such monuments and sucli scenes. 

But this reminds us that Mr. Rae Wilifeii is lying open on the 
table ; and, tliough loath to turn to him again, we will try once 
more if we can find any matter for serious animadversion — topics 
for commendation lye have quite despaired of discovering. 

We liave discovered him seeing in tlie Pantheon what dqes not 
exist there — we shalPflnd J^iim no less gifted witli the power of.hear- 
ing sounds not uttered. Holy Week is a favourite topic with your 
tourist. He will generally cxpiress some entliusiasm, real or pre- 
tended in describing the splendid ceremonial, with its unriv^ed 
accompaniments 6f music and the arts of design, wHich occupies 
the Papal chapel at that holy season. Not so Mr. Rae Wilson ; 
he glories in having found it tedious, and in considering it only 
inane pomp,” Happy man I to l)e so elevated above the sphere 

• 4 . • 
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of other petty mortals, as to find the sublime strains of Palestrina 
and Albulensis ‘‘somewhat monotonous;” (p. 319) the proces-i 
Tsion of the Pope and his clergy “ sometliing ludicrous,” (p. 320) 
and ^^eflahelle^ or fans made of plumes, miich are borne beside 
him, “too singular to be passed over in silence !” (p. 322.) But 
vrhsit can you expect from one who gravely discovers that in 
Rai&ello’s ‘Transfigurdtion,’ Mount Thabor is like a hay-cock ; 
{p. 311) “that St. Paul’s (of London) is quite free either from 
the gaudiness of painting, or that of coloured marbles or gilding, 
so conspicuous in St. Peter’s;” (p. 303) and more stupendous 
than all, that the “ sole proof” on w^hich Catholics can maintain 
transubstantiation is — the miracle of Bolsena ! (p. 318.) 

But as to the specimen of Mr. Wilson’s hearing. Speaking of 
the functions in the Papal chapel on Palm Sunday, he says, 

“ As soon as his holiness had taken his seat on a sort of throne by 
the altar, a baud of instrumental music, and a choir of singers, struck, 
up ”_(p. 319.)* 

We thought every child who had been in Rome a month knew 
that in the Papal chapel no instrument, not even the organ, is 
permitted; and certainly Mr. Wilson’s ears must be peculiar, to 
mistake jhe clear, unaccompanied sounds of the human voice, for 
a band of*instruments. Once more, he either did not go to the 
chapel, or he is a precious observer. Such instances may appear 
trifling ; but they are important to show what faith is to be put 
in such a traveller and others of his casU*, when they even pre- 
tend to tell us what they themselves saw and heard. What then 
shall we say of their authority when they only give us, what 
forms tlie bulk of their narrative, stories, remarks and descriptions 
picked up from others? f 

Were we to attempt the expression of those ^elings which 
Mr. Wilson’s remarl^ on Holy Week have excited in our 
minds, we could not keep this article within reasonable bounds. 
We do not'^tliink that any traveller has done justice to its 
sacred scenes ; nor do we deem it possible for even a refined and 
cultivated mind to appreciate their grande iir,%)r fatliom the depth 
of tlidr pathos, on a first or scebnd attendance on them. We 
shall i’efrain too, for tlie present, from touching on what forms 


* As a Bpccirncn of Mr. W.’s accuracy, shall only observe that the paragraph 
whence this extract is^aken contains no fewer than three blunders. 1. There is no 
band ; 2. the pdlms bkssed in tlie Pope’s chapel ar^not artificial but real ; 3. the 
procession does not take place ^fter, but before, inaGfii. These are all in a few lines ^ 
and it only required common eyes, ears, and sense, to avoid them. Was Mr. Rae 
Wilson, who is so particular about sabbath observances, at his own place of worship, 
instead of the function which he de^rib^s as if preBent^? If not, wlky not ? For the 
two are at the same thne. 

t We happen to know the inventor of one or (two of Mr. Wilson’s anec- 

dotes. 
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the truest characteristic of vital Christianity, the institutions of 
benevolence and instruction with which Italy, beyond every other 
country, abounds. The evidence before the Irish Committee of 
Education, contains, we understand, details upon one part of this 
subject, which are calculated to surprise even many who fancy 
themselves well acquainted with that countiy. Of the charitable 
institutions we shall one day speak more at length ; and we flatter 
ourselves that a brighter example of substantial, unostentatious 
charity cannot be found elsewhere, than what we sliall emleavour 
to display. No dinners, no annual reports, no pubHshed lists 
of donations, no life-governors, or patrons, are necessary; it 
* is a devotediiess of soul as well as of influence, and a dedication 
of the person as well as of the purse, which constitute there the 
service of charity. We cannot uiiderstand»how traveller should 
succeed traveller, and tour struggle in the press with tour for pri- 
Inogeniture of publication, and yet all should infallibly overlook 
this new and 'Virgin field, whi<;h,*to one acqumntea witli the 
country, forms its leadiiu^ characteristic. After the beautiful 
eulogium of Burke upon Howard, we might have hoped tliat re/i- 
gious tourists, like Rae Wilson, ivould have wished to tread in 
the steps of tliat great man, and spend more time in probing the 
Christianity ^f foreign countries to the core, by seeing how tliat 
moral precept which forms its practical essence is best observed. 
Such an investigation would have spared him many violations of 
its injunctions. On the odier hand, the man who, like him, ob- 
serves nothing in our sublime Church services, but how often 
dresses are changed, and genuflexions made — ^and wlio judges of 
a nation’s character by the observance of one legal ^)reccpt — we 
know not unto whom to liken him, save to one \nio, standing in 
the Roman Forum, oppressed with the genius of the place, and 
finding his mind too full with so prolific a theme for moral- 
izing,” gives vent to his feelings and meditation, by the solemn 
assurance — that Campo Vneewo is a good name’ for it, because 
it looks more suited for a cattle market than anything like what 
the (his) imagination is likely tp conceive !” (p. 333). 

We have confined^ ourselves only to shewing how the religious 
feeling harmonizes witli the«rest of the Italian character, and how 
foolish it is to judge of it 6n principles which would separate the 
two. It is, ill fact, fiectarianism which has soui^ed the temper of 
the English people in ri^igioii, and led them to imagine that tliis 
caMif: exist in the hearl without a demure and formal exterior. 
Unifyt^ belief and practice, on the contrary, has an aggregating, 
i^E^isnonizing influence, »the natur«^ consequences of which are^ 
mutual confidence,^ cheerfulness, and joy. Wlifle each member 
of a family is reading his dwn book by his separate lamp, there 
VOL. I. — NO. II. 2 K 
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will be little appearance in it of either affection or pleasure^ all 
will seem disunited, gloomy and demure ; but when all are bask- 
ing together under the same sun, and all attending^ to their 
respective occupations by the lig^t of its univei^sal ray^ they will 
group together in closer union, there will be more Warmth in 
uieir hearts, and a more blithesome glow on their countenances, 
aiid the reflection on each of the otlier’s happiness, will multiply 
manifold the joyfulness of the beam. 

To tlijose who should desire to see the spirit of true meekness 
strongly doiitrasted with the unsparing harshness of English cen- 
sure, we would recommend the perusal of a little work, which we 
are happy to see has been just translated into English. We allude * 
to Manzoni’s “ Vindication of Catholic Morality;”* and we par- 
ticularly direct the fRtontion of our readers to the concluding 
chapter : “ On the objections to Catholic morality, derived from 
the character of the Indians.” In it will be found advice to dial 
people, how to. conduct themselves under the •lash of bigoted 
reprovers, worthy of a Father of the ancient Church. We ask no 
better criterion of the practical Christianitv of the two religions, 
than the comparison between the tone, style, sense, and feeling, 
to be fotftvl in the heavy octavo before us, and in tlie gentle anil 
humble, and unpretending volume of Manzoni, every page 
of which is redolent of tlie piu'est and sweetest charity, meekness, 
and devotion. 


Art. VIII.-w-^l few Plain Words to Sir Robert Peel, 8vo. 
Loudon, 1836. 

A S for back us English history concerns itself about the affairs 
of Ireland, it gives our country and our people a bad name. 
Ireland is described as a soil in which the seeds of good govern- 
ment could never be made to strike root, or the fruits of peace to 
grow up to maturity. Fertile to prodigality jn the gifts of nature, 
her mjoral fields are represented ^s incapable of good^ and yield- 
ing 1)0 other ‘‘return tlmn a Cadmean arop \o the most assiduous 
cmlivator. On other topics connected with our land, the British 
historians wrangle and tear each ptherV creHit to tatters, with the 
fierceness of contending mastiffs. But thereius a provoking unan- 
wheA they come to speak of the^ationai character of the 
like the annalists of old Rome,* they immolate th^ 
be of all other nations to the glory of their own : and!*^|ri^D^ 
if she were really alien iiia blood ” and in interest, CMiMi in 
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for an ecjjiial share of obloquy with France and Spain, the natu- 
ral enemies ""of Great Britain. 

Had our native historians been allowed a perfect freedom of 
reply, tlvough the medium of the same press and the same lan- 
guage, ^vwch were used with so large a license for the purpose of 
traducing their country, doubtless they would have told the En- 
glish reader and the world a different story. They saw their 
countr3rmen held up to scorn and abhorrence, as an inhuman, 
revengeful, and perfidious race, whom no ties could bind, no 
kindness soften. But for one instance of fierce vengeaqp^on the 
part of the bondsmen, they could have cited ten of insolent and 
rapacious cruelty on the side of the taskmaster. They could have 
borne down the charge of violence with authenticated cases of 
oppression in the other scale ; they might have balanced impa- 
tipnee with extortion, the disregard of tre^ies with a profligate 
contempt of justice and disobedience to laws; with proofs with- 
out end that the laws, both in spirit and in operation, were 
contrary to the will, as they wore adverse to the happiness and 
the natural rights of the Irish people. If lions were carvers,” 
said the king of beasts, as Tie eyed a group of statuary which 
represented an animal of his own species prostrate and bestridden 
by a man, “ these two figures should change places.” • 

Master Vowel, alias John Hooker, whose history of Ireland, 
during the reigns of Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth,' is extant 
Apud Raphael Hollinshead, launches out against die character of 
diis people in a strain that has continued in fashion down to the 
hour in which we write; for it is distinguished by the same spirit 
of malice and exaggeration, the same exalted pretence of piety, 
and the same exclusive assertion of loyalty, which we see exem- 
plified in the writings and declamations of the most zealous tories 
of the present day. 

“ Here may you see the nature and disposition of this wicked, effre- 
nated, barbarous, and unfaithful nation ; who, as Cainbrensis writeth of 
them, *they are a wicked and perverse generation, constant in that they 
be always inconstant, daithful in that they be always unfaitliful, and 
trusty in that they be j.lways treacherous and untrusty f they do no- 
thing but imagine mischief,* and have no delight in any good thing; 
they are always working^ wickedness against the good and such as be 
quiet in the land ; their mouths arp full of unrighteousness and their 
tongues speak nothing but cursedness ; th^ir feet swift to slied blood, 
and their hands imbrued^-ir^the blood of innocents ; the wdys of peace 
they know not, and in the paths of righteousness they walk not ; God 
is not known ip the land, neither is his name called rightly upon among 
them ; their ^een and sqyereign they .obey not, and her government 
they ^Ibw not, but as«much as in thenrlieth, do resists her imperial es- 
tate, crowh and dignity.'’ 


2 K 2 
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These axe bitter wordS)’’ and in such modem taste and siyle^ 
that a person hearing them read might suppose that they belonged 
to the leadUng article of The Standard^ or had been ejaculated in 
a late debate by the Bishop of Exeter. But the writer, in the 
excess of splenetic zeal, lets out a little too much ; for not content 
with libelling the country by a sweeping denunciation, he pro- 
ceeds to establish his point hy an example, and the case brought 
forward for that purpose is so perfect an illustration of the whole 
system by which Ireland has been ‘‘ governed,” that we could 
not desire a better excuse for the turbulent and unruly character 
attributed to her people. 

was not much above a year past, that Captain Gilbert with the 
sword BO persecuted them, and in justice so executed them, that then 
they in all humbleness submitted themselves, craved pardon, and swore 
to be for ever true an ’ obedientr, which so long as he mastered and 
kept them under, so long they performed it ; but the cat was no sooner 
gone but the mice were at play ; and he no sooner departed from them,’ 
but forthwith they skipped out and cast from themselves the obedience 
and dutifulness df true subjects!' For such a perverse nature they are 
of, that they will be no longer honest and obedient than that they can- 
not be suiFered to be rebels ; such is their stubbornness and pride, that 
with a continual fear it must be bridled, and such is the hardness of 
their hearts, that with the rod it must be still chastised and subdued ; 
for no longer fear — ^no longer obedience ; and no longer than they be 
ruled with severity — no longer will they be dutiful and in subjection ; 
but will be as before, false, truce breakers, and traitorous.” 

That same CaptainrGilbert plan has been too successful, we 
own, in perverting the disposition of a most noble ungenerous 
people. During nine successive reigns, not to speak of The Com- 
mouwealtli, under which it was most rampant, it had its fair trial : 
the Irish having been persecuted without relaxation or remorse 
from the ICth to tlie latter end of the 18 th century, and since then, 
with only occasional gleams of forbearance, up to the accession of 
the present nynistry. Fear and severity, persecution and the 
sword, were the means employed during that dark and afflicting 
period of ’Ireland's history, to master her affections and win her 
to loyalty and obedience. What wonder jf they failed ? Men 
do ilbt gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ; why then should 
they look for a return of gratitude aiidl attachment to a long series 
bf galling oppressions ? The real matter of surprise is, mat the 
Irish have ^ot been rendered more wild, reckless, and vindictive, 
than even the hyperbolical mjilice and invention of their calum- 
niators can paint them. For they are naturally high-minded 
impatient, nor does their spirit tamely bend'*t;6 a wanton 
Virong or an jb^ult; yet ai^^they found sjill frank and open- 
hearted, unsuspicious s^ainst the lyamings of all experience, 
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generously oblivious upon the faintest show of kindness^ ^and 
ready to ^asp the hah^ which may be half-extended to them in 
amity, widi all the confiding ardour and hope of men who had 
never been deceived. Give them Justice ; give them but a pro- 
mise — such a promise as their sanguine and credulous hearts can 
rest upon — tliat tliey shall liave justice ; and at once their fierce- 
ness is turned to praise, the voice of complaint is heard no more 
in their streets, and a child may lead them. 

I'his is no idle declamation. The state of Ireland, during the 
last year and at this moment, gives it the proof. Ireland now 
lives upon the hope of justice: her peace is sustained by it. 
Never before were the malignity and the ingenuity of her per^pe- 
cutors more ruthlessly active. Never did the Captain Gilberts 
of private life ply their task with a more pernicious energy. But 
ihose whom the people trust, hafe promistfl that they shall have 
justice ; and in full reliance on that promise, in undoubting faitli 
in the integrity of an administration which holds its authority by 
so noble a pledge, they give thoimtelves up to the tliousand har- 
rassing and vexatious practice's which arc employed to goad tjiem 
to violence. They hold the warmest and holiest feelings of our 
common nature in restraint, and implicit subservience to the bet- 
ter hope which shines through their heaviest trials. On* one side 
the Church scourges — on the other, the landlords exterminate 
them ; 

“ Hac rabiosa urget Canis — liac lutulenta ruit Sus.” 

But they resign themselves quietly to both. Tliey submit to that 
absurd revival of feudal power, the Commissioner of Rebellion ; 
and though a breath from tlieirCips might scatter him to all 
the winds of heaven, they follow him submissively to prison. They 
take patiently the spoiling of their goods by the most exasperating 
of all oppressions, that of vindictive and excessive costs. They 
suffer themselves to be stripped and mulcted by vile attorneys, the 
very sweepings of the law courts, who pillage thedi at discretion. 
They submit to the^heardess resentment of landlords, who visit 
them with confiscation and banishment for only daring to assert 
a constitutional righf-r-a fight as clear as that of any mndl^d to 
his estate. They look witb wondrous calmness at their wives 
and helpless little odes driven from the shelter of a crib, which 
humanity would wee^ to see closed against a brute. Nor among 
the pitying bystanders^ who witness those scenes df barbarous 
devastation, does even dhe hearty, honest curse, such as the 
recording angel” himself might not wish to blot, rise up to heaven 
against me auUiore of so much misery ! The sentiment of com- 
miseration absorbs* all other feelings; and the \#!iole neighboiuc- 
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hood bows in mute astonishment, as under the mysterious hand 
of Providence ; — as if the ruin they contemplate were not man’s 
work at all, but that 

“ Some fierce tide with more imperious sway 
Swept the low hut and all its holds away, 

When the sad tenant weeps from door to door, 

And begs a poor protection from the poor.” 

There are indeed exceptions to this general rule of patient 
endurance. Some indignant spirits break out occasionally against 
perseciftipn ; and those wild combinations, which some years ago 
kept tlie whole community and the government in terror, can yet 
summon their scattered adherents to take vengeance for oppres- 
sions to which all feel that they are subject. Tliere are also 
hovering about their former homes, or rather about the spots 
where once they stood, many hapless outcasts, with minds as 
desperate as their fortunes, eager to inspire others with those 
burning thoughts which form the wretched solace of their own 
dark and restless hours, and wlio are not unwilling to assist in 
executing the purposes which their counsels suggest Whatever 
remains of agrarian outrage still survive in some few of the south- 
ern counties, proceed from the agency or the dictation of such 
pertur\>fcd spirits.” But in comparison to the mass of suffering 
which is unsparingly inflicted, the state of popular feeling and 
action in Ireland is quiescence itself. The number of those who 
are at open war is utterly insignificant, when we calculate the 
tithe sales, the commissions of rebellion, the bills in exchequer, 
the wholesale ejectments and depopulation of entire villages and 
tracts of country, which are pep)etrated without cessation, and witli 
every circumstance of aggravation and cruelty that unrelenting 
Toiyism can devise. Compared to the provocations they receive, 
we say that the blood of Irishmen “ is tame, is hUmble nor is 
* ihere any other people in Europe who would so long have brooked 
Ihe wrongs they have endur^, and not risen up in a simul- 
taneous effort to shake off the annoyance of such puny and con- 
tenmtible oppressors. ^ 

wmoh gives the cold-blooded Patmeians of Ireland so 
^caf an advant^e over the peasantiy? is* the possession of the 
Suid. The poor Irishman has nothvig to look to bewond his 


land, ine poor irishman has notnvig to Jook to bewond his 
bit of land.” He is rooted to the soil he grows upon ; he knows 
no other m^ns of living — hsis no resource ^fliatever, no taste, no 
aspiration, unconnected with the culturrf'of his ‘‘garden.” His 
children are not inured to any other species of industry. Drive 
them from the fields which their sturdy labour has b^n accus- 
tomed to subdue, and you reild^r them totalljfr helpless and desti- 
tute, without hope, without the opportunity, and without the 
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ability to acquire subsistence by any other art or oocupatton. 
Hence the lord of the soil has necessarily a strong pulling hand 
over them, nor can a heavier calamity betiil them than the visita- 
tion of his displeasure. The Russian boors, who are transferred, 
like droves of cattle at the nod of their owners, fi’om one province 
to another of that vast empire, are regarded all over Europe as 
degraded beings. But tliese at least, when they are removed from 
the spot where all their attachments are centred, are not wholly 
cast out. They are transplanted to new seats, as comfortable, and 
in every respect, save in mental association, as eligible^as those 
which they have been compelled to abandon. Far more bitter 
and more cheerless is the fate of the poor Irish serf, for whom, Jiis 
door being once closed on him, no home like that shall smile any 
more. His removal is one of utter extirpation. His roof once 
pulled down, no friendly shelter receives ^lim. The field tliat 
yielded its fruit to his arduous toil being interdicted, no vacant 
spot receives and repays the labour of his hands. He is wholly 
cast out and miserable. » « • 

‘‘ What is the wretclied peasant to do indignantly exclaimed 
that upi’ight and fearless frfeiid of his country, Judge Fletcher, in 
denouncing the landlords, who, two-and-twenty years ago were 
pursuing this devastating course, impelled then by thetcllirsed lust 
of gold as blindly as they are now carried along by the base and 
wicked tliirst of vengeance ; — What is the wretenedr peasant to 
do ? Chased from tne spot where he had first drawn his breath 
— where he had first seen the light of heaven — incapable of pro- 
curing any other means of existence, can we be surprised that the 
{Xiasant of unenlightened mind, of uneducated habits, should rush 
upon the perpetration of crimes, ^followed by the punishment of 
die rope and the gibbet? Nothing — so they probably imagine — 
remains for them, thus harassed, thus destitute, but with strong 
hand to deter the stranger from intruding upon their farms, and 
to extort from the weakness of their landlords, frpm whose grati- 
tude and good feelings they have failed to win it, a kind of 
preference for thei» ancient tenantry.” 

Let any parent make it hia own case; for thiig is the .way to 
test it. When we are'assiembled at the domestic hearth, wkh our 
families around us, 1ft us bring home to our bosoms the bare ap- 
prehension, that for exercising an undoubted privilege, not only 
recognized but actually enjoined by* the consthution, it were^ in 
the power of some bridal tyrant, some abortive stunted upstart 
of yesterday, of whom gold, amassed by peculation and public 
plunder, is the sole nobility, to put out our fire and drive us 
away, far from that pleasant honip ; let us suppose him, by -th^ 
word of his power, destroying our only means of providing for 
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that bri^t and joyous circle, and turning our children and our- 
selves a&ft, to lead a vagrant, hopeless, scrambling life — disowned, 
rejected, persecuted, and maligned: — Could we bear it? Where 
is the fiither’s heart” that would endure it? What reverence for 
the law, what sacredness of private property, what abstract right 
of men to do as they please with their own, would be of force to 
restrain our thoughts from dark imaginings, or our hands from 
giving them effect ? We frankly avow that we would not submit 
to such treatment, but would take the law into our own hands, 
and, if possible, redress ourselves. Our children have a right 
divine to claim from us that protection, which may be denied to 
them elsewhere ; and we cannot recognize any human obligation 
which should or could constrain us to reject such {in appeal. No 
man owes a moral obedience to an exterminating decree. No man, 
pretending or deserf rug to bd frc^, would pay it an outwar<J 
homage, one moment longer than superior force comiielled him 
to bow his neck under its intolerable yoke. 

These are our deliberate sentiments, — the decisions of a mind, 
tutored, perhaps, by some small share of jdiilosophy, and, at all 
events, not provoked to a passionate t)r hasty judgment by the 
sense of personal wrong. We have never felt what it is'jto be 
turned ohuiipon the road-side, and insultingly told to “ go to the 
priest”* for shelter. We have never passed by, under the pelting 
of the pitiless storm, and seen another man^s children playing 
about the hearth which liad shone upon the gambols of our own 
litde ones, now shivering in the blast. But we can feel for those 
who are placed in such a situation. We can sympathize with the 
sufferings, while we condemn the violence, of tlie peasant “ of un- 
enlightened mind, of uneducated habits,” by whom the reality, 
and worae than the reality, of all that we have ventured to take 
into our imaginary sketch, must be endured. 

The persecutors and slanderers of this people talk of their 
untaS^ble, fiejce, and vindictive nature. But, if they believed 
what they say, would they dare to oppress and to harrass them as 
they do. Would they expel fatliers, mothers, infants at the breast, 
and tottering^ ^e, if they really .thought tljgt blood alone could 
slake 4he burning heart of a ruined fi isH peasant ! — No. Too 
well we know that tliese domestic tyrants arp inaccessible to pity. 
No sentiment of human kindness, no horror of the calamities 
meditated against fellow-creatures, fellow-coufttiyinen, and fellow- 
cte^tians, can make them relax their ste^rn code of proscription. 
.Bp they are not reckless of their own safety. Dogged and per- 

* A common taunt^^by which the expOs^lations of the popr yictims of persecuting 
malice are answered, when they attempt to deprecate the h^vy sentence awarded in 
Ireland against thb assertion of political independence. c 
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verse though they be, an unfeigned apprehension of consequences 
to themselves — consequences such as would seem to be inevitable^ 
were the Irish peasant tlie tiger which their invention would 
paint him, — would restrain tlie arm which pity clasps in vain. 
Fear and prudence would operate, where nature is rudely 
tlirust aside, and the intercessions of Christian charity, like its 
sacred Author, are mocked, reviled, and spat upon. But die 
persecution goes on. Never before was it more immitigably 
active ; and yet its authors walk abroad, unhurt by any lash, un- 
less conscience, unseen, and in its own secret hour, may ^pply its 
scorpions to their souls. 

If tliere still survive any sparks of the incendiary fire which 
tliis incessant collision between the extremes of society lias kindled, 
and continues to foment, surely they who have contributed so 
largely to maintain it, are not the persons whom it belongs to 
raise an outcry about the barbarism of Ireland, or to c£^ its 
^>eople “ savages,^^* If tliey felt as they ought, eJich recorded 
instance of agrarian violence should call a blush ipto their cheeks ; 
for such arc their own woi'ks, tlie fruits of that poisonous seed 
which their hands have planted, and which it is their policy still 
to water and propagate. But at every fresh proof of the tendency 
of this unnatural and life-destroying system, tliey tufti round, 
witli amazing coolness and effrontery, upon the government, 
wliich endeavours to check its growth, and they exclaim, Behold 
the fruit of your mild and conciliating measures, tlie effect of 
your compact with O* Connell P* Thus, like the tyrant whose de- 
formity of body was no unapt type of their crooked and contracted 
minds, 

“ They do the wrong, and first begin to brawl : 

The secret mischief that they set abroach, 

Tliey lay unto the grievous charge of others 

and then they call for the wholesome rigour of the law,” and 
appeal to the natural results of their own brutality as arguments 
for forging new fetters, or rivetting the old ones upon limbs tliat 
should, and, with the blessing of God, shall^ he free. 

Oh — it was soul-sickening to see, at an assize to.wn, tliepseudo 
gentry of an Irish'* county gloating over the fore-doomed 
tenants of the docl^ marking and singling them out, as the 
backers of the Dog Billy would review a lot of rats in a pit, and, 
“ with hangmen’s hands, clapping”* tlie Singletons and Fitz- 
geraldsf on the back, m one auter another, tlie quick decisions of 

* Colonel Bruen, whom a Committee of the House of Commons has elected to sit 
in that House for the County tf Carlow, hid Jately the assurance thus to denominate 
his quasi constituents. * * 

f Very famous Police Magistrates, who stand at the head of the Claase Vidoeque in 
Ireland, by their eagerness to ferret out offenders, and bring them to justice, or, at 
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the pet^ jury bore testimony to the exoell^t getting up of their 
oicoessive prosecutions. Wb(%oever has witnessed su<ji scenes, 
must retain but a mean and contemptuous recollection of the 
ereatures who arrogate to themselves tlie possession of all the 
virtue, the intelligence, and, what they call, the respectability, of 
the country. 

The sort of justice which we have been accustomed to see ad- 
ministered, has always failed, as it always must fail, to produce 
obedience to the laws. For it is impossible that men should 
respectclaws which afford them no protection against ruinous 
oppression ; or rest satisfied with a system so grossly and avow- 
edly corrupt. But the expectations of the Irish people are far 
from imreasonable. They seek not all that they perhaps have a 
strict right to require. Much less — provided it were conferred 
by a sincere and firiefidly hand,* and not held over to be wresteyl 
from a reluctant one — ^would content them; nor amongst the 
nations of Europe is there one, whifch so small a measure of jus- 
tice would satis^. They douiot even demand a 
“ Crust of bread and liberty.” 

Strabo, in the days of the Roman femperors, designated us a 
nation of herb-eaters and now amidst the luxury and refine- 
ment of ftie nineteenth Century, we “ seek no better name.” 
Our poor countrymen are content with a bare sufficiency of the 
roots of tlie earth. Leave them the shelter of the smoky roof, the 
light elastic turf under their feet, and the air of those hills and 
rocks which “ lift them to the storms,” and they ask no more. 
They may squabble amongst themselves in absurd strife about 
the preeminence of this or the other giddy faction ; and a head 
may occasionally be broken, in Irish duel, at a fair or a funeral, 
according to a Code of Honour ” which cugfom sanctions 
among them, and which you have taken little pains by education 
to abrogate. But property will be safe, and those who possess 
it, unnfmested. • ITie laws will maintain their sway ; and reason, 
not force, continue — as thank God it has been up to this moment 
— the author and the agent of every political®movement. 

Buf their stubborn and indefatigable ^tasjtmasters will not con- 
cede even thus much. Equally heedless *’of tlieir own security and 
of the calls of humanity and justice, tlicy are determined to crush 
every sentiment of Independence &nd public virtue in the breasts 
of Irishmen^ anrf bring back the state of v^^salage which pre- 
vailed when Ireland existed only for <She Beresfords and the 
Inters. In reality and in sober sadness, they might just as well 

Itast, to the gallows. Hence the name the individhal stands for the species; as 
men call a mighty hufiter a Himrodi so do we in Ireland cau an eminent hunter of 
men a Singleton or a Fitzgerald. * 
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apply dieir dividers to the task of forcing the enttii htxk into 
the blades of night an hour after the'glorious Sun had lit up hb 
torch in the East. But try it they w3h apparently little dream- 
ing of all that they may hazard by the experiment. Yet nevw 
was the Spanish proverb, ‘‘ Dejicndfi mi^ THosj de wi ” more 
applicable to the conduct or situation of any individuals, than it 
is at this moment to that of the Tory gentry of the now United 
Kingdom, and more especially of that portion of it which is 
called Ireland. It should be their prayer — ^be they lay or clerical 
— ^by day and night. For they are the most dangerous lenemies 
with whom, in the present temper of the nation, Establishments 
have to contend : and unless the legislative power, guided by a 
rational and parental Government, shall speedily interpose to 
“ save them from themselves,” their occupation of many things 
vhich they are entitled to retaiit, may be its short-lived as their 
jnsolent encroachment upon rights which belong to others. 

This is no threat, nor meant as such : it is a warning and a 
friendly one. But it will not he received as it is tendered, in a 
friendly spirit, 'fhe mildest whisper of danger to that dementate 
party, sounds in their ears like a revolutionary menace, and they 
toss the head at it in disdain. Tlieir stand is taken upon the last 
ditch, and there they flourish the besom of antiquity,* in utter 
ignorance of the crumbling gi’ound that holds them up. That 
they have yet j)Ower enough left to keep the advancing swell of 
independence ni check for a brief season, who is there so childish 
as to deny ? They may repress the sentiment in places peculiarly 
obnoxious to tlieir power, and overwhelm many a bold smnt 
whose impetuous virtue may urge him forward too rapidly. But 
the great and mighty current will still ^‘keep due on”; and a 
long good night to Dame Partington^ if in the end she shall find 
herself within its sweeping course. 

We cannot expect that Ireland will be pennitted to rest in 
peace, or that the abstract rights of the few wiH be held sacred 
and inviolable, while the many are abandoned and left witliout 
any rights at all. The mulish gentir of this country must be 
taught to distingui^i between the free spirits o^ men and the 
inert clods of earth ; 2md not to imagine or to call the divmae 
particulam aurse^ ^ich. informs other breasts, ‘‘their own.” 
An efficient and comprehensive Poor-Law is the only argument 
which can penetrate such hearts. Such a Pooi<-Law we mean as 
shall compel a landlord*, to maintain, as paupers, those whom his 
vengeance may have ruined as tenants, and thus make it no in- 
different matter to him to strip and turn them loose to prey upon 
society. ^ ^ 

Until thb be done, all that a Government can effect towards 
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the maintenaHce and preservation of pubUe order, is to ej(»npel 
obedience to the Laws as they are, and administer them in a 
spirit of moderation, without respect of persons. Nor yet does 
it depend wholly upon the Government to provide for the perfect 
accomplishment of these objects. An avowed, unaffected, and 
practical love of justice on the part of the executive is indeed the 
principal thing ; but it is far from being the only thing needful 
ibr its complete and substantial attainment. There are nume- 
rous subordinate agents — subordinate in degree, but exercising 
•their several functions independently — whose cordial assistance 
towards that result must be obtained before the head can be held 
accountable for its success. That the Crown may be enabled to 
carry its just intentions into execution, it must have the effective 
cooperation of the judges and inferior magistrates, of sheriffs and 
jurors, of advocates %nd official underlings; without whose coij.- 
currence its most anxious and strenuous endeavours may be 
brought to nought. But most of these are independent agents ; 
and when they .happen to berf>pt?nly arrayed against the Govern- 
ment, or privately hostile to its designs and wishes, it is often in 
-their power to impede, or even to turn aside the course of justice 
out of the straight-forward direction. And notwithstanding such 
injuriousl obstructions, the Government may still be deserving of 
the highest praise. This is one of the few cases in which “ good 
intentions,” we mean such as arc really good, are entitled to a 
full measure of popular confidence. For it persons, quite beyond 
its controul, come to tlie administration of the laws, with the same 
partial and jaundiced views which regulate the other movements 
of their lives, how can the executive oppose such perverseness, 
unless by die admonition and restraint of an upright example ? 
Nor having the power to force diose wayward tempers into the 
path in which it wishes them to move, it is not further responsible 
for failures which may occur through their faults and follies, than 
as it can (and will not) influence or counteract diem. 

But although it may not be possible to overcome the attach- 
ments and prejudices of persons who hav^ been trained in a 
different system, (to which they, perhaps owe all their worldly 
prosperity and consequence,) the Crown can do much to coerce 
the workings of the most reluctant instruments, so as to prevent 
them at least from openly thwarthig its better purposes. It can 
keep a vigilant eye upon the magistrates, and check or punish 
their overt Irregularities ; it can attend«to the appointment of 
Sheriffs, on whom the selection of juri& so greatly depends ; it 
can see that in the swearing in of juries, no undue preferences or 
exclusions take plac^ to defe^ the ends 6f complete and impar- 
tial justice. It ^ insist that prosecutions advised by the Attor- 
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ney-general, shall be conducted with vigour and decision, with a 
ze^ous and irrespective determination to repress crime, yet with 
a tenderness for the life and a due regard to the rights and liberty 
of the subject. It can require that judicial proceedings instituted 
in the King’s name, shall not be conducted with a view to obtain 
verdicts, apart from the more solemn and important object of 
such investigations; for the minister of justice should never per- 
mit himself to be carried away by feeling or temper, to forget 
what sacred and momentous interests are involved in the duty he 
is called upon to perform ; he must still keep golden 

precept before his eyes, to * 

Let all the ends he aims at be his country’s, 

His God’s and truth’s.” 

^ It is the part of the Crown to «urb the ‘Ardour of policemen, 
(who have been too apt to intrude upon the office of me crown- 
solicitor,) and restrict their exertions witliin their own province 
and the useful functions which psoperly belong to it : it should 
instruct the lawyers, to whom the direction and conduct of its 
criminal proceedings are confided, not to surpass the bounds of 
temperance, or, in their zeal against a prisoner, to “ turn advo- 
cates at large ” against the whole people. In addition ft) all this, 
the government can, and should, revise decisions which may ap- 
TCar to have been formed without sufficient attention to the 
foregoing principles ; and carry die just decrees of the law into 
effect, in the way which may best conauce to impress the commu- 
nity with a reverence for its power, and a reliance on its pro- 
tection. 

On all these points, the present government has uniformly and 
fearlessly endeavoured to do right. If justice halts in any of our 
courts, it is not for want of honest efforts on the part of the exe- 
cutive to propel it : if in others she runs breast-high with tliose 
who seek again to immerse, in blind submission ^to an effete and 
obsolete tyranny, souls upon which the light of knowledge and of 
freedom had begup to shine, — of any participation in so vain and 
so infatuated a hope, the executive is wholly guiltless. For since 
the department of*j*astice was taken out of Mr. Blackburne’s 
liands, there has not been e single vexatious or oppressive process 
instituted or enforced, with ♦the consent or sanction of the law 
officers of the Crown ; nor has that Spirit of hostility to the lower 
classes, which too frequently poisoned even the wholesome pro- 
ceedings of former governments, brought justice into disrepute, 
under the administration of Lord Mulgrave. Its corrections are 
dispensed with a parefital hand<^ |ind tne law is now seen armed, 
not with a sword only, but with a sword and sHield. 
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It is wonderfiil how ^eat a change may be wrought in the 
frame and temper of Society, and what important effects may be 
produced upon its general peace and security by the honesty of 
rulers. The criminal law of Ireland has not undergone any 
chai^,— «-the same terrors surround, the same sanctions confirm 
it. The machinery, by which its c^rations are conducted and its 
penalties put in force, is unaltered : the judges are the same, the 
jurors and official prosecutors nearly so ; the magistrates and po-^ 
lice are the very persons who were active instruments in main- 
taining a system, in which obstinate prejudice passed for integrity 
and cruelty for wisdom. But the controlling spirit is changed, 
and under its chastening influence, behold all things are become 
new. Tlie spirit of British Law walks abroad in pure and genial 
splendour, grave but not severe — stern but not unfeeling ; and 
the same words, the liime sentences, which heretofore called forth 
expression of rage from the lips, and left ashes of bitterness in 
the hearts, of the bystanders, are received with patient and acqui- 
escent deference, because they .are felt and acknowledged as the 
‘‘faithful wounds of a friend.” 

Hence die recent decisions of the' tribunals have had a moral 


effect, wliich they never before were known to produce in this 
country. ‘ ,The common people are now persuaded of two facts 
very useful to be practically known amongst them ; namely, that 
the law is too strong to be resisted with impunity ; and that its 
protection, as far as it can yet be made to extend, is afforded 
equally and alike to all who need it. It is a new thing in Ireland 
to hear the country people, on their return home from the 
Assizes, acknowledging that every man has had justice— fair 
play for his life, and a fair trial for his liberty. Let those who 
have ever been deluded by die hypocritical cant of “ measures not 
men,” consider what has been eflected in so sbortik period here, 
without any essential change of measures; and they 
must perceive their weakness in giving heed to so insidious, so 
dangerous a sophistry. 

And what is it, that without an organic change in the law, has 
caused, this great improvement in its actual jadministration, and 
this gueat change of public opinion and i^eiftiment with regard to 
it ? It is this — the sincerity of the Goyenwpent. The Govern- 
ment is in earnest, and ihe pubUc know it. “ Men should be 
what they seem.”* Previous aynasties had not been so ; or, at 
l^t, they allowed conduct in their subq^inates utterly at vari- 
ance with the sentiments and resolutions professed by them**- 
s^ves. If they really loved impartial justice, they were sadly 
abased W those persons to v^hom they ^ confided the task of 
giving effect to fheir good dispositions ; for not only the sheriffs 
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and magistrates — who enjoyed a kiikl of charter to do as they 
pleased — but the police ot all grades, and the crown officers, and 

S writh reverence we would say it) the gentlemen of the long robe 
lemselves, to whom it was specially entrusted to see equal jus- 
tice done between the King and tne subject, continue^ — ^with 
some trifling exceptions — ^to stand upon the former ways ; and the 
unfortunate peasants were, as before, worried into crime, en- 
trapped into confessions, and pursued joer summum jus to death 
or extermination. ^ 

The zeal of many of the magistrates, both among th§paid and 
also among those who had expectations of being taken into r^u- 
lar employment, instead of being directed to the prevention of 
offences, stood on the slip, waiting until the perpetration of some 
enormous crime should give ^dat to thair exertions. They 
winked at the minor transgressions of llockites and incendiaries. 
In the same way as squires preserve the foxes, to the great detri- 
ment of the neighbours’ henroosts, jn the liope o{ one day having 
a glorious run and coming in at the death. Hence the greatest 
dinerence was observable between their apathy to preserve the 
peace, and their burning eiigcrness to revenge the more gross 
violations of it. Give them rope enough ” was in ipore senses 
than one, the principle on which their system of pacification 
was founded. In short, they cared not for the peace or well- 
being of their country, which would have been nothing in their 
pockets, but, on the contrary, a great hindrance to their selfish 
^culations. They wished to trade upon the vice and misery of 
Ireland, and would not consume their staple before it was fit for 
such a market. Every facility was allowed by these guardians 
of society to those who wished to disturb it, and then no harsh or 
oppressive means of vindication were omitted which might excite 
the indignation of the population against the law; and in the 
same pr<mortion, its sj’inpathy toward the sufferers. Thus jus- 
tice itseli was rendered odious in the eyes of the country, and the 
moral effect, whicl;. should be the first object aimed at in all its 
proceedings, was converted in^o disaffection and impatienqe. 

The method of ih^papneling juries was also a ^eat scairce of 
mistrust and dissatisfaction. The construction of the panel, at 
least the order and doUocatioi^ of the names upon it — which in a 
numerous array is virtually the same thing — depends upon the 
sheriff; and as he w^^most invariably i&ntified Ih feeling and 
opinion with the other 'Country gentlemen, it was easily arranged^ 
as often as political or other considerations rendered it peculwly 
desirable to them, that the feelings and opinions of juries in 
criminal trials should tally with their own, t(f have a suffiesent 
number of sure names Clustered together at the head of the 
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panel ; and thus to reduce the prisoner's right of duJlenge to a 
mere shadow. Nor have we known an instance of the legal re- 
pr^ntatives of former governments interposing, either in public 
or in private, to prevent so glaring a perversion of the most sacred 
right which the subject inherits from his brave and virtuous 
ancestors — ^that of tri J by his peers. On the contrary, the case is 
too recent and too remarkable not to be remembered in a dis- 
cussion on this subject, when the law officers of the Crown 
zealous^ defended this vicious practice, and by the warmth of 
their aovfycacy made it, in fact, an adopted child of the govern- 
ment. 

We look no further back than to the special commission at the 
Queen’s County in 1832, when all Catholic jurors of the county^ 
save one, were calleckat the foot of the panel ; and such numbers 
of Protestants — most of them Orangemen — ^placed above them*i 
that on every trial of importance, the prisoners’ challenges werd 
exhausted, and a jury formed, Jbefore one of those persons in whom 
the people confided could be summoned into the box. Mr. James 
Charles Brady — a lawyer of high spirit and transcendant ability, 
whose mortal career was, alas ! too short for his country, but 
quite long; enough to establish his title to her undying love and 
veneration — challenged tlie array on that occasion ; and Black- 
burne, theMttorn>ey-~(jeneTal^ vigorously and successfully defended 
it. The argument, and, as we thought, the justice of the case, 
were on the side of Brady. But Dis aliter vimm : the judges 
agreed with his Majesty’s then attorney-general, and, with many 
an expression of dignified impatience, rejected the application. 

The petty juries at that famous commission consisted princi- 
pally of magistrates and half-pay officers. On one trial, eight 
“ colonels and captains and knights in arms,” were drawn up, 
shoulder to shoulder, in the jury box. On another, a father and 
son, both of them magistrates, “ stood together to hear tlie evi- 
dence;” and in* several instances, the magistrates on whose com- 
mittal the prisoners at the bar had been seqt to trial, were also 
among; the jurors into whose hanc^ the issue of the poor culprits* 
life or^eatli was placed. To suppose thgt lliby could have come 
to such an investigation with minds perfectly free from prepos- 
session, would betray a gross ignorance^ of human nature, and a 
lamentable unacquaintance *wiui the spirit a^d dealings of Irish 
society. Wdl' might the unhappy creatuiies in the dock exclaim 
in Sidney’s words, when he protested against the judgment of die 
l^l^dy Jeffereys — “ My Lord, I humbly conceive I have had no 
tidal. 1 was to be tned by country. 1 did not find .my 
country in the juVy that tried me." * 

We mean not to say that those meh were convicted and con- 
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dcmned contrary to evidence. Their guih was too apparent not 
to have been established in the judgment of any twelve men who 
might have been selected to decide upon it. But the impression 
left on the minds of the populace, was against the character of 
public justice. They thought they saw — and we agreed with 
diem in so dunking — an inclination on the part of their superiors 
to establish convictions per fas aiit nefas^ and bear down die 
defence of the accused by means at utter variance with the spirit 
‘of Britisli law. Such an idea, not unfounded as it appeared, was 
calculated to inspire the commonalty with any other sentiment 
than that of reverence for the iaw^, or confidence in its ad- 
ministration. 

This, however, was the act of a sheriff. His was the first move 
in the arrangement; which coul^ not hav^ taken place at all 
without him. The government, by its confidential servants, only 
adopted it. But in other cases, and in other counties, where 
sheriff’s have been more imparti^ or more cautious than to clas- 
sify the panel in so candid a manner, the conduct of the Crown 
officers was their own ; and .they shewed, on many occasions, how. 
cordially their feelings went along with the spirit which dictated 
that avowed picking and choosing. The power vest^ in d^i^ 
Crown of ordering a juror to ‘‘ stand by,” was largely and un- 
scrupulously had recourse to on almost every trial connoted with 
agrarian outrage; and it was exercised in pointedly repelling 
from the jury-box individuals, however unexceptionable in clia- 
racter, who were known to entertain an opinion favourable to tlie 
rights, or a desire to redress the manifold sufferings and wrongs, 
of the poor peasants. So palpable was this practice of offensive 
exclusion, and the principle by which it was regulated, that we 
have known police constables to stand beside the Crown solicitor, 
instructing him, before the face of die judge, and apparently witli 
his concurrence, whom he should put by, and in whom he might 
rely. In this way, a respectable magistrate was branded, at the 
nod of a policeman, as unworthy to be trusted upon the trial of a 
White-boy offence ; and the Crown lawyers stood up boldly and 
justified the proceeding. ^ In tfie same manner, uj^n a tr^ for 
murder at Naas, a brother of the late attorney-general, dien Ser- 
jeant Perrin, was ordered to stand by,, for no other assignable 
reason dian becaus^ of his cohnexion with ih^t eminent indi- 
vidual. These instancei| are enough to illustrate the vpirit which 
dictated those exclusionc^ and the almost incredible lengths to 
which they were carried ; and such a practice was not only con*^ 
nived at^ but zealously defonded, maintained and persisted in, by 
Mr. Blackburne. is it any wondef that the people loved not tbo 
law which was so, administered? Is it any wonder that its dread 
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judgments prodaoed no fedkig but those of horror and execra-* 
tion ; when they saw that merdy to be known as their iriend-^to 
be noted as having evinced a sorrow for their sufferings, or a 
desire to improve their condition — ^was deemed suiiScient ^und 
to disqualify a man of uiiimpeached honour, veracity and intelli- 
gence, from serving on a jury in their cause ? 

. The arrangement of the panel is still a discretionary matter 
with the sheriff ; and generally speaking, the public has not now 
much reason to complain of the distribution of the names upon it' 
In a reltejit instance, indeed, suspicion was excited, of a design to 
pack an array in order to serve a particular purpose. But the 
names of those who are liable to serve on juries being ascertained 
by a provision of the law now in force, public opinion — if the 
want of a proper seme in the officer liimself should render its aid 
necessary — would doubtless be found sufficiently restrictive to 
prevent any very glaring confusion of order and precedence on 
the list; at all events, nothii^ resembling the juratory vanguard 
at Maryborougli, has ever ibeen attempted since, nor probably 
ever will ; but a decent distinction of rank and personal qualifi- 
cation is observed, under the correction of the public eye, and in 
some cages, under a due consciousness that the countenance of 
authority Vill not be given to any extraordinary deviations from 
the line of propriety. 

The panel being thus fairly arranged, the Crown receives it 
from die hands of the sheriff, and in most cases where it is a 
prosecutor, goes to trial with die first twelve men whom the pri- 
soner allows to remain unchallenged in the jury-box. There is 
no longer an open or secret understanding about the selection of 
a jury between the Crown solicitor and the county justice or 
constable, who happens to be the extra-official prosecutor under 
him; if the former see cause to order a juror to stand by, he 
does it on liis own responsibility, and is obliged to render an ac- 
count to the attorney general of the reasons which induced him 
to do so. Without substantial cause, therefore, this privilege of 
the Crown is never resorted to, and throughout the entire of the 
kst spring assizes, not an instan(fe we belh?ve occurred of a juror 
having been set aside. During the circuits which are how out, 
some few obj^tions have been made Vn behalf of the Crown, for 
which the officer will be required,* as we doubt not he will be able, 
lo^give a satisfactory explanation; and we^ibay venture to affirm 
pimt other grounds will appear for deparSng from the instructions 
W die attorney general, than that the party objected to was 
hnbued with the milk of human kindneg^ or that he was distin- 
guished by some mark which denoted him, ^either in interest or 
in sentiment, as the peer of the mdividUal whom he had been 
called upon to try. 
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These and other mitigations of the stem aspect of justice have 
wrought a corresponding effect on the temper of the people. A 
persuasion is universal amongst them, that vindication, not blood, 
IS the object sought by the executive in all its judicial proceedings, 
and that it visits wilful infractions of the law, not through a 
desire to inflict punishments, but from an earnest solicitude to 
correct and reform the habits of the community. Under the 
influence of such a sentiment, a healthier tone already begins to 

J iervade the popular mind. Those who have till now been living 
ike the children of Ishmael in their father-land, feeiait length 
that they have a country, and that laws were made for every 
dep*ee.” 

^rhe unexampled tranquillity of the country, and the bloodless 
course which justice is at tliis moment completing tlirough its 
wildest districts, are among the fniits alreac^ visible of tliis hap- 
pier and better mind.* 


• The following precis of the charges d^ivcred by the learned judges to the several 
grand juries, as far as they have been ascertained up to the moment of publication, 
will serve to show tlie unparalleled dbgrec in wliich order reigns in Ireland. 


At the Drojfheda Assizes, Chief Justice Bushe stated that there was notliingon tho 
calendar that required the least observation, except that he vras glad to^e% it so light. 

At the Kildare Assizes, Judge Johnson complimented the Grand Jury on the 
lightness of the calendar, there being but five or six capital offences for trial. 

At the Limerick Assizes, Judge Perrin congratulated the county Gradd Jury on the 
reduced state of the calendar since last assizes, which was evidence of the peaceable 
state of the county, and of the beneficial effects which pood government is calculated 
to produce. 

To tlie City Grand Jury Baron Foster made a similar observation, and stated that 
the crimes for trial were only of such a nature as may be found in every, even the 
best regulated, state of society. 

At the Wexford Assdzes Baron Pennefather expressed the pleasure which he felt at 
being able to inform tlie Grand Jury that little was to be done in the criminal depart- 
ment of their duties, and if the calendar faithfully represented the state of the county, 
it afforded him matter of congratulation, for it was really surprising to see a county 
of such extent so free from crime. 

At Maryborough Asmzes Judge Johnson said that he had cast bi^ eye over the calen- 
dar and bad to congratulate the county on its exceeding lightness. Some of the prin- 
cipal cases which appeared on it were adjourned from last assizes. 

At Lcmth Assizes the Clftef Baron said that it gave him great satisfaction to observe 
that the calendar at the pre^fent assizes was so very small, when contpared with former 
years, the number of indictmdntssbeing but twenty- three, and, with the exception of 
two of these, the crimes were not of^that lawless character that tended to the dis- 
turbance of the peace of theacounti^ 

The City of Waterford j^ssizes occupied Baron Pennefather only two hours ; and, 
but for the fiscal business county, the learifed judge observed, there would be 
little occasion for his attendahci^ ' * 

To tho County Grand Jury the Chief Justice observed, that the calendar was 


aztremely light. 

At ,the Down Assizes Chief Justice Bushe congratulated the Graud Jury on the 
extreme lightness of the calendar, which p^sented a subject^ of lively congratulatioA 
to all lovers of peace and^ood order. ® • 

A late number of tho Kilhemy Journal state^ that out of a population of 2fi,OO0^ 

2l2 
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We have said, that tlie law is now administered, as &r as that 
administration depends on the goycarnment, with an earnest soli- 
citude to correct and reform the liabits of the community* 
Mildness and clemency are found to be not merely consistent 
with such an object, but essentially necessary to its accomplish- 
ment* The judgments of the tribunals are tlierefore executed 
with great forbearmice and mercy, nor lias tlie spirit of the vicious 
and the violent been thereby encouraged to beard the authority 
of the law, or defy its power 5 for it is well understood, that the " 
d^meri(^„of die government is not a mere sentiment, but a 
principle, (though in the absence of the sentiment the principle 
would scarcely Wve suggested itself,) and that it regards as its 
end the protection of society, and the preservation of its peace. 
Accordingly, if severity is sometimes necessary, the sensibilities 
of the government are not of Uiat morbid nature that it should 
shrink from the task which duty imposes. In its practice,i 
“ mercy seasons justice,” but is far from neutralising it; u truth, 
of which the people are {lerft^fcly aware, so that in learning to 
love die law as a safeguard, they have not been led into die 
dangerous error of despising it as a monitor. 

Tne repression of crime and outrage has been the constant 
aim of Lord Mulgrave*s government, and in his endeavours to 
iwress it, he set out by making war upon the serpent in the egg. 
The feuds' and fections which so long characterised and disgraced 
our peasantry, have not attracted the attention of public men or 
of the legislature, in a degree proportioned to the influence which 
they exercise upon the whole frame and condition of society ; yet 
it seems as clear as the derivation of the torrent from its tributaiy 
streams, diat die quarrelsome and revengeful spirit engendered 
by those eternal conflicts, stimulates and excites^to the commis- 
sion of the grievous atrocities which have made us a bye-word 
azi^ng the nations ; the source indeed lies much deeper, but these 
f(4la the channel by which the mischief flows. The Tory method, 
however, of extinguishing a fire has ever been to let the smoul- 
dering qiarks work out into a blaze, reserving^ the force and terror 
their bloodp-charged engines against the «great conflagration ; 
it hea ever been a favorite maxim amongst them, that the internal 
dissensions of the people are a grealf help tp government and to 

the preservation of Briti^ jnfluence and connexion ; and such a 

1 ^ . 

tWe were only live persons for trial at the approaching assizes for that city, four of 
tllHil. were strangers. 

Ahe opening of the County Kilkenny Aseizes, Baron Fennefather congratulated 
Grand Jury oj^ the lightness of the calendar, which, he observed, contrasted 
"^pmly with former ones. o * 

Ive Kerry Evenins^Past, a print of tne <*8ort that is maSh wanted,’* informs da 
tet ** it is.happy toaay the calendar is unosualiy light.*’ ' 
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notion, disgusting as it appears in persons dalling themHielves 
Irishmen, is certainly in perfect consistency with me principles 
of a party, which has always treated and regarded, and whidt still 
regards, and if they had the power would still treat Ireland, as^in 
Knem^ s country. Our divisions, in every degree and subde- 
nomination, have ever been their strength ; for six weary aros 
they divided us and ruled ; it was their avowed policy from the 
earliest times. — 

“ Anno 1 278,” saitli Hanmer in his entertaining chronicle, “ there 
ruse civil wars, no better than rebellion, between Mac DenpOT de Moy- 
largo and Catligur ()*Conoghur, King of Connaught, when there was 
great slaughter and bloodshed on both sides, and the King of Connaught 
slain, liaphael Hollinshed, in his Irish Collection, thiriketh that there 
were slain at that time above two thousand persons ; the King of Eng- 
land hearing thereof, w^as mightily displeased^ with the Lord Justice, 
*and sent for him into England, to yield reason why he would permit 
♦such shameful enormities under his government. Robert UfFord substi- 
tuted Robert Fulborne (as before,) satisfied the King that all was not 
true that ho was charged withal, &nd for further contentment yielded 
this reason, that m policy he thottght it expedient to wink at one knave 
cutting off another ^ and that would nave ike King's coffers and purchase 
peace to the land. Whereat the King smiled and hid him return to 
Ireland*' • 

Many a deputy and lord justice have won smiles from royalty 
by the same plea, and been commanded to “ return to Irelfuid,'* 
— hapless, distracted Ireland, which 

“ Never did nor ever can 
Lie at the proud feet of a conqueror, 

But when she first did help to wound herself.” 

Her intestine broils and dissensions have not only reduced and 
weakened her own energies, but raised a cloud between the jus- 
tice of the English nation, and the Haws and vices of the various 

f overiiments by which she has been afflicted. A tyrannical or 
ishonest government would never seriously set about reforming 
this weakness ; Lord Mulgrave is the first who has taken effectum 
and decisive measifres to eradicate it ; he has not only mastetred 
the Orange and the Ribbon* factions, but has made tlfe most 
strenuous exertions to put down those dangerous and barbarous 
conflicts, called faction-figbts, of which the frec^uent occurrence 
has caused so much private misery and public disquietude. 

To this end, the courts of quarter-sessions have been carefully 
re-modelled and improved, with a view to bring within the graq» 
of the law, without the power of evasion or compromise, every 
disturber of the publip peace. Crown solicitors were appointed 
for eaeli county, to prosecute offenders in» every instance, of 
riot; and notwithstanding the difficulty of bringing parties, who 
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luKve been so long accustomed to settle all their differences *<in 
the tented field/’ to beard each other in the halls of justice, the 
result of those prosecutions has uniformly been a ccnnplete vindi- 
cation of the law. It is perfectly notorious, that outrages of this 
kind have greatly diminished^ in number and frequency within 
the last year ; and yet the convictions at quarter-sessions witliin 
the same period, for such offences, are more numerous, as the 
punishments which follow conviction are certainly more exem- 
plary, than th^ have been in any one year within our recollec- 
tion. fects exhibit the apathy and connivance of former 

governments and their servants, in a light as undeniable as it is 
discreditable to them. THiey cared for none of these things.” 

Let them fight it out — ^while th^ quarrel among themselves, 
it is][well for us — ^by winking at one knave cutting on another, we 
purchase peace to tne land.” ‘Such were, or might have beenf 
the doctrines of policy and expediency by which mey excused toc 
themselves and to their friends the neglect of those minor offences, 
which were the immediate parents of the greater. 

Before the government took into its own hands the prosecution 
of rioters at quarter sessions, and appointed officers to conduct it, 
a system of compromise was openly practised and tolerated, which 
made it easy for the most violent ruffians in the country to insult 
their quiet neighbours, and afterwards laugh at the law and those 
who administered it. Mr. Howley, the assistant barrister of Tip- 
perary, in an admirable charge to the quarter-sessions’ grand jury 
at Neuagh, on the 8th of July (instant), stated, that it was, until 
lately, a common practice for the parties in those savage encoun- 
ters, to patch up their quarrels in the presence and with the 
sanction of the grand jury, who were tlius made a party in those 
scandalous evasions of iustice. 

“ A system of compromise,” says the learned gentleman, “ was per- 
mitted from the first step of investigation at petty sessions, to the last 
stage of inquiry before this court ; and no matter how deeply the public 
peace might have been violated, or personal injury inflicted, still the 
rule was applied indiscriminately to cases of this ciescription with those 
of an ordinary jmd less aggravated character. Jt is true that in cases 
of common assaults, the policy of the law has ‘been to allow parties to 
come together, and to make an amicablt adjustment of the difference 
between them. This practico proeeq^s ufion just and discriminating 
principles ; it is considered thsft if there has heegi no open or flagi^t 
violation of th^ peace, the personal injury is small — frequently the 

laeblft of Bome sudden heat, free from the aggravation of preconceived 
often occurring between neighbours and previous friends, com- 
biitted perhaps in pri^fe,, and not involving |hira persons in inconve- 
nience or danger. « But how difilrint are such cases from the class of 
aggtiKvistejd assaults and riots which frequently come before you, whetc 
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grievous bodily harm is inflicted — where limbs are mutilated and U& ^ 
endangered — where parties lie in wait to meet their victim ungware^i 
where weapons of a deadly nature are provided and made use of-^^ana 
where the unhappy objects of these desperate attacks owe their lives 
ratlier to the interposition of a merciful Providence than to the heartsr 
of those, who, though they may thus escape from the legal guilt of mur- 
der, are still murderers in morals, and felons in intention. Different 
also are the cases of factious meetings and riots, where so mUiy hundred 
persons array themselves on each side, meeting by appointment at some 
* fair or market, and enter into some deadly co^ict, for no better reason 
than that one chooses to call himself a Cummin and anoth^ E Darrig^ 
or that the appellations of Shanavest or Caravat, or a Magpie or a Black- 
hen, designate the opposing and contending parties. In cases such as 
1 have now stated, I would particularly guard you against lending your- 
selves to any compromise, or reviving that old practice, which we have 
set aside, of permitting both parties ito enter yo Jr room, and if they are 
willing to forgive and forget, then of jurors thus abdicating their ofHce, 
•the duties of which they had sworn strictly to discharge.*’ 

Compromises of another kind, but to the same effect, have not 
been unfrequent. We mean compacts between the government 
and the culprits, whereby -the penalties due to the latter were 
avoided. A rather startling instance of this kind of justice we 
have just liappened to light upon in the Annual Regist^f for 1811, 
a period when England “ lacked soldiers.” 

^^On the 2d of March” in that year,** eleven men, convicted of a tumul- 
tuous assembly at Notsdown, near Cashel, .were brought out to sufier 
tJhe first of their whippings! when nine of them supplicated to commute 
their punishment for enlistment for general service ; and, in conformity 
with a previous communication made to the magistrates from govern- 
ment, the offer was agreed to. The other two received their whipping^ 

Now, what could tlie people, who witnessed that transaction, 
think, but that these two unsoldierly wights “ received their 
whipping” for the crime of refusing to enlist; and that the other 
nine, who, to avoid the hangman^ lash, fled tq the drummer^s 
cat-o’-nine-tails, had been condemned to so severe a punishment, 
not for the sake 9f repressing tumultuous assemblages, but in 
order to induce tliqp to beccmie tlie companions^ in arms of my 
Lord Wellington ? ' • • 

So marked is the impitovement which has taken place in the 
conduct of the'peo|Me, in conrequence bf the vigorous and impar- 
tial war which the*lprd-lieutenant has wagiech upon wanton vio^ 
fence, armed simply wljjh the law, not strengthened" by any insur- 
rection acts or measures of unconstitufion^ coercion, that even 
the Tories are constrained to admit it. Tha Clonmel Advertid^^ 
a journal of no grqgt character cbigainly, but yet^a credible becaii^ 
an unwilling witness on ^this point, thus bieai^ testimony to the 
trutli : — 
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We are free to admit the faot» and happy in being able to do so, 
that we have learned from our various correspondents in this country^ 
that party-fighting at fairs and markets has somewhat abated. This 
improvement in tiie habits and morals of the people we attribute to 
three causes : 

** First, We owe a great deal to our assistant barrister, Mr. Howley, 
for his manifest determination to suppress those factious feuds, by visit- 
ing all such rioters when convicted before him. 

" Secondly, We attribute the diminution of outrage to the employ- 
ment of the peasantry and farmers, and the advance upon stock and 
all lands ^f agricultural produce. 

Third!/, We attribute and trace the latter cause principally to the 
agricultural banks. 

** We, humble as we are in the provincial hemisphere, suggested to 
the Wellington and Peel government the utility of local crown soli- 
citors for our Quarter Sessions, whi/cih was not attended to, but we find 
it adopted in the eleventh hour by tlie Whigs.” 

The attention of the government is still anxiously directed* ** 
to this department of our criqiiniil jurisprudence, which, though 
inferior in dignity to some others, is second to none in import- 
ance ; and various legislative measures liave been enacted, with 
a view to encrease its efficiency. The amended Petty Sessions 
Act which lately received tlie royal assent, contains some excel- 
lent provisions for the more severe enforcement of the law against 
outrage, and to prevent collusive evasions of it. There are also 
some clauses to the same effect in the Civil Bills Court Bill, 
introduced and passed through the House of Commons this ses- 
sion. But we have so far outrun the limits w^e had prescribed to 
ourselves at the commencement of this article, that we cannot 
trespass on our readers by entering upon an analysis of those 
measures. They were prepared for the purpose, which they 
appear extremely well calculated to serve, of extending the power, 
and increasing the obligations, of those who administer the law, 
to repress outrajjes which being left unpunished would lead to 
the commission of the deepest enormities:* and thus has the 

* The principal improvements adopted with regard to Potty Sessions, are thus 
describedjby a Toiyipapcr published in the south of Ireland* — 

** PettyJSosaions Act — A bill is either passed or ah 9 Ut*to be so, to amend Uie act 
already in force for regulating the business of l^etty Sessions in Ireland. It is a 
short bill, containing but thirteen clauses, some of vdiich are truly valuable improve- 
ments upon the existing law. Among these iso provision to authorise one magistrate 
to act in certain cases, v^ien the attendance of others cannot' be procured, which, as 
every one knows who has any practicid familiarity with^h afikirs of Petty Sessions, 
18 frequently the case. Great inconvenience has been occasioned to the public by 
repeated adjournments of the business of those courts, for want of the attendance of 
SMbmnd magistrate ; whilst in a majority of the cases waiting to be heard, one would 
, Wfoite competent to act, |articularly whei^ his decisions should be pronounced in 
'’'dpen court. ' ^ •• • 

Another clause empowers the magistrate who sigps a summons or warrant, at the 
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foundation been laid of a more ordered and safe franie of dobiety^ 
and of a general disposition and love for the arts of peace. 

The tastes and passions of former rulers led them to attempt 
the same objects oy insurrection acts, and similar unconstitu- 
tional and tyrannous measures of coercion. But the good genius 
of Ireland has taught Lord Mulgrave a more excellent way; 
namely, to secure obedience by inspiring oonfidence, and to 
reclaim the minds of the peasantiy from fierce and barbarising 
' contentions, by bringing home justice — ^not the severities of 
hasty and arbitrary enactments — not the terrors of ^he curfew, 
the nightly roll*-call, and die summary condemnation and banish- 
ment — ^but the pure and equal justice of British law, to their doors. 
He has adopted the course — and praise can scarcely go higher 
than to say that he has cordially adopted it— which Fletcher 
j'ecommcnds, in that charge wherein his nfemory is commended 
^to tlie perpetual reverence of his country, as the fearless patriot, 
the wise lawgiver, and the imcorriipt judge. 

“ There is one remedy,” said that duly great and* good man, “ that 
would, in my estimation, more than any other especially contribute to 
soothe the minds of the dis*conteuted peasantry, and thereby enable 
them patiently to suffer the. pressure of those burdens, which cannot, 
under existing circumstances, be effectually removed. J[*mean the 
equal and impartial administration of justice — ^that justice which the 
rich can pursue until it be attained, but which, that it may benefit the 
cottager, should be brought home to his door. Such an administration 
of justice would greatly reconcile the lower orders of the people with 
the government under which they live, and at no distant period, I 
hope, attacli them to the law, by imparting its benefits and extending 
its protection to them in actual and uniform experience. Gentlemen, 
if you ask me, how may this be accomplished ? I answer, by a vigilant 
superinteiidanee of the administration of justice at Quarter Sessions, 
and an anxious observance of the conduct of all justices of peace.” 

But whilst we give full credit to the wisdom, the integrity, and 
the unexampled success of the government, and to the just and 
constitutions metljod pursued by it for the maintenance of public 

“ 

complaint of any person To.* aa assault, to bind over the complainant to appear and 
prosecute. The compromises so usual between the issuing of the summons and the 
sitting of the court, may ke, in Jreat degree, obviated by a discreet enforcesaent ei 
this provision, and thus a greater ^ef^irity will he obtained for the maintenanee of 
peace. • * « 

** A power is also given to ^e magistrates to compel the attendance of witnesses on 
all cases which come within jurisdiction, and to punish them in case of dis- 
obedience. Heretofore, we believe, the authority vested in magistrates to enforce the 
attondence of witnesses was applicable only to cases of felony ; hut the extensickanf 
it to all matters subject to tl^ jurisdiction of the court w|l much assist the investi- 
gation of the facts submitted to its dbcisitn, and thus pro|pote the attainment ef 
justice, and the consequent quiet^and civilization of the country.^’— if M0U, 
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order and tranquilUl^) let us not withhold from the people — ^the 
slandered and suspect^ peasantry of Ireland — the praise which 
they have most richly meritecL 'Iliey have gone along with the 
governments pari passu^ in this good work^ From the moment 
chat they saw that the intentions of their rulers were honest, and 
their measures of correction calculated, as unequivocally as they 
professed^ to promote the wel&re of all men alike, they assumed 
a charact^ new to them, and became the supporters of the law. 
The institution of ‘‘ The Tipperary Society^* is perhaps the most * 
diking proof of popular reaction which the events of modern 
times supply. Lord Mulgrave, in his reply to the address of tliat 
county, cmlra upon its sturdy yeomanry to co-K)perate cordially 
with a government in which they professed deserved confidence, 
in removing from Tipperary the attempted stigma with which a 
few evil doers coula yet aifiiCt their thriving and beautiful 
county;” and the call was answered by the formation of societiesi, 
throughout the county ‘‘ for the suppression of outrage, and the 
maintenance of •peace.” Thousands of the small farmers, who 
had been used to shelter and conceal from justice the nightly 
marauder and the Rockite, joined these societies, and ple(%ed 
themselves by a solemn declaration to the performance of the fol- 
lowing difries : — 

To discourage had characters. 

To refuse to employ or keep such persons in their houses. 

** To report to some one of the Committee the appearance of any bad 
character, or any person accused or suspected of crime in their neigh^ 
bourhood. 

To communicate to a Magistrate, or one of the Committee, any facts 
likely to lead to the prevention of outrage. 

“ To give such assistance to the Committee as they may require from 
time to time. 

“ To attend all meetings of the Society convened by the Secretaries. 

“ To use every exertion to prevent lighting between factions at fairs, 
&C.&C." 

The haughty and mortified gentry stood aloof from such voluntaiy 
associations, disdaining all modes of pacification which threatened 
to clash*with their early notions of vigorous Vetribution. But the 
peo{de, nothing damped by the repulsive snqprs of those jealous 
guamians of peace, took their tri^ friends and councillors, the 
Catholic Priests, an their leaders, advised bv whom, and cheered 
some f^ magistrates of a better apd more constitutional 

f hit, they have, in a mat measure, conquered a peace within 
eir borders. Colonel Prittie, a deputy-lieutenant of the 
county, and formerly a repreae^tattive in m&ny |)arliaments,. who, 
widi Protestant and Catholu: clergyinen m the parish, johted 
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the society at Roscrea, latdy stated as' a ^t which had eam^ 
within his official cognizance, that crime had been greatly di«* 
minished since the establishment of that association. He was 
enabled to b^ar witness to this truth, because the government 
proclamations for the arrest of criminsds passed through his hands 
to all parts of the extensive district of Lower Ormon^ and their 
tHimbers were now less by one half. Mr. Howley, in his exceL 
lent address to the grand jury of Nenagh alreaoy adverted to^ 
* says, tliat “ a great improvement appears in the official returns to 
have been brought about, in the last four montlis, during which 
the principal fairs of this county (Tipperary) have been held, and 
^ which formed heretofore the battle ground of the several factions.” 
And he refers to the report of Captain Nangle, the chief magis- 
trate of Cashel district, stating the unprecedented fact^ that 
iwenty-six fairs had taken place,* from the f th of January to die 
^6th of June, and no riots or fights occurred at them ; and also 
to the report of Major Carter of the Nenagh district, who de- 
clares that nine principal fairs badipassed over in that neighbourr 
hood with the same happy result. 

Such are thy triumph, O Justice ! Such fruits spring up in 
the hearts and conduct of an honest-minded, though sacQy per- 
verted people, under the earliest dawn of a kind, and ^ual, and 
pure aoministration of the laws. What will they be, when that, 
which scarcely yet appears more tlian a vision to’tlieir long- 
deferred, and often b^ed hopes, sliall have advanced, in bright 
and paljiable reality, into “ tlie perfect day 


Art. IX . — The Record^ No. 893. London. 18th July, 1836. 

I T is already known to most of our readers, that a general 
meeting of the self-styled “ Protestant Association” was held 
on Thursday, thed4th of July, at the Great Room, Exeter Hall, 
pursuant to an adv^rtisementf which set forth that the peculiar 
perils in which the Protestants in Ireland are involved, Vtoiild be 
laid before the publ^jc it added, that an appeal will be madei 
in the spirit of candour and Christian charity^ to our Roman 
Cadiolic fellow-suhjj^ts themselves, as well as to ^e British na^ 
tion in general, on principles from which these perils ariae^ 
and evidence brought forwarcl on the subject of an arEfuUm im^ 
teresting nature,, to which the earnest attention of all parties is 
entreated. Incontrovertible stUb^mente wilt b|p made by the Rev& 
Robert McGhee, relative to the persecuting principles in^dcated 
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in the notes of the Rheimish Testament, and lo certain proceed- 
ings connected with the republication of those sanguinary notes 
in Ireland, which it is of the vtmost importance should be fully 
known.” This summons was manifestly framed wjtli a view to 
attract to the Hall as large a number of persons as that spacious 
area could well contain. Our Protestant brethren were called 
upon to hear communications, which seemed to affect not only 
tneir personal safety from some awful danger actually impending 
over them, but from some approaching catastrophe, which was to 
involve Roman Catholics themselves, and all other parties, in 
one universal ruin. 

Accordingly, a very numerous assemblage took place. The 
great room, which we believe is capable of containing from three 
to four thousand persons, was filled at an early hour of the day, 
and as two of our colTeagucs weA? present at the meeting, we can 
testify that it was generally composed of t)ersons of great respect-* 
ability. The chamber is remarkably well adapted for congrega- 
tions of this description. Tire in)per part of it is railed off, for 
the accommodation of those gentlemen and their friends who take 
a lead in the proceedings of the assobiation ; it is fitted up with 
bcmches, which are arranged on an inclin(‘d plane; while the 
greater spWe below, also up with benches on a level floor, is as- 
signed to the audience. On this occasion we observed, that the 
latter consi^ed chiefly of the fenijilc sex — mothers and daughters, 
from twenty-five down lo seven years of age, accompanied by 
groups of relatives, were seen con^stantly Rymi)athizing wnth each 
other by looks of alarm or exultation, as the orator of the day chose 
to arouse their horror, or to assure them of triumph through all the 
perils by which they were surroundi'd. Several boys were among 
these families. George Finch, Esq. M.P. was in the chair. Seated 
near him were Lords Calthorpe and Powerscourt, tfie lion. Fred. 
Calthor|)e, the Hon. Captain Wellesley, R.N., the celebrated Mr. 
Hardy, Sir Andrew Agnew, The Chisholm, and other members 
of the House of Commons. Upon a table on the right of the 
chair were piled four or five thick quarto Bibles, behind which 
appeared^’the Rev. Robert M‘Ghee. When rfie chairman arose 
to expl^n the object of the meeting, thd swne looked, we must 
say, splendid and imposing. We ha\^B^ not ,thc least doubt that 
this majority of those preseht jeame to hoar, wliat they believed to 
be, truths of t(^e uOnost importance to their telhiporal and eternal 
welfare ; and we further declare our conv/btion, that if they, had 
b^jjt^dressed in the spirit which tlie advertisement announced — 
Mine ;!^irit of “ (findour and Christian charity,” there was 
ppver an assemblage^ in a bettet l!bmper lo*reciprocate these dis- 
positions. 
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Mr, O’Connell had been invited to attend the meeting. He 
declined doing so, for reasons which are already before the public. 
He considers that it is much the better course to let this associa^ 
tion go on ip its own way, until it shall convince the people of 
England of its real nature and object, which are the iiiaintenance, 
(at tlie expense of truth, of candour and Christianity) of the tem- 
poral establishment of the Protestant Church, and of the minor 
establishment of salaried officers, printers, and others belonging 
• to the association, not omitting the income which the proprietor 
of the Hall derives from the encouragement of fanaticism. The 
premises are rented by societies of various appellations, all of 
which have for their common object the difliision of calunmies 
against tlie Catholic religion. Never did Mr. O’Connell utter a 
sentence more accurate in all its parts tiian wiien he said, that 
Assemblages of this nature, instead of injuriflg, were highly bene- 
•ficial to tlie Catholic Church, They call men’s attention inces- 
santly to the most important subject which can agitate our thoughts 
iju tliis life ; they cause a degree »f excitement^ which, in innu- 
merable instances, leads to dissatisfaction with the principles upon 
which Protestantism is essentially foumled ; and the result is, that 
Catluilicity is spreading like a flame throughout the whole country. 
That the meeting of the 14th of July, 1836, is emincfltly calcu- 
lated to promote the manifest designs of Providence in this re- 
spect, no man can doubt who has reflected calmly upon the events 
by which that memorable day was characterized. 

Tlie cliairinan at once frankly confessed, that “ no one should 
be allowed to addrc?ss the meeting except the llev. Mr. M‘Ghec, 
or some member of the committee, because it was thought fit, as 
tliis was ail attack on certain doctrines and principles of the Ho- 
man Catholics, to confine the speaking to the party bringing the 
cliarge.” Mr. O’Connell, he added, had been invited to answer 
Mr. McGhee, but as that honourable and learned gentleman re- 
fused to come forward, no person of “ second-rate talent” would 
be suffered to appear on the adverse side. It was understood 
that applications had been made by several Catholic gentlemen 
for permission to iTpply to Mi^ McGhee’s cliargesp and that such 
permission liad been* nfloved and supported by a respectable mi- 
norUy of the comm^tee. •But we by no means regret that it was 
not granted. It is much mere conducive to die cause of trudi, 
that diese assembluges should be left to j^emselves ; that dieir 
aa? paHc' statements sltDuld go forth to the public ; and that they 
should even produce a powerful impression on the mind of the 
cpuntiy in die first instance. We very inech mistake the 
ractex of the English fiewle, iPs^^db a violent ^ourse of declama- 
tion, as that in which McGhee is wont to indulge, do not 
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eventually cause a re-action in the public mind, which will insist 
on a hearing for the parties accused, and dispose all minds to da 
them and their cause ample justice. It was in this &ir and truly 
English spirit of jurisprudence, that the mind o^ Mr. Finch 
recoiled from the prohibition which he had just pronounced ; he 
felt all its iniquity, and yielding to the generous impulse of the 
moment, he gave out tliis caution : — “ With respect to tlie charges 
which are about to be laid before the meeting, against the (Ka- 
trines and discipline of the Church of Rome, we have earnestly 
to recpiest you to adhere to the good old English rule, of holding 
the aacusecl party innocent until he is fully and indubitably proved 
to be guilty. \Applame\. And even if the proofs of that guilt 
should be repeated ueqiie ad nauseam^ still, if you have any rea- 
sonable ^oubt of the proofs laid before you, you should give the 
benefit of these doul)ts to the‘ accused [Vheersy' We havei 
retained the expressions included in the brackets, because tliey « 
shew that the sentiments of the meeting fully responded on tins 
point to those of tlie chairnian.*^ We, tlierefore, cheerfully accept 
the issue, and now demand to be tried by our country. 

The first charge upon which Mr. M^Ghcje produced any evi- 
dence at the meeting, is declared in his second resolution : — 
Resolved— That from the facts and documents laid before this 
meetijig, it is clearly established that the Bible containing the Rheimish 
notes, which had been published in Dublin in 1816, aud which Protest- 
ants were led to believe wcuj totally disclaimed by the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, was again reprinted at Cork, under their patronage, in 1818, 
and that it has for eighteen years been privately circulated among the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland ; and that this Bible establishes the fact, 
that the doctrines of intoloraiice, and cruelty, aud persecution, contained 
in Denns’ Theology, so far from being obsolete, or the mere opinions 
of individuals, are not only held by the Roman Cath()lic bishops and 
priests in their private conferences, but that they have been by them 
propagated and inculcated on the Roman Catholic population, as the 
authoritative and infallible principles of their Church ; and that these 
notes and principles, so taught to the people, are of themselves sufficient 
to account for aU the convulsions and crimes that have disorganized the 
frame of^society \p Ireland.” ^ 

More*serious charges than those compiSshei^ed in this resolu* 
tioi^ can scarcely be brought against lany bpdy of men in any 
nation whatsoever. If they ^ welh founded, it would undoubt- 
beincumlient tij)on his Majesty’s attorney-general for Ireland 
IWbring to the bar of justice^ at least the l^acling members of the 
llferarc% in that country. The accusation is, that after having 
disdaimed and denounced publkly the Rheimish notes attached 
to the Dublin Af 1816, allowed *the^ notes to be re- 
printed under their sanction at Cork m«1818 ; that the Bible so 
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reprinted at Cork in ISIS, has been ever since privately cirai-* 
lated amongst the Irish people, as\d that to the doctrines con-? 
tained in these notes are to to traced all the crimes, the robberies^ 
and murders^jjw'hich have been perpetrated in Ireland during die 
last eighteen years. Therefore, die subscribers to tlie BiUe of 
1816 and 1818, amongst whom are several of the Catholic 
bisliops and clergy, are guilty of all the iniquity that has been 
done, and of all the blood tliat lias been shea, in that unhappy 
•land, from the year 1816 down to the moment when these charges 
were pronounced. Mr. McGhee means nothing short*of , this* 
His avowed object is to sliew, that the most venerated dignitaries 
of our Church are the deliberate instigators to every act, whidi 
the laws of God and man prohibit under the severest penalties ; 
that the guides of our religion are die persons who most unblush- 
ingly violate its most essendal precepts; aJid that they, whose 
duty it is, both by doctrine and example, to purify and elevate 
the human lieart, occupy themselves only in schemes calculated 
to pollute and debase it. If diese eliarges be unfounded, we will 
not say, let the ignominy of such false and unchristian accusadons 
rebound upon the head of the “ Christian minister” who has pro- 
nounced them. God forbid ! He is manifesdy acting und^ a 
degree of mental excitement, which deprives him of air power of 
deliberation. This is his best excuse. May it be availaSe 
when he shall be required to justify these foul denunciations at 
the bar of that unearthly tribunal, be&re which he must soon 
appear ! 

We shall proceed step by kep. A violent change was effected 
in the established religion of England soon after me accession of 
Elizabeth to the throne (1558). Tlie Liturgy of Edward VI. 
was substituted, by the authority of parliament, for that of die 
Catholic Church ; and laws were subsequently passed from time 
to time, framed expr€Ssly for die purpose of eradicating from the 
English community every principle and symbpl of that faith. 
The Queen was constituted the spiritual head of the Church ; ell 
persons who refused to take the oath acknowledging that spiritual 
supremacy, were rendered liable to the punishment o£ death. 
The same penalty was klflicted upon those who persevered in be- 
lieving that the Pype was the supreme spiritual head of the 
Cathmic Church in these' kkigdoms. A general expulsion of the 
Cftdiolic bishops froip their sees, and of me Catholic clergy from 
their parishes and collies, was effected. They were then exiled 
from their native land. Catholic dergymen who came into 
tend, or remained there after the general |mtence of exile waa 
issued, were, if difcov^red, exedU^^ Execilted, too, as comnKaa 
murd^fers, were all persons who maintained, Sr in any ymy 
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bcJured or assisted, diose ordained ministers of the Gospel. Per- 
sons who were iwoncited themselves, or w^ho reconciled others, 
to the Catholic Church, were condemned to death. 

The number of individuals who suffered capitally under these 
laws, is calculated by Dodd, in his Church History (vol. i. pp. 
321, 322, 323, and 329), at one hundred and ninety-one. Of these, 
he says, fifteen were condemned for denying the Queen’s spiritual 
supremacy; one hundred and twenty-six for the exercise of 
priestly functions ; and tl»c remainder for being reconciled to the ' 
Catholic faith, or for harbouring or assisting priests. Tn this 
catalogue, no |)ersoii is included w^ho was executed for any plot, 
real or imaginary, except eleven, who w^ere t*xcciited for the pre- 
tended Rheimish or Roman plot, as it was called — a fabrication 
so glaring, that even (jamden admits tht‘ sufferers to have been 
political victims. * • . 

Will it be believed, that several of those who suffered death, or#r 
were imprisoned, because they dissented from tlie religion of the 
state. Were, previously to thew* tpials, subjected to various modes 
of torture'^ — to the common rack^ by which their limbs w^ore 
stretched beyond the natural measure of their frames — to the 
scavenge)^ fi danghier^ a hoop, by w^hich their bodies were bent 
until the head and feet met — to the Hi fie a hole so small, 

that a person could neither sUind, sit, nor lie straight in it — to the 
iiron gamiHet^ a screw, that'^^ueezed the hands until the bones 
were crushed — to needlos^ which were thrust under the nails of 
the sufferers — to famine and privation of every kind ? Will these 
things be believed ? They cannot be denied. * Tht^y are recorded 
in the crimson pages of our history. 

We ask whether it is to be expected from human nature, that 
men scourged away from their altars and their hoinj^s by laws and’ 
^nalties such as these, because they adhered to the faith of their 
fathers, should, in their places of exile, think very highly or very 
charitably of the; authorities from whom that abominable code of 
legislation had emanated ? Several of our clergy, who took refuge 
in the Netherlands, then part of the dominion^ of Philip II., the 
irreconcilable ^lemy of Elizabeth, ^opened a college at Douay, in 
the yeaf 1568, under the presidency of Dr.J afterwards Cardinal 
Allen. The^ were driven from that town at Jthe instigation of the 
Huguenots, in 1576, but were afforded an asylum at Rheims, at a 
collie belonging«^to the (Cardinal of Lop^ine. An English 
seminary was also founded at Rome abouf tlie same period ; and 
it is unquestionable, as Hume remarks, that doctrines were main- 
tained in- all these cdleges, and ' thence propagated in England, 
of a character most hostile to the^jueen. Xn English veraon of 
the New Testament, containing some the notes in question, 
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was published at Rheims, in the year 1582, through the 
a^ncy, cliiefly, of Drs. Allen, Bristow, Sanders, and Reynold^ 
au distinguisned for their animosity to Elizabeth. The resi-* 
dents of the Rheiinish college were recalled by the magis« 
trates to DoAay, in the year 1593, and in 1609-10 appeared 
there, in two volumes, 4to. an English translation of the Old 
Testament, in which also several notes were inserted, breathing 
the same spirit of hatred to the religion and government then 
established in England. 

The notes of the New Testament were undoubtedly intended 
to prepare the public mind for the invasion meditatea *by Philip 
II., when he projected the scheme of his Armada. Tliey were in 
unison with the celebrated sentence and declaration of Pope Sixtus 
Quintus, which d^ignated Elizabeth as an illegitimate daughter of 
Henry VIII., as an usurper and* unjust rulPr, who ought to be 
^posed, and as a heretic and schismatic, whom it was not only 
lawful but commendable to destroy. This document was circu- 
lated in England, accompanied by an admonitiois from Cardinal 
Allen to the same effect, addressed to the nobility and gentry. 
It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the notes had their origin in 
the political hatreds of those unhappy times, of which religion was 
made tlie degraded instrument on both sides. If we ai*^ to blush 
for the frenzy of priests, who contaminated the sacred word of 
God by their atrocious interpretations, must not the Protestants 
of our day blush also for the infaiift)us lays which punished with 
torture and with death, men, whose onlv guilt originally, was, 
that they preserved the ancient religion of tlteir country ? Ter- 
rible crimes were perpetrated — unchristian doctrines were pro- 
mulgated — by both tlie contending parties. This is a fact which 
admits of no dispute. 

Now let us inquire for a moment what was the practical effect 
of the sentence and declaration of the Pope, and of Cardinal 
Allen’s admonition, upon the Catholic nobility, and gentry in 
England i ^^Some,” says Hume, when the Armada was supposed 
to be approaching' our shores, ‘‘ equipped ships at their own 
charge, and gave command of them to Protestants ; •otliers 
were active in animadisg their tenants, and their vasi^ and 
neighbours^ in defence of their country.” Some,” says an inter- 
cepted letter, preserved in tl\e second volume of the Harleian 
Afiscellany, p. 64, ^iby their letters to the council,^ signed with 
dieir own hmds, offer^ that tiiey would make adventures of 
their own lives in defence of tm queen, wfacmi they named 
their undoubted lady and queen, against all^neign foes, though 
they were sent by tUe Pope, at his cAnmudment^ yea, 
some did offer that they wquld present their bod&s in the foremost 
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Franks/’ It' is stated in-^ Osborn’s A^lecret Hi^iirfi ed* 1811, 
|K that Lord Monta^ a zealous Gatholie, and tl^ only ten- 
.poral peer who venture^ in the first year of her rdgn, to oppose 
the aet for the queen’s supremacy, brought a band of horsemen 
to Tilbury, commanded by himself and his son, find his grand-^ 
thus perilling his whole house in the expected conflict” 

Does any man in his senses imagine that in 1813, when the 
Rhehnish notes were first circulated in Ireland, they had the 
power to deter even a single Irishman from enlisting in those 
'glorioua armies which were destined to overthrow the conque- 
ror of Euf ope? Did they palsy one Irish or British Cadiolic arm 
raised amidst the “ hereticaV^ sabres at Salamanca, at Vittoria, at 
Toulouse, or Waterloo? Heretical ! We use the word without dif- 
‘ficulty. Every Protestant and dissenter from tlie Catholic Clmrch 
is pronounced a “ kjretic,” acoording to the theological doctriije 
of mr. McGhee. We know of no such doctrine. We repudiate 
it as a calumny of the most malignant description. The Catholic 
Church agrees. with St. Augustine, who declares, in his 162nd 
Epistle, tliat “ those who earnestly seek the trudi, and are ready 
-on finding it to stand corrected, must by no means be reckoned 
among heretics.” In order to constitute a licretic,” says Dr. Kelly, 
late Catliqlic Archbishop of Armagh, on his examination before a 
‘Committee of the House of Commons,* ‘^contumacy in error 
<!onceming matters of faitli is necessary. I think there are many 
who are invincibly ignorant of those articles of faith wliich we 
hold to be essential, and their being unacquainted with them, 
and having no opportunity of removing the error under which 
they labour, is a sufficient ground for not considering them as 
heretics. By eontumetcy I mean a refusal on the part of an 
individual to embrace doctrines necessary to salvation, after 
having had a sufficient opportunity, of being coiTviiiced of their 
truth.” If the reader will refer to pages 275-6 of the preceding 
number of this journal, they will find this doctrine fully con- 
firmed by the declaration of the British Catholic bishops. How 
we to know who is, or who is not, conteimacious? Who of 
us has the pqwer to dive into die heart of his fellow-man, to 
read his thoughts, to discover, whether if he sought and found 
what we believe to be the truth, he*would obstinately reject it? 
Without this power, which belongs, to God alone, no man who is 
not rendered vicious by an*^traordinary degree of presumption, 

' can venture* to say of another — “ that mai/ is a heretic.” 

A sensible Catholic «dierdbre of these days, or even of those 
times when the paasions of men were heated to an exdncirdinaaiy 
degree^ reading ii .the Rhejpissh notes* the^ fallowing remad^ 

* Minates of Evidenbe, 1S2£, vpl. pp. 34^-4. 
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appended to the ISthr chapter of St. Mattheir, v^se 29, Smi 
he saidf nay : lest while ye gather wp the tares ye root up also 
the wheat wUh them,^*J — Lest, perhaps, the good must tolerate 
the evil, when it is so strong that it cannot be redressed without 
danger and disturbance of die whole Church : and commit the 
matter to God’s judgment at the latter day ; otherwise where ill 
^len, be they heretics or other malefactors, may be punished or 
suppressed without disturbance or hazard of the good, they may 
•and ought by public authority, spiritual or temporal, to be chas- 
tized and executed,” would see in such a passage nothijj^g more 
than a mere hrutum fulmen — ^a species of admonitidn, which, 
even if he wished it, he could not, consistently with his religion, 
carry into effect. For how is he to determine who the heretic 
is ? How is he to discover who is, or who is not, contumacious in 
]^s dissent from the Catliolic Church ? ^ 

. The period when these notes were penned for hostile purposes 
liad long passed away. Tliey were circulated in Englana for 
upwards of two huiiored ancf tJdr^ years, witliput ever having 
been printed in Ireland. They were contemplated with utter 
indifference bv the Catholic clergy and people, who had re- 
peatedly declared and even sworn to principles wholly incon- 
sistent witli the doctrines contained in tliose compositions. The 
text, to which they were appended, has been uniformly received 
in England as the best Catliolic version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The translation in common use in Ireland previous 
to the year 1813, was printed by Cross, under the sanction of the 
Catholic bishops. None of his editions, which amounted, we 
believe, to three or four, commencing in the year 1791, con- 
tained any of the llheiniish notes. 

In the year 1813, a bookseller of the name of Macnamara, 
residing in Cork, conceive^ that it would be a good speculation 
to print and publish the Bible; having little or no capital, he 
proposed to publish it in parts, by subscription. He procured 
a considerable number of subscribers — among* them most of 
the bishops, many., of the clergy, and several respectable lay- 
men living in the neighbourhood of Cork. Dr. Tr<jy was 
then the Catliolic ^^icbbishop in Dublin. Mr.* Cumming, a 
Protestant tradesman of great respectability in that city, un- 
dertook to print tBe wtirl^^for Macnamara, — Cork, at that 
period, affording few facilities for* the execyition of so large 
an undertaking, upoiT the splendid scale which the projector hra 
in view. Dr. Troy’s approbation was scjicited fpr this edition of 
the Scriptures, that it might go forth in an mthentic form. , His 
Grace gave it without •hesitation, not imagiilng that it woul4.be 
more than^ handsome reprint of Cross’s Bibl^ against which no 

* 2m 2 ' 
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objection hod ever bem raised In order, however, to goard the 
purity of the text^ Br. Trov condidoned diat the br^ sheets 
should be revised by a Catholic clergyman, Mr. Walsh, whom 
he named for that purpose. The Romish, or rather as it is 
now generally designated, the Douay interpretation, was adc^ted 
by IVtocnamara, as the best, as it undoubtedly is, and he thought 
that he greatly added to the value of his Bible, by copying, also 
the whole of tne annotations in question. On the covers of elu;h 
part of the work were printed these words 

publishing, by M. Macnamara, the Catholic Bible To 

render it the more complete, the eleffanfy copious, and imtructwe 

Notes, or Annotations, of the Rheimish Testament, will be inserted 

By permission of his Grace, Dr. Troy, Catholic Lord Primate of Ireland. 
This work is carefully revising by the Rev. P. A. Walsb, Denmarkr 
street, Dublin. Prizfl^id by Cumning.*' 

The work might be had by any person, Protestant or Catholic, 
who chose to subscribe to it. It was announced to all the world 
upon the cover "that it would comprehend the Rheimish notes; 
the work was printed by a Protestant tradesman; and yet 
Mr. McGhee told his audience at \he Protestant Association, 
that “ this Bible was not intended to be published^ but only to 
be circulated privately among Roman Catholic subscribers !” If 
any such intention were entertained, would a Protestant have 
been employed to print it ? What ? circulate privately through 
all parts of Ireland a Bible which came out in numbers, once 
a fortnight) printed in the metropolis, under the immediate eve 
of a hostile government? Macnamara’s object was to make 
money of his speculation. Is it to be supposed that having a 
Protestant to print it for him, in a city where Catholic printers 
abqginded, he would have refused to sell it to an^ person who was 
notHpatiiolic ? A work so large and so expensive as the Bible, 
waiThot the kind of one in which a bookseller of very limited 
means would be likely to embark, if he could only look fer a 
return to a successful propagation of it under the seal of the most 
inviolable secrecy. The assertion is unsimpofted by any evidence. 
It is contrary to all probability that Mr. Cumming would have 
^ engaged in a conspiracy wainst his Mlow Protestants, his o#n 
family, and even himself, ror the sake pf wfiat he was to gain 
a speculation, which at^b^t war a risk doubtful issue in h 
pecuniary pqint of view. , ^ 

Whcdier it was found that this ProteE&nt printer,” adds die rdv. 
f<gentleman, *‘was not to tie trusted to go mrough with the woidc, ;that 
he could not be defended upon to keep the seoretf is a circiuastance 
which cannot be ascljitained.'^ ^ ^ 

The fisariesanesB of this insinuation fstonkhes us. Mr.M43bee 
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immediately after states die real canse of the Bible having beeer 
disoontinura for some time; viz., that Macnamara became a 
bankrupt. The fact was, the work did not sell. The specula* 
tion turned o^t to be a bad one, and in consequence of his losses 
by it, he was obliged to take reftige in the Gazette, which shows 
that he was declared bankrupt in December 1814, when the 
Bible had proceeded as far as the Epistle to the Romans. 

Macnamara clearly intended no secrecy in the transaction. 
’He could have had no object in it, as he knew of no harm in 
notes which he described as ‘‘ elegant,” ‘‘ copious,” jaisd ‘‘ in- 
structive.” We are willing to admit that Mr. Walsh, in suffering 
die whole of these notes to be published without alteration or 

J ualification of any kind, failed to perform the duty which 
)r. Troy had entrusted to him. But we have not the least 
doubt that he looked upon thefh as perfeciSy harmless, (as in 
yruth they were,) the mere exploded notions of fanatical commen- 
tators, with which it was not worth his while to trouble himself. 
We admit again that he was wroi^, even in that view of the 
subject; and that considering the circumstances of the times, as 
well as the character of ouf Church, he ought to have applied 
the pruning-knife to the notes with a sweeping hand. . 

Mr. Gumming having suffered severely by the baiilcruptcy of 
Macnamara, being his assignee, and having upon his hands many 
unsold copies of the nunibei's already printed, resolved, with the 
hope of recovering his losses, to complete the Bible, and to endea- 
vour to dispose of the stock in liis warehouse. Being, however, 
a Protestant tradesman, he deemed it necessary to publish it in 
the name of a Catholic bookseller, and he applied for that pur- 
pose to Mr. Coyne, who allowed his name to be printed on tlie 
title-page. The work was completed in 1816. 

In the meantime Macnamara appears to have resumed his 
trade in Cork. His Bible speculation, notwithstanding its failure 
in the first instance, still engrossed his attention, and as his bank- 
ruptcy legally divested him of all interest in the publication 

E rmted by CummLig, he determined on printing an edition of 
is own, wliicb should be art- exact copy of the* former work. 
Accordingly, he proceeded in 1817 to issue this new edition in 
numbers, on the cov^ of which he copied the list of bishops who 
had patronized his first undertakiiyr/and also of those whose 
names he had subsipquently prociu’ed. We* from Mr. 

McGhee, that at least in one instance the new edition was issued 
bearing the cover of 1813. • 

' Having probably,” s^ys the reverend orator, y some advertisements 
of tlic former edition laying by him,»hc had tj^em into use on the 
cover Wf the present edition.* On that cover it is stated, that * one num- 
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ber Hdy CatJiolic Bible would be publislted every fortnight, and 
aM, to aitbscnbere only, at Is, Sd. eacb/ ’ 

Mn MK3hee* exhibited to the meeting, with great dramatic 
effect, one bf tteae covers, which he declai^ hM been provi’- 
dentiially pfeservedL,^^ and which was found attached to a copy tof 
the later ^ition. He thetf produced another cover, which he 
said he foiiud on one of the copies of the later edition, ‘‘ with the 
names of the same bishops upon it, as die patrons of the [second] 
publication.” This latter cover had no date, but he'provcd that’ 
It was o1^ a date posterior to April 1815, in this way. Upon the 
cover of 1813, to the name of Dr. Murphy was added the title of 
Archdeacon of Cork. Up6n that of the later date. Dr. Murphy 
appeared as Bishop of Cork, to which see he was consecrated on 
the 23d of April, 14145. He ujight have added, that the names 
of several other prelates were printed on the second cover, whirfi 
are not to be lound on the first. We shall see presently the 
necessity of attending very strictly to dates in this discussion. 

Wlien a work* is issued in numbers, every body knows that the 
title-page and prefatory matter, if any there be, are printed and 
delivered with the concluding number. It is in evidence, that 
the numbers of the second ^ition were to be delivered once a 
fortnight, which would give twenty-six numbers for a year. It 
woul^ therefore, take some time to complete a quarto Bible in 
this way. Looking to the price of the numbers in this instance, we 
cannot imagine that thtjy exceeded three sheets or twenty-four 
pages each j and when we consider that a Bible printed in that 
size, in a large letter, cannot contain much less than twelve hun- 
dred pages, it follows that the work was printed in about fifty 
numbers, thus requiring very nearly two years for its completion. 
Tlie title-page of the second edition bears the date of 1818. It 
was, consequently, completed in that year. Very litde reflection 
woidd'^^^ve shewn Mr. M‘Ghee that the second edition must of 
necessity have been commenced in 1817, and even at an early 
part of that year. He himself read to the meeting the following 
adverl^ement of the edition of 1818, from the Dublin Corre^ 
spondent : — * * ^ » 

“ Now publishing in numbers and partf, bylMacnamara, Cork, a new, 
supierb, and elegant edition of the CathoIiC' oiblb, containing the whole 
of the; Books in the Sacred Scriptures, explaig.ed or illustrated with 
valuable Notes or Annotations, according ttie interpretation of the 
.^damolic Church, which is our infallible ah(b unerring guide in reading 
^ w^HoIy Scriptures, andrin leading us unto salvation. Patronised by 
Grace the Most ]ftev. Dr. O'R^y, Roman Catholid Lord Primate 
(or all Ireland, and iftehbislbop qf Armagh ; flis C>race the Most Rev. 
Dr. Troy, Roman Catholic Archbishop of J^ublhi ; His Grace tha Mok 
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Rev. Dr. ]\Iurray, Romaa Catholic Co.-ad. Archbishop of Dabliii, and 
President of the Royaf Catholic College of St Patrick’s, Majmootlrt 
Right Rev. Dr. John Muiphy, Catholic Bishop of Cork ? Right 
Dr. Moylan, late Catholic Bish^ of*Cork;vRsjght;Rev. Dr.>Cnpp«|^ger, 
Bishop of CSo^e and Bjoss^ Right iRe^« Dr- Power, Bishop , of Wal;ii|r^ 
£drd; Right- Rev* {M Ryan, Bi^^p of Ferns; Right Rev. Dr. Delany, 
Bishop of Kildare and Leii^n; Ri^t Rev. Dr. OReilly, Bishop of 
Kilmore ; Right Rev. Dr. Marum, Bishop. of Ossory ; Right Rev. Dr. 
Tuohy, Bishop of Limerick; Most Rev. Dr. Bodkin, Roman Catholic 
• Warden of Gmway ; and three hundred Roman Catholic Clergymen in 
diiferent parts of Ireland.” , , 

Did Mr. McGhee state to the meeting the date of Ihe Corre- 

S ondent from which he read this advertisement ? He did nou 
e carefully suppressed it. He cannot plead ignorwce upon this 
Doint, because the date was given in the verw work from whi(% 
me acknowledges that he borrovfed most oi^me materials of his 
speech, viz. William Blaif^ Letters to WiHerforce on the revival 
^Popery^ wliich any body may see in the British Museum* 
Tills advertisement is founa in* page 219 of that work, and it is 
there stated that die Correspondent from which this advertise- 
ment was extracted, was dstted the 3d of July, 1817. The edition 
of 1818 was therefore in progress in July, 1817. TJie reader 
will see presently that tliis solitoy date, which Mr. MiGhee care- 
fully concealed from the knowledge of his audiena^, overthrows 
the whole of his argument against the prelates and clergy of 
Ireland. . 

It appears tliat a copy of die Bible, which was published in 
Coyne’s name by Cumming, and completed in 1816 — ^published 
also by Keating and Brown in London, though intended for 
private circulation in Ireland, — ^fell into the hands of a Protestant 
individual, who wrote a strong article upon it in the ** British 
Criticy” towards the latter part of 1817. Tlie reviewer extracted 
from the work several of the most objectionable of the Rheimish 
notes, and commented upon them in language which attracted to 
them general attention. The article, or at least an extract from 
it,, was put into thd hands of Dr. Troy, who immediately issu^, 
dirouglr the FreemafCs Journal^ a document, of jvhich the fol- 
lowing is a copy : — . * • ' 

. , fV-Haying seen a new editiJu of the Rheimish Tes^ment, with anno- 
tations, published by Coyne, Dlildin, and Keating, &c, London, l8l6, 
8a^d^to be revised, cofr^cted, and unproved by me,^ l th^ik it necerai^ 
to deelare, that I never approved^; por meant to approve,, of any editio^ 
of the Old or New , Testament which was. not entirely conformable, 
weU in the nptes as in the text, to that which. ^ edited by R. Cn^, 
Dublin, 1791, contuning the usual? ^d prescrjgihd formula of, W 

t4f%.s^veral 
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that have since been published with my sanotiotL As in the said new 
edition, the notes vary essentially from those of the last^mentioned edi- 
tions, which exclusively I have sandaoned for publication, I should think 
that circumstance alone fully sudicient to induce me to withhold every 
kind of approbation from it; but having read, and now fer the first time 
considered these notes, 1 not only do not sanctmn them, but solemnly 
declare that 1 utterly reject them generally, as harsh and irritating 
in expression, some of them as false and absu^ in reasoning, and many 
of them as uncharitable in sentiment. They farther appear to counto- 
naaee opinions and doctrines whioli, in amnum with the other Roman « 
Catholicf^of the empire^ I have solemnly disclaimed npon,'oat/u 

“ Under Jthese circumstance, and with tliese impressions on my mind, 

1 feel it an imperious duty to admonish tliat portion of the Catholic 
body which is entrusted to my charge, of the danger of reading or 
paying attention to the notes or comments of tlie said new edition of the 
Testament; and 1 eJjim the Ronum Catholic clergy of this diocese, to 
discourage and prevent, by every means in their power, the circulatiod* 
amongst Catholics of a work tending to* lead the faithfhl astray, and^ 
much better fitted to engender and promote among Christians, hostility, 
bitterness, and strife, toan (wbut should be the object of every such 
production,) to cultivate the genuine spirit of tlie Gospel, that is, the 
spirit of meekness, charity, and peace.” » 

« Dublin, 24th October, 1817. « J. T. Troy.” 

It will'' be necessary now to refer to the evidence of Dr. 
Murray, and of the late Dr. Doyle, imon this subject ; that of Dr. 
Murray we shall give with Mr. M*Grhee’s commentaiy upon it, 
as he read it to the Protestant Association. During the exami- 
nation of the former prelate before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, on the 17th of May, 1825, he was asked: — 

“ * Are you aware that an edition of the Testament, with notes, was 
published in Dublin in or about 1816, by Dr. Troy? — ^1 am. That 
edition was published under a misconception. Dr. Txfij had given his 
sanctionjto an edition of the Bible, supposing it to be the same that he 
had befOTe sanctioned ; but as soon as he found his mistake, he wititdrew 
his approbation, gnd 1 do not find that the edition is in use among 
Roman Catholics. 

« < By what document can you show that Da Troy withdrew his 
sanctioi) ? — He wrote a letter to that ffiect, which was published at the 
time.” • • . • • 

It was published by misconception, wjfs it ? Dr. Murray confines 
this misconception to Dr. Troy : now here is tiie advertisement con- 
taining the names of Dr. O'ReiUy, Roih&n Catholic Archbbhop of Ar- 
Bmgb, Dr. Tsoy, Dr. Murray himsdf, and^alsS those of nine other 
’Inshopa who all gave their sanction to a work which I have sliown you 

identically the same as to the notes, as the publication of 1816. ** I 
m not find that the ef tion is in use amongst the Roman Catholics,” 
liud Dr. Murray . — I never said thfUHi was. Cumqnng published 500 
^copies; but when Dr. Troyes demmoiatien pi the work came out, these 
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Tolumes remained unsold on his hands ; as hid only ohance of dii^oeAhg 
of them, he sent them otf io America, and, 1 believe, lost 50Df* foy 'ltie 
speculation. But when the other edition came out, it was circulattetl 
amongst Roman Catholics, and has been, I believe, in use amongst them 
ever since; Jhc Murray waa then adted, — 

** * Were not those notes the usnal notes in use among Roman Cdtiio- 
Kcs ? Were they not extracted litmaHy^^from those to be found in the 
Douay version ? — ^They were not used in Ireland before ; for there had 
not b^n in that country any previous edition df them. 

• " ‘ Wliere were they obtained ; by the printer, or by whom "Wett they 

furnished ? They were furnished in an edition known in En^ahd, and 
which proceeded from certain exiles who left this counWy hi very 
angry times, and carried a little of the spirit of tlie times along with them. 
It is a subject of regret to many sincere Catholics that too much of that 
spirit has been infused into these notes. They have, however, been 
gradually softened down,.8o that in |he last editia<!? there are veiry few 
notes, and those very unobjectionable. 

• « < Were not those notes to the Scriptures, which have been considered 
as objectionable, published at Rheims in France, and are they not 
called the Rhemish notes? — They'ar^: they were published by exiles 
who had been obliged, during the angry times of persecution, to forsake 
tlieir native country. * 

« i Were they English or Irish exiles ?~English. , 

* The Douay version is one thing, and the Rheimish ^s another : 
are not editions of tlie Douay Bible published in Ireland without these 
notes ? — ^The Rheimish notes were never published in Ireland, except 
bn the occasion already alluded to, when they were published by mis- 
take. They were called Rheimish, because the Testament was transl^r 
ted at the College of Rheims. The College was afterwards removed to 
Douay, and the remaining part of the Bible was translated at the latfer 
place. 

'-^^Have you conversed with Dr. Troy upon this subject? — I have. 

* Are you aware from those conversations, whether Dr, Troy was 
aware of the intention of r^ublishing those Rheimish notes at the time 
his approbation was obtained ? — ^I Imow he was not’ 

^ \l know that he was not ?’ While his own name and those of nine 
other bishops were in the advertisement, recommending a publieeiiion 
emeniially the same,^r-and yet he says he knows he wasnotJ* 

He is rifext asked, . 

“ * Do you know whether Troy’s approval was withdrawn from the 
circulation of the Setiptures as soon as his attention was called to the 
objectionable character of those'notes ?«->l know that to be the case^ 
and in consequence 5^t^t the book was not circulated* 

« < Do you believe the edition of the Scriptures, with those objection- 
able notes, is at the present moment circulated under the authority of 
any one individual of the Roman Catholic clei]& of Ireland ?^My 
Hefie, that it is *1 do not knggo of a ^le inetance of % n&r 
did 1 mrheppmtomet jffithncopfofUintirSnla^ ' ^ 
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« ‘ W0» not piAUcity giveoi by publicati^ in the p9ipe]i9i tp Dr. Troy's 
clisapprobation of those notes ?-^ertain]y/' 

Let us now hear Dr. Doyle* 

“Have the editions which have been circulated of the Douay or 
Rheims translations been accompanied with notes ? — Tney have very 
short notesu 

, ** You think it necessa^ that notes should accompany the 3ible, for 
the purpose of explanation ? — In our qountryi where religious contr^ 
Uersy tvevail^ to such an extent, 1 do think it necessary that short notes 
expla^tofy of the texts on which our differences turn, should be pre- 
fixed to th^^lble. 

" You eonsi^der yourselves pledged to all matter contained in these 
notes ? — not by any means. On the contrary, there were notes 
affixed, 1 believe, to the Rheimish Testament, which were most objec- 
tionable; and on V^g presented to us, we caused them to be 
expunged. The notesoarry, in our own edition of the Bible, no weight » 
for we do not know the writers of many of them ; if we find them clear, 
enough in the explanation of doctrine, we leave them there ; but when- 
ever we find any thing in them ercepfionable, we put it out, as we have 
done in the case referred to. 

“ But these published with the objcctiorable notes were published by 
the authority of the Bishop ? — The translation was made at Douay and 
Rheims, without our knowledge perhaps, and when we found it in 
circulation, ^d examined it, wc found it to be correct, and then w'^e 
approved of it ; which approbation refers to the text, without the excep- 
tionable notes, as stated in my last answer.** — Examination, Lords* Com- 
mittee, voL xiv. p.p. 381-382. 

*‘Yon stated that some notes to the Rheimish and Douay Testament 
had been expunged ; do you recollect on what account they were ex- 
punged ? — They were expunged on this account, that they seemed to 
favour a spirit of persecution in our church, of persons who differed 
from us in religious faitlu All that I would ever wish to see in such 
notes is, that the note would state what wp conceive*" to be the true 
mflaning of the text, leaving every thing on the other side entirely out; 
for we nfi not wish so much to confute what we conceive to be tlic 
errors of^thers, as to inculcate our own doctrine.” — Ib. p. 383. 

The charge distinctly brought forward aivi argued by 
M’Ghee, again, st the Irish Prmates is, that aft^r uie edition of 
1816 wae publicly denounced by Dr. Trey, that is to say, after 
the 24th of October 1817, the date of^his Grace’s letter, a new 
edition of the very Bible thus denounced was^ublished hy Mac- 
naniara, not only ^with the Sanction of Dr. Troy, atid his then 
coadjutor Dr* Murray, but idso with « the k^wledge, and 
under the patronage of^several other of the Roman Catholu? 
P9(4iops. 'ihe resm^tion asserts that from the &cts and docu- 
ments laid before tjus inmting|U it is dearly. established that 
the Bible ooatainh% the, Riieiim^,notep, wWn had. been pub- 
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liahed ih Dulblii^ in 1816, and which Protestanta ware led to 
believe was totally disclaimed by the Roman Qtthofic 
was again reprinted at Corkf under their ^tronagcj in> }818«^ 
Let us hear ^low earnestly he urges this point. 

** I say, that at the very moment when Dr. Troy was publishing htl 
disclaimer of these notes, in October 1817 — at the very period when 
Mr. 0*Connell was denouncing them in the Catiiolic Board, those very 
Rheimish notes were again tn the press in Cork, under the 'patronage 

• of the same Dr. Troy, the Roman CathoHc Archbishop, of . DbUin; cvf 

Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic coadjutor Archbishop>of-$]||^iMhl, and 
President of the Royal Catholic College of St. Patrick’s^^aynooth ^of 
Dr. O'Reilly, the Roman Catholic Lord Primate Of dl Vineland and 
Archbishop of Armagh, and of nine Roman Catholic ln^p& (Hear 
and applause.) Here is the advertisement as it aj^eared in w Dublin 
Correspondent'* ^ 

• He then entered into a long argument to show, tliat of which 

nobody ever entertained a doubt, that the Bible of 1818 waa in 
all respects a reprint of that of«1816. The dramatic manner^ by 
the way, in which this argument was got up, was truly ludicrous 
to a Catholic observer. ‘Four quarto Bibles were produced. 
One of these, of 1816, the oratpr appropriated fo himself. 
Another, of 1816, was handed to a genUeman onJds right; a 
third, of 1818, was deposited with a gentleman on the same side; 
and a fourth, of 1818, was held by a gentleman on* die orator's 
left. It appears that after Dr. Troy'g denunciation was issued, 
Macnamara cancelled some of the leaves in the Old Testament 
of 1818, containing the objectionable notes, in sudi of the copies 
as then remained unsold. This Bible, widi the new leaves sub- 
stituted for those which had been cancelled, was the copy last 
mentioned. When Mr. McGhee read a Rheimish note from his 
copy, the two gentlemen on the right rose with great solemnity 
to assure the audience that the same notes were contained in tM 
copies under dieir inspection ; if it happened tp be a note that 
was canceUed in the remaining copy, the gentleman on the left 
ro^ with a self-cdmplacent, smirking, smiling air, as if he were 
i^ountmg some gunning trick which he had detected, to att^ 
that from nis copy the'^aid note had vanished ! This pSrt of tfie 
ejihibition was gehprally grated with a laugh. ‘ ^ 

ilie very fact trat a copy was dispovered with canceled leavks^ 
ptight to have suggest^ to Mr, M‘Ghee some suspicion as to tfeo 
bs^s oft his whole argument. * Had he told his audience^ he 
oii^ht to have done, that the advertisement which he "read to 
them was taken from the Corresponden t oftJhe 6rd of July* 161% 
could &en bave^ clearly ifti^terstood th* trufti; vis., thi^fAe 
names of the bishops Qiehtionra in thaif alveltliseiiient to ^ 
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jmtrms of Macnamara’s second edidon, must hate be<^n all 
obtained at least four months before the edition of 1816 had 
been denounced bjr Dr. Troy — that is to say^ at a period when 
the attention of his Grac^ or of the other bishops, or of the 
public, had not been called to the Rheimish notes. ^ By the sup- 
pression of the date of the advertisement, Mr. McGhee presented 
to his audience an argument, apparently of the most triumphant 
ehaiacter-HDne whdcfi was received with a degree of applause 
almost hysterical, accompanied with waving of handkerchief 
and idiouts, nay with tears of absolute exultation. By supplying 
the date we have demonstrated the utter falsehood of that argu- 
ment; we have shown tliat Mr. M‘Ghee procured it to be 
affirmed by the meeting by concealing a date which he had, if 
not in his memory^certainly in Mr. BJ^r’s book, from whicli he 
read the advertisenuKt; and that by suggesting that which he knew 
to be kuntrue, he deliterately uttered and obtained the assent of 
the Protestant Association, to the foulest calumny ever spoken or 
written against the venerable Catholic prelacy oi Ireland. 

Now as to the part which tlie Catholic laity took upon the 
question of the Rheimish annotations. • The Catholic Board was 
nastraing rapidly towards its dissolution at the end of the year 
1817. Gi^t differences of opinion prevailed in the body at that 
period, on account of the celebrated proposition for giving to the 
Crown a veto upon the domestic nomination of Catholic bishops. 
Father Hayes nad been sent by one party to Rome upon a 
mission appertaining to that matter, and the principal topic, which 
tlien engaged the attention of the Board, was the payment of his 
expenses. Upon this point the tw^o parties were directly at issue, 
as it involve the principle of the veto. The topic of the 
Rheimish notes was incidentally brought under their considera- 
ticHi by Mr. O’Connell on the 8rd of December (f817), when he 
is reported by the Dublin Evening Post to have spoken of these 
compositions in the following terms : — 

He owed it to his religion, as a Catholic and a Christian — ^to his 
eoantry, as an Irishman — ^to his feelings, as a humtfn being, — to utterly 
deUoimce the daipnable doctrines contained in tilie potes to the Rhehnish 
Testameait He was a Catholic upon principh-^a steadfast and sincere 
Catholic, from a conviction that it was thf best form of religion ; but 
he would not remain so one hour longer,, if he tBbught it essential to 
thej^^profession of the Catholic *£pith to believe ij^iat it was lawful to 
nuir^ Protq»tantB,*or that faith a^f^t be ciilhocently broken with 
werp the doctrines laid down in the notes to the 
l^eug^iih^l^tament. Mr. (5*Connell concluded an eloquent and sensible 
moving, that a Committee of five be fbi^with appointed to pre- 

a dnnundi^n qjT me Rhfi^ls% nbtra. He said ke would also move, 
diat the drniuncthtbhio i^nld batransfimftted to every mem^ 
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ber of the House of Peers end Commons, to all the dignitaries of thg 
Established Church, to the members of the Church of Scotland, and to 
the Synod of Ulster. It would be for the subsequent eonsiderhtiee of 
the Itoard, whether it might not be expedient to call an Aggregate 
Meeting, to wtiieh a leooinmendation should be made of pronouncing 
a similar denunciation.'* 

These sentiments were shared by the whole meeting, and 
Mr. O'Conneirs motion was unanimously cahried. TTie Board 
• met subsequently two or three times. At oite of these meetings 
it was proposed that as the Rheimish notes had been alfewy 
denounced officially by Dr. Troy, it might be more expedient, 
as well as more becoming in a lay body, to issue a statement of 
principles which should apply as well to the Rheimish notes ai^ to 
otlier charges, brought against them by thp-iictive and virukxit 
¥)pponents of emancipation. AMocument dif“fes description was 
•produced by a member of the Committee. It was considered 
excellent in many respects, but too long. It covered upwards 
of thirty pages of foolscap. This^was received as the ground-^ 
work of the address ; but before it could be formally adopted the 
Board became extinct, in* consequence of the dissensions ii^hioh 
arose about the mission of Mr. Hayes. The addressL however, 
was published in its original form. It will be found in The 
Tmes newspaper of the 12th of December, 1817, in which it 
occupies no less than three columns and a half in small type. 

Observe how Mr. M‘Ghee comment^ upon the history of these 
proceedings : 

" ‘Dec. 13 , — Dublin Evening Posty Dec. 16. 

“ ‘ Mr. O'Connell stated, that the Committee appointed to prepare a 
disavowal of the Rheimish notes would be ready to make their Report 
on Thursday next. They would probably adopt a disclaimer of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, omitting, of course, the preliminary parts, with 
which they had no concern, for it was couched in language as strong 
and as general as could be desired.’ 

“ Here now all difficulties were removed ; the Board was sitting, the 
Committee appointed, the Honourable Gentleman at its head; they 
had not only the sanction, but the example of their Archbishop ; they 
had not only his exaufple^ but the very document which he had drawn 
up. They were prepeured tq adopt it, and Thursday next was the day; 
Thursday came, and*what*was tto Report? 

« “ ‘ Dec. 18 , — Dublin Evening Post 

** ‘Mr. O’Connell moeed that farther time be granffid to the Com* 
mittee appointed to prdj[)are a disavowal of the Rheimish notes 
Saturday se’nnight.’ 

“ What, another dehQr I ten days more!— Wei^ on Saturday next te 
denunciation mu 3 t* 8 ppear.---Wbat a|>peared on Saturday? 
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^veninff Past^ Januarj 18^' 18l8r 
. " * The Cathodic Boaid were to have met on Saturday weA, for Ae 
, wrpose qf depidng PMom to TemwMrate Mr* Hayes^ &c. &c* 7!ie 
Boards we ha^ heerd^ u extinct/* 

It is quite truer the Board was then extinct in cotisequenoe of 
the difficulties in which it was involved by the veto quesU<m ; but 
Mr. M^Shee could not permit his audience to arrive at any such 
condosion. « 

. 1 pow ask whjt when Mn O'Connell expressed his desire to de^ , 

pounce the Rheimish notes in i817> is he unwilling to do so now, 
and why was the Catholic Board extinct, when the occasion of its 
meeting was for the denunciation of these notes? I say, that tlie 
reason of this was and is that Ms bishops would not allow it, [Here a 
person who had before attempted to address the meeting, renewed his 
^orts, amidst loud Igies of * Turn him out'] After a short time had 
elapsed, * « 

Mr. McGhee continuedw^I now ask the question again, why is not 
Mr. O'Connell ready to carry his denunciation of the Rheimish notes 
into practical effect d<nd why the Catholic Board allowed to be 
extinct at the very crisis when its purpose was the denunciation of these 
notes ? 1 answer it by saying tlie reason .is, that his bishops would not 
permit him/* (Loud applause,) 

That is*l4? say, the Bishops who had already publicly con- 
demned these notes, and issued a solemn prohibition against 
their circulation, would not permit Mr. O’Connell to denounce 
.them I Think of the front which the man must bear, who made 
this assertion within a few minutes after he had read to tlie 
meeting the very words in which Mr. O’Connell actually did 
denounce those notes at the Catholic Board — the words wliich 
we have already quoted. At one of the fullest meetings of that 
body which was ever held, (December 3rd) there was not an 
individual present who did not, either in speSch or by vote, 
strong disapprobation of these productions. Mr. 
M^Qfaee knew this well ; he read a statement to that effect to 
the meeting ; and yet he had the raslmess to assure his audience 
that his Ksbops would not allow Mr. O’Cennell to denounce 
tb^ ngtes I "^as Mr. McGhee ignorant of the fact that the 
Adchnsss and App^” drawn up by one df %he members of the 
Committee, and which would most pr9bably have been adopted 
in a more concise form, if the Boai;d liOd nbt ceased to exist,— 
was published to t^e world, Und was admittiMl, upon all hands, 
to tpeak thi^ntiments of the Catholic bod/ on the subject ? ' If 
Ml answer wKt he was ignorant of she &dstence of that docu- 
tnent, we put it to the Protestant Association what sort of credit 
thi^ are henceforth ^ yield to the atatements of a historian, who 
stops short in the fery mifhReAf his .reseaechdiii^ and shuns- the 
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discovery of fects dnd documents which would have 1^ him to 
the trum ? If Mr. M‘Ghee were conscious that such a docu- 
ment was published, and that it even gave rise to controvarsy i& > 
a paper, vmch had at that time a larger circulation than my 
journal in Europe, — then the Association and the public hiive 
a right to know why he suppressed it 

His Bishops would not permit him.” Why ? They had 
already passed sentence upon the Rheimish motes. One w^uld 
think, tnat instead of preventing Mr. O'Connell or the Board 
from cooperating with them upon that subject, they would radier, 
on the contrary, have been haimy to receive such assistance. 
But it would not have served Mr. McGhee's purpose to allow 
any such opinion to be entertained. His argument was, that 
Dr. Troy’s ^claiiner was an act of hypocrisy that its real <d3»ject 
^was to throw dust in tlie eyes •of the Prot^Kants ; Becauser*’ 
^said he, after that disclaimer was issued in October, 1817,‘tlte 
same notes were republished in 1818, under the sanction Or; 
Troy, and other Catholic Prelate%^, That was his point. And 
of the truth of that conclusion he convinced his audience, who 
showed their feelings, when they thought it established, by the 
“ loudest applause.” Of its utter falsehood, we suppose there 
can now be no doubt, in tlie most prejudiced pfind. Hie 
Correftpondent of the 3rd of July, 1817, convicts Mr. McGhee 
of having deliberately concealed a fact, which displays his 
calumny to the country, in all the ignominy of indelible dis- 
grace. 

We liave now disposed of the first part of his resolution. The 
second charge is couched in these terms : “ And that it?' (the 
Bible of 1816, reprinted in 1818) ‘‘ has for eighteen years been 
privately circulated among the Roman Catholics of Ireland;^ 
Has IV^r. M‘Ghee produced any evidence to sustain this alle- 
gation ? If he did, our colleagues, who happened to be within a 
few yards of him, did not hear it. There is no( a line, nor even 
a syllable of it, in the ample report of bis speech now lying befi^ 
usj in the Record^ — a report which occupies above ten columns 
and a half of that journal. • We have looked {hrough. all dm 
other morning papfrs^for this evidence, and we can^nowherb 
•trace even an assertion b^ond this : 

"That Bible” (of 1^10 ".mnotintended to be published, but. ooly 
to be circulated priiptdy among RomUn Catholic subscribeirs.” 
hear) * * * • t • 


" When the other edhion’* /of 1818) fsame. oi^ it was.cti^^ 
amongst Roman Catholics, and has been, J6«/^,iimsa,amQpgst^4^ 

^ jsoilscdiUtdy the whofeof^eid4^B]|cte^^^ Mr. 
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roduced, in order to establish the second charge; although 
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MKrhee appears to have been in communication with Mr. Cum- 
ming, the printer of the Bible of 1816. It was very easy for 
him to have procured an affidavit, or even a letter, of a statement 
in any way, from that gentleman, of the intention of the parties^ 
one of whom he himself was, {he a. Protestant !) — ^to circulate 
privgiely the Bible of 1816. No such affidavit, no such letter, 
no such statement, has been brought forward. Hie Bible of 
1818 was advertised publicly in the Correspondent^ a Protestant 
journal, conducted by writers bitterly hostile to Cadiolic eman- 
cipation. Can it be believed, that a Bible thus advertised in the 
of die world, was intended to be privately circulated ? 

But though mi^^mtended to be privately circulated, was the 
Bible of 1816 so cfftrulated in Iieland, in point of fact? Heai; 
Mr. McGhee himself, upon that subject. WTien commenting, 
upon Dr. Murray’s evidence as to the Bible of 1816, he came to 
this passage : 1 do not finW said Dr. Murray, ‘‘ that the edi- 

tion” (oi 1816) is in use amon|||t the Roman Catholics.” I 
never adcU Mr. M‘Ghee, said tlud it was. Camming pub- 
lished five,hundred copies ; but when Dr. Troy’s denunciation 
of the wdffc came out, these volumes remained unsold on his 
hands; as his only chance of disposing of them, he sent them off 
to America^ and, I believe, lost £500 by the speculation.” So 
much for the Bible of 1816. With respect to the Bible of 1818, 
Dr. Murray was asked : 

Do you beHeve that the edition of the Scriptures, with those objec- 
tionable notes, is at the present moment circulated under tlie authority 
of any one individual of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland ? My 
belief isy that it is not. I do not know of a single instance of it, nor did 
1 ever happen to meet with a copy of it in circulation.^ 


The cmidemnation of the Bible of 1816 ^plies with equal force 
to that of 1818., When it came out, it must have stopped the 
sale of the Cork edition, as it stopped that of the Dublin edition; 
and the pnpof of this is, that Macnamara endeavoured by the 
caiKidluig of sqme leaves to do away with the effect of the pro- 
hibition.* Thm is no proof of the wmrkvhdvmg been circulated 
at all, publicly or privately, a&er tfaat^riod, except the ^ I be- 
lieve” of the Bev. Robert* M*Ghe^ giVes us no clue to his 
means of knowle^^e on the subject, and^ivfaiose unetmported 
augMipii is contradicted, not merdy hy ^'negative evidence of 
by the advertsentat m ihe Oorreepmdent of* 
W8dof Jliv, m?s 

Thus the^mst andiseeond artides of impeachment drawn up by 

prdntes of iWland, fidl to the 
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g 'ound. Any court in England would here stop the caiO; any 
ritish jury would be indignant if it were allowed to proceed one 
step further. But we shall not stop it. We shall pursue this • 
libeller of our faith and of our venerated and beloved prelates and 
clergy and jibople, through all his contortions, until we expose 
him in all his naked deformity before the empire. 

The third charge is, that 

This Bible*' (of 1818) establishes the fact, that the doctrines of 
* intolerance, and persecution, contained in Dens*s Theologyy so far fntm 
being obsolete, or the mere opinions of individuals, are not oiily held by 
the Roman Catholic bishops and priests in their private conferences, but 
that they have been by them propagated and inculcated on thn* Roman 
Catholic population as the authoritative and infoUible principles of their 
Church ; and that these notes and principles, so teught to the pec^le^ 
are of themselves sufficient to account for all the Mivulsions and crimes 
That have disorganized the frame of society in Ireland." 

Whe^e is the evidence in support of this abominable charge? 
We have shewn from Dr. Tree’s ]|||Ker, as welhas from the evi- 
dence of Dr. Murray and Dr. Ifoyle, that the doctrines contmned 
in tile Rheimish notes, wesenot merely denounced ii\ words, but 
actually disclaimed upon oath; we have shewn that .they were 
indignantly disavowed by the Catholic Board ; that thd Bibles of 
1816 and 1818, for from being propagated by the bishops, on the 
contraiy, were by them prohibited to be used in Ireland; that 
this prohibition had the effect of compelling Gumming to send his 
remaining copies of the Bible of 1816 to America; that it* com- 
pelled Macnamara to cancel some of the pages of the Bible of 
1818; that even with these alterations, which die apprehension 
of furtlier expense probably deterred him from completing, the 
book has never circulated since the prohibition was made known, 
as Mr. M‘Ghee says it was made known throughout all Ireland.** 
The premises upon which Mr. M‘Ghee*8 case rested having 
been thus destroyed, his infomous conclusions ^ust share the 
same'fote. 

Eveiy body, who is at all acquainted with the history of Ire- 
land, must know, that but.for the exertions of the Cgtholic prelates 
and dergy to restrauf the peasantry from that course of d!^e^ to 
which they have been freqi^endy provoked by the conduct of the 
High Church foctioft in thal;qpuntr}^ by the unprecedmtedmise^ 
ries in which they have been plunged by the qrueldes of Orange 
landlords, and by tKe ^persecutions which they have undergone 
during six hundrra years of tlie most tyrannical system of gbveriH 
ment that ever disgraced any nation in th# wsem, the country ‘ 
woul<f have been mor^ fraught wiA danjm $q a civilized fondly, 
than the most savage of the popmoos central Africa. 
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We shall state 4Bti few facts, which history has preserved, as if to 
confound such unblushing calumniators as Mr. M‘Ghee. Wo 
quote from Dr. Murray’s examination : — 

“ You are aware that there have been a variety of disturbances in Ire- 
huid, from the year 1 784? to the present time, at dlderffnt periods ; a 
pastoral letter was addressed in the year 1784?, by the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Ossory to his dock, in which he states : — ‘ We are much con- 
cerned to observe riot and disorder pervading many of our communion 
in several parts of this county and diocese ; they have presumed to ad- ^ 
minister <^ths of combination, and proccodc'd to barbarous acts of out- 
rage against the persons and property of several individuals; in a word, 
they notoriously violate the rao^t sacred laws, and ecfually despis(' the 
injunctions of their spiritual and tem])oral rulers ; we do hereby solemnly 
declare, in tlic name and by the authority of our lioly motluT ttie Church, 
that the association ^uUis usually taken by the misguided and unhappy 
wetehes, called Wlim^boys, are b8nds of iniquity, anrl consequently 
unlawful, wicked, and damnable ; they are not, then'fore, binding in any 
manner whatsoever.’ Do you know who was the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Ossory at the time ? Dr, * 

Of the document so issued by Dr. Troy, before he was trans- 
lated to the archiepiscopal see of Dubhn, notice was tsiken by the 
government of that day ; and the lord-lieutenant’s thanks w^ere 
conv^ed W that estimable prelate in an official note, signed by 
Mr. Secretary Orde, of which the following is an extract : — 

I have his Exeellenoy’s commands to assure you of the great satis- 
faction he feels in the part you have taken for the preservation of peace, 
and preventing the unhappy ’consequences which must follow from theses 
wicked and deluded people pei'sisting in such outrageous violation of 
the law.” 

In 1786, Dr. Trew’s pistoral letter was re-issued, and in 1791, 
when Archbishem of Dublin, he addressed tlie following instruc- 
tion to the people within his jurisdiction ; — 

Our religion strictly forbids riot of any kind, and prudence dictates 
the most zealous tndoavour to prevent even tlie appearance of it.. We 
have recently, in conjunction with some of our venerable brethren, ex- 
pressed oar conscientious abhorrence of the outrages committed in some 
counties of this, kingdom by msliciovs or delud^ persons of different 
religioa^ X>ersua8ions, styling themselves Dsfextders. We now repeat 
die same^ and conjure you to promote thq. public peace by every means 
in your power, and to guard' against the^artffices'of intriguing men, de- 
sboiM to, involve you in sedition anU tumult, order to render our 
suspected, mid our conduct odious tOfjJie best of kings and to 
Mpn^houses of parliament” , * 

Y Even the llev. Mortimer O’Sullivan, upon his examination, 
made the foUowiiig (^tal;anent as lo the cUnduct of our cler^ ; — 

“ It is on record, ^that the priests met and proncAinced an exoommu- 
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nlcaHon against all who were coticeroed in the Whiteboy distudMuth^ 

1 have not lately had an opportunity of reading this document, hwt I 
perfectly remember having ren.d it But independently of this, I ha^e < 
reason to believe that the priests, with very few exceptions, exerted 
themselves to«uppress the disturbances, oral least appeared to do so, 
zealously.” — ^vbl. xv. p. 931. 

We might fill a volume with die admonitions of our clergy 
against crime of every species, during and subsequent to the re- 
• hellions. We must, however, content ourselves with a short ex- 
tract from a document 'which obtained great celebrity al the time 
it was issuctl, and which was even reprinted and widely circulated 
by the officers of the govcrinneiit in Ireland — we mean the pas- 
toral letter addressed to his flock by Dr. ^ Doyle, in 1822, when 
Tlibbonism much prevailed. , > 

» “ For three years,” says that onflnent prelate, we have not ceased, 
•night and day, with tears, admonishing every one of you to desist from 
these illegal associations, which have already augmented the evils of our 
country, and now tend to bring disgrag^e upon our holy religion.” 

« « 0 o » o 

“ We explained to you the impiety of the oath which connects them 
(associations) together ; and the clergy in thoir respective parishes, have 
not ceased to labour with us in this sacred duty.” ^ • 

To this extract we shall add some passages from Dr. Doyle's 
evidence upon tlie subject 

Did not you, in the commencement of the late disturbances 
(caused by the Ribbonmen), publish a pastoral letter, warning your 
flock from entering into any of the illegal confederacies of the day ?— 1 
did. 

“ Do you know whether that pastoral letter was reprinted and circu- 
lated by any, and what, of the public authorities of Ireland ? — I have 
heard that it was, but I do not know it of my own knowledge : I heard, 
'tis true, and in a kind of way in which I could not be deceived, that 
there was an edition of it published in Cork, by the gentleman who 
commanded His Majesty’s troops in that quarter ; I ^Believe ffiere wa^ 
an edition of it also in Galway, by some of the public authorities in that 
town ; whether theA was one in Dublin I do not know ; but I know 
that printers, for tfa^r^own proflt, did publish a greatvimmber t>f them. 

**" In the event of die iiftroduction of any of those illegal conspiraoies 
into any part of the countiyl was not one of the earliest signs of the 
existenoeof those disfurbahees, absence of the peasantry concerned in 
them from confession ? — Yes, it was ; the perstms who entered into 
conspiracies of that "kind, uniformly absented tnemsflves fix)m edn- 
fession. I should sdy, however, that the ^pastoral letter to which die 
committee allude, could not haws had munh d^ect, if it had not been 
sectioned by the personal exertiqiis of the clergy ; it was ^ 

publishing tliat* pastoral letter, thait 1 endei^jlijived to cl^lt^|he €wu 
which prevailed in that part of the country, hut*! also spent severm weeks 

• 2 N 2 
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going from parish to parish, and preaching to moltitades of peppte in the 
chapels, and sometimes by the way rides, the sfciety in which 

« they were engaged; pointing oat to th^n?^^l|isX unlawful 

nature of it,its opposition to the law of uod, ana to me laws the country, 
as well as the evil results with which* It was (taught if persevered in. 

“ What Society do you allude to? — The Society of Ribbonmen. 

He then mentions that a clergyman was put in pelfil of his Hlb Ibr 
following the same course ; and that, in tonsequence of tiie exartiiini of 
the itergy, there was scaitdriy n parish Where there had been many 
seizures of arms, where such aims wieie nbt entirely, or in pnit, 
iivmd up to the clergymen, and by him, at Ina direetion^ to the liisgia- 
-trate.*^— XIL p. 197. * v 

We shall make no coikimentaiw upon these ftcts. Thty ailMld 
micoAtradicted upon the pa^ 'of history. Andnow we leim the 
reader to ferm hisHfwn opinim of the ^ Christian Mkiuner,^* who, 
with these documents accessible to him, got up in a Obristkn 
assembly! and uttered the following assertions : — 

** 1 was found fault with by so^, for having stated in this places on a 
former occasion, that such crimes as midnight murders, assassinations, 
and burnings, were coolly discussed at th§ morning conferences of the 
priests* If 1 did say it, I here retract the sentiment, but 1 do so only to 
reiterate ai]ri affirm my conviction of its trutli with double, treble, with 
tenfold force' {Applause.) I assert, that these crimes of a poor deluded 
people are taught them, as having the sanction of the infallible Word 
of God ( Applause.) I assert, that the oaths taken by the Whitefoot and 
the Ribbonman — ^the oaths, to murder their Protestant fellow-Bubjerts, 
and which, unhappily, make them too often victims to the justice of 
their country— I say, that those oaths are the practical effects of the in* 
iurnai comment on that book on which they take them {Applause.) I 
contend then, that if it be a fact that this book with its notes has been 
published, as 1 have stated, and as 1 have irrefutably proved, there is not 
one man with any just feeling of conscience, with any sound judgment, 
bu^mst admit with me, that it is cause enough to account for all Ijoie 
with which the infatuated peasantry disturb and disoiganize 
society in that cdbntiy.’’ {Applause^ 

* a * * * 

^If ever truth was deduced from facts; if ever bffbet foHowed cqiwe 
iribre fuily or more plainly hi one case than httqtlw, it is, 1 coilt|^, 
in the itnerenoes which I call on you to draw from the 'fkctB^l wye 
already stated. 1 have shown you the ^disoiganizatiott, * tile tCrrinc 
crimes, which have resulted 'fiDom the( doctrines here laid AojfWf but 
wljfal, 1 ask, may we not expect to flnd whispered in the confessional, 
w^^ we find pfincip'les such as these broadly net forth^gn j^err' 

Father faegive theiBi &r they know xMNt whaf 
leas indeed a Hhavenly «nion» itif the Pinina Jheort 

whkih it pfQoee^ted» «ad of the Being*tt> ariiMn k ans 
addressed. Whether Mr. M‘Ghee does or does not kno« •aint 
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he is doing we cannot pronounce — that God and himself can only 
dietenhine. We hoVrever do sincerely pray that for these fidse- 
hoods he may not be brought to punishment. Us they pass by* 
as the idle breeze, because we can appreciate the credit that is due 
to them. But the audience to whom they were addressed — ^the 
respectable matrons, the daughters^ the youths of England, in 
iwh^ presence they were spoken— how sl^l they ever learn to 
^ismiaa from ^eir minds the deep impression whicn these most de- 
* testable invectives must have pr^ucra upon them ? 

XheKe k one note in die edition of the Catholic BiblA admitted 
to be now in general use, which stood in our earlier editions in a 
different form; we must say a word uppn it, as Mr. McGhee 
eonsiders it, even if all the other Rbeimisb notes were erased irom 
the acQoniit, io be a sufficient ^ound-work fdl: die whole of liis 

• argument. It is appended to lleuterpnomy, xvii. verses 8-13» 

• 

“If thou perceive that there be among you a hard and doubtfbl 
matter in judgment between blo^d ayd blood, cause and cause, leprosy 
and leprosy ; and thou see that the words of the .judges within thy gates 
do vary ; arise, and go up tp the place, which the l^rd shall choose. 

“ And thou shalt come to the priests of the Levitical race, and to tlic 
judge, that shall bo at the time ; and thou shalt ask of the(i, and they 
shall shew thee the truth of the judgment. • 

“ And thou shalt do whatsoever dioy shall say, that preside in the 
place, which the Lord shall choose, and what they sb^ teach thee, 

“ According to his law ; and thou shalt follow their sentence : neither 
shalt thou decline to the right hand nor to the left hand. 

“ But he that will be proud, and refuse to obey the commandments of 
the priest who ministereth at that time to the Lord thy God, and the 
decree of the judge, that man shall die, and thou shalt take away the 
evil from Israel : 

“ And all the people hearing it shall fear, that no one afterwards 
witii pride.” 

The note appended in our Bible to this passage is as follows : — 

“ Ver. 8. If thou perceive, Here we what authority God 
^ B pkaaed to give to the Church guides of the Old Testament, in deci- 
without appejJt all controversies relating to t^e law ; promiamg 
they should not errjtherein ; and surely has not dene less for 
Church guides of the l)^ew Testament.” 

This note in the eai<lier«editions^5t6od as follows : — 

“ Here we see wk^t authority God was pleased to gjve to the Church 
guides of the Old Test^ent, in deciding without appeal, all contfo- 
YCTsies lelating to the law, promising that they should not err therein, 
mtjhmuku^ wUh death efush as proudly refasM io obey their dedsime; 
wsAsmitf he has nottlone less for the Chcrclhgiudea of the Kew Tes- 
tament.” * ^ i * • 

To any sound and unprejudiced mind there is^nothing in this 
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noto incpnsistent with the doctrine of the Catholic Church ; all 
th^ it means is this, that under the old law the Church of God 
Vas in^llible, and that it is equally so under the new« The 
words i^nishing with death such as proudly refu^ to obey 
their decisions,’' is added in order to render that declaration as 
emphatic as mssible, and to shew that the Jewish Church had 
auuiority to decide without apjieal, and without risk of error, all 
controversies relating to the law. No man whose intellect was 
rightly constituted^ could suppose that this note claimed for the 
Catholic Church the ‘‘jKiwer of punishing with death such as 
proudly refused to obey her decisions.” The words not done 
less^’’ plainly apply to the appellate jurisdiction, and to the free- 
dom from irror ; for although in the Jewish theocracy God was 
pleased to give to IMs priests the power of punishing proud and 
obstinate recusants wim death, He has nowhere given any such 
power to the priests of the New Law. Some comments, however, 
having been made^upon the words printed in italics several years 
ago, mey were erased from tlfb note, and it now exists in the 
shape in which we have given it in the first instance. All that it 
claims for die Church is the power of deciding without appeal, 
of deciding mfallibly according to truth. We believe our Church 
to be infmhUle, because He who founded it declared to its first 
minister : — 


Thou art "Peter ; and upon this rock I will build my Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” {St. Matthew, xvi, 18.) 

Mr. M’Ghee contended diat it was of no importance whether 
the words objected to were omitted or not; in this we should 
have agreed with him had they not been liable to misconstruction. 
But mark the language in which he speaks even of the altered 
note : — ^ 

What more can I want to show me that the power over the life and 
death of heretics is asserted, than is afforded in the note, even without 
the omission of thd passage just read. I do not want that a tyrant 
should write a volume to prove that the lives and liberties of their fellow- 
creatures are in their power, 1 want no more than th^ note in the Bible 
of Dr. Trey, to bid me denounce and trample on the^ authority which is 
there arro^ted by the Church. That one note asserts the power over 
life and death as emphatically and positiv^y as it could be done in a 
thousand volumes. It haaalso *been brought iAto afiothcr Bible, edited 
at Manchester. The leaving out*of those words do^^ not signify a far- 
thing, for the import of the note, even in its state, gives the 

same power to the priests under the new law hs under the old And 

P S power ? T^jat power which God for his own wise purposes 
d to give under a theocracy over life and death, but which it 
^Bow was evfP intended te & exercisea under the new law I 
is the Bible of 1833, also stereotypod by order of the Roman' 
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Ca^olic Bisliops, and in it the same words are to be found in t)ie note ; 
and here also in the edition published at Glasgow the same words are 
to be found, in which tlie same power over life and death is declared to* 
be lodged in the bishops as that given to the judges of England over 
criminals.” • 

All this is mere rant ; every child knows that if any such power 
as that which this orator supposes had been claim^ and exer- 
cised by our bishops, they would be indictable for murder, and 
would undoubtedly be found guilty and executed. Does he iraa- 

f jine that our Church has need of any such absurd doctrine for 
ler preservation ? Instead of wielding the sword, she has bared 
her bosom to the sword that was unscabbarded against it in Ireland 
and in England for upwards of two centuries ; she has stood 
4igamst laws, and tortures, and death, and jy^rsecntion of every 
• kind, — stood against tliem solely by the strength of Him, who said 
• that “ lie should be with her all days even to the consummation 
of the world.” That promise is her bulwark. It will conduct her 
through all the storms which fanaticism, or Iwpocrisy, or fraud, 
or ambition, or the interests of a pampered Establishment may 
yet excite against her, m\d it will be seen that, by her very 
meekness, she sliall triumph over them all. , 

llie third resolution we pass by, as unworthy of the slightest 
notice; it is a mere repetition of the cliargc of dissimulation 
against our prelates, with respect to the Bibles of 1816 and 1818, 
which we have ixlready dissected and annihilated. Let us now 
come to tlie gj-eat event of the day — that, “compared with which,’* 
as the Standard declared, “ all Uie rest of the rev. gentleman’s 
address was mere trifling.” At an early period of the meeting 
he promised his audience that before he sat down he would read 
to them a document, hitherto kept secret, that would “mtike 
their ears tingle.” All were looking foi-ward, upon the tiptoe of 
<Sxpectation, to the display of this wondrous discovery ; nor was 
their anxiety diminished by the mode in which he introduced it 
to their acquaintance* 

We had now,* he said, according to the report of the Mornmg 
Chronicle^ which, as far as it gees, exactly accords with the recollection 
of our colleagues, “ a most important document to lay beforfi them, one 
which more than confirmee^ the tenc^ts of the Romish Church as descri- 
bed in Dens' theology, <a,nd, which, if Submitted to any assembly, no 
matter of whom it^ight be composeli, must carry the conviction to 
their minds that suclf assourse as that recommended by” it was altogether 
indefensible. Do not ifhagine, said the reverend gentleman, thet I am 

The true principles of the Catholic Church in Ircl^d will be found explained in 
the Pastoral Address^and brclaration pur Prelates, (^hich, though sct'-iip in type, 
the, pressure of other matter obliges us td'’i()ostponc to theaubsequeut number. • 
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more entitled tQ praise for the production pf tbe documents^ wkiidi 1 
have already laid oefore the meeting than any of thoae who compose ii. 
It was throuah Providence alone that they came into my han^ and 
that I ha^e men ettMeA to direct public attention to them* And this 
moat in^rtaot |>aper, which 1 am now abohit to ^ead to the ideefW^ 
has been entriiat^>to me ike ineirumenialiijf I am pemktded of the 
sam^ Proiddeneiem I was mtting in my room at a late hour last night, 
when a friei^ of mine csalled upon me; *Don*t interrupt me/ saH I, 
as I was writing one of the resolutions which you have almady heard 
read ^ Oh t do/ replied he, * allow me to show you this pampUet.^ 

^ Beiu^thus earnestly elicited I at length yielded; aoA having 
retd the letter, I at once determln^ to inform tliis meeting of its con- 
tents. It is a letter from Pope Gregory XVI to the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland, and now tnnslated by a gentleman in the first rank 
of those diitftingnlshed for scientific acquirements, learning, and relwion. 
Hie person who translated this letter is a fHend of mine, and 1 can ^ 
answer for the truth of any statement which he makes. Besides, it ^ 
beam upon the face of it this evident mark of its being intended that 
the recommendation which it contains should be carried into operation, 
namely, the insertion in it of sevbral bf those phrases which render it 
imperative upon the bishops to execute such an instrument. If the 
translator, however, were at liberty to explain tlie manner in which this 
document came into his hands, no doubt whatever would be raised as to 
its authenticity.’* 

The Record gives the remainder of Mr. McGhee’s preface 
more fully than the Chronicle^ 

In some bulls there are «oertain words which make it binding on 
the bishop to whom it is addressed. Those wurds my friend translated 
and placed in brackets, though at the time he was ignorant of the 
efibet of introducing such words into a bull. 1 shall now show the 
authority on which I rest for this statement. I find in the 8th voL of 
DenSf which gives a definition of Ecclesiastical law, th )9 passage : — 

* The law of a diocesan synod is binding upon a whole province if 
it leceHu eonflnnation from the Holy See in the form generally used 
for that purpose. ]3ut this law may be abrogated by the bishop, unless 
the confirmation be made by the Pope in a particular form, and that 
in 4he obnfirmaition these words be added, ‘ Ex motm proprio^ atque ex 
cetta «eieiftia«' When those words are added the law is obugotoiy 
the ued hh has not the power to dSspe^se*i;Ktii it.’ My friend, 

as I said, inserted those words in bi'ackets, though he was ignorant of 
tlm irhich tb^ trerc hsed, Th^, howeiref, in my opinion, 

anofd some evidence as to the dooument Ifeing what it purpo^is to be- 
I shaU Hour proofed to read some extracts from ^tiiis lette^ wluch 1 
shouMehierve has been publidied in a pampli^t fmm, and fnm be had 
at RW yhn’s, fSt Paul’s churchyard. Oh, that all Tories, and Whigs, 
ax|DpSI(|^cala, i^poUtifihl pa^es of all denomiiiatioDS, eoitld for ^ 
mmhd be lOoiimeed iyto rids room, dhat they see ydth their 

eyes, and hear wkh their own i!hr$,tlie statemem put forth by the 
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Couil of Rome, ftnd'the sentiments it expresses as to tke 

which divide piLrties here.** ^ yjr 

In this prayer we very sincerely lucnle with Mr. liHHMif* 
'Wonld that.the whole people of hkigland could have been 
sent, to witness the means by which the ^ Protestant caiHse^^ 
it is designated, was uf^eld on that memorable ocdMiion ! It 
iqpparent, hcom the description which he j^ve of this *** Encyclical 
ktW,” that he had car^lly examined it before he’produced it 
to ike meeting. ^ He says, having reCd the Letter, A once 

determined to mform tiie meeting of its contents*’’ came 

prepared to substantiate it as an authentic document, 1^ quotum; 
certain words from it, and comparing tliem with a passage in 
Dens’ Theology ; and he placed it before his audience with as 
much confidence as if he had ^pen the (xriginSl, and had himarif 
•been its translator. 

* In the prefiftce to this publication we read tiie following pas- 
sages:— .... 

“ The translator of the following curions document is, unfortunately, 
not at liberty to explain the^manner in which it came into his hands ; 
were he able to do so, the doubts, which may now, perhaps, be expressed 
as to its authenticity, could not have been raised ; he mu^j;, therefore, 
trust to the sagacity of tlie reader to discern in it tlfbse marks of 
gcnuitieuess, which no fictitious document has ever been foudd to 
possess. • 

“ The present Pontiff, Gregory XVI, elected to tiie Papal throne 
on the 2nd of Februa^, 1831, and was consecrated a bishop, and 
crowned on the 6th of February, in the following year. On the 15ih 
of August, 1832, being the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, he issued his Encyclical Letter to all Patriarchs, Primalms 
Archbishops, and Bishops, a document well worth the reader’s attention, 
as throwing great light upon the letter, now, for the first time, made 
public. This letter is dated the 8th of September, 1632, being the 
Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” 

• e » Hf • * 

** The Latin has been suppressed, from a wish to diminish the tise 
and price of the pafiiphlet, which it is desirable to droulate as widdy 
as {lossible ; but whenever a word or expression oocurred wh^ seemed 
remarkable, the original k given in a parenthesis.” 

That the translateE^ tj^^efore, the James H. Todd,* a F^l- 

* While this sheet yffiB passing thvo^h the press, a le|^er apjpMied in die i 
papers fiom Mr. Todd, dbheo.ledring nxniself to be the author of the >lBii^cliod 
Letter, and eipressing his tStoni wsetit that ** any educated man'* shonld or one 
moment have supposed it to be genuine. He offers, hovever, no expiation d the 
worde, “ The Latin has been snppreesed,'* &o. The eoneffiditig ventetaoes'ofhlilettw 
are the **unkindest cut of alk” against Mr. M'Gheeand hi|chBln»aa: ** Mr.MHHMSt" 
says Mr. Todd, it appears, was in a great measure ixmwneed of the genmaansaa 
of Che document, and had tebqlvcd on the rash course which he adopted, before he 
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lowof Trinity College, Dublin, as well as Mr. McGhee, represented 
this Encyclical Letter as a genuine document, no > man can 
'doubt. The publishers also, Messrs. Rivington & Co., assured 
eveiy person who questioned them upon ihe subject the first 
two or tliree days after its publication, that tliey had no reason 
wliatever to doubt its autlienticity. It was sent to them, they 
said, by or tiirough a clergyman of ihe Established Church 
{not the translator), with whom they were acquainted, and in 
whom th^ had so much confidence, that they gave die work 
forth without further inquiry. Here, coiisequendy, we have 
three clergymen of the Chui'ch of England engaged in the con- 
coction and promulgation of this ‘‘Letter,” of which wc shall 
now furnish a tew s|[)ecimens. 

CatkoHc€B Jidei negotinm, &c, Qur anxiety to promote the interests 
of the Catholic faith, and that it should prosjier in your hands fin* 
vestris prosper ari manibus), has induce<l us. Venerable Brethren, to 
postpone our own affairs, although of the utmost importance, (licet 
gravissimas), for tlie sake of retufniii^ a s{>eedy answiT to tlie inquiries 
which, in your discretion, you have made of us, (de guibus nos consuluit 
discreiio vestra,) * 

“ We are not ignorant of the great difficulties with wl»t;h you have 
to contend, hsb faithful servants of the apostolic see, and good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ, situated as you are in ihe midst of heresy^ and coni- 
peUed, by the unhappy circuinstancofi of your country, to wear a face 
of conciliation towards the implacable enemies of the faith, and to seem 
to avow or favour opinions Which are odious ( dctestand<e) to the truly 
Catholic soul. Especially wc know that tlie wickedness <)f tJiese times 
(maliiia hujus temporis) has given great strength to the detestable 
opinion of indifferent ism (indifferentismi detestandam opinionem), a 
most fruitful source of infidelity and error, and the cause of heresy*, 
which teaches that in any religion whatever (e qualibet rcUgione), even 
separated from the Church, the way to the everlasting haven of happi- 
ness lies open (patere ad porlum beatiiudinis adifum.) This impious 
opinion^ it is necessary for you, in your intercourse (conversaiigne) 
with ihe heretics, to seem, to a certain extent, to countenance, although 
within the Church (Mr a Ecclesiam) we charge yois to eradicate it as 
a noxious weed, defiling the garden o^ the Lord ; for you know the 
words of St Jerome, “ Whosoever is united th^ cliair of St. Teter, 
he is oil my side,” — “ Si guis cathedra Petri jung it ur, mem estV^ And 
th^Hiat keep not the Catholic faith whole apd uadefiled, shall, 

as much as read the pamphlet. With this strong prmssession on his mind, T 
oao account for his producing the letter at die meeting that die President should 
have so long permitted die delusion to go oii, only fuftiished another proof of the 
thoughtless manner in whi^ gentlemen of the best intentions too often permit them- 
selves to be placed in situations of deep responsibility, for which they arc guile unyity 
This is the coup de gr&ce I • • 

♦ « S. Hier. Ep. 58.” 
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out doubt, perish everlastingly,*^^ absque dnbip in etemum esSe 
peritnros, nisi teneant Calholicam Jidem, eamqv^ integram invhlatamqw 
seroaveruit.\ 

It is difficu]jt to describe the effect which die reading of the 
passages we have marked in italics, produced upon the meet* 
ing. Tlie assurance tliat the document was authentic — the 
oceasional introduction of Latin phrases, which seemed to give 
it confirmation at every step, and the principles of hypocrisy 
which it inculcated and audiorized, appeared to excite, e^ecially 
amongst the female auditors, sentiments of the utmost horror.. 
Here was “ incontrovertible” proof tliat all they liad ever been 
. taught to believe of oin religion, and its supreme Pontiff upon 
earth, by the calumnies of English history, and of English pul- 
pits and* books of theology, was literally true.* Had they ever 
fctitertained any doubts upon tke subject, those doubts now 
>fanished for ever, and gave way to a sense of gratitude and 
triumph, that they belonged not to such a system of fraud arid 
dissimulation. The feeling was* vei^ natural, — and, if founded 
u|)on good evidence, would have been justifiable. 

“ We desire you to remember, Venerable Brethren, how St Paul, 
in the assembly of tlic Jews, perceiving that some of {hem were 
Pharisees, and some* were Sadducees, hesi fated not to feign himself of 
the sect of the former^ in order that he might divide his enemies, and 
cause them to spit (conspuere) that rancour against each olher, which 
they M'ould otherwise have combined to pouj forth (simul evomuissent) 
upon him, and through him upon the Churcli. Therefore did our 
predecessors of blessed memory (felicis recordationis predecessores 
nosiri) long since grant by letters apostolical, unto your discretion 
(discretioni vestree)^ in which yre have the fullest confidence in the 
'Lord (de qua plenam in Domino fiduciam obtineinus), the privilege 
(facultatem) of acting in all such affairs according to the necessity of 
the times, Hanc igitur licentiam, &c. This license, therefore, we 
fatly renew and cot^rm unto you, that you may continue to act as in 
times 'past; and to divide the hereticvS by concealing (simulatione) 
those principles of Catholic verity, which, if openly or unseasonably 
avowed, would deter your advocates in the assemblies of the heretics 
from yielding to your design fot the exaltation of the Chuydh that 
assistance which, by year letters not long since received, we rejoice to 
learn they have, by yc^ur pru<Vint conduct, been induced to give ; God, 
in a wonderful manner, blifiding^their eyes’, and even beyond what wo 
could have hoped, fnlf^ling his promises to the Cljurch, by • depriving 
them of their wonted pruflence and jealousy 'in matters* a&ecting the 
well-being of their own aeSursed sect” 

s- : 

* **Tlic sentiments of this ^ragraph, and even some of expressions, are identical 
with those contained in ^ic Eiicyclical Lettej^ pp. 14, 15. fScc^u extract respecting 
indifferentism, which has been already quoted in the Preface.^TRAKsLATOR.'* 

f “ Symbol. S. Atiian." * t 
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The English words here mailed in italics, were followed by 
several rounds of applause. The audience seemed to be now certain 
that the whole of the mysteries of the Catholic Church were 
revealed by the Rev. Mr. M‘Ghee, — ^that the mask was torn fifem 
her &ce throtigh the special interposition of Divine Frovidence,*^ 
and that our religion stood before them as a thing to be detested 
by every upright mind, and to be rooted out of the land forthwith; 
We shall hmit our extract to ube other passage. 

"The letters, which, by ydur'mkkii^ have" be^ fTpiU tiihd to time, 
for some years past, transmitted unto yiir predecessor of pious memory, 
and unto ourselves, out of' Ireland, mve assdred us that the schools 
^tablished by the heretics in sA parts of the country were rapidly 
undermining the Ca^iholic fe^ih^ and unlhdrawihg the people from the 
authority of tkeir jjk^iors^ by causing 1o spring up amongst thAn a thirst 
for heretical books, and especially for the heretical Scriptures, mkiek 
were every where circulated, cnunmgly and audaciously (callide audaciA 
terque) interpreting the holy words, which are the words of God (qua 
verba Dei sunt), to the support />f their pernicious ravings (ad prava 
detiramenta inculcanda,*) 

At the words ‘‘ rapidly undermining tlie Catliolic faith,” the 
orator was interrupted by what the rejKirters in the Paris jour- 
nals woufdf describe as ^^a sensation.” In^ fact, the whole 
assembly remained for some minutes in a state of agitation — the 
agitation of overwhelming joy. Mr. McGhee, holding the book 
of heaven, as it was believed to be, in his left hand, clenched 
his right, and waved it in the air, as if he were defying some 
invisible enemy to come again to the combat from which he was 
flying. Victory seemed to wreathe his brows. “Ah, those 
I^dare schools !” he exclaimed, still waving his hand^ — and again 
another shout of triumph burst from every quarter ot the meeting. 
The success of Protestantism, in Ireland, was acknowledged even 
by the Pope. The Catholic Church was undermin^. *Ilie 
people were rapidly withdrawing from the authority of its paators. 
^ey were resolvra to place all tlieir dependence on the Bible, 
circulated amongst them by the heretics.”*^ That was indeed 
a moment worthy of a great moral conquerpr. The phainpim 
of religion stood upon a pedestal of gwfy, and received' 
homage of hk audience, m if he werf an ai^l deputed <10 bear 
to them these important tidipgs. , .. ' 


‘ " He rode sublime < ^ 

Upon the seraph wings of extasy, 

The secrets pf the abyss to spy. 

He passed the fianuag bounds of spi^e ahd time : 
The Uving^tlLrone, the s»^ire blazed ; 

Where angels tremble whUe they gaze, 

He saw.” 
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Mr. McGhee is a consummate acton Give him the most 
lionest declaration — the most solemn that ever ^sed the lips of 
man — and by his mode of reading it^ the incredulous intonation 
of his voice — a shrug — and a look— he will deprive it of all 
credit with his audience. He would make an admirable Jago. 
Every body who was present will remember his delivery of the 
following passage : — 

Did we not see the GhuFoli of Rome in Iieland, wha^eoing into 
*thp ear of England^ like its prototype whispering into the ear of Eve, 
With a view to lull her into confidence, that the act which it was about 
to uigc was utteHy harmless ? Have we not seen England lulled into 
that false ponAdence, and induced to surrender its Bible to be trampled 
upon by the tymnt of the Church of Rome. (Cheers.) It hath 
pleased Almighty God to stir up in men's minds a j^eling to place tiiis 
yhole question on its true grounds before the public. For the humble 
part wliich 1 have been permitted to take in it, I claim no credit to 
myself ; I never sought it, and I assure those who hear me, that I could 
much better bear the misrepresentations of my motivjes and objects by 
niy enemies, than the misplaced prais^ of friends. I repeat, 1 claim 
no credit for any of the documents or statements which I have been 
enabled to lay before you. They have been put into my hands by the 
providence of God ; and the knowledge of the fact, that they have been 
so pla(*ed with me, .gives me to hope that the providence urGod alone 
will effect that change in my poor blind country which it so much 
requires. 1 say, then, that if God has pennitted the wUy reptile to 
whisper a blind confidence into the ear of England, as ttie toad did into 
the ear of Eve, it is also true tiiat God has how touched the monster — 
has raised him up, and he now stands exposed in all his native deform- 
ity and horrid proportions. (Cheers.)" 

When uttering tliese latter words, the orator threw back his 
arms, and placed liimseii' in an attitude, which gave really 
a striking picture of the monster he had thus exposed. — 
“ Cheers** is but a faint description of the feelings manifested by 
the audience. He remained in the same attitude for full five 
minutes, while the assembly repaid the exhibition by several 
rounds id applause. It was no wonder that his heart, overflow- 
ing with pride, shqpld have ^ured itself out iq the ibUowing 
pevosation, full of defiance ; it is the langi^e not merely of a 
heroi, but of one who felt* himself clolhea in all die panoply of 
an invincible cause. ‘ ^ ^ * 

I stand upon thisaplatform not for the first tiipe, d l^see before 
me a number of reporte:^ who have made ft their business to malign 
me and many of my reverend friends. 1 am glad to meet them face to 
face ; 1 am gl^ (said the Reverend Gentleman,^ pointing and looking 
fixedly at the reporters)* to meet you oti your o^n ground and under 
the guidance of your owui sail. No^, I tell youi that I love a free 
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press as I love to sec a free people. (Cheers.) Give me a free press, 
with men of honour and honesty, combined with zeal and ability, to 
conduct it ; and no villaiiy, no profligacy, no crime, can for a moment 
stand before it. (Loud applause.) But I will tell you what I do 
not like ; I do not like a false press. ( Cheers.) I Jo not like your 
falsifying, or altogether omitting passages used in speeches. You have 
a right to your opinions. 1 would have all opinions free as the air of 
heaven, but that opinion ought not to extend to the falsification or 
perversion of facts. ( Cheers.) When the public go to your offices to 
purchase your papers, expecting that they contain the trutli, you are* 
bound t(rgi\e them tlie truth, the whole truth, (dpplause.) 1 repeat 
to you (still addressing tlie r(‘j)ortt^rs), that }ou have no right to omit 
or misrepresent any public speech ; and I now ask y<m, can you deny 
tlie circulation and iis(‘ oiDens Theology amongst the Irish clergy ? Can 
you deny the circulation and uw* of the different Catholic versions of the 
Bible to which I have alluded, in Ireland, notwithstanding the denials 
of tlie bisliop*^ bt'fore both Houses of Parliament r Will you, 1 as^ 
you, out-herod Herod, and deny tliat which even Mr. Daniel O'Coii- 
ndl has not dared to come fon^ard and deny ? (Ja/uJ cheers,) If you 
will venture to do this, vrite oh; Hcare not what report you make; 
but let me* tell you, that if you exp(*ct to remove a Cliristian minister 
from the discharge of his duty, }ou ar(*‘ mistaken. (Loud and conti- 
nued applause.) If, I repeat, you attempt to do this, you know not 
what you tmdertakc. (Continued cheering.) You may frighttm stat**8- 
men, you may alarm politicians, you may even turn out a ministry and 
put a faction into po^er by ;your writings, but if you attempt to move 
a servant of the living God from his duty, you may as well attempt to 
write down the dome of St. Paul s. {Loud applause.) It is tnie, tJiat 
you may have the power, by exciting a seditious faction, or a Popery 
faction, to get the dome of St. Paul’s pulled down, but even though 
you may have power to do tliat, still 1 tell you, fhat }ou have not the 
power to shake a minister of Christ in the discliarge of his duty. (Loae/ 
cheering.) 

^Jiistum ct tenarem pioposjt) virum 
Non civium aidor prava jubrntium, 

. Non vultus instaiitis tyniuni 
Mciitc quatit solida.’ 

Again, I say, if you wish to falsify or deny facts,* write on and falsify 
or deny — 1 care*not. llie attacks of falsehood, u^on truth are like the 
frothy Whve, which beats with angry vio1c«ice against the rock that 
towers majestically above it, and sees i^ fall spent and powerless in 
froth and foam at its feet. \Loud applqused) But, the attack of truth 
on fals(*ho 9 d, is like the bolt (Sf heave'n which rijes the mountain from 
its summit to •its BS^e— ft is as irresistible tlie convulsion of the 
Y|iwniug earthquake, which removes mountains from their places, and 
i|^es towns and citi^ in one universal ruin. (The whole Meeting here 
rikood upy and the cheering and weeing of ^ats continued for some 
moments.)'' 
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Of course the resolutions passed unanimously. It k said that 
some persons, Protestants, who heard Mr. M‘Ghee read the 
Encyclical Letter, believed it at once to have been a fabrication. • 
No suspicion of this nature, however, appeared to have reached 
the generality of the assembly. The next day, strong remarks 
w'ere made upon it in several of the public journals. The 
Morning Clironicle pronounced it to be a forgery, and even the 
Standard expressed some doubts, which it wished to see resolved. 

• They were resolved in a very short time by Mi*. McGhee himself 
in the following letter, which he addressed to the editor of tliat 
journal : — 

“ London, Saturday, July 16. 

“ Sjk — I could not for a moment allow an erroneous impression to 
rest on the public mind, not even against the Popt, as to any matter of 
fcfaet Avithin my knouliMlge, and thfrefore 1 beg, through the medium of 
#your valualde journal, to state that 1 have just this post been informed, 
that the Eneyeliotil I bettor, of which some extracts were read at Exeter 
Hall by me, was only an wfjenio us device resorted to by my learned 
friend for bringing most important truths before the Protestants of this 
(»m})ir(\ Having stated the, fact, that it had just been put into my hands 
late the night before, and liaving only given it just as it w*as, a document 
w'Jiich Ihe translator professed to leave as doubtful, onlj bearing one 
inyoniom mark of authenticity, I w as not, I believe, understood by any 
person present to make any remarks that were not hypothetical on it — 
only recommending, as I most earnestly do, that every^person should 
possc^ss themselves of a copy of it. ^ 

“ The authenticity of the document itself does not in the least affect 
the important truths that it contains, and 1 only beg to submit to every 
IVotestant the following reflections on it : — 

“ If the Pope actually issued o!*ders for the sites of the national schools 
in Ireland, could they be more carefully posited to ensure a perpetual 
application to Popish purposes, and a perpetual exclusion of Pro- 
testants ? 

“ If the Pope issued his orders, on the grounds stated in that letter, 
to bis bishops, how to govern the Hoard of Natimial Education as to 
their translation and notes of the Scriptures, could his injunctions be 
more explicitly folfow^ed ? 

“ If the Pope gan^j? lUrections for the appointment of certain indivi- 
duals who should most effectually abandon the interests of th^ Protestant 
cause, and most effectual b’^romote that of Popeiy, could he have more 
apposite instrumenfe tluJn sire to be found in certain departments of 
Church and State * • 

“ If the Pope werfi lb employ persons to sow flisseifeions among Pro- 
testants, and to give directions for making some of them tools in tlie 
hands of Popish demagogues, to merge thei» own interests, and the 
int^ests of truth, in popish schemes for the dismemberment of the em- 
pire, could the k)pe more effectually promoft^ his own cause, and tie 
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the Protestants of England, aecording to the image in that letter, more 
like foxes by the tails, with their hea& pointing in different directions? 

Let the Proteetanis read that docmnent, well worth possessing, 
though Jictitious^ for the talent it displays, and the valuable information 
in the appendix, and let them make this one reflection 

‘‘ Here is a letter professing to be from the Pope, which, if considered 
as genuine, gives such atrocious directions for the advancement of his 
interests, tliat I cannot suppose he can have a wish beyond it 

<< But at the same time, it so accurately details the events actually 
in progress, that 1 cannot possibly believe it was written before it waa 
accomplished. 

Would 1 revolt with horror from the thought- that the Pope was 
actually to issue orders for governing this land — and am I to sit in list- 
less indifference while his power actually subverts the institutions that 
maintain the Prote|:tant religion, and hold the Word of God as the 
standard for the education of our country ? ^ 

1 shall feel thankful, Sir, if any attention can have been raised to^ 
consider this fact by any efforts of mine. 

‘‘ I have die honour to^be, your obedient servant, 

« R. J. MCGHEE.” 

So then, this “ most important document,” which was to make 
the ears ofi his audience tingle;” which ‘‘ more than confirmed 
tlie tenets of the Romish Church as described 'in Dens’s Theo- 
logy ;” which was calculated to convince every body who heard 
him, that the cause which it recommended w as ‘‘altogetlier inde- 
fensible;” a document which Providence alone” had placed in 
his hands ; which was translated by a gentleman in the first 
rank of diose distinguished for scientific acquirements, learning, 
and religion^^ “ a triend ” of his own, for the truth of whose 
statement he “ would answer ;” a dociunent “ bearing on the face 
of it evident marks” of authenticity, which he demonstated by a 
reference to Dens^s Theology — ^marks of authenticity too, of the 
force of which tlie translator himself had not been aware — turns 
out^ after all the cheers, the sensations, the laughter, die shouts 
of joy, the waving of liats and handkerchiefs vdth which it was 
applauded, to be “ an ingeniom device P* 

“ The translator professed to leave it dqubt/iil.” Did he ? Is 
this true? Let the prefece, which we .have cited, answer that 
question. The translator professed tp h^ye the original Latin 
letter in his possession, wmch he held back from a wish to 
dimi^iiidi the sfise aSid price of the pamphlet.” He scattered 
thrpi^ the Letter several Latin phrases-^** ingenious marks of 
authenticity,” as Mr. McGhee calls them^ for the express purpose 

of Aewing that he had the original document in his hanw when 
* 1 * 
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he made his “ translation.” It is false, therefore, to say diat he 
‘‘ professed to. leave it doubtful.”*' 

‘‘ I was not, I believe, understood by any person present, to 
make any remarks that were not hypothetical upon it.” Is it 
possible tliat* Mr. M‘Ghee believed any such thing? All the 
newspapers demonstrate, that he treated the document as au- 
thentic.f There was no hypothesis expressed by him on the 
subject. With the exception perhaps of some eight or ten persons 

• present at the meeting, the audience in general expressed by 
their clieers, their implicit reliance upon his assurance that it was 

* Tlie opinion of Mr. Fincli, the chairman of the meeting, sets this question in its 
proper light. His letter to the Standard is in every way worthy of an honest 
Englishman 

“ Westbrook, July 19. 

“ Sir — As I presided at the meeting in Exeter Hall, at wmeh the letter from Pope 
•Gregory XVI. to the archbishops and bishops of Ireland was quoted, I feel myself 

* called upon to express my sentiments upon Uic subject. I cannot say how deeply 1 
deplore the publication of the letter in question. In the preface is contained a sus- 
tained fraud. It commences by saying, tliat ^ the translator of the following curious 
document is unfortunately not at libcrt^ to eJiplain the mannef in which it came into 
his hands ; were he able to do so, the doubts which may now, perhaps, be expressed 
as to its authenticity could not h^vc been raised ; he must, therefore, trust to the sa- 
gacity of the reader to discern in it those marks of genuineness which no fictitious 
document has ever been found to possess.’ Page 7 contains a libcUous^harge against 
the Pope, as giving to the Irish Roman Catholic archbishops and bj^lmps an express 
permission to disguise tlieir real sentiments, and to act in all such matters * according 
to the necessity of the times.’ My much-valued friend, the Rev. K. McGhee, must 
have overlooked these passages, and their only intelligible import, when he expressed 
himself so mildly respecting the document, and recommended it to the perusal of Pro- 
testants, instead of instantly denouncing it as libelfous and unchristian. In the name 
of the sacred cause in which we arc engaged, I would reprobate such ‘ pious frauds.’ 
Let us borrow no weapons of defence from Satan’s armoury. The evidences adduced 
by Mr. M'OIiee during the first three hours of his speech were irrefragable ; the let- 
ter unwittingly referred to by him, subsequently, I can only designate as an impudent 
forgery. 1 have the honour to be, your most obedient and humble servant, 

“ G. PINCH.” 

“ This,” says tlic Standard, ** is strong reproof, but it is just. Wo are the more 
willing to subscribe to Mr. Finch’s condemnation of the forgery, because we see that 
thc,report of the Exeter Hall meeting has found its way into the Dublin papers, un- 
accompanied by any explanation on the part of tlie author of the fabricated letter. 
That gentleman is uii^cr a grievous delusion if he thinks that a very full explanation 
is not due from him. As to Mr. McGhee, the worst that can be said of him is, that 
he has been the dupe qf an impositiqp, aided, perhaps, by his own zc<al,^and the in- 
fluence of a surprise.” * , * * 

f The very secretmies of ih'^ Association have stated the same thing. Read the 
following extract from ^ lettqr ilddressed by theqi to the newspapers. 

** On the evening before the raeel^ng, at a^very late hour, a friend of Mr. McGhee’s 
called upon him with this pamphlet, which he stated to have been nubJished by a 
gentleman in Ireland, nl ^ose character Mr. M*Ghec had th« hignest confidence. 
Hastily adopting it, therefovs, as a genuine document, Mr. M‘Gbec produced it to the 
meeting, and read extracts from its pages, not having, however, previously mentioned 
the subject to any member of the committee. Two dl^s after the meeting, by a 
communication from a cwmexion of author’s, Mr. McGhee was made acquainted 
with the real character of the work, and|ie then lost ntotime in transmitting to the 
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the translation of a genuine letter from the Pope. The attempt 
to get rid of the effect of the forgery by such palliating expres- 
sions as these,, exliibits, we regret to say, a habit of* mind 
little creditable to a minister of the Gospel. In a witness sUind- 
ing before a jury it would be called prevarication?” and would 
unquestionably suggest to the judge the duty of having such a 
witness removed in the custody of the Marshal, and indicted for 
perjury. 

Mr. McGhee then proceeds most earnestly” to recommend, * 
that “ev^jry pei'son should possess themselves (himself) of a copy 
of this document,” — “ tlie authenticity” (he means the non-au- 
thenticity) of which “ does not in the least affect the important 
truths it contains.” We have here, therefore, a clergyman of 
the Established Qiiirch, recommending, most earnestly, every 
body who heard him to purcluise,* peruse, and j)reserve, apaniph-# 
let, which the chairman of the meeting describes as ^Mibellous* 
and un-christian ” — a “pious fraud” — a“sustaiiu*d fraud” — a 
^‘weapon from tiie armoury pf S^iltan.” Mr. McGhee tells us, 
that it was placed in his hands by Providence. Mr. Finch says 
it must have been lent to him by Satan. The secretarii's oi‘ the 
Association have declared, that they “ought not to bt‘ made 
answerabldE the production of this pampbli'tj”* — that “ they 
cannot countenance the use or publication of fictitious docu- 
ments.” We leave these genlleincii to settle their claims to infal- 
libility amongst themselves. 

By the publication of tliese letters, it will be seen, that Mr. 
M‘Ghoe was reduced to a position, in the face of the country, 
that was little to be envied. Ho had gained a vast momentary 
triumph, by the production of “ a wea]K)n from the armoury of 
Satan.” The great hero of one day, who openly boasted of being 
the “ instrument of Providence” — the “ servant of the living 
God,” who could no more be written down than the “ dome of 
St. Paufs” — the “ minister of Clirist, who could not be shaken 
in the discharge of his duty by factions who could even pull down 
that dome” — the champion, who describes himsfelf as the 
• “ Justum et tenacem propositi virum 

—at length, goaded on all sides by tlie ^corpion lash of his own 

; ^ e- 

• “ These being the facts of the ca5e,^the coimpiuee eff the Protestant Association 

Ahat they op^^t not to be made answerable for the produ^ion of this pamphlet, 
respect to Mr. M*Ohee, they feel assured tliat no om t(^bo has any knowledge 
of that gentleman’s character, will imagine it possible that/ he could ever have quoted 
such a document, had he not at the time really believed it to be genuine and 
Mthcntic. They regR't tlia^c should have so hastily adopted this beli^ ; and they 
uso wish it to be expressly understood that the^ weapons of truth are the only weapons 
they feel themselves justified <n using, and |hat, therefore, theytnever have counte- 
nanced, nor never can counlcaaacc, the use or publioqtion of fictitious documents, 
in connection with tl}e great interests which it is their aim to advance'.** 
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friends, appears cowering on his knees, begging pardon both of 
Protestants and Catholics, for the deception he had practised 
upon them. 

“ London, Wednesday evening, July 20. 

“ To the Edithr of the Standard. 

“Sir, — It is only this day, on returning from some distance to 
London, that I have set-n the letter of the Protestant Association, and 
the ditfereiit remarks of various journals on the fictitious letter of the 

. Pope, from which I read some extracts at Exeter Hall. 

“ It is the duty of a man and a Christian, if he is right, to maintain 
his cause ; and if he he wrong, to stand forward boldly to mSke all the 
reparation in his power for his error. I feel bound in the present 
instance to meet the case in every point, as it regards the Protestant 
Association, the Protestants in general, the Roman Catholics, and 
mys(*lf. « 

* “ The letter from the Protestaril Association precludes the necessity 

• of any stat(*m(*rit from me, that not a single member of that body was 
awarc^ even of the existence of that letter, much less that 1 intended to 
produce it on the platform; I nped only advert to* them, to take 'the 
wlu)le blaiiK' and rc'sponsibility on myself. 

“ With respect to my fejlow Protestants, I confess they have just 
reason fo eomplain tliat any document that was not genuine, should 
]uiv(‘ been niixt'd up with any defenccj of their cause, j They have 
reason to complain that any weapons of falsehood slioalu have been 
used in the defen(!(‘ of truth. It woidd ill become a man to use them, 
knowing them to be such, in speaking of the errors of the religion of 
othei’s, as it could only ])rovc that he had no religion of his own.* 

“ Roman Catholics have still more reason to complain that a man 
professing to stiind forth with real documents to bring a charge against 
tlie.m, should bring forward, however inadvertently, a fictitious docu- 
ment to cast on tliem an additional reproach, 1 grant the justice of 
tlieir eom])laint — I grant it to the utmost (ixtent their most ligid 
severity can demand — and I go all lengths they can uish to meet them 
with most sincere exj^ressions of regret that sucli a cause of complaint 
should be gh^en tlnuii by me. 

Ft)r myself T have nothing to say, but that the burden rests exclu- 
sively on my own ^shoulders. I utterly disclaim, and trust I sincerely 
abhor, the slightest intention of imposing a false document on Pro- 
test ants , or briiigiag it .forwsB’d against Roman Cutholics. • Had the 
painplilet been given me to examine, without knowing any thing of the 
writer, I should have seen^he drift of tlie author in the examination of 
the document. As it w/hs, £i friend, who himself tliought it w'as true, 
brought it to mo a^such, ancf informed me of the namqi and without 
examining the docnihehty I adopted it hastily on •the supposed authority 
of the w riter. It w as af twelve o’clock the night before the meeting, as 
I stated, he read me some passages, which I marked and read at the 
meeting. I pretend rfiot to excuse this precipitancy. The moment 1 

■■ ■ ■ ^ ^ . 

This^ounds extremely like the truth. 
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learned the truth 1 published it. In calling it ‘ an ingenious device,* 
on wliicli such weighty charges have been founded, 1 spoke on the 
supposition, not that it was intended as a forgery, which could really 
be ascribed to the Pope — in which case 1 should call it a wicked 
mfichinaiion — but as I considered it intended as a ^satire on the 
divisions and criminal neglect of Protestants, in giving up the vital 
principles of truth to the Church of Home, and which the writer did 
not intend should be ascribed to tlic Pope. 

“ This explanation will, I trust, prove satisfactory to Protestants who 
may have felt themselves imposed on, or Roman Catholics who may 
think they have been wronged. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

“ R. M‘GHEE.” 


This is a pitiable letter. It contains hardly a sentence w^hich 
is not in direct contradiction either with his former letter, or his 
speech. 


Second Letter, 

“.With respect to my fellow-Protes- 
tants, 1 confess they hiLve great reason 
complain, that any document tliat was 
not genuine should have heen mixed up 
Vp-ith the defence of their canse/* 

** They have just reason to complain, 
that any weapon of falsehood should liavo 
been used in tne^lefence of truth.*' 

“It would ill-beeomc a man to use 
tliem (the weapo/ts of falsehood) knowing 
them to bo such, in speaking of the reli- 
gion of others.” « 

“ Roman Catholics have still more 
reason to complain that a man professing 
to stand forth with real documents to 
bring a charge against them, should 
bring forward, however inadvertently, a 
fictitious document, to cast on them an 
additional reproach.” 

** Without examining the document, I 
adopted it.” 


Fir$t Lrtttr. 

“ It was only an ingenious device re- 
sorted to by my learned friend.*’ “ 1 re- 
commend most earnestly that every ])cr- 
son should possess themselves of a cony 
of it.” • 

“ The non-authenticity of the docu- 
ment itself, does not in the least allect 
tlie important truths it contains.” 

“ Let the Protestants road that docu- 
ment, well worth possessing, tluruyh Jic- 
tit'mvA?' 

“ I was not, I believe, understood by 
any person present to make any remarks 
that were not hypothetical upon it.” “ It 
accurately details the events actually in 
progress.” 


Speech, 

“ I at length yielded, and having read 
the Ictlevt 1 at once determined to inform 
this meeting of its contents.” 


Mr. McGhee has supplied us with an apt Commentary upon 
the whole of these proceedings. ‘‘"I say than^” exclaimed tlie 
Rev. oratdt, “ that if God has permitted the wily reptile tb 
whisper a blind confidence in the ear of England) as the toad did 
into the ear of Eve, it is also true tha^. Gob has now touched 

THE JiTONSTER— HAS RAISED HIM UP, AND l^E.'NOW STANDS EX- 
POfitiD IN ALL HIS NATIVE DEFORMITY AilD HORRID PBOPOR- 

So true is jf, as the same authorit}" informs us in 
ther eloquent passage, tliat “ the attack| of &lsehood upon 
tmh are liKe the frothy wave v^iibh beats withaangry violence 
Ij^aiDSt THE ROCK tAaT TOWERS MAJESTICALLY ABQVE IT, AND 
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SEES IT FALl/ SPENT AND POWERLESS IN FROTH AND FOAM AT ITS 

feet;” 

This article cannot, we im^ne, be better closed than by 
pointing out a few of the circumstances connected with the 
recent exhibifions of fanaticism by certain Reverend Irish moun- 
tebanks, tliroughout Great Britain. We do think that there is 
matter of instruction to those who meditate upon them, in tlie 
various forms in which useless polemics develope themselves. 
•They may also prove amusing. There is a racy absurdity about 
the principal actors, sufficient amply to indemnify for all o£bigotry, 
or even of rancour, which they have displayed. Whilst these latter 
qualities may serve to account for the species of interest they have 
created, and tlie crowds they have occasionally collected toge- 
ther, Religion is in itself of so awful a natqpe, that its v^ry 
name attracts attention, and givrs importance — an undue impor-* 
\ance — to the fantastic tricks of these miserable deluders. 

These truths were never so plainly evinced, as by tlie occur- 
rences of the last twelve montli^, oqginating with the miraculous 
discoveries, and sagacious disclosures, of that par nobile^ the 
Rev. Messrs. O’Sullivan and M‘Ghee. These men have been well 
known in Ireland for some years past, where their vagaries, laughed 
at and despised by all the reasonable part of tlie coi^rlunity, ex- 
cited but little attention even amongst the most interested bigots in 
that country. The fortune of each was indeed differept. O’Sulli- 
van began his public career in England as early as 1825, when, in 
conjunction with the Rev. Mr. Phelftn, by an attempt to mis- 
represent the tenets of the Catholics, and to distort the evidence 
of the Catholic Prelates before the Committees of both Houses 
of Parliament, he acquired an ephemeral and very unenviable 
celebrity. The Rev. Mr. Phelan, who was his colleague bosom 
friend, and coadjutor, in the attacks upon Catholicity, was a Fel- 
low of Dublin College. He is since dead. He was a man of a 

i ^od deal of intellect, and was much attached to O’Sullivan, 
[t is supposed — we know not how truly — that he contributed to 
obtain for O’SulSvan a valuable parish in tlie North of Ireland. 
At all events, O’SqJlivan has die. benefice, and enabled to live 
in comparative affluence, and some splendour. Not wo his less 
lucky colleague, M‘Ghe<J. He was, indeed, for a time “ moral 
agent” to a tided laefy of strong ^rdigious opinions. But that 
office did not, we'Jjelieve, procure him either honour or emolur 
ment. He is still at*jhe utmost a curate. * 

Such was the relative situation of die two contracting parties, 
when a covenant of Love” was formed Ibetween die wealthy, 
rector and the ipierfdowed curate. They ^jBsolved to make 
coveriesj accordingly 14‘Ghee was sent upoif a discovery-cruise— 
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and a discovery of the most portentous nature did he make — 
led to it, as he gravely tells us, by a special interposition of Divine 
Providence. 

The case was this — a Catholic Bookseller, respectable, but with 
small capital, had risked much of his property in tfie publication 
of a lengthened work of theology — a work of considerable 
merit both for its arrangement, and its accuracy in all particulars 
of duly defined doctrine, but at the same time containing occa- 
sionally opinions which, though held by some Catholic di-' 
vines hh former times, were always rejected by the far greater 
number, and are now universally repudiated by all Catholics — 
clerical as well as lay. Amongst these opinions were some 
favourable to the right of persecuting by the authority of the civil 
government — notflnfidels and Pagans — but baptized Christians, 
llie author of this work was Dens, a theologian of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain of “ the olden time,” — a man naturalJ}^ im- 
bued with the notions which were unfortunately too prevalent 
when he lived.* ‘ ^ • 

The Dublin printer of his Theology advertised the work in 
tlie usual way in the newspapers, and wnth more than usual 
pertinacity. He did all he could to attract attention to it. — 
He puffed t'i^ off in every possible shape. He would have lx*en 
pleased if any man, w^hether Turk, Jew, or Atheist,” had 
bought the publication. Although the work was thus notorious, 
Mr. McGhee says that by a miraculous interposition of JVovi- 
dcnce he discovered it. — But w'here think you ? Why on the 
shelves of a Protestant, or radier Orange bookseller — in his open 
shop, ready to be sold to any one who w^islied to buy ! 

See how artful these Irish Ptmists are ! Having to conceal a 
book from the searching eyes of English Protestantis, they hide 
it in the open shop of a virulent anti-Catholic bookseller ! 
There a miracle, an Orange miracle takes place, and by special 
interposition^^ McGhee has the great felicity to lay his hands 
upon the book ! 

Why, this would be too ludicrous to be written, were it not 
that, fortified bjj delusions of this description^ O’Sullivan and 
M‘Ghee tvent forth on a crusade, witltout a cross, through 
England and Scotland, and terrified tho*’saints^of every sex and 

S ~ — * — a ■ — ■ 

• Protestants frequently cite the fact that Alta boasted of “ having delivered over 
18,000 herctics*br r^els t(% the executioners but the ^lk%[iore atrocious V.indcr- 
meek and Sonoi, the Protestant leaders, not only rivalled^ but much exceeded him in 
cruoUytmd cold-blooded barbarity.- “ In the siugle year 1572 Yandermeck, serving 
u^r the Prince of OraDgel^ slaughtered more uuoffendiDg Catholic priests and pea- 
than Alva executed Protestants during; his whol^ government.’’ — See the 
Ahreg4> de I'Hist. de la Holl«ndc, by Kerrwx, a Protestant hislorian. One method 
pf torturing the Catholics l^as by feeding them with s^t herrings, then giving them 
no liquid, and so maldng them die of thirst. * * 
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afre “ from their propriety.” Meeting after meeting has been 
held. The wonder-working discoverers — the Thaumaturgi of 
tlie present day — have harangued and heated themselves, and 
elicited applause and no little astonishment tliroughout the land. 

But what td us seems most astonishing of all is, to find O’Sul- 
livan, who had Phelan for his first colleague — a man his superior 
in every respect — adopt M‘Gheefor his second — a man his inferior 
in every thing save in sheer uncompromising audacity : in that 
'MKilice certainly carries off the unenvied palm. The reader will 
share this astonishment when lie hears the character which O’Sul- 
livan’s first associate has so justly and accurately drawn of his 
siicoiid ally. It w'ill be found in a pamphlet published by the 
former in the year 1817. The title of that pamphlet was tins : — 

A Brief Exposure of the Principles advanged^ tJie Intellect 
dlspUnjed^ and the Spirit manifested hy the Rei\ Robert M^Ghe^'* 
^the very man — in his late publication ; by the Rev. William 
l^helaii, Pellow of Trinity College, Dublin.” A few extracts 
will show the character which M^Gh^e had already gained amongst 
his brethi'cn, tlie clergymen of the Established Church. In 
page (i Mr. Phelan treats him thus. 

“ Mr. M‘Cfhee has not given any promise of those qudities which 
might induce me to rcspc^ct tlie opponent or esteem the ijimi. He has 
not Jifiorded me an opjiortunity of making any voluntary effort towards 
Christian charity, for an unfeigned commiseration is tlje irresistible 
feeling whieli presents itself to my mind” (p. 6). “ Many might be 

liable to raisin torpret my silence; I do Hot tliiiik, therefore, that I 
should suffer luy want of respect for the individual to prevent me from 
assisting any portion of the public, in detecting the clumsy artifices by 
which lie has sougJit to influence their opinion.” — (ib.) 

Such was the estimate formed of him in the year 1817 in 
Ireland. He has improved in nothing since. The only difference 
is, that he then assailed die dignitaries of the Protestant Church, 
— now bestows his virulence on those of the^ Catholic. “ An 
if it were ten times as much, he would have the heart to bestow 
it all upon diem.’* Take Mr. Phelan’s account of the delicacy 
which Mr. M^Gl^cie evince^, towards the prelates of his own 
church. He had inclivled in his invective, die Bishop»ot Derry, 
the Bishop of London, •the Archbishop of Armagh, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbhr^ These aVe Mr. Phelan’s wosrds : — 

“ A sermon preac^ d by the Hon. Archdeacon Knox, published by 
order of the Archbishop of Armagh, and approved by tiie Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the Bishops of London and Derry, contains senti- 
ments which, according to Mr. M‘Ghee, ‘ are Blasphemous and wholly 
contrary to the true principles eklicr of a Christian minister, or of any 
Christian layman.* ” — (p. 4?3.) • 

All blasplicmers ! — f rotestant Bishm^ Archbishops, and an 
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Archdeacon to boot — all blasphemers ! Surely Dr. Murray and 
the Catliolics have little reason to complain of any atrocity of 
language which this man may use towards them, when he has 
treated his own prelates with so little ceremony. Indeed, his 
‘‘ Cliarity” is of the most strange nature. Do but^ead this des- 
cription of it: — 

“ The most advantageous mode,” says Mr. Phelan, “ of representing 
this gentleman s pre-eminence in this virtue is, by enumerating the 
various charges with which he has honoured me. I write, Mr. M‘Ghee 
says, in wicked opposition to the Scriptures ; my production is a com- 
pound of covert candour and open treachery ; I have deliberately and 
wickedly set my face against the eternal liappiness of the whole human 
race. I am accused of falsehood, intolerance, per\^ersion, sophistry, 
calumny, hypocris}^ peijury, and blasphemy. He has hinted that I 
should have been in the pillorj'. Xf I were the only person vilifit;d in 
Mr. M‘Ghee’s book, I should have disdained to notice his flagitiou*^ 
meanness ; but, as a clergyman, I have a right to complain of the dis- 
grace which he has brought upon our common profession. When I 
reflect that Mr. M'Ghce is a miRister* of the Gospel, and attachc^d to a 
class which puts forth a claim to peculiar and exclusive sanctity, 
and when I reflect on the charges which he has brought against 
me, the temper with w'hich he has set them forth, and the arguments 
witli whicA {^e has supported them — the charges. so diabolical— the 
temper so unchristian, and the arguments so frivolous, I am filled with 
shame, and hotror, and indignation ; and I feel too sincere a respect for 
the profession of which I am a member, not to be poignantly sensible 
of the stigma with which he has branded it by the stupid malevolence 
of his publication.” — (pp. 45, 46.) 

Those who might have supposed that his “ stupid malevolence’* 
or his “ diabolical charges,” were confined to the Catholics, will 
see how little they knew of the real character of the msin. His 
reasoning powers, also, were early developed, just such as they 
are at present. Attend to the description given of him by the 
Reverend Fellow of Dublin University : — 

“ In his representations, malicious ; in his quotations, false ; in argu- 
ment, despicable ; in assertion, undaunted, he Icave^his readers at a loss 
to discover whether the nerveless calumny which hf publishes, and the 
feeble truoulency which he displays, should b^ attributed to the rancour 
and malignity of the heart, or the shallowness and perplexity of the 
understanding. Most sincerely, indeed, coldd^I wish that he had given 
me an opportunity of excusing his disp'ositioii, oven at the expense of 
his intellect&al Acuities; but, although it is ftedreely possible for a 
writer to discover a smaller share of common sK^nse, there are few who 
could be so unhappy ii^ their management of the controversy as to dis- 
close such faint and evanescent indications of common decency.” 
pp. 46, 47« ^ ' f* 

^ In iwresentatioTis malicious** the very man — “ In quotations 
false’*— There he is de<;civ5bed by a brother Clergyman as deserv- 
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iiig a name which the decencies of society forbid us to mention. 
But it is not necessary to pursue this disgusting subject farther — 
nor should we indeed have been justifiable in dwelling so long • 
upon the man, if he had not closed his religious career by the 
exhibition of a gross and scandalous forgery, which even after 
having discovered it to be such, he attempted to palliate. This 
forgery he announced as a “ manifestation of Providence !” 
Gracious Heaven ! How can any person be found so insensible 
to character, as to give him any countenance after his attempt 
to hold up this forged document as worthy of the attention of 
the people of England ? Every thing is providential with him ; 
thus making Providence a party to his crime ! 

But, alas ! this trick of forgery is not new. In plain truth, it 
is as old as the Reformation, as an instrumont against Cafho- 
•licity. Many candid and high-^ninded Protestants luive lamented 
* the use of this weapon, drawji, as honest Mr. Finch would say, 
from the armoury of Satan.” It is the celebrated antiquary, 
and Protestant divine, tlie licw. Ihp. Whitaker,* who deplores the 
use of these “ diabolical arms.” W'^e quote his verj’^ words : 

“ FoifGEKV — I blush for*tlie honour of ProU'staiitisin, while I write 
it — s*?enis to have been peepliar to the Reformed^— i look in vain 
for one f)f these accursed outrages of imposition amongit'the disciples 
of Popery.” 

Yes, this accursed outrage of imposition’^ is scorned, and justly 

scorned by us. We are Catholics simply because the ancient and 

apostolic faith requires not the aid of wi‘apons of this description. 

It is not our habit to impute to Protestants any tenets which 

they disavow ; and surely it is not too much to expect that they 

should take the statement of our tenets from ourselves and not 

from others, — especially, not from those who are by tlieir own 

confession, guilty of “ the acciu'sed outrage of imposition.” 

M'^Gliee, iiid(‘ed, has had the indecency to call tliis “ an ing^ 

iiihus device and then he seeks to tlirow thb blame upon his 

learned friomj” as he calls him — the Ilev. Mr. Todd. "Ihe 

guilt appears to be equally shared between them. Todd’s 

part was more ddltbeiale — hiore studied. It h&s the j^OTavation 

of lefigtheiied ])remcd^itioii. He is no flippant falsifier — no 

touch-and-go”* mai*, •like M‘Ghee. He is your deliberate, 

pains-taking, laborious framer of forgery — and when detected, 

he turns round u^ii Jiis co-conspirator M^jheu, afidsays it was 

all a joke ! ! — a mere*joke.* Certainly tliere never was a joke 

more completely void of wit or merriment^ or good humour. 

— ^ 

* ** As he is guilpr that shooteth afrows and lances death : so is Uie man that 

hurteth his neighbour deceitfully : and \fheu he is takeM^ saith : I did it in jest.’* — 
Proverbs, xxvi* 18, 19. * 

VOL. II. — NO. II. '^2 O 
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This subject has bet'u treated at more leu^tli than its intrinsic 
merits rcKjiiired. The results, however, cannot fail to roust* the 
attention of calm and considerate Protestants to the real cfiiestion 
between them and their Catholic neip;hl)ours. C^hrislian truth is 
a subject of the most deep, the most awful iinportaiive as regards 
an eternity — ^a never-ending eternity of weal or of woe*; it U a 
topic upon which we are not Christians unless we be sincere. 
We are worse than idiots unless we an* as cautious, as the magni- 
tude of the subject and the frightful ext(*nt of the intejests 
involved i?i the profi»ssion of “ true faith n*(|iiired us to bt*.” To 
the coiisideratioji of thin subject, w^e do invite our Protestant 
brethren in the spirit of candour and sincerity — in the spirit of 
caution and >igiliint attejition — aiid, above all, in the spirit of 
humility before (Tqd, and of Christian charity towards all men. 


NOTE. 

[Since writing the alnnt*, \u* have received a copj of the Dnbliii 
Evening Po*** of the fith of December, 1817, from vvhieh we <;nbjoin a 
fuller ro]K»rt of M’r. O’C'onnell s observations on the ]th(*iniish not(‘s than 
IMr, M‘Ghce thouglit fit to procure.] 

CATHOLIC POAUD.— THE IIHEJMISH PIBLE. 

A remarkably full IVfecting of the (^atholie Boaid took place on 
Thursday last, ])ursuant to adjournment — 

OwKN (VCoNNtK, Es(j. in /he ('hair. 

After some pn limiiiary business, Mr. 0’Co^N^.LL rose to make his 
I)roniised motion, for tlie apjioiiitment of a Committee to jirepare a 
denunciation of the intolerant doctrines contained in the liheimish 
Notes. 

Mr. O’CoNNKLi- said, that on tin* last day of meeting, he gave notice 
that lie would ino\ e for a committee, to draw up U disav ovi al of the 
very dangerous and^ uncharitable doetriiK;s contained, in certain notes to 
the Rheimisk Testament Hi* now rose to submit that motion to the 
consideration of the Board. The late edition of the Rheimish T(*sta- 
nient in this country, gave rise to much observation ; — ^that w^ork was 
denouncf'd by Dr. Troy';— an action is now depending between him and 
a respectable book^ellei^ in this city ; and it would' be the duty of the 
Board not to interfere, in the remotest degree, with the subject of that 
action^ but, on the othe^ hand, tlu* Board could not let the present op- 
]K)r||u|H^ pass by, of recording tlieir AeiitiiiKTits iA' disapprobation, and 
ovipifjg abhorrence, of the bigotted ai{d Intolerant doctgmes promulgated 
in work. Their ^ feelings of whut ws^ wise, consistent, and 
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liberal, would suggest sucli a proceeding; even thougli the indecent 
calumnies of their enemies had not rendered it indispensible. A work, 
called The British Critic, had, no doubt, Ixien read by some gentlemen 
who hfiard him. The circulation of the last number has been very 
extensive, and,^xceeded, almost beyond calculation, the circulation of 
any former number, in consequence of an article which apj)cared in it 
on the late edition of the llheimish Testaimujt. He (Mr. 0‘Connell) 
said he read that article? ; it is extremely unfair and uncandid; it gives, 
with audacious falsehood, passages, as if from the notes to the Rheimish 
l'estanu?nt, which cannot be found in that work ; and, with mean cun- 
ning, it seeks to avoid dett'ctiou, by quoting, without giving «ither text 
or page. Throughout, it is written in the true s[)irit of the Inquisition, 
— it is violent, vindictive, and uncharitable. lie was sorry to under- 
stand that it w^as written by Ministers of the Established Church; but 
bo trusted, that when the charge of iiitemperanj?e should be again 
\>rouglit forward against the Catholics, tlieir accusers would cast tlieir 
^‘yes on this coarse ami illiberal attack — liere they may find a specimen 
of real ii item] ^e ranee. But the very acceptable work of imjmting prin- 
ciples to tlie Irish people which thc*y iiev'^er ludcl, and which they abhor, 
w’as not eonfined to The Hrilish* CriSc. The Courier, a newspaper 
whose circulation is immense, lent its hand, and the ))rovincial new's- 
))apers throughout England^ — those paju^rs which are for over silent 
AvJien any thing might be said favourable to Ireland, but are ever active 
to disst'iuinate wliatever may t<md to her disgrac(‘ or disl^oAour. They 
have not hesitated to inqmte to the Catliolics of this country the doc- 
trines contained in those ofteiisive notes — and it was their duty to dis- 
claim tluMii. Nothing was move remote from the true sentiments of the 
Irish j>eo[)le. These notes were of Etiglisij growth : they werti written 
in agitated times, when the title of Elizabeth was questioned, on the 
grounds of’ legitimacy. Party spirit was then extremely violent ; — 
jiolitics mixc'd with religion, and, of course, disgraced it. Queen Mary, 
of S(U3tland, liad active partisans, who thought it would forward tlieir 
purposes to translate the Bible, and add to it tliose obnoxious notes. 
But very shortly after the establishment of the (’olh'ge at Douay, this 
Hhciinish edition was eondenine<l by all the* Doctors of that Institution, 
wim, at the same time, called for and received tli« aid of tlic Scotch 
and Irish Colleges. The book was thus suppressed, ami an edition of 
the Bible, with ndCes, was published at Douay, w'hich has ever been 
since adopted by the ^Catholic Cb*irch ; so that tliey^not only condemn- 
('d anc^tippressed the R^ieiinisli edition, but they ])ublislie(i an edition, 
with notes, to wdiich no objection has, or could be, urgc*d. From that 
period there have been but two editions of the Rli(?iiiiish Testament; 
the first had very little mrculaliion ; tlib late one w as publislusl by a very 
ignorant printer in ^ofk, a man of the name M‘Naiifhra, a person 
wdio was not capable of» <listinguishing between the Uheimisli and any 
other edition of the Bible. He took up the natter merely as a specu- 
lation in trade. He meant to publish a Catholic Bible, and having put 
his hand upon t^e lllicirnisli 5di^on, he commenced to print it in 
numbers. He subsetiuepfly became bankinipt, ^nd his property in this 
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transaction vested in Mr. Cummin^, a respectable bookseller in this 
city, who is either a Protestant or Presbyterian ; but he carried on the 
work, like M‘Namara, merely to make money of it, as a mercantile 
speculation ; — and yet, sahl Mr. 0‘Connell, our enemies have taken it 
up with avidity ; they have asserted that tlie sentiments of those notes 
are cherished by the Catholics m this country. I le would not be sur- 
prised to read of speeches in the next Parliament on the subject. It 
was a hundred to one but that some of our bric'fless barristers have al- 
ready coiiinienced composing tlieir dull caluinnies, and that we shall^ 
have speeches from them, for the edification of the Legislaturt», and the 
protectioff of the Church. There was not a moment to be lf>st — ^tho 
Catholics should, with one voice, disclaim those very odious doctrines. 
He was sure there was not a single Catholic in Ireland that did not feel 
as he did, abhorrence at the ]^rinciph‘s these notes (‘ontain. Illil>erality 
has been attributed^to the* Irish people, but they are grossly wronged. 
Ho had often addressed the' ("athoUc people of Ireland. He always* 
found them applaud every sentiment of liberality, and tlic doctrine of 
perfect frceiloin of conscience ; the right of c*very human being to have 
his* religious creed, whatevcir that creed might b(‘, unpollut(>d l)y the 
impious interference of bigotttll or ‘oppressive laws. Those* sacred 
rights, and that generous sentitm*iiU were never uttered at a Catholic 
aggregate meeting, without receiving at the instant the loud and the 
unanimous applause of the assembly. 

“ It might be said that those meetings were composed of mere rabble. 
"Well — ^be it so. For one he should concede that, for the sake* of argu- 
ment. But \Yhat followed ? Why just this : — that the Catholic rabble, 
without the advantages of education, or of the influence of i)olished 
society, were so well acquainted with the genuine princii)l(‘s of Chris- 
tian charity, that they, the rabble, ailopted and applauded sentiments of 
liberality, and of religious freedom, whic*,h, unfortunately, met but little 
encouragement from the polished and (educated of other sects.’* 

(Then follows the passage which we have quoted in 4he preceding 
article.) 

Mr. O'Connell’s motion was put and c^arried, the words being 
amended thus : — ^ 

' That a Committee be appointed to draw u}> an address on the occa- 
sion of the late publication of the Kheimish Testaixibnt, with a view to 
have the same submitted to an aggregate^ meeting.’ , 
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CONVERSION OF THE REV. PIERCE CONNELLY, A.M. 

Mr. Conneliy, who has been latoly recoivod into tho Catholio Church at 
Rome, is a Tiativi*. t»f' Philadelphia. Ilis lather was an elder in one of* the 
Presbyterian churcluis in that city, but he was himself bred an Episcopa- 
lian. Ilavinf^ taken orders, lie wiis, aft(‘r repeated evidences of unyielding 
virtue and superior talent, appointed to the rectorship of the Protestant 
Episcojialiaii congregation at Natchez, in the State of Mississippi. Of 
his conduct in that station, Dr. Otc’y, Protestant Bishop of ‘^^cnnessce, 
after visiting the dioec'se of Mississippi, made a report in the following 
terms : — “ 1 take great iileasure here in bearing testimony to the faith- 
ful labours of the rc;(;tor of this parish. With real satisfaction I lis- 
tened to the pious instruction, th<‘ affectionate e^iostulations, the iin- 
jiressive warnings, which markeik the charactcir of his achlrcsses to his 
})eople. Oreat is tlieir resjionsibility, and awful tlu! reckoning which 
awaits tht‘ neglect or misirnprovoim'iit of their distinguished privileges.” 

In a letti'i* dateil Natchez, UOth August, 18S5, adtire^ssed to' his 
fri(‘nd Mr. J. N. N., a <;o])y oT whkdi now lies nefore us in manu- 
script, Mr. Connelly states that ht; had be(‘n for some tiim^ ('iigaged 
in sev(‘i^; study, tin* result? of whi<*h he describes in these terms ; — 
“ My faitli in I'rotestaiitisin is so slinkeii, that J am compiled in con- 
s<’ience to lay ai^ide for the presimt my functions; I ix^in to think 
tlic iKcessary ti'iideiiey of Protestantism is rcvolutionaiy, immoral, 
and irrtjligions ; that its success has been aecidimtal, apd that it has 
ill itself no prineijile of duration.” “ My ))res(*nt di'sign is,” he adds, 
to place mysc'lf within reach of full infofmation on the Roman Catho- 
lic siile. If my iloubts are continued, I shall not hesitate to seek to be 
reconciled to the Church of Rome, and place* myself under the discipline 
and at the disposal of their ecclesiastical authority. If I find difficulties 
ill tliat CUiunrli eipial to tlnise of the Protestant, I confess I shall tJiink 
tliat.then^ is left for me but a choice of evils. Irresistible proofs and 
iiiuleiiiable ])nnei])les, however, seem to lead to a more certain result ; 
and I ti’ust 1 am ready, >\ henever the angel of duty calls me, ‘ circum- 
dthre wihl rest hnenf urn vteum etsequi illuviJ But I owe it to truth and 
to myself, that iiq, precipitancy sliould lessen the weight of so important 
a step. It is iii^feed to me, personally, immensely imjiortant in every 
point of view'. Yyu must haye been a Protestant, ^an Ainerjean or an 
Englk|i Protestant, *to ^e able to c'stimate the coiisequoncifs. It is not 
oTily^iviiig uj) the lioiioi^rs and emoluments of uiy proft‘ssion and my 
standing, but it is to be<a1teiided w'ith the rage and malignity, the abuse 
and the ealuiiiiiy, of tin? piSv^ pubiicTnud the alienation of kindred and 
friends, which to a^r^at extent are sure to follijw, in»the^orth at l^ast. 
My first object, of coiM*se, is to inform myself fully of the doctrine, 
discipline, and worshij) of the Roman Catholic^^lmrch as established by 
received general councils ; my next to compare its moral influence with 
that of tin* so cayed Rc'formed Fa^th.” ^ 

On tlie 2()th of the. game iiioiitli, Mr. Cotftielly communicated his 

voi.. I. — li. ^ 2 p 
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thoughts and feelings upon this subject to Dr. Ot(*y, whom lie addresses 
in the most affectionate and respectful manncT, as his “ Dear Bishop/’ 
, his " truly honoured and Right Reverend Father,”: — 

“ 1 know the grief that what I am going to tell you will create ; but 
I know, too, you will respect tlu' integrity and the franknes^of the coursi* 
which I adopt. The attacks from every quarter upon the Roman 
Catholic Church, have forced me into a laborious study of the contro- 
versy, and I confess my faith is shaken in the Prob^stant religion. I 
have resigned my parish, my kind, my generous parish, and have laid 
aside the active functions of my profession, to w'eigh deliln'rately and 
devoutly iSy future duty. 1 know ho\v great a sacrifici* I make, of feel- 
ing as well as interest. I know how much grfiatcr a one I may still 
have to make, and indeed all to which 1 may I'xpose mys(*If. 1 pretend 
not to say where th<' truth will h*ad me ; I only am persuaded of my 
present duty, and anv determined, by the ludp of God, to follow it. The 
intention of my vows I have no d^ubt about ; it is only, of where I 
ought to pay them, that I am uncertain. My allegiance as an ecclesi- 
astic, I now fear may perhaps have been mistaken. I will always shew 
it was at least sincere. 

Subordination I consider th^ first principle of all law ; a thing as 
necessary in the church, and in ever}' other society, as the soul is to the 
body ; and obedience with me is not more a duty of my pfofession 
than it is a it^qiiisitc of my nature, I have no faith in private ins])i- 
ration, I lun’^e no faith in individual infallibility, -or any absolute 
personal independence ; as a church-man espt'^^ially, I hav(‘ no such pre- 
sumptuous self-confidence ; in the great congregation of Christ’s flock 
I feel myself nothing. I must have some guide to lead nn* into truth, 
I must have some power to bbey, and I cjinnot think my obediiuict* 
what it ought to be, if it is not of the heart as well as of the lips, if it is 
not in tile spirit as well as according to the letter. 

“ Do not suppose, dear Bishop, my present feelings are any momentary 
impulse ; they are the resuh of anxious study, they have giycn me many 
sleepless nights and brought me low^ in health ; and do not think I Jiave 
been led to them by any novel or exterior influence ; I have read not 
one of the recent publications for the Roman Catholics, and certainly 
nearly all against them ; I have had no communication on the subject 
with any clergyman or layman of their church, nor have I consulted on 
the step I now take with any human being whatever.^ It is from a most 
ex parte Protestant examination of the subject, th:^t<T have come to the 
doubts and the conclusions which I now send ij^ou ; the subject %^more- 
over forced upon me solely by our own ckurch, and her vociferous 
terrors in England and at home. * 

In England there was an apology in* her* connexion with the state, 
and J was wmlng^to beiieve that it was only bei^atfse the government 
trebled for itself that the cry was raised of daTiger to the church ; but 
country the fear# of our church arc all her own, and they are 
Really for herself : if these fears are reponable tljey condemn our reli- 
gion, if they are unreascriablc they c/»ndemn ourselvea” 

Mr. Connelly then proceeds to observe, that so deep is his faith in 
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(.'Jirlstiaiiity, that he is entirely willing tu trust it to itself, and to the 
h('Ip of God. “ Its condition is surely not worse now, than at its rise ; 
let it tlien go on now, as it did at first begin ; letjt b(i contented to rely 
t)ii th(i gradually developed force of its own truth, and the simple inani- 
iestatit>ii of the beauty of its holiness.’* “ What, it seems to me, is 
I'eally to b<! feared, is the delusion of Christians, not the ruin of the 
(’hur<di; the eonfouudiug of the interests of religion with the interests 
of soim^thiiig els(» connect'd with it, as government, or society, or the 
pnjss. I hate the English phrase of national church, and national reli- 
gion. I would no more have national, than individual interests mixed 
up with the inbTcsts of j iie church. 1 would have all men fellow 
subjects in this one kingdom, l)rethrcn in this universal family. And 
/|ust as truly do I hate tln^ fanatic cry about religious societies and tlie 
religious jiress. 'I’lie Hirms might pass as jargon ; but they both spiiiig 
from, and they botli inculcate, a great anti-ciiristian lie. For such 
I belie vt‘ it to be, fhat the chui^'h of Christ retires the aid of civil 
* fforernment, or of any secular societies. She can do without them all. 
TJiey, it is, who havci ne<3d (jf her ; they, it is, wJio are desirous to make 
use of her. When states seek the aid of any religion, it is a confession 
that they recpiin* it: when they^ive iJieir service and their support, it 
is because they hr)])e to be repaid ; and so too it is with the religious 
associations, and th(3 stipendiary press. Let government break off its 
union w ith the church. Let the liireliiig writers and printers of religion 
withdraw their hel|), and Christianity will stand and gre^^/in the midst 
of fanaticism and democracy, as stmid and grow it did in the midst of 
idolalry and d(\s]K)tism.” 

Mr. Connelly continu<‘s: — “ The Church establishment in Ireland is 
gone ; with every advantage: in tlui struggle, it has been put down. That 
its iiverthrow’ in England is at hand, I now, for the first time, cease to 
doubt. Wh<*n the siippoi-t of govc^rnment is taken away, it will not be 
long before the Protestant (’hurch stands in that country, as it does in 
this. HowmIocs it stand here? How will it stand there? Trusting 
in itself, and in the promise of the Son of God? In nothing less. 
'I'he great necessities of the clergy seem to have destroyed thedr faith. 
They have created an immense: machinery, wdiich they do not pretend 
to.wii'ld. They have made an ungodly covenant with printers and 
fanatics, by which the cliurch has given itself up to a power, which it 
never can controifli and Avhich, indeed, long since, has openly begun to 
govern.” ^ ^ - 

Aflto some furtner observations upon the state* of religion in the 
UniDro States, in w hich lie«shews that the church there is really governed 
by tin* mob; that V any rfuajority of any •committee has the authority of 
a council,” Mr. Comielly.jfbiRts out tin: unhaj)py consequences of this 
state of things so htb nfi true religion is concerned, amil pBSBrves thaWit 
gav(» rise in his mind toythe important question which he was tlien anout 
to exaniinc— “ the question of the nature aiiif identity of the visible 
BODY OF C’rrist,* of the spiritual authority and moral influence of the 
Universal Churc^,” • • • 

♦Eph.iv. 12. 
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On the 6th of Septenibor, 1835, Mr. Connelly preacln'd his farewell 
sermon to his parishioners at Natohez. A more affectiiifr discourses than 
tliis we have never read. lie very truly states, that for four thousand 
years the Gentiles were allowed to wandtT, seeking of their wise men 
what w'as truth — ^that they w('rt‘ like sheep desf'rted upon the mountains, 
until God sent forth his Son to gather the scattered flocks, that tliey 
might be of one flock, under one shepherd. It w^as his resolution to 
seek the fold where that flock was to be found. — “ In bidding yon fare- 
well, with w'ords of heartfelt truth, my brethnm, ‘thoughts crowd u])on 
me.’ The scenes wdiich we have shared together, come up again be- 
fore me. * How regularly have I received you at thc'sc* sacr(‘d rails ! 
How often have we knelt beside th(‘ bed, and stood around the grave, 
to weep and i)ray for those we loved, in lifc\ or ‘ look with awc' upon 
the dust* of those we sepuhdired in ho])e, at death I And liow shall I 
forget my hapj)y da^vs amongst you, blest, I sometimes fear, perhaps, 
far more than blc‘ssing ! IIow shall I thank you, for all your confidence 
and your generous regard ; fi)r all your goodness, not only to me per- 
sonally, but to those dearer than myself! And, how do I now humbly 
crave your pardon if in a })arish, wdieri* I nevt^r met with'an offence, I 
have ever wx)unded, even in the Uiast, the feelings of any single ljuman 
being.” 

Mr. Connelly having thus resigned his parish, and given up an income 
sufficient t'> secure to himself and his family a conijx^tency, he 
set forth a'pilgrim in tlu* st'arch of truth, Ib* j)roc(*ed('d to Rome, 
where he studied our ndigion at its fountain-head, and th(‘ rc'sult was, 
that he has become om^ of its most ardent dis(‘ipl(\s. After remaining 
at Rome during the spring of this year, he ])roce(‘ded to England on a 
visit to the Karl of Slirewsbhry, with whom he is in)W' spending some* 
time at Alton Towers. We had the ph'ase.n* of Ix^eomiiig ae«piainted 
with liim during the short stay he mad(i in London ; and in rejily to 
tlifi questions wliieh wc put to liini upon tlje subject of his conversion, 
he placed in our hands tlie following communicatioiji, AvhicJi avc now 
present to the reader. It is in itself the artless jx)! trait of a strong and 
amiable mind, deeply imbued with tlx* spirit of utt(*rly free from 
fanaticism, superior to all passions and iuter(‘sts of a si'cular charaetcT, 
and borne oinvard to truth ]>y an irrt'sistible solicitude to discover the 
one fold, the one; Shepherd, under wdiose prot(‘Ction it might lie dow n 
and be at rest. * 

“fei Icunking ba<;k u])on the course aiwl ])rogress^>f my ebranlemenf, 
next to thb most uiniierited favour of thatb grace wliicli wl6i tlu^ 
deept^st humility and most ferv^«»nt tliariksgiving I acknowledge and 
adore, what most amazes me is the conJidenVd' and boldness w ith which 
I tbok the first decided step in writing ‘and" printing in;f letter to tlic 
b^jfhop. as hui^ian reasons can acetjunt for it, I must in a great 

degro attribute that confidence to my acfjuaintunee w ith a distinguished 
fo grignfe f in the winter of thiriy-tliree and thirty- four. The Chevalier N. 
1%^ ^ a scientific tour through Nortli America, was a man of 
je^^i^sive and profoiinj^* philosophjj.as w^ell as science, of a reputation 
Ifli^ady established, an'<^, of an exactness oi‘ mind and h largcaicss of 
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c*oiiii)rt‘hension, as wdl as a sincerity of purpose*, alto^etiier remarkable. 
II(^ liad already travt'lled for two yeais in the United Slates, and I 
could not but be amazed Jis well as de^liglited at tlwi attention which, in 
the midst of his more* pr(»fessional labours, he had i)aiel to all the reli- 
gious and politi(*al institutions of the country. The amount of infomiar 
lion, the facts, thi; docum(*nts he had collected, were truly wonderful. 
As tlu! natural rc*sult of our intimacy, he apjilied upon a variety of 
subjects to my exp(‘rienee as a clergyman and as a citizen, and our 
intercours(i by degrees assumed an interest of the higfiest, and I need 
*not h(*sitate to say of the purt*st kind. It never imlecd turned uymn 
differences of religious faith, much less ])artook of the natui^ of con- 
trovei*sy. It was more about systems of j>hi]osophy and politics, a 
eom])anson of moral vi(*ws and of notes aln ady made by each. Struck 
w^ith coincidences, frequently where I least exjiected them, and an 
c'litirc approbation of ‘tljoughts* which I had nevyr ventured to utter 
('xeept in the sccresy of a commoi4-])lace fiook, I confess I felt for the 
lirst time a confidence* in the eipinions which 1 formed, and in myself, 
u hieh 1 had never allowed mys(‘lf to feel before, I had been in an 
agree able* anef cultivate^d social circle, but I hael boci| in solituele as 'to 
oolitical, phile)so})hical anel theological ^soe;iations. The men of my 
own pre)ft‘.ssie)n wJiom I had left in the northe*rn cities, and those near 
me in the'*south, I veil kne*u'* differed from me fnndam(*ntallj’^ on many 
points of ci\il as well as ecel(*siastical ])olity, and I reejuircel^ome othe*r 
en(.‘oiirageme*iit than that of my own mind t() enable me toltrust to my 
re*as()nings and to b(*li('ve in the* jnstne*ss of them. This 1 found in 
my inte‘rcourse* with this le‘arn(‘el stranger, and theuigli I s^fill swore by 
Ulackivood and Tho Lvvdou Qt^arirrh/, 1 learnt te> alle>\v inys(*lf tej 
eli.sse*nl withe Hit remorses irom tlieir el('ver,*anel 1 still think, plausible 
ineonsist(*neies. Dear olel I'lbemy ! 1 eau se areiely now' refrain from 
wanel(*riiig lar e)tf freun my subject whe*n I think of all the de'light and 
all the alieetion too, w ith w'liieli, seated around the table or on the 
galli i y of that <lear cottage in the warm south-west, we used to read 
tin; beautil’ul (ireek articles, or Jolin Wilson’s sw eeter jK)ems, instead of 
niiisie of an evening; so blinde<1 by long admiration as to reywobate 
nothing, not even their juxUi-yiosition with sy)eeches from men like 
MoBtinier O’Sullivan. 

“ It has be(*n said, and by a no less respcctabh* authority tlian tliat 
of my former venertWed bishoyi, that iny eJiangt; of religions faith is, in 
a great degree*, to b(j attri butt'd J;o iny yK)liti(‘ul ])rineiyJes. 13ut evwi if 
my < ()nj^*rsion WT;re tin* jjesult of observations luid inf(*reiit?es drawn 
froni^iblie events, it mu#t at hjast bo owned that the arguments 
mad(^ use of by eoiisrrvati^cfc were more likely to y)r(*judice me against 
than in I'avoiii: of tlu* T!»t1foiic religton, and it wfu^ emjtjynly 
high Tory and tlu'^igh Church press wJiicJi ^tuniinl^ffiythonghJKr 
into tlu* chaniuil wdiicli«th(*y followed. *1 confess I am not aware 
that arguments for or against jiraying to* saints, purgatory, or even 
transubstaiitiation, t‘ver had iniicli weigJit with mt*. If the Church of 
England had continued t.o t(*ach \»n^that vexed rf)oint just what it had 
done in the time of Queeii^Elizabeth, I doubt luFI sliuiild have auietlv 
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received it. most honest high chiirelimen, 1 think, will candidly 

confess the same. There is more proof in Scripture to sustiiin it tlian 
the Trinity, and sur«ly nothing more contrary to reason in one doctrine 
than ill the other. And, if tlie (Uiureh or the (Vmvocation, or even 
tliat General Convi^ition in tlie United States, wliieli quit‘tly dropped 
out an article in tlic Apostles’ creed, had set forth a ‘ ftook of Sports,’ 
I should certainly liave been recommending a (dieerful spending of thi* 
Sunday as in the days of C’harles I., instead of condemning young and 
old to do penance within doors, as is the rubric now. 1 was in good 
truth a high churchman. 1 did believe the ‘ Church hath authority,’ 
and without indeed having very definite ideas of what ‘ the Church ’ is, 
I thought all my duty was to keep my vows and ‘ h(;ar the Church,’ 
believing and teaching just what she ih^creed should be believed and 
taught. Nor indeed could I, or can 1 ever conceive the practicability 
of acting upon the notion of private judgment. Men were iievc;r meant 
to wander alone in faith or *n life, but to be governed in society. And 
men are not the less governed because lliey do not acknowlt‘dge them 
selves to be so. If they will not submit to an unchanging authority, 
there is nothing left for them but what is unfixed; iKthey will not 
listen to infallibility, they mustc^take up with that which may b(' error ; 
but governed they must bo, for it is all nonscuise to think that mcrtily' 
pretesting will make a religion, or that having no head will keej) men 
tog(*ther. > The only <*onsequence of a real indejicndonce would b<* a 
real irrcsp^a^ibility. But it is impossible not to see that there is neitlier 
the one nor the other. Rewards and emoluments, pains and penalties, 
an* distributed by congregations and coinmuniti(‘s of l*rot(*stants as 
much as by conclaves of cardinals; and popular opinion takes the place 
of the Council of Trent, jest as the people reign instead of tin* king. 
The majority arc the real head of the Prott'stant Church in Aiin*rica — 
the ministry, Whig or Tory, as it may be, are the real lu'ad of it in 
England and Ireland ; and wdiat that CMiurch teaches nows is more 
what tliat Church taught in the days of Henry, Jataes, or good Queen 
Anne, or will teach some hundred yi*ars hence, should it last so long, 
than Archbishop Laud is like Dr. Blomlield, or Hooker like — some 
Wilberforce a century more diluted. 

‘‘ Change and disorganization arc the natural temlencies of Protestant 
principles. These tendencies may be less manifest in England and on the 
Continent than in the United States, but they, nevei 2heless, may easily be 
proved,, and must continue to increase, for in proportion as the institu- 
tions of a^country are popular, so must the religion of the people have 
a political as w(j11 as ecclesiastical character^ aiid if religion is to . ‘coine 
merely another engine in the hands of tl#e ..jieople, instead of tin* last 
iJWd only^ barrier to restrain tltem, Go^l ’oiftly know^s what duration or 
liability be Jiojied for any liberal governinpnt My sentiments on 

subject, liewever, you already are aequaii;»^ed with, from my printed 
‘ Letter,* and from aii , unprinted one to the Catholic Bishop of Charles- 
ton. This last, written when I little expected to be driven by a 
sense of duty to renopnee the. Protftitant n‘ligion, will shew you not 
only its revolutionary^) but its intolerant and exclusive spirit in the 
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Unit(‘(l Statfis; tlic mon^ unfrQneroiis and unjust, becailso, though the 
constitution and tlie li])eral spirit of tlie ])(‘ople prevent th(^ preference 
of one form of ("liristianity to another on tlie part mi' goverainent, it is 
y(*t notorious that all tin* iinnionse grants made to colh‘g(*s and univer- 
siti(*s, fall entirejj^ under th(‘ direction of the Prott'stant eh'rgyinen. and 
that whatever profc'ssors or chaplains are employed in the ariny or navy 
of tlie country, an; invariably of that religion. But if the illegitimate 
influences of my religion weiglu^d heavily upon my mind, my eveidlent 
Bishop can tear witness that 1 Avas not less dejiressed at the considera- 
fioii of its Avaiit of power for all the true jmrjioses of Christianity. It 
is as iindfioR'iit in its own hands, as it is dangerous and mischievous in 
the hands of those that wield it. There is not the shadow of discipliin; 
other than what the press or eornmiinities (‘xercise. TIktc is no bond 
of union, no spiritiiab^ubordination, no eceh‘siastieal spirit in the body 
of the clergy. Their sad readiness, whenever (‘itheiyh'jiendant or am- 
liitious, to run with any prevailing hilly of til* times, is almost as general 
af* their contempt of rubrics, canons, and solemn vows, is open and un- 
hf^sitating Avhen not enforced by popular caprice. And the most ini- 
])ortunt of all Aeir duties, tin' spiritual car<‘ »and pions^cdueation of the 
young, is either not entrusted to them, is neglected in a manner as 
flagrant Jis it is drc'adful. 'I’heir missionary eflbrts among pagan nations 
have been bitterly unfruitful. *l''he moral o]»‘ration of all the vast ehar- 
latdii maehincry is at best worthless. Infldidity has increas(|iLl beyond 
the sj)r(*ad of tracts and Bibhjs; and tlie best resprrt wliiq)i|the public 
functions of religion have, and the largest subscriptions to the great 
societies, are often paid by men wdio have beeonie tlu; invojuritary, Imt 
s(*en*tly acknowledged victims of infidelity. 'Miese are, melancholy facts, 
Imt th(‘Y are facts which are not to be dis}n'*vcd: and w i*ll I know' bow 
many Avisc; and jiious Protestants Avill acquiesce* in them Avith grief and 
bitti'i’iiess* (rod knows, I Avas not a ha.sty judge, nor ca'cti w illing to bo 
jiersiiaded ; sadly and reluctantly I saAv the €*vi(lenee forced upon iih* of 
tin* s])iritual eliaraeter of the Church, upon which, in the feebleness of 
my faith, J imagined tin; hopes of Christianity yirincijially rested. 

‘‘ The depression I felt at the aiiproaeh of such convictions was not 
lik( ly to be <liminish(‘d by my professional oeeiijiatioiis. I Avas connected 
A\it]i«, jiarish wiiich, interesting for many causes, must have been truly 
dear to me if only for the gem^ral atfection and respect and generosity 
ever manife^ed to % family. But the steady and ronscientious per- 
formance of pastora^ duties bripgs Avitli it, in any parish, a d/iilyain- 
creasing^nse of respoiisi|)ilij5', as Avell as a growing personal attacli- 
iTieritfiTOd my heart has maiiy a time failed within me as 1 saAV near at 
hand only a conflrmation rfili what Avas true elsewhere. The Bishop 
must well remember, hdw'^^llh^erely, but hoAv vainly, 
the melancholy Avith Atbi^k-my oavii experience an^ i®iy ttwpreonviction^ 
often overwhelmed me. Dwinghis welcome Visit in thc^wifiter of 1835^, 
he gave me certainly encouragements and consol^ions which I remem- 
ber, as 1 alw'ays must do every thing connected Avith our intercourse, 
Avith the most grati^ul *nd siiiccre*aftecjtion. He is a prelate whom his 
Church may w ell boast of, as an example of w i# and laborious zeal, 
of generous, disftiterest(*d eharity, and most inmft([*lt(*d i)i('ty. But for the 
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onGOura*]jcmcnfc 1 was indebted to himstdij and liis perfect sincerity, not fo 
the justness of Iiis princijdes— and tlie consolutioiis sprung Ironi the sym- 
pathy of a Warm and nobl(‘ natun*, rather than front any w('Jl-ground<‘(l 
prospiuit of ultimate succ(‘ss. Tlie parisli certainly liad grc'at cxtciinal 
prosperousiiess, but Protc'stant Christuuiitj^ lias no real success. It li^'cs 
only in excitement or physical support Its prospiirity, wllctlicr in jiarishes 
or in the world, is outward, liollow, maferial, I'he graces of the Chris- 
tian life are sometimes beautifully seen in individuals, but with the. great 
majority of those professing that r(»ligion, it is someth ing^iuore or less 
christianized, rather than cliristiaiiity ; something instead of His religion, 
rather than what the religion of onr Saviour truly is ; and sc^jjt has been 
in faith and priictiee since ever and wh(n'i*V(*r couf(^ssioii has bei'ji 
abandoned, just as the original object of n'ligions ass('mblit‘s has been 
forgotten wlierever the ritual of Jtoim* has l)eeiJ 4 J^ntLlated or (‘xploch'd. 
The reasons of all these things did not iiidetnl soon sfriki' me, aial in Ihe 
midst of the voufm^ of reading wjpeii the miserable fanaticism of tlie 
periodicals drov(‘ im; into, pcndiaps it was the consideration of 
spiritual state of tlie ru'gro pojmlation, and the m'Ct'ssity of something 
more Catholic for them than the Prot(*stant religion, fl^it first openeil 
my eyes to apprehensions of trut**!, and jiointed out to me the course 
which it became my duty to pursue. J had nearly completed and hatl 
actually begun to print ‘A Catechism fm* the K(‘ligious liistruelion of 
the Negroes,’ when 1 closed tin* church of Natchez, whieh was only 
re-opone(Lfor my fan well sermon.” 

We nc<*\l not add a word of eommentarv to this 'sinipli* ami beautiful 
narrative. Jt is to b(‘ r(‘grett<‘<l that Mr. (!oiinelly’s marriage stat<‘ of 
necessity precludes him from ent(‘ring tlie sacred ministry of our 
church. But we trust tlui| his talents, his aeijiiiremeiits, and his eon- 
spicuous virtues, may not be lost to the service of that n*ligioii w Inch 
he has <*mbraeed at the C!X]ieiise of much that was dear to him in lifi*. -- 
Ids fortune — the ailectioiis of liis kindreil — liissmtion — and the friend- 
ship of the people wliose instructor ho had so long been. 

We had WTitten thus far, wdieii we were favoured with a |>(‘rusal of 
Dr. Otey’s reply to Mr. Coiiuelly s letter, already (juoted. Jt is of con- 
siderable letl^j^li, and is coiic(?ived tlirougliout in a eliristian spirit of 
charity worthy of his oihee. It may Ix' truly said to be, from begi^ming 
to end, one (illusion of binder affection and (\steem for a dearly beloved 
Brother, who has separated himself from his pastv^al care, on the pun^st 
rngjives of conscientious feeling: for, wJiilst dcejdy regretting, and deli- 
cately expostulating upon, a step he does not, of course, appi*^\ c; of, this 
letter breathes in every line a coiivictioi^ of the honourable f.. H*.cipU‘s 
upon which Mr. Connelly has acted.' I/J; imh*(;d a delightful testi- 
<for this gentleman of <he estii^s^^v^p in which he was held, when 
^he (iualiii(?d to judge of his vali^i, and must alive to the 

mss sustaiuch^j^liis defection from the Pigjlestant Church, expresses 
himself in such tcrm|. 

Catholic Seminary at Oscott. — On the 21st of June, the ex- 
hibition of the stude^pts at this C'aliiolic college*, took place in a very 
fine apartment in ths new collegd, d(!sigiied for tlJb library, which was 
fitted up for vthe oef asi()n, and tastefully" decorated with laurels and 
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tlrvices in flowers. I'enipoi'aiy windows wore intrAlueod, and this 
iioIjIc room was rondored exeecdiiif^ly convenient for the purpose. No 
part of the spUaidid now (iollofijc is yet hahitahle. iThe students, as 
well as the coinj)any, had therefore to procecid from nn; old collefj^e to 
the new, after partaking of tim hospitality j)roviycd by Ae care of tlie 
j)resideut, ju)r. Weiidall. Notwithstanding the rain whicli fell ne.arly the 
wJioh* thr the company was more iiuni(*rous tlian 5t was possible to 
accoiniriodaU', in om* room, and refreshments were laid in other apart- 
ments. Tlfe ]{ight R('v. the IMshop presided at the head oF the table, 
and tlie company sat denvn about two o’clock. At half-past thnu* tlie 
ex1iiibitii|£ bc^gan wdth a chorus, ‘‘ The (.’’hougii and (h'ow,” l)\ llishoj), 
v/Iiieh w'as well ex(*euted. Much attention seenned to have beini given 
by tlit^ ^holars to music, if an opinion might l)e ft)rmed 4rom their 
]>rogrcss in execution. A prologue' was tlien spoken by a youtJi of 
higli promise, ag(‘d about fiftec'u, a iie])hcw of the great agitator. Tin* 
prologue was wriHtfi by the spc'aker. 

A debate ui)oii “ The Influence, of Ihe Crusades on the Civilization 
of Eiir(»pe,’* i^ext took place bet\^cen foi^’ y(unhs,^vho each maintained 
<liflerent vh'ws on the subjc'ct: in this, young O’Connell figured to 
great advantage. A duet tin tlie piano was then ])layed by William 
Colegnnt' liiul JMauriee O’C’omiel!, and perforiiK'd in a nuumer highly 
. ei < (litalile. Various pit'Ct's w'er<? veeii 4 i<i i>y J. C. FIbdgins, W. Hodgius, 
Lynch, B. Vaughan, .f. Wimble, and IL'iiry Burke. A gle(' divided 
t]ii“4e ng‘ita.tiotis from thosiii' by six other youths. Bac'sii'llo’s “Hill of 
/ion" uas performed with gn'at ercdil, and several boys.n*eited tljeir 
own eoinpositions. Here again young O’t’onuell bore' av{ay thc‘ palm, 
not less ill the merit of the recitation than in tlu' iiatut'' of the com- 
position. His verses “On Man” drew forth uiiboundcjd applausi*. 

“ 1 saw him in liis glory ’ 

licwildoroil in his blih-., 

And evory joy that earth could ^iv« 

And evciy smile was his. 

Mirth vSjn’cad its wings on the balmy gale, 

And laughter stillrd tin* voice ot wail ; 

But his heart, still yoarned for something inoi( , 

For a iairer land, lor a ha|i]>ier shore • 

Man was not iua<le for thi.s. 


I saw him in the battle, 

His hand was blaek with gore, ' 

And his eye Hashed fire as the bi^keniig steel, 
F'yili beating bosom tore. 

Anifin seeue.s of slaughter he revelhid v#.d 
Like^lj^e frantic mother that’s lost her ehild^ 
But that demon scowl and that Bacchanal rage, 
Bring not 9 gle^^i the breast of the sage : 

^an w^s jiotj^iade tor this. 

1 saw him»co^''^nhitiou, • 

1 s.*^ hiinffnouut her cai', « 

And l^stjiR earth with his iiAious bj|^ulB, 

A solith.^ .star ; ^ 

Ami o’er vauquislicd woilds he wuiied j|gjueine, 
Like the eagle that ilares the day-star’s W am ; 
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Hut a Eighty void still rravod in lli^ 


\«^d 


Id drains stole on his ni;4itly : 
was not made for this. %■ 


saw him scan the heavens. 

And pitree through nature’s laws, ' 
And read the secrets of the deep, 

And toll each hidden cause; 

But his spirit beat against its mortal cage, 
, As eager to scan an ampler page. 

And the brightness of each diadem star, 
Only told of a something lovelier far : 

Man was not made for this. 


if saw liim at the altar, 

Tn sadness and alone, 

And liis bosom heaved and his lip': weie niovcii 
in humble orison ; 

And the thought of his frailties woke a ''i.-h, 
And the tear of repentance stole to his eyi', 

And he bowed liim down to the holy sod 
■|\) usk ?Orgivenoss^>f his (;<^d • 

’ Oh ' man was made for this. 


[Jt'ly, 


“ I saw him on his <!eath-hed, 

No frantii: fear w’as there, 

But sci^apli |;opc was tliroiied^ia liis lieart, 

As he iiiutteivd a fo^'l fond piuyer ; 

A crucifix was m his hand, 

Uedccmiiig pledge <*f a brigliter ; 

To clasp his dvini Sa\ioiii In* tried, 

’ And in that ettbrt of love he dii-I. 

^ < Oil ! man was made for Ihi'*.’* 

After thi^ “ViveleKoi"’ of Balfi*, somo set nes from tho 
Gentilhomme of iMtxliwro wt'n* playoil with groat spirit, si*vt*ral j)ii‘0(‘s on 
the piano being penbmied between the stu*nes by William Colegrave 
and James Farrall with v<*ry considerable bxste. In the nH*itations 
usually .delivered at seininarie.s for edueation, there is mueli mnne'!?:'sni 
in action, while in such setmes as these, where the gi'stienlation flepebds 
very much on the instantaneous impression ujion tin* mind of* he pi r- 
former, his own ability and conception of the jairtare commonly bron^ttit 
out in a moirj natm’al way. Accordingly, the acting of T’hunias I.,rifi,-' 
as Monsieur JbuiiifVai^ very well conceived, ii]>peari‘d to niueh advni- 
tage after the recitations. When the exhibitions were \.*onclu(led, tbT! 
prizes were disTribiih'd by tlu* hands of the bishoj) to each boy in tiocA, 
and dalce domum concluded the < xhibitiou, wliicli l;v.ted the Au.th^iart 
of six hours, ^ 
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